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COMMENTART. 


CHAPTEE XXXII. 

This ehapter consists of two distinguisliable parts. Tlie first continues 
the promises of tlie foregoing context, vers. 1-8. The second predicts in- 
tervening judgments both to Israel and his enemies, vers. 9—20. 

The first blessing promised in the former part is.that of merciful and 
righteous government, vers. 1, 2. The next is that of spiritual illumina- 
tion, vers. 3, 4. As the consequence of this, moral distinctions shall no 
longer be confounded, men shall be estimated at their real value ; a general 
prediction, -which is here applied to two specific cases, vers. 5—8. 

The threatenings of the second part are specially addressed to the women 
of Judah, ver. 9. They include the desolation of the country and the 
downfall of Jerusalem, vers. 10-14. The evils are to last until a total 
change is wrought by an effusion of the Holy Spirit, vers. 15—18. But 
fearful changes are to intervene, for which believers must prepare them- 
selves by diUgence in present duty, vers. 19, 20. 

1. Behold, for rigTiteousness shall reign a hing, and rulers for justice shall 
rule. The usual translation is injustice and in righteousness, as descriptive 
epithets of the reign foretold. But as this idea is commonly expressed by 
the preposition 2, the use of p here may have been intended to suggest, 
that he would reign not only justly, but forthe very purpose of doingjustice. 
The Hebrew particle denotes relation in its widest sense, but is ' most fre- 
quently equivalent to our to and /or. The cognate noun and verb (rule and 
rulers) are combined as in the original. The ? before DnSJ' is commonly 
agreed to mean as to, asfor. It is a question among interpreters whether 
the king here predicted is Hezekiah or the Messiah. The truth appears to 
be that the promise is a general one, as if he had said, The day is coming 
when power shall be exercised and govemment administered, not as at pre- 
sent (in the reign of Ahaz), but with a view to the faithfal execution of the 
laws. Of such an improvement Hezekiah's reign was' at least a beginning 
and a foretaste. The reference of Q*l|' to the apostles appears very forced, 
and is certainly not justified, much less required, by the promise in Mat. 
xix. 28. 

. 2. And a man shall he as a hiding-place from the wind, and a covertfrom 
the rain (or storm), as channels ofwater in a dry place (or m drought), as 
the shadow of a heavy roch in a weary land. Most of the late interpreters 
give CJ'*^ the sense of a distributive pronoun, each {i. e. each of the chiefe 
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or prince^ mentioiied in ver. 1) sJiall he, &c. But tlie word is seldom if 
ever so used except when connected with a plural verb, as in chaps. ix. 19, 
20 ; xiii. 8, 14 ; xiv. 18 ; xix. 2 ; xxxi. 7. The meaning rather is, that there 
shall be a man upon the throne, or at the head of the govemment, who, 
instead of oppressing, vdll protect the helpless. This may either be inde- 
finitely understood, or applied, in an individual and emphatic sense, to 
the Messiah. The figures for protection and relief are the same used above 
in chap. iv. 6, and xxv. 4. The. phrases heavy rock, and weary land, are 
idiomatic, but require nO explanation. 

3. And tlie eyes ofthem that see shall not be dim, and the ears ofthem ihat 
hear shall hearken. According to analogy, n^^y.tf^fl is the future of ^^^, a 
verb used repfeatedly by Isaiah in the sense of looking either at or away 
from any object. (See, for example, chap. xvii. 7, 8 ; xxii. 4, xxxi. 1.) 
In this case, however, a contrary meaning seems to be so clearly required, 
both by the context and the parallelism, that most intei^preters, ancient and 
modern, concur in deriving it from yjl^, or in supposing H^^ to have been 
sometimes used in the sense of blinding, which the former verb has in chap. 
vi. 10, and xxix. 9. Some understand D*^?"l as meaning seers or prophets, 
and D''y?pb' their hearers; but most interpreters apply both words to the 
people generally, as those who had eyes but saw npt, and had ears but 
heard not. Compare the threatening in chap. vi. 9, and the promise iu 
chap. xxix. 18. 

And the heart (or niind) of the rash (heedless or reckless) shall understand 
to knoiv (or understand Jcnowledge), and tJie tongue of stammerers sJiall Jiasten 
to speak clear tJdngs {i. e. shall speak readily and plainly). Some inter- 
preters suppose that this last metaphor relates to scoffers at religion, who 
are elsewhere represented as stammering in derision of the Prophefs admoni- 
tions (ehap. xxviii. 11). But it seems more natural to understand the 
bodily defects here mentioned as denoting others of an intellectual and 
spiritual nature, negleet and ignorance of spiritual matters. The minds of 
men shall begia to be directed to rehgious truth, and delivered firom igno- 
rance and error in relatioh to it. 

5. When men's eyes are thus opened, they.will no longer confound the 
essential distinctions of moral character, because they will no longer be 
deceived by mere appearances. Things will then be called by their right 
names. TJie fool (in the emphatic Seriptural sense, the wicked man) will 
no longer be called noble (men will no longer attach ideas of dignity and 
greatness to the name or person of presumptuous sioners), and tlie cJmrl (or 
niggard) idll no more be spoJcen of (or to) as liberal. The sense here given 

to v^? rests whoUy on the Jewish tradition, as the word occurs nowhere 
else in Scripture. Gesenius derives it by ap/i<2mis from ?5^, and explains 
it to mean cunning. The sense will then be, that a crafty policy shall no 
longer gain for him who practises it the reputation of magnanimous liberality; 
Hitzig derives the word from n?3, to consume, and explains the clause as 
meaning that the waster (prodigal or spendthrift) shall no longerbe called 
generous. This last agrees best with the parallel clause, in which the out- 
ward show of a good quahty is distinguished firom its actual possession. 
But both these versions rest upon dubious etjmologies. On either supposi- 
tion, it is clear that this clause, like the other, contains a specific illustra- 
tion of the generial truth that men shall be estimated at their real value. 

Ewald translates ''^T ^^^^ '''^-■^ TaugenicJits {good-fox-noiMng) and Windbeutel 
(bag-of-wind). 
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6. The Prbpliet riow defines his d-vra^expressions, or describes tlie cha- 
raeters which they denote. The fool (is one ivho) tvill spedk folly (ia the 
sti'ongest and worse seBse), arid hisheartwllldo iniquity,to do loickedness 
andto speak error xrnto (or against) Jehovah (while at the same time he is 
merciless and cruel towards his fellow-men), to starve (or leave empty) the 
soiil of the hungry, and the drink of the thirsty he will, suffer to fail. The 
futm-es in this verse express the idea of habitual action, he does, and will 
do so. The infinitives convey the same idea in a difierent form, by mating 
prominent the design and efiect of their unlawful course. The common 
version, ivork and practise, needlessly departs from the form of the original, 
in which the same verb is repeated. To give it first the sense of devising, 
and then that of executing,is siiH more arbitrary. ^.jn, according to the 
older writers, means hypocrisy ; according to the modems, xoickedness in 
general, but in a high degree. 

7. Such is the fool : and asfor the churl, although his making money be not 
sirifal in itself, his arms or instruments, the means which he employs, are 
evil. He that hastens to be rich can scarcely avoid the practice of dishonest 
arts and of unkindness to the poor. He deviseth plots to destroy the op- 
jjressed (or affHcted) ivith ivords of fahehood, and (i.e. even) in the poor 
(marCs) speaking right (i. e. even when the poor man's claim is just, or in a 
more genei'iil sense, ivhen the poor man pleads his cause). The variation in 

the form of the word v*3 C^?) is, with great probabHity, supposed by 

Gesenius to have been intended to assimilate the form to V??. 

8. As the wicked man's true character is betrayed by his habitual acts, 
so the nohle or generous man (and according to the Scriptures none is such 
but the truly good man) reveals his dispositions by lus Goniuoi—devises 
ndble (or generom) things, and in nohle (or generous) things he perseveres 
(literally, on them he stands). 

9. Here, as in many other cases, the Prophet reverts to the prospect of 
approaching danger, which was to arouse the careless Jews from their 
security. As in chap. iii. 16, he addresses himself to the women of Jeru- 
salem, because to them an invasion would be peculiarly disastrous, and also 
perhaps because their luxurious habits contributed, more or less directly, to 
existing evils. Careless women, arise, hear my voice ; confiding daugJiters, 
give ear unto my speech. Women and daughters are eq^uivalent expregsions. 
Careless and confiding (or secm*e), i. e. indSerent, beeause not apprehensive 
of the coming danger. 

10. Having called their attention in ver. 9, he now proceeds with the 
prediction which concerned them. In a year and onore (literally, days 
above a year), ye shall tremble, ye confiding ones,for the vintage fails, the 
gathering shall not come. The English Version makes the time denoted to 
be that of the duration of the threatened evil. HJK' ?J^ W^lpl js by some ex- 
plained to mean, during the remainder of the year ; but the version above 
given agrees best with the form of the original. 

11. He now speaks as ifthe event had already taken place, and ealls 
upon them to express their sorrow and alarm by the usual signs of moum- 
ing. Tremble, ye careless {women) ; quake, ye confidinq [cmes) ; strip you and 
make you hare, and gird (sackcloth) on your loins. A remarkable anomaly 
in this verse is the masciiline form of the first imperative and the singular 
form of the others. Ewald explains the latter as contractions for ''l^"}^?!!, 
p^)'^'^, but admits that there are no analogous forms elsewliere. Knobel 
thinks it possible that the forms are infinitives with local or directive H (fo 
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tremhltng, stnpping, girding !) bnt this is equallywithout example. Geseniup, 
Hitzig, and others, make tliem paragogic forms, in wliich case both the 
gender and number are anomalous. 

12. Mourning for the hreasts for heating on iJie hreasts as a sign of monm- 
ing), Jor the phasant fields, for thefruiiful vine. The older writers explained 
breasts as a figure for productive grounds, or sources of supply. Lowth 
connects it with ver. 11 {on yonr loins, on your hreasts). Gesenius in his 
Commentary reads ^''l^fields ; but in his Lexicon, he foUows Paulus and 
the ancient versions in giving Dn^iD its primary sense of striking, especially 
upon the breast in sign of mourning. The same act is described in Nahum 
ii. 8, but by a different verb. This explanation is also given by Maurer, 
Henderson, Ewald, Umbreit, and Knobel. It is favoured by the striking 
analogy of xo^rrw and plango (the words used by the Septuagint and Vulgate 
here), both which have precisely the same primary and secondary meaning. 
The other explanation, which is still retained by Hitzig, Hendewerk, and 
Bai-nes, is recommended by the usage of "ISD, and by the fact that *^V. is 
twice used afterwards in this same sentence, to denote the subjeet or occasion 
of the soiTow. The argument founded on the masculine form D^^^^lb has 
less weight on aceount of the anomalies in ver. 11, and the remoteness of 
the feminine antecedent. 

13. TJpon the land of my peojjle thorn (and) thistle shall come up, for 
(they shall even come up) upon all (thy) houses of pleasure, joyous 
city ! or, upon all liouzes of ^jleasure (in) the joyous city. The true sense 
of the ^? seems to be that expressed above in -the translation. Most inter- 
preters, however, employ yea as an equivalent. According, to Hendewerk, 
this predicts only a partial and temporary desolation, and Knobel applies 
it to the pleasure-grounds and houses without the walls, which is a mere 
gratuitous assumption. 

14. For tJie palace isforsaJcen, the crowd ofthe city (or iiie crowded city) 
left, Jiill and waicJi-tower (are) for caves (or dens) for ever, a joy (or 
favourite resort) of wild asses, a pasture of flocJcs. The use of the word 
palace, and that in the singular number, clearly shews that the destruction 
of Jerusalem itself is here predicled, although Knobel still maintains that 
jpalace means country-houses. The next clause likewise contains a refuta- 
tion of his hypothesis. ??y originally means a hill, but is applied as a 
proper namo (Ophel) to the southem extremity of mount Moriah, overhang- 
ing the spot where the valleys of Jehoshaphat and Hinnom meet. *' The 
top of the ridge is flat, descending rapidly towards the south, sometimes by 
offsets of rock ; the grouiid is tilled and planted with oUve and other fruit- 
trees " (Robinson's Palestine, i. p. 394). Most writers seem to make 1J?5 
here mean instead of, which is at best a rare and doubtful sense. In the 
last edition of Robinson's Gesenius, this explanation is relinquished and a 
local meaning given to the word, amid caverns, i. e. surrounded hy tiicm.' 
But this reverses the true meaning of the preposition, ahotit, round dbout. 
If strictly understood, it would rather seem to mean that the hill and tower 
should enclose caves or dens within their Hmits. Hendewerk, in order to 
avoid the conclusion that an actual destruction of the city is foretold, explains 
theverse as meaning tbat thepeople shouldshut themselves and their cattle 
up within the walls, so that the interior of the city, for a time, wouid be 
changed into a pastm-e-ground. 

15. The desolation having been described in ver. 14 as of indefinite 
duration, this verse states more explicitly how ]ong it is to last. Until tJie 
Sjjiiit is poured oiit upon us from on hiyJi, and the icildemess hecomes a 
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fruitful field, and the fruitjul field is rechoned to tJie forest. The general 
meaning evidently is, until by a special divine influence a total revolution 
shall take plaee in iiie character, and as a necessary consequence in the 
condition, of the people. The attempt to restrict it to the retum from 
exile, or the day of Pentecost, or some great effusion of the Spirit on the 
Jews still fiiture, perverts the passage by making' that its whole meaning 
which at most is but a part. For the meaning of the figures, see the ex- 
position of chap. xxix. 17. In this connection they would seem to denote 
nothing more than total change, whereas in the other case the idea of an 
interchange appears to be made prominent. 

16. And justice shall abide in the unlderness, and ncfhieoiisness in tke 
Jruiifulfield shall du-ell. This may either mean, that what is now a wilder- 
ness and what is now a fruitful field, shall aHke be the abode of right- 
eousness, i. e. of righteous men ; or that both in the cultivation of the 
desert and in the desolation of the field, the righteousness of Grod shall be 
displayed. In favour of the former is the use of the word dwell, which 
implies a permanent condition, rather than a transient or occasional mani- 
festation. It also agrees better with the relation of this verse to that 
before it, as a part of the same sentence. If this be the meaning of the 
sixteenth verse, it seems to follow clearly, that the whole of the lasfc clause 
of the fifteenth is a promise, since the same inhabitation of righteousness 
is here foretold in referenceto the forest and the fi:uitful field. It is pos- 
sible indeed that these may be put for the whole land, as being the two 
parts into which he had just before divided it. 

17. As the foregoing verse describes the effect of the effusion of the 
Spirit to be universal righteousness, so this describes the natural and neces- 
sary consequence of righteousness itself. ^- And tlie icork of righteousness 
shall le joeace, and the effect of righteousness rest and assurance (or security) 
for ever. Both TWV^ and msy strictly denote toork, or rather that which 

is wrought, the product of labour. The translation of the former hjfruit 
introduces a figure not in the original, as ntJ^J/D is never so employed, 
although the verbal root is used to denote the generation of plants. The 
phrase D?iy"^y, not being limited in this case as it is in vers. 14, 15, must 
be taken in its widest sense. 

18. And my people shall ahide in a home ofjpeace, in sure dicelUngs, and 
in guiet resting-places. There is something toanquillizing in the very soxmd 
of this deHghtful promise, which, as usual, is Hmited to God's own people, 
implying either that all should have become such, or that those who had 
not should be still perturbed and restless. 

19. And it shall hail in the dovmfall of the forest {i. e. so as to overthrow 
it), a7id the cityshall he low in a low place (or humhledwith humiliation), i.e. 
utterly brought down. If this be read as a direct continuation of the pro- 
mise in verse 18, it must be explained as a description of the downfall of 
some hostUe power, and accordingly it has been referred by most interpre- 
ters to Nineveh, by Knobel to the slaughter of Sennacherib's army, and by 
Henderson to the destruetion of the Jewish polity at the beginning of the 
Christian dispensation. Others, thinking it more natural to assume one 
subject here and in ver. 13, regard this as another instance of prophetic 
recurrence from remoter promises to nearer threats; as if he had said, 
Before these things can come to pass, the city must be brought low. This 
construction is entirely in keeping with the Prophefs manner, as exempK- 
fied already in this very chapter. (See note on ver. 9 above). Most 
interpreters, however, seem to fall into the usual error of regarding as 
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specific and exclusive wliat the Prophet himself lias left tinlimited and 
tindefined. However natural and probable certain applications of tlie pas- 
sage may appear, the only sense whicla can with certainty be pnt upon it, 
is that some esisting power must be humbled, either as a means or as a 
consequence of the moral reyolution which had been predicted. Knobel 
apphes the first clause to the slaughter of Sennacherib's army, and the 
seeond to the spiritual humiliation of the Jews, which is very xinnatural. 
The recent wiiters find a paronomasia in the phrase TiTO. *n3, which 
Ewald imitates by combining the words hageln and verhageU. . 

20. JBlessed are ye tliat sow leside all waters, that send forth the foot of 
the ox and the ass. The allusion in this verse is supposed by some to be to 
pasturage, by others to tillage. Lowth follows Ghardin in applying the 
words to the practice of treading the ground by the feet of cattle before 
planting rice ; Henderson to the act of setting them at Hberty from the 
rope with which they were tied by the foot. There is still more diversity 
of judgment with respect to the application of the metaphor. Of the latest 
writers who have been consulted, Knobel understands the verse as con- 
trasting the condition of those who hved at liberty on the sea-side or by 
rivers, with theirs who were pent up and besieged in eities. Hitzig sup- 
poses a particular allusion to the case of those who had escaped with their 
possessions from Jerusalem. Hendewerk apphes the verse to the happy 
external condition of the people in the days of the Messiah. Henderson 
says it beautifully exhibits the free and unrestrained exertions of the 
apostles and other missionaries in sowing the seed of the kingdom in every 
part of the world. Ewald explains it exclusively of moral cultivation, as 
implying that none ean expect to reap good without dihgently sowing it. 
Of all these explanations the last may be considered as approaching nearest 
to the truth, beeause it requires least to be suppHed by the imagination. 
Taking the whole connection into view, the meaning of this last verse 
seems to be, that as great revolutions are to be expected, arising whoUy or 
in part from moral causes, they alone are safe, for the present and the 
future, who with patient assiduity perform what is required ; and provide, 
by the diseharge of actual .duty for contingencies which can neither be 
escaped, nor provided for in any other manner. 


OHAPTEE XXXIII. 

This chapter contains a general threatening of retribution to the enemies 
of G-od's people, with particular reference to Sennacherib or the Assyrian 
power. The spoiler sball himself be spoiled in due time, through the 
divine interposition, and for the exaltation of Jehovah, vers. 1-6. The 
state of desolation and alarm is followed by sudden deliverance, vers. 7—13. 
The same vicissitudes are again described, but in another form, vers. 
14-19. The peace and seeurity of Zion are set forth under the figures of • 
a stationary tent, and of a spot surrounded by broad rivers, yet impassable 
to hostile vessels, vers. 20-22. By a beautiful transition, the enemy is 
described as such a vessel, but dismantled and abandoned to its enemies, 
ver. 23. The ehapter closes with a general promise of dehverance from 
sufiering, as a consequence of pardoned sin, ver. 24, 

1. Woe to thee spoiling and thou v:ast not spoiled, deceiving and they did 
not deccive thee ! When thou shalt cease to spoil thou shalt be spoiled, and 
when thou art done deceiving they shall deceive thee. The plural verbs in 
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botli clauses' are iBdefinitely construed as''equiyalents to the passive parti- 
ciples. Tlie two ideas meant to' be expressed are; those of vioience and 
treachery,, as the cryiiig siiis of arbitrary powers. The latest German 
■writers suppose both the yerbs to be expressive of robbery or spoliation, 
but without authority from usage. (See the ndte on chap. xxi. 2.) The 
person addressed has been supposed by different writers to be Nebiichadr 
nezzar, Antiochus Epiphanes (Vitringa), Ferdinand II. (Cocceius), Anti- 
christ (Gill), ahd Satan (Jerome). Most ihterpreters suppose it to;be Sen- 
nacherib, either as an individual or as a representative of the Assyrian 
power. In themselves, the words are applicable to any oppressive and 
deceitfiil enemy, and may be naturally so explaiaed at the beginning of the 
prophecy. This verse describes the enemy as acting without provocation, 
and also as having never yet experienced reverses. 

2, JeJiovah, favour iis; for thee tve ivait; be tlieir arm in the moinings, 
also oiir salvation in time of trouble. Instead of their arvi, Lowth follows 
several of the ancient versions in reading burarm. The common text has 
been vairiously explained as a prayer of the present for the absent CVatrjnga), 
of the Jewish for the Christian church (De Dieu), of the Eeformed Ghurch 
for its defenders (Cocceius), &c., &c. The tmth seems to be, as Bames 
well says, that Isaiah here interposes his own feelings, and offers his own 
prayer that God would be the strength of the nation, and then, with an 
immediate change of form, presents the prayer of the people. Arm is a 
common Hebrew metaphor for strength or support. (See chap. ix. 19.) As 
to the niornings is an indefinite expressidn, understood by some to mean 
early or quicMy, hj dthers everi/ morning CKimc}^: ^p31 1p3 733), with 
aUusion to the daily attacks of the enemy (Henderson), or to the daily mom- 
ing sacrifice (Piscator). Calviu explains the whole clduse thus, Be thou, 
who wast their arm (i. e. that of our fiithers) iu the morning (i. e. of old), 
also our salvation in time of trouble. Butthisis rather a Latin than a 
Hebrew construction. 

■3. At a noise of tumult (or tinnuUiious noise) the peoples flee; at thy 
rising the nations are scatlered. The modern notion, that the voice of 
Jehovah always means thunder, seems entirely arbitrary. The voice and 
the rising up are parts of the same figure, and the one has ho more refer- 
ence to actual phenomena in nature than the other. Aben Ezra and Lowth 
suppose these words to be addressed to Sennacherib, all other writers to 
Jehovah himself. Jerome refers the first clause to the voice of the destroy- 
ing angel, Piscator to the tumult in the camp of the Assyrians. Lowth 
reads thy terrible voice, in which, as hs says, he follows the Septuagint and 
Peshito. The same combiaation occurs in Dan. x. 6, (Compare Kev. i. 
10, 15.) The rising meant is not the ascent df the judge to the judgment- 
seat (Piscator), nor the exaltation df the Assyrian power (Aben Ezra),^but 
the act of rising from a state of seeming inaction, or as when one rouses 
himself to strike (Barnes). These words are commonly applied to the 
divine interposition in -the case of Sennacherib's attack upon Jerusalem ; 
but Ewald understands them more generally as denoting that • such had 
ever been the effect of Jehovah's presenee, and must be so stUI. Some 
arbitrarily translate the verse as a direct prediction [fugient), or a prayer 
{fiCgiant). 

4. And yoiir spoil shall he gathered (like) the gathering of the devourer ; 
like the running of locusts running on it. By another- apostrophe, the 
Prophet 'here addresses the enemy eoUectively. ?*Dn is a name of the 
locust, so called firom its devouring. (See the verb in Deut. zxviii. 38.) 
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Henderson translates the parallel terms, devouring locust and caterpillar- 
locusts. The older ■writers understand this clause to mean as locusts are 
galhered, for the purpose of destroying them, even by children (Calvin), or 
by labourers in pits (Jerome), a custom still existing in Africa and Spain 
(Forerius). Junius explains it to mean iliat which locusts have gathered. 
But all the modern writers understand the words to mean as locusts gather, 
i. e. greedily and thoroughly, not leaving a tree qv a field till they have 
stripped it (Bochart). As ^'^ii is the verb used to denote the gathering of 
fruits in harvest (chap. xvii. 5), G-esenius supposes a specific allusion to 
that usage here, like the harvesting of locusts, &e. The construction of the 
last clause is : like the ranning of loeusts (shall one be) running on it (i. e. 
on the spoil). The verb pp^ denotes speeifically the act of t-unning eagerly, 
or with a view to satisfy the appetite. It is sometimes used to denote 
desire itself, which Umbreit assumes to be the meaning here [nach Heus- 
chrecken-Gier giert man darnach). Yitringa finds the fiilfilment of this 
threatening in 1 Maccab. iv. 23, vi. 6. There is an old rabbinical tradition, 
which fio explains this verse as to justify the seizure of the spoils of the ten 
tribes by the Jews, when found iu the possession of the Assyrians. 

6. Exalted is Jehovah because dwelling on high (or inhabiting a high 
place) ; he fiUs (or has filUd) Zion with judgment and righteousness. The 
first word being a passive participle, seems to denote not merely a con- 
dition, but a change. He has been exalted by the subjection of his enemies 
(Knobel), or by his mighty deeds in general. The fature form adopted in 
the French Version (m etre magnifie) is needless and arbitrary. There is 
no need of making ''3 a,|:elative (Vitringa), or rendering it yea (Bames), as 
it introduces an explanation of the statement in the first elause. High place 
is not put specificaUy for heaven (G-esenius), but for a lofty and command- 
ing position. The last clause probably denotes not the moral effects pro- 
duced upon the people (Ewald), but the manifestation of Jehovah's attri- 
butes. According to Hendewerk, this second clause is the beginning of the 
Messianic part of the first of the three propheeies contained in the chapter. 
Lowth introduces here his favourite idea of a chorus or choir of Jews 
representing the whole people. 

6. And he shall be the security qfthy times, strength of sahations, wisdom 
and hiowledge, thefear of Jehovah, that is his treasure. Most interpreters 
connect fVi^ either with 0311^^5 or pn as its subject : there shall be security 
in thy times ; or the security of thy times shall be ; or strength of salva- 
tions, &c., shall be the security of thy times. But the simplest construction 
is the one proposed by Henderson, which supplies the subject from the 
foregoing verse, he (i.e. Jehovah, or it, i.e. his righteousness) shall he, &c. 
The object of address is supposed by some to be Hezekiah, by others the 
Messiah, but is most probabfy the people or the believer as an individual. 
His treasure may refer by an enallage personae to the same, or mean the 
treasure of Jehovah, that which he bestows. Hitzig supposes an allusion 
in the last clause to Hezekiah's treasury, emptied by the tribute to Sen- 
nacherib, as if he had said, Henceforth the fear of the Lord shall be his 
treasure. Umbreit makes the first clause, by a forced construction, mean 
that the evU times should produce or fostevfaith, and that this should be a 
treasure to the people. pn, according to its etymology, means strength, 
but in usage is apphed exclusively to that arising from wealth. The original 
construction is perfectfy intelligible, and much more expressive than such 
paraphrastic versions as possessio salutaris (Clericus). According to Hende- 
werk, this verse proves that the only Messiah of whom Isaiah ever pro- 
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phesies is Hezekiah ! Knobel thinks that it must be addressed to tbe 
people, because Hezekiab -was a pious man before. 

7. Beliold, their valiant ones cry loithout ; the amlassadors ofpeace weep 
Utterly. Tbe Targum and some other aneient version seem to treat D?^7? 
as a contraction of D^ ^'^l^ or D^ H^nN. Thus Aq[uila has opadfiaoficci 
abTo/c, Symmachus bpdyiffo/Mai, the Vulgate videntes. But there is no 
example of the form a? for QD?. (See the note on chap. ix. 6.) E wald reads 
a^i^KnN, and explains it as an adjective derived from ??<^, synonymous with 
the Arabic J^ to fear. They/ear/ul cry aloud. This coincides in mean- 
ing with the Septuagint Version (Iv tiZ <p6^u ahruv). Most of the other 
modem writers identify the word substantially with Ariel in chap. xxix. 1, 
by reading D^.81X in the plural, or Q?N;ni§ with a suf&x, The latest investi- 
gations, although still uusatisfactory, tend strongly to confirm the version 
given in the English Bible. (See Gesenius's Thesaurus s. v.) Some, 
however, here as in chap. xxix. 1, give Ariel the sense of altar. Thus 
G-rotius translates the words, behold their altar, and regards it as a derisive 
exclamation of the enemy, while Jarchi makes it a sorrowful ejaeulation ox 
the Jews themselves. Aben Ezra and Kimchi give it the sense of mes- 
sengers, which is plainly a conjectural inference from the parallel expression. 
J. I). Michaelis characteristically makes it the name of a species of bird, 
and renders it Hohrdommel. The messengers meationed in the other 
clause are not those sent by Hezekiah to Isaiah (2 Kiogs xix. 2), nor the 
Maccabees, as being both priests and heroes (Vitringa), nor the ministers 
of the gospel, nor the two apocalyptic witnesses (G-ill), but probably the 
three men sent by Hezekiah to Rabshakeh (2 Kings xviii. 18), or perhaps 
the bearers of the tribute, weeping oa account of Sennacherib's refusal to 
fulfil his promise. Hendewerk supposes them to be called valiant, because 
they ventured into the enemy's camp ; others because they were probably 
military chiefs. Their weeping is agreed by all interpreters to be in striet 
accordance with the ancient usage, as described, for example by Homer. 
Aeeording to Coeceius, the first clause is an exclamation at the death of 
Gustavus Adolphus. 

8. The highioays are wasfed, the way/arer ceaseth ; he breaJcs the covenant, 
despises cities, values no man. Those are not the words of the ambassadors 
reporting the condition of the country (Grotius), but of the Prophet him- 
self describing it. The scene presented is not that of Protestant cities 
seized by Antichrist, and a stop put to a religious course and conversation 
■(G-ill), but the actual condition of Judea during the Assyrian invasion. 
(Compare Judges v. 6.) The verbs of the last clause are not to be indefi- 
nitely construed (Cocceius), nor do they agree with wayfarer, but with 
Sennacherib or the Assyrian. They are not to be rendered as pluperfects 
(Junius), but as preterites or descriptive presents. The meaning is not that 
he rejected the cities offered him by Hezekiah (Lowth), nor that he bar- 
barouslydisregardedthe condition of theconquered country(J.D.MichaeKs), 
but that he despisM its defences as unable to resist him. The last words 
may either mean that he has no regard to any man's interest or wishes, or 
that he does not value human life. Some have strangely understood this 
as an impious reproach oa God himself as having brdken his engagements. 

9. The land mourneth, languisheth ; Lebanon is ashamed, it pines away ; 
Sharon is like a wildemess, and Bashan and Carmel cast (their leaves). 
■The most fertile and flourishing parts of the country are described as deso- 
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late. Tliat the lauguage is figurative, may be inferred from tbe fact that 
none of the places mentioned were in Judah. Hitzig and Hendewerk 
«uppose tlie date of the prediction to be fixed by tbe allusion to thefalling 
of tbe leaf. But would tbis periodical cliaDge be represented as a sign of 
desolation ? According to Umbreit, Lebanon (the white mountain) is here 
described as blushing, but according to Ewald as turning pale. Barnes 
thinks the reference is to the places through which the Assyrians had 
passed. J. D. Michaelis follo-ws up his favourite mode of exposition by 
assertiag that "^V^ denotes the buzzing of the gadfly, but is here used in 
the sense of stoarming, and applied to the hostile armies. Cocceius takes 
the same word in the sense of roaring. According to Grotius, the Sharon 
here meant is the one in Bashan (1 Chron. v. 16). Accordiag to Clericus, 
Lebanon is put for mount Niphates, and the other places for places in 
Assjaia. 

10. Now will I arise, saith Jelwvah, noio will I ie lified up, now will 
I exalt myself. The emphasis is not upon the pronoun (Barnes), which 
ia that case would have been expressed in Hebrew, but upon the adverb 
now, which is twice i'epeated to imply that the time for the divine interpo- 
sition is arrived, and that there shall be no more delay. According to 
Gesenius, Dpn« is for Q^nri^, but others read C3?pnt?. 

11. Ye shall conceive chaff, ye shall hring forth stubhle ; , your hreath 
(as') fire shall devour you. The fijst clause contaius a common Scriptural 
figwe for failure and frustration. (See chap. xxvi. 18.) Chaff and stubble 
are not named as beiug dry and innutritious food (Vitringa), which would 
be wholly out of place in this connection, but as worthless and perishable 
substances. Lowth follows Secker and the Targum in reading ^nn 1DD for 
DDni*i (my spirit like fire shall consume you.) Grotius takes ni") iri the sense 
oianger, Clericus in that oi ^ride. Calvin understands the clauseto mean 
that their own breath should kindle the fire that destroyed them. As 
specimeiis of opposite extremes in exposition, it may be mentioned, that 
J. D. Michaelis applies this last clause to the infection of the plagtie as com- 
municated by the breath, Cocceius to the evils arising from the abuse of 
religious liberty in Germany and Holland, and espeeially from efforts to 
reunite the Protestant and Romish Churches. 

12. And nations shall be lime-kilns (or bumings of lime) ; thorns cut up, 
in the fire they shall burn. By nations we are not to understand the 
different races mingled 'm Sennacherib's army, but all nations that incur 
the wrath of God. The same word burnings is applied to the aromatic 
fumigations used at ancient burials (Jer. xxxiv. 5), to which there may be 
some allusion here. The Hebrew word according to analogy may be a noun 
,of place (Hendewerk), but is commonly supposed to denote burnings. 
Clericus connects the clauses by supposing that the thoms are described as 
being burnt in lime-kilns. The ideas expressed are those of quickness and 
intensity. The thoms are perhaps described as ciit up, to suggest thatthey 
are dry, and therefore more combustible. On this same verse J. D. 
Michaelis observes, that the Jews at that time burnt the»bodies of the dead ; 
Knobel, that they regarded the custom with abhorrence. The former adds 
that when they burnt the Assyrians they might be said to burn a nation. 
Gill of course refers the verse to the futm-e destraction of antichi-istian 
Rome. (Rev. xvii. 16, xviii. 8.) ' 

13. Hear, ye far, idiat I have done, and hioiv, ye near, niy might. 
JBjfar and near the Targum understands confirmed saints and repentant 
Binners ; Junius, the Jews and Gentiles ; Hendewerk, the ten tribes and the 
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Jews; but Barnes, more naturaUy, all -witliout esception. According to- 
•Hitzig, the near are commanded to Imow, because they can see for \hem-r 
selves. Henderson retains the common version, flcZi;noit;ie%e. According 
to Hendewerk, this is the beginning 6f a third distinct prediction. It is really 
an apostrophe, expressing the . magnitude of the event predicted in the 
foregoing context. 

14. Afraid iii Zion are tlie sinners ; not at or near Zion, meaniug the 
Assyrians (Sanctius), biit in Zion, i. e. in Jerusalem, referring to the im- 
pious Jews themselves ; trembUng lias seizecl the impioiis, a parallel expres- 
sion to sinners. The meaning hypocrites is rejected by the modern lexico- 
graphers for that of ivvpure or gross sinners. So Calvin, in the margin of 
his version, has sceleraios. The persons so described are the wicked and 
unbelieving portion of the Jews. Grill applies the terms directly to formal 
professors in the reformed churches ; Grotius, to such of the Jews as had 
apostatized to heathenism in order to conciliate Sennacherib. On this far- 
fetched hypothesis Vitringa "well remarks, that such expedients were un- 
known in ancient warfare, and that Sennacherib probably cared nothing as 
■to the religion of those whom he attacked. What follows might be under- 
stood as the language of the Prophet himself, giving a reason for the terror 
of the wicked. Interpreters appear to be unanimous, however, in making 
it the language of the wicked Jews themselves. At the same time, they 
differ greatly as to the time at which these words must be supposed to 
have been spoken, Some refer them to the past, and uhderstand the verse 
to mean that they are now in terror who once said thus and thus. On this 
hypothesis, the words themselves might be explained as the language of 
Who of vs is .afraicl ("11^^) of the devoiiring fire ? Who of -us is afraid of 
everlasting burnings ? Or with Vitringa, as the language of complaint, Who 
ofiis can dxvell luith [this) devowing fire? Who ofiis can dwell xvith [these) 
perpetual bwnings ? i. e. with a God of such severity ? But the great mass 
of interpreters, both old and new, suppose this to begiven not as the former 
but the present language of the wicked Jews, when actually seized with 
terror. Not those who once said, but toho now say, &c. On this supposi- 
tion, it can be expressive neither of defiance nor complaint, but only of 
alarm and desperation. Ewald, adopting this interpretation in the general, 
gives "113* the sense of proiecting, derived from its primary import of 
sojourning as a guest and a Mend ; but this is a gratuitous departure from 
the usage of the language. Those who adhere to it are still divided as ta 
the application of the figures. Grotius understands by the fire the Assyrian 
host that menaced them. Who can abide this devouring flre ? Piscator, 
the fire of God's wrath, as executed by the Assyrians. Aben Ezra, the 
wrath of God as exercised against the Assyrians themselves. This is the 
interpretation commonly adopted. It supposes the words to be expressive 
of the feelings excited by the slaughter of Sennacherib's host. If this be a 
specimen of God's vindicatory justice, what may we expect? Who of us 
can clwell ivith {this) devouring fire ? Who of us can divell with these per- 
petual burnings? Many make the language' still more emphatic, by sap- 
posiug that the Prophet argues from the less to the greater. If these are 
God's temporal judgments, what must his etemal wrath be ? If the mo- 
•mentary.strokes of his hand are thus resistless, ivho ofus can clwell iviththe 
devouringfire, who ofus can clwell with everlasting burnings ? The last words 
may then be taken in their strongest and most unrestricted sense: Hender- 
son thinks they have; no meaning if they do not refer to eternal punish- 
ment. 1i? does not here mean /or us or with tcs, but is used in its widest 
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sense, as expressive of relation in general, to qualify tlie pronoun — Who 
with respect to ns, i. e. who of us, as opposed to men in general. Gesenius 
describes it as an empliatic formula, and yet omits it in the translation. 
Hitzig and Hendewerk take fire and buming as a poetical description of 
tlie plague, by whicb tbey suppose the Assyrians to bave perished. Clericus, 
more suo, understands it of the buming of the villages of Judah by the 
invaders. Enobel says the buming vras called everlasting, beeause it was 
everlasting in its consequences, i. e. it destroyed what it consumed for 
ever. But who' could or would speak, in any language, of a man's being 
hung with an everlasting rope, or killed by an everlasting stroke of 
lightning ? De Dieu's construction of the last clause, as containing se- 
veral distinct propositions (quis commorahitur nostrum? ignis devorat, &e.), 
is ingenious, but unnatm-al and whoUy unnecessary. 

15. This verse contains a description of the righteons man, not unlike 
that ia the fiffceenth and twenty-fourth Psalms. Walking righteousnesses 
i. e. leading a righteous life. Walk is a common Scriptural expression for 
the course of conduct. The plural form of the other word may either be 
used to mark it as an abstract term, or as an emphatie expression for fal- 
ness or completeness of rectitude. In order to retain the figure of walk- 
ing, the preposition in may be supplied before the noun ; but in Hebrew it 
seems to be govemed directly by the verb, or to q^ualify it as an adverb. 
And speaking right things, or (taking the plural merely as an abstract) recti- 
tude or righteomness. The idea is not merely that of speaking truth as 
opposed to falsehood, but that of rectitude in speech as distinguished from 
rectitude of action. Bejecting or desjoising (or, combining both ideas, re- 
jecting with contempt) ihe gain of oppressions or extortions. Shaking his 
hands from taking hold of the hribe, an expressive gesture of indignant 
refusal, which Forerius compares to Pilate's washing his hands, and 
Gataker to PauFs shakiug off the viper. Malvenda imagines that the terms 
are so selected as to suggest the idea of a weighty gift. Gresenius and 
others greatly weaken the expression, and indeed destroy its graphic form, 
by rendering the phrase, whose hand refuses to receive a hribe. The trae 
sense is forcibly conveyed in J. D. Michaelis's version, shakes his hands 
thaJt no hribe may stick to them, and in Gill's homely paraphrase, that imnH 
receive any, but when they are put into his hands shakes them out. The 
Chaldee Paraphrase of this first clause contains the expression mammon of 
fakehood, which may be compared with the mammon of imrighteousness in 
Luke xvi. 9. Stopping his earsfrom hearing hloods, i. e. plans of murder, 
or as Lowth expresses it, the proposal of hloodshed. For the usage of the 
plural form 0""^^, see the note on chap. i. 15. Shutting his eyes fromlook- 
ing at evil, i. e. from conniving at it, or even beholding it as an indifferent 
spectator. The 3 is then a mere connective, like the English at or on ; 
but the combination of this verb aud particle appears in many cases to 
denote the act of gazing at a thing with pleasm-e, which idea would be 
perfectly appropriate here. Lowth has against the appearance of evil, 
which does not convey the exact sense of tiie original. According to the 
natural connection of the passage, this verse would seem to contain the 
answer to the question in ver. 14, and is so understood by those who make 
the question mean, "Who can stand before this terrible Jehovah ? But on 
the supposition of an allusion to etemal punishment, the answer is absurd, 
for it implies that the righteous man can or will endure it. This may 
either be regarded as a proof that there is no such allusion to eternal 
punishment in ver. 14, or as a proof that this is not an answer to the ques- 
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tion there recorded. The former conclusion is adopted by the latest 
German writers, who understand this verse as meaning that God is a con- 
sumin» fire only to the wicked, and that the righteous man, as here 
described, is perfectly secure. On the other hand, Henderson separates 
this verse from the preceding context by a larger space than usual, making 
this the beginning, as it were, of a new paragraph. To this construction 
there is the less objection, as the sentence is evidently incomplete in this 
verse, the apodosis being added in the next. 

16. He (the character described in ver. 15) high places shall inhabif. 
This does not denote exalted station in society, but safety from enemies, in 
bein» above their reach, as appears from the other clause. Fastnesses (or 
strongholds) of rochs (shall he) his lofty place, i.e. his refuge or his place 
of safety, as in chap. xxv. 12. Tothe idea of secm-ity is added that of sus- 
tenance, without which the first would be of no avail. His hread is given, 
including the ideas of allotment or appointment and of actual supply. 
His ivater sure, or, retaining the strict sense of the participle, secured. At 
the same time there is evident allusion to the moral usage of the word as 
signifying faithful, true, the opposite of that which fails, deceives, or dis- 
appoints the expectation, in which sense the same word, with a negative, is 
applied by Jeremiah (xv. 18) to zvaters that fail. Clericus explains the 
fixst clause of this verse as a promise that those living in the plain should 
be as safe as if they hved in the mountains. Grotius explains the second 
as a promise of literal deliverance fr'om famine. Knobel arbitrarily applies 
the whole to protection and supply in a time of siege, and then infers that 
the passage must have been composed before Sennacherib approached Jeru- 
salem, because the Prophet affcerwards was well aware that no siege had 
taken place at all. This charge of false prediction is exploded by the 
simple observation, that the verse is an assurance, clothed in figurative 
language, of general protection and supporfc to the righteous. Vitringa's 
reference of the words in their lower sense to the support of the Levitical 
priesthood, and in their higher sense to the happiness of heaven, goes as 
much to an extreme, though in an opposite direction. 

17. A king in his heauty shall thine eyes hehold. Kimchi, by an 
arbitrary syntax, takes the future as a past tense, and refers it to the king 
of Assyria, whom their eyes had seen but should see no more. Besides 
the grammatical objection to this version, it is inconsistent with the otiier 
clause, and unless that also be referred to the same subject by supplying 
king before a distant land. Of those who take the futures in their proper 
meaning, some suppose Jehovah to be meant (Vitringa, J. D. Michaelis), 
others the Messiah (Abarbenel), but most writers Hezekiah, either exclu- 
sively (Gesenius), or as a type of Chrisfc (Calvin). For this departure from 
his customary mode of exposition, Calvin thinks it necessary to apologise 
by saying, ne quis me hic allegorias sequiputet a quihus sum alienus. To 
see the king in his heauty does not mean in his moral excellence (Hende- 
werk), but in his royal state, with tacit reference to his previous state of 
mourning and dejection (chap. xxxvii. 1). They (i.e. thine eyes) shall 
hehold a land ofdistances or distant places. The most natural explanation 
of this phrase would be a distant land, in which sense it is used by Jere- 
miah (viii. 19), and a part of it by Zechariah (x. 9), and by both in refer- 
ence to exile or captivity. The verse before us, taken by itself, might be 
understood as a threatening that the Jews should see the king of Babylon 
inhis royal state, and ina distant land. Interpreters seem to be agreed, 
Jiowever, that in this connection it can be taken only as a promise. Grotius 
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accordingly esplains it to mean tliat after the fall of tlie Assyrian host, the 
Jews sliould be free to go abroad without restraint, and especially to visit 
the scene of the catastrophe. This explanation he illustrates by a parallel 
feom Yirgil. Pandunfur portce, j\ivat ire et Dorica castra desertosque videre 
locos Utusque relictum. Hitzig confines it to their literally seeiny far and 
■ffide from the walls of Jerusalem, their view being no longer obstructed 
by entrenchments or the presence of the enemy. Luther and others, on 
the contrary, suppose the land itself to be here described as actually widened 
by an accession of conquered territority. To all these explanations it may 
be objected that the Prophet does not speak of distant houndaries or fron- 
tiers, as in chap. sxvi. 15, but of a distant land. The only explanation of 
the verse as a promise, against which this objection does not lie, is that of 
Henderson, who translates the clause, they sJiall see distant lands, and ex- 
plains it to mean that instead of being cooped up within the walls of Jeru- 
salem by the Assyrians, the inhabitants should not only freely traverse their 
own land, but visit distant nations. Whether the Uberty of foreign travel 
is in this connection an appropriate promise, may be made a question. 
Piscator understands the clause, to mean that their eyes should see 
ambassadors from a far country, viz. those of Berodach-baladan (2 Kings 
XX. 12). But in this case the most important word of the sentence is 
supplied by mere conjecture. Vitringa applies the whole verse, in its 
lower sense, to the conquest of the Maccabees and their enlargement of 
the Jewish territory, but in a higher sense to the glorious reign of the 
Messiah. 

- 18. Thy lieart sJiall meditate terror. This does not mean, it shall con- 
ceive or experience present terror, but reflect on that which is akeady past. 
"What foUows is explained by some as the language of the Jews in their 
terror calling for the officers on whom they depended for protection. 
But the officers here named are not those to whom they would pro- 
bably have looked in this emergency. Others more naturaUy understand 
it therefore as the triumphant exclamation of the people when they found 
themselves so suddenly dehvered from their enemies. Where is lie tJiat 
counted ? tvJiere is Jie tJtat iveigJied f wJiere is Jie tJiat counted tJie towers ? 
As a noun, ">£>D means a scrihe, and is commonly so rendered here. Some 
even give it the New Testament sense of y^a/M/xanvg, a learned man or 
doctor of the law. So the Septuagint {'y^afifj,arixol), the Vulgate {Uteratus), 
Luther (ScJiriftgelelirten), Viteinga (docttis). This leads of course to an 
analogous interpretation of the other terms, as meaning legis verha pon- 
derans, doctor parvulorum, dialecticus^ subtilis, &c., &e. Others, adhering 
to the Hebrew usage of the noun *i??D, understand by it a secretary, finan- 
cial or military, perJiaps a secretary of state, or of war, or an inspector- 
general (Barnes). The clause is stiU more modemized by J. T>. MichaeUs : 
wJiere is the general ? where is tJie engineer ? But as the second "l&D i^ 
evidently construed as a paxticiple, and in the primary sense of counting 
it is much more natural to understand the first "ISD and vpEJ' in Uke man- 
ner, as denoting him who counted, him who weighed. This is Ewald's con- 
struction (tcer zdJdte, wer wog), and Lowth gives the same sense to the 
words as nouns [tJie accomptant, tJie weigJier of trihute). Thus explained, 
they may be appUed eitherto the^instiounents of the Assyrian domination in 
Judea, orto certainnecessaryofficers attached to the besieging army. The 
counting and weighing may be either that of tribute, or of miUtary wages 
The second 1SD denotes the same act as the first, but is appUed expressly 
to another objeet. The towers are of course the fortifications of Jerusalem. 
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By counting them, some uiiderstatid surveying them, either wifch a view to 
ffarrisoning or dismantling ; "others, the act of reconnoitring themfrom -with- 
out, which some ascribe particularly to Rabshakeh or Sennacherib himself. 
The general meaning of the verse is plain,- as an expression of surprise and 
joy, that the oppressor or besieger had now vanished. The Apostle Paul, 
ia 1 Cor. i. 20, has a sentence so much like tbis, in the threefold repetition 
of the question ivfiere, and in the use of the word scribe, that it cannot be 
regarded as a mere fortuitous coincidence. Of the mutual relation of the 
passages, two views have beeii taken by interpreters. Junius and Gocceius 
reoard that in Corinthians as a quotation of the one before us, and Yitringa 
makes the former determine the whole meaning of the latter. He accord- 
ingly explains the Hebrew words as all denoting some form of worldly wis- 
dom and sagaeity, or its possessors, and the whole verse as implying that 
the great deliveranee had not been wrought by any such means but by Grod 
alone. The violence done by this interpretation to the language of the 
Prophet is enough of itself to make the hypothesis on which it rests a doubt- 
ful one. Calvin, on the other hand, denies that Paul has any reference to 
this place, which is going too far, since ifc is probable, as Henderson ob- 
serves, that the structure of the one passage may have suggested the ofcher. 
The expression ilis written, in the preceding verse of the epistle, introduceg 
a quotation from chap. xxix. 14, but does not necessarily extend to the next 
verse, which may therefore be regarded as a mere imitation, as to form and 
diction, of the one before us. 

19. The fierce (oT determined) people thou sJialt not see. Thou shalt see 
no more the Assyrians, whose disappearance was implied in the questions 
of the foregoing verse. The essential idea of TJ/IJ seems to be that of firm- 
ness and decision, perhaps with the accessory idea of agressive boldness. 
It is taken in the stronger sense of impudent by several of the ancient ver- 
sions. Pe Dieu and Capellus (fche two Ludovici, as Vitringa calls them) 
would read ti?1? so as to secure a parallelto w^ in the other clause. (Com- 
pare Ps. cxiv. 1.) . A people deep of Up from hearing, i. e. too obscure for 
thee to understand. Deep is referred to the sound of the voice, the mode 
of utterance, by the Septuagint {l3a6-j(pomv) Glericus (e lorofundo gutture 
loquentem), and Vitringa, who illustrates the expression by the difference 
between the utterance of the Swiss and the Saxons on the one hand, and the 
French and English on the other. But the later writers more correctly 
understand deep as denoting obscure or unintelligible. The preposition be- 
fore hearing, though not directly negative, is virtually so, asit denotes aicag 
from, which is really equivalent to so as nbt to hear, or he heard. (See the 
note on chap. v. 6.) Barbarous tongiie (or of a barbarous tongue), unthout 
meaning (literally, there is no ^neaning). The verb iJ'?, in its other forms, 
means to mo&k or scoff, an idea closely eonnected, in the Hebrew usage, 
with that of foreign language, either because the latter seems ridiculous to 
those who do not understahd it, or becauseunmeaning jargon is often used 
in moekery. Jerome's translation of the last phrase, in quo milla est sapi- 
entia, changes the meaning of the elause entirely. Some of the latest Ger- 
man writers understand it to signify not only unintelligible but unmeaning, 
and regard the description as an illustration of Jewish narrowness and pre- 
judice. The parallelism might have taught them that no more was meant 
to be conveyed than the actual want of meaning to the hearers. The whole 
is a mere paraphrastic deseription of a people altogether strange and foreign. 
Henderson supposes the expressions to refer to the Medo-Persian mereen- 
aries in the ASsyriah army, but most interpreters apply them directly to the 
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AssyriaBS themselves. According to Gill, the language here meant is the 
Latin ; but tlie people lie explains to be both Turks and Papists. 

20. Behold Zion, the city of our festivals. Instead of the presence of 
foreign enemies, see Jerusalem once more the scene of stated solenmities. 
Houbigant and Lowth, on the alleged authority of the Targum, read thou 
shalt see, which is not only unnecessary, but less expressive than the direct 
command to see the object as aheady present. The address is to the people 
as an individual, and not lo Zion ilself, as Luther and the Targum have it. 
Thine eyes shall see Jerusalem a quiet home, a tent (that) shall not be removed 
(or taken doim). The whole of this description is drawn from the usages 
of the nomadic life. Its stakes shall not hepulled up for ever, and all its cords 
shall not be broken, or in our idiom, none ofits cords shall be broken. Ac- 
cording to Kimchi, nX37 means for a long time (^l ]iy\) ; according to Hen- 
derson, until the end of the old dispensation. The peculiar beauty of the 
imagery lies in ascribing permanence to a tent, which, from ifcs very nature, 
must be moveable. Tlus may either imply a previous state of agitation and 
instabUity, or that the church, though weak in herself, should be strength- 
ened and established by the power of God. Gill understands the verse as 
describing what he calls the Philadeljjhian church state. Conrad Pellican 
applies it to the rest and peace of heaven ; Vitringa, to the state of the 
Jews under the Maccabees, considered as a type of the Christian Church. 
He also robs the passage of its beautifal simplicity, by making it the lan- 
guage of a choii* of teachers, or of the Prophet speaking in their name, and 
by giving to eaeh part of the tent a speeific spiritual sense, the stakes being 
the promises, and the ropes the hope and faith of true behevers. On this 
mode of espounding the prophetic figures, see the esposition of chap. v. 8. 
21. But there shall Jehovah he mighty for us (or in our lehalf). Some 
take the partieles Qi^ ''3 separately, as meaning because certainly. There is 
no need, however, o'f departing from the ordinary sense of but, which the 
phrase bas elsewhere after a negation. The connection of the verses is, 
that Zion shall never be weakened or removed, but on the contrary Jehovah, 
&c. The construction of ">*^&5 as a mere epithet of nin* is forbidden by the 
coUocation of the words. The sense seems to be that he will there display 
his power for our protection and advantage. A place of rivers, streams, 
hroad (pn) hoth hands (or sides), i. e. completely surrounding her. Cocceius 
connects this clause with the verb of the preceding verse, [thine eyes shall 
see aplace, &c.), and throws the immediately foregoing words into a par- 
enthesis. J. t>. MichaeUs supplies we have. But most interpreters con- 
nect these words directly with Jehovah. Of these some suppose DlpO to be 
used like the Latin loco meaning in the place, instead. The promise then 
is, that Jehovah will supply the place of streams and rivers. Others more 
boldly put DlpJ^ in apposition with nin"», and explain the clause to mean 
that Jehovah will himself be a place of streams and rivers to the people. 
Clericus supposes the allusion to nomadic life to be still continued, and the 
people to be described as encamping on the banks of noble streams, but 
■without incurring the dangers usually incident to such a situation. Accord- 
ing to Gill, the ideas meant to be conveyed are those of abundance, fireedom, 
pleasant situation and secmity. Many interpreters suppose the situation 
of Jerusalem to be here compared with that of Nineveb, Memphis; and other 
cities situated on great rivers, the want of which advantage was abundantly 
compensated by the divine protection. But the latest German writers 
understand the clause as meaning that God himself would be to Zion what 
moats and trenches are to fortified cities. This idea is neither natural in 
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itself nor naturally suggested by the words stream-i and rivers, the plurals of 
the terms wliich are commonly applied to the Nile and the Euphrates. The 
most obvious explanation seems to be that this clause is an amplification of 
the adverb ^^. Jehovdh will he mightyfor us tJiere. What place is meant ? 
A place of rivers and streams broad on both sides, i. e. spreading in every 
direetion. There is the less occasion, therefore, to read ^^ with Lowth or DK^ 
with Koppe. The situation deseribed is one which has all the advantages 
of mighty streams without their dangers. There shall not go in it an oared 
ve-ssel (literally, a ship qfoar), and a gallant ship shall not pass through it. 
The parallel expressions both refer, no doubt, to ships of war, which, in 
ancient times, were propelled by oars. The antithesis which some assume 
between trading ships and vessels of war would here be out of place. The 
fine old English phrase gallant ship is ill exchanged by some translators for 
mighty or magnificent vessel. 

22. For Jehovah our Judge, Jehovah our Lawgiver, Jehovah our King, 
he will save us. This is a repetition of the same idea, but without the 
figures of the preeeding verse. Ewald agrees with the older writers in 
making Jehovah the subject and the other nouns the predicates of a series 
of short sentences (Jehovah is our Judge, &e.). Gesenius makes them all 
the complex subjeet of the verb at the end. The general meaning is the 
same in either case. 

23. Thy ropes are cast loose ; they do not hold upnght iheirmast; they 
do not spread the saii ; then is shared phinder qf booty in plenty ; the lame 
spoil the spoil. Coceeius refers the first clause to the tent (thy cords are 
lengthened) and the rest to a ship. Clericus makes the whole relate to a 
teat, and supposes pn to denote the central pole or post. Interpreters are 
agreed, however, that there is, at the beginning of this verse, a sudden 
apostrophe to the enemy considered as a ship. This figure wx)uld be natu- 
rally suggested by those of ver. 21. It was tiicre said that no vessel should 
approach the holy city. But now the Prophet seems to remember that one 
had done so, the proud ship of Assyria. But what was its fate ? He sees 
it dismantled and abandoned to its enemies. The first phrase is rendered 
in Robinson's Gesenius, thy tacJdings are broJcen in pieces, an expression 
which could hardly be appHed to ropes. The Rabbins understand it to 
mean, thy ropes are abandoned by the sailors. The Vulgate version is 
laxati sunt. The last two explanations may be combined by supposing the 
words to mean that they cast the ropes loose and abandon them. Kimchi 
explains p as an adverb meaning well or rightly ; Cocceius as a noun, 
meaning the base or socket of the mast. This last is adopted by most of 
the late writers ; but an equally natural eonstruction is to make p an adjec- 
tive meaning upright, whieh is justified by usage and peeuliarly appropriate 
in this eonneetion. Some take D3 in its more usual sense of flag or banner, 
without materially changing that of the whole sentence. ^K marks the 
transition from abandonment to plunder, whether past or future. 7?^ iy 
appears to be an emphatic pleonasm or reduplication. The eagemess of the 
pillage is expressed by making the lame join in it. 

24. And the inhdbitant shall notsay, I am sich (or have leen sick). This 
may either mean that none shall be sick, or that those who have been so 
shall be recovered. Some interpreters suppose an allusion to the plague. 
The people dweUing in it (is) forgiven {its) iniquity. Some suppose this to 
he an explanation of the sickness menfcioned in the first clause, as a spiritual 
laalady. Others understand it as explaining bodily disease to be the conse- 
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quence and punisliment of sin. Tlie words may l>e taken in a wider sense 
tlian either of these, namely, tliat suffering sliall cease with sid which is- 
its cause. Thus understopd, the words are strictly appHcable only to a 
Btate of things still futiu-e, either upon earth or in heaven. The last clause- 
shews the absurdity of making the first mean merely that no one shall ex- 
cuse himself from joicdng in the pillage on the plea of sickness. 


CHAPTEE XXXIY. 

Tms chapter and the next appear to constitute one prophecy, the first 
part of which (chap. xxxiv.) is fiUed with threatenings against the enemies 
of the church, the latter part (chap. xxxv.) with promises to the church 
itself. The threatenings of chap. xxxiv. are directed, first against the- 
nations in general, vers. 1-4, and then against Edom in particular, vers» 
5-15, with a closiog affirmation of the truth and certainty of the predie- 
tion, vers. 16, 17. The destruetion of the enemies of Zion and the desola- 
tion of their lands are represented by the figures of a great sacrifice or 
slaughter,- the falHng of the heavenly bodies, the conversion of the soil into 
brimstone and the waters into pitch, and the inhabitation of animals peculiar 
to the desert. 

Rabbi Moses Haccohen appHes all this to the desolation of Edom in the 
days of Isaiah. G-rotius, who adopts the same hypothesis, supposes these 
judgments to have been provoked by the aid which the Edomites afforded 
to the Assyrians in their invasion of Judea, and to have been executed by 
the Ethiopians. Schmidius also appHes the chapter to the Hteral desola- 
tion of Edom in the days of Isaiah. Eusebius appHes it to the day of 
judgment and the end of the world. CyrU makes the same appHcation of 
vers. 1-4, but appHes the rest to the destruction of Jerusalem and the 
Jewish commonwealth mysticaUy represented here by Edom. Theodoret 
extends this explanation to the whole, in which he is followed by Cocceius. 
The rabbinical interpreters, "with one exception which has been already 
mentioned, explain Edom as a mystical or figurative name for Eome, or 
rather Christendom, of which Eome was once the representative, and 
understand the chapter as predicting the future downfall of the Christian 
powers in the days of the Messiah. On this same rabbinical bypothesis 
Yitringa rears a Christian exposition, by making Edom the emblem not of 
Christian but of antichristian (i. e. papal) Eome. So J. H. Michaelis, 
Gill, and others, most of whom, however, give the prophecy a greater lati- 
tude of meaning, as a general threatening of destruction to the enemies of 
Zion, but especiaUy to antichrist here typified as Edom. J. D. MichaeHs 
regards the prophecy as yet to be fulfilled, and thinks it possible that the- 
ancient Idumea may hereafter be possessed by an antichristian power whose 
destruction is here foretold. Eosenmiiller and the other recent German 
writers regard the whole as an extravagant expression of revengeful malice 
by a writer long posterior to Isaiah. This gratuitous assumption is sus- 
tained by the usual empirical criticism, which, as we have seen before, may 
be employed on either side of any question. Hitzig, whUe complaining of 
the writer's diffuseness and verbosity, heaps up tautological expressions of 
eontempt in his own peculiar stjle. It is worthy of remark, too, that the 
spirit of this chapter is extremely shocking to these pious unbelievers. 
Leaving these prejudiced interpretations out of view, the reference of the 
prophecy to antichrist may be objected to, upon the ground that the sense 
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wliicli it gives to Edom is a forced one, not sustained by any nsage or 
authority, except certain parts of tlie book of Bevelation, whiclx tlie older 
■writers tised as a key to the.ancient prophecies, vrhereas these alone afford 
the key to it. The simplest and most satisfactory view of the whole passage 
is the one proposed by Calvin, who regards it as a general threatening of 
destruction to the enemies of Zion, Edom being particularly mentioned, as 
an enemy of ancient Israel, pecuharly' inveterate and malignant, and thence 
used to represent the whole class of such enemies. . Thus understood, the 
prophecy extends both to the past and future, and includes many particular 
events to "which interpreters have erroneously endeavoured to restrict it, not 
excepting the destruction of antiehrist, as the greatest event of this kind 
which is foretold in prophecy. Compare the note on chap. xi. 4. 

1. Come near, ye nations, to hear; and yepeoples, hearken. Lowth adds 
to me, on the authority of a single manuscript, Let the earth hear and its 
fulness (that which fijls it, all that it contains), ihe world and all its issms 
(or productions, all that comes forth from it). This may either be explained 
with Calvin as an appeal to inanimate nature, like the one at the beginning 
of the book (chap. i. 2), or as an appeal to men, poetically represented as 
the fruit of the earth, which is the sense given in the ancient versions and 
adopted by Vitringa. Knobel supposes a climax or anticlimax, the Prophet 
first involnng men {iiations and peoples), then brutes {ihefulness ofthe earth), 
and then plants {its produclions). But the sense thus put upon the fohiess 
of the earth is altogether arbitrary. This verse announces, as about to be 
delivered, a prediction of great moment and deserving the attention of the 
whole world. Cocceius understands by nations the heathen, and by peoples 
the tribes of Israel, a distiQction which he makes even in the first verse of 
the second Psalm. All other writers take the words as poetical equivalents. 
2. This verse assigns the reason for the invocafcion in the one before it. 
For (there is) anger to Jehovah. The Enghsh Version has, ihe indignation 
of the Lord is, an idea which would be otherwise expressed in Hebrew. 
The construction is the same as in chap. ii. 12. Jehovah has anger (or is 
angry) against dll^ the nations. The common version is upon, whieh is the 
primary meaning of the particle, and is appropriate in this case as suggest- 
ing the idea of infliction. That of hostility is of course implied, even if not 
expressed. Vitringa needlessly and arbitrarily distinguishes between the 
nations mentioned in the first verse and in this, upon the ground that those 
who were to be destroyed would not be summoned.to hear of their destrue- 
tion. But why not ? It is exactly like thq case of an individual convict 
hearing his sentence before its execution. Vitringa also makes Q^l^ mean 
nations in general, and Q*13n these nations, i. e. the ones to be destroyed. 
But D^ilJn « is the strongest expression possible in Hebrew for all nations. 
A7id wrath (is to Jehovah) against all their hosf. Not their armies in par- 
ticular, as Clericus suggests, but their whole multitude, all that belong to 
them. (Compare the same expression in Gen. ii. 1.) ffe has doomed them, 
or devoted them irrevocably to destruction. For the peculiar usage of the 
Hebrew verb, see the note on chap. xi. 15. He has given, (i. e. appointed 
and abandoned) them to the slaughter. The past tense is not a mere prce- 
ierltum propheticum, implying the certainty of the event although still 
future, but describes the divine determination or decree as really and lite- 
rally past. 

3. And their slain shall be cast out. The Hebrew word strictly means 
ilieir wounded, and is so translated in the Septuagint and some other ver- 
sions. But usage gives it the specific sense oiv:ounded mortally, and for 
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the most part in battle. Cast out, i. e. Tmburied. This suggests tbe seyeral 
ideas of contemptuous neglect, of a multitude too vast to be interred, and 
perbaps of survivors too few to perfonn the duty, (Compare chap. xiv. 
18-20.) They shall not lie unbmried merely for a time, but until they rot 
upon the ground, And their corpses (or carcases), iheir stench shallgo wp. 
The first noun is construed as an absolute nominative, as to their carcases, 
iheir stench, &e., which is equivalent in our idiom to tJie stench oftheir car- 
cases shall go wp. With reference to the same revolting circumstance, 
Lucan calls a battle-field olentes agros. (Compare Amos iv. 10, Joel ii. 
20.) And mountains shall be melted voith (or by) their blood, as they are 
sometimes washed away by rains or torrents. This cannot mean merely 
that blood shall run down from the hills (Glericus), but must be taken as a 
strong poetical hyperbole descriptive of excessive camage. 

4. And all the host qf heaven (or heavenly bodies) shall consume away. 
This verb is commonly applied to the pining or consumption occasioned by 
disease. In Ps. xxxviii. 6 it means to run as a sore, from which analogy 
Gesenius deduces here the sense of melting, and adopts Vitringa's noticn 
that the stars are poetically likened to wax eandles. Maurer, with a better 
taste, supposes the obscuration of the heavenly bodies to be represented as 
a piniug away. The ideas oisichly lights and dying lights are not unknown 
to modern poetry. And the heavens shall be rolled ujp (or togeiher) like a 
scroll, i. e. like an aneient volume [volumen from volvo), or a modem map. 
Grotius explaias this as meaning that nothing should be seen in the heavens 
any more than a book rolled up or closed. This idea Umbreit carries out 
by talking of the sky as God's great book, in which he has written his 
etemal name with countless stars. J. D. MichaeKs more naturally under- 
stands the Prophet as alluding to tiie phenomena of storms, in which the 
sky is first overcast and then covered with clouds, the motion of which gives it 
the appearance of being rolled together. The best explanation seems, how- 
ever, to be that proposed by Pfeiffer in his Dubia Vexata, to wit, that as 
God is elsewhere described as having stretched out the heavens like a cur- 
tain, their destruction or any total change in their appearance would be 
naturally represented as a rolling up of the expanse. In like maimer 
Horace says, horrida tempestas contraxit ccelum. The Targum strangely 
makes "ISDD mean accor^g to the book, i. e. the Scriptures. Montanus 
no less strangely makes it govern D^JStJTl (sicut liber coelorum), a constrac- 
tion utterly precluded by the article. (See a similar mistake of Lowth in 
chap. xvii. 8.) And all their host (referring to the heavens) shall fade (or 
fall away) like thefading qf a leaffrom a vine. This beautiful comparison 
with the decay of plants makes it the more probable that the preceding 
clause alludes to that of animal life and hot to the melting of wax or tallow. 
And like a fading (leaf) or a withered {fig) from a fig-tree. Knobel ex- 
plains f>^33 as a feminine collective put for the plural masculine, an idiom 
of which there are few if any unambiguous examples. As n?J? is masculine, 
the feminine adjective may be referred to a noun understood. J. D. 
MichaeKs imagines that this clause describes the seeming motion of the 
stai's occasioned by a noctumal earthquake. Grotius supposes the descrip- 
tion of the eamage to be still continued, and the exhalations of the putrid 
corpses to be here described as veiKng the heavens and producing those 
meteoric appearances called shooting stars. This extravagant conceit is justly 
condemned by Gesenius as a most iufeKcitous conception of a poetic image, 
and it is certainly worse than his own prosaic supposition of wax candles. 
Such exhibitions may enable us to estimate correctly the aesthetic contempt 
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with whicli some writers speak of tliis magnificent passage as plainly be- 
longing to a later age. A similar remark may be appKed to Knobers repe- 
tition of Vitringa's indiscreet suggestion as^to the popular belief of the 
Hebrews respeeting the heayens and the heavenly bodies. It would be no 
less rational to argue from the foregoing verse, that they believed in streams 
of blood so vast as to dissolve whole mountains. If the terms of that verse 
are poetical hyperboles, on what ground is this to be explained as a lesson 
in natural philosophy ? Another notion of Yitringa's, equally unfounded, 
although not adopted by the modem Germans, is that the terms of this 
verse plainly shew that the prediction has respect to some great body politic 
or organised society, the sun being the emblem of the civil power, the moon 
of the ecclesiastical, and the stars of distinguished men in Church and State. 
The context clearly shews that the terms used are not symboKeal but poeti- 
cal, and that here, as in ehap. xui. 10, the idea which they are all intended 
to convey is that of revohition, of sudden, total, and appalling change. The 
imagery of the passage has been partiaUy adopted in Matt. xxiv. 29, and 
Eev. vi. 13, neither of which, however, is to be regarded either as a repeti- 
tion or an explanation of the one before us. 

5. There is no need of givihg ''3 the sense of yea (Augusti), or of explain- 
ing it as^a mere connective particle (Knobel), since it may be construed, in 
its proper sense, either with ver. 3 (Hitzig), or with the whole of the pre- 
cedmg description. All this shall certainly take place, for my sword (the 
speaker being God himself) is steeped (saturated, soaked) in heaven. Most 
versions, ancient and modern, take the verb here in the same sense of being 
drunk or intoxicated, either with wrath or with the blood of enemies. It is 
very improbable, however, that two different figures were intended here and 
in ver. 7, where all agree that the earth is described as being soaked or 
saturated with blood. Koppe proposes to read nt31*lD sliarpened, after the 
analogy of Ezek. xxi. 83. The same sense had long before been put upon 
the common text by Clericus, who supposes an aUusion to the wetting of 
the grindstone or the blade in grinding. The Targum has remaled, on the 
authority of which loose paraphrase Lowth reads made bare, adding with 
great naivete in his note, whatever reading, different I presume from tlie 
present, he mightfind in his copy, Ifolloiv the sense which he has given ofit. 
This impKes that it is not even necessary to know what a reading is before 
it is aUowed to supersede the common text. The phrase in heaven has been 
variously explained. Some of the older writers understand it as express- 
ing the certainty of the event (as firm or sure as the heavens) ; others as de- 
scriptive of the great men who were to be destroyed. GiU says it may denote 
the whole Homan jpapal jurisdiction, and Henderson, who rejects aU allusion 
to Rome, explains it to mean the Idumean heaven pr fhe ruling power in 
Ed,om. Gesenius supposes the sword to be here described as drunk with 
wrath in heaven before it is drunk with blood on earth ; Ewald, as dropping 
blood in heaven as if by anticipation (wie zum voram). The best explana- 
tion is that of Calvin, who refers the expression to the divine determination 
and foreknowledge. In the sight of God the sword, although not yet actuaUy 
used, was already dripping blood. The sword is mentioned, neither because 
commonly employed in executions (Bames), nor in the sense of a butcher's 
knife (Yitringa), but as a natm'al and common though poetical expression 
for any instrument of vengeance. Knobel is singular in understanding this 
clause as referring to the slaughter of the Babylonians, already past, and 
now to be succeeded by that of the Edomites. Behold, upon Edom- it shall 
come down. Some translate the ftiture as a present, but there is no sufaeient 
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reason for departing from the proper sense. The Jewisli tradition is that 
Edom in tlie prophecies means Rome. For this opraion Abarbenel endea- 
vours to secure a historical foundation, by makmg the Romans actual 
descendants of Esau. Vitringa justly denounces this as egregious trifling, 
but adopts the same hypothesis, only applying the name to Pagan andPapal 
Eome. At the same time, he appears immlhng to abandon altogether its 
apphcation to the Jews themselves. Now the only thing common to these 
three distinct subjects is their mahgnant hatred of God's people. This.may 
serve, therefore, to confirm Galvin's doctrine, that the name is here appHed 
to the inveterate enemies of the church at large, and not to any one of 
them exclusively. Henderson, in avoiding Yitringa's error, goes to the 
opposite extreme of confining the prediction to the literal and ancient 
Edom. Even the G-erman critics grant that Edom is here mentioned as a 
representative. The same thing is clear from the whole complexion of this 
prophecy and from the analogy of others Uke it. The strength of the ex- 
pressions cannot be explained by the gratuitous assertion that it xoas merely 
adequate to meet the expectations of a patriotic Jeio in reference to the in- 
fiiction of divine judgment on those ivho had been the ancient and most in- 
veterate enemies oj his country. On the other hand, they are sufficiently 
accounted for, by the supposition that the passage is a prediction of the 
downfall not of Edom only, but of others Hke him. The falfihnent of these 
threatenings cannot be traced in the history of ancient Edom. They ceased 
to be a people, not by extii-pation, but by ineorporation with the Jews. The 
name Idumea, as employed by Josephus, includes a large part of Judea. 
The Herods, the last royal family of Judah, were of Idumean origin. And 
upon the people of my curse or doom, i. e. the people whom I have doomed 
to destruction (see ver. 2). This is not an extension of the threatening 
against Edom to.other nations (Junius), but a repetition of it in a different 
form. tDSK'?^? is not an adverbial phrase m.e&mngjustly, but a deelaration 
of the end for which the sword was to come down, viz. for judgment, i. e. to 
execute justice upon Edom. 

6. A sword (is) to Jehovah (or Jehovah has a sivord) ; it isfull ofblood. 
The genitive construction {the sicord nf Jehovah), although not ungram- 
matical, is not to be assumed without necessity. It is smeared with fat. 
The allusion is not to the fatty part of the blood or to the fat combined with 
it (Gesenius), but to fat and blood as the animal substances offered in 
sacrifice. With ihe blood of lamhs and goats, mentioned as well-known 
sacrificial animals, vnth the fat of the Iddneys (or the kidney fat) of rams, 
mentioned either as remarkable for fatness or as a parallel expression to the 
foregoing clause. For there is to Jehovah (or Jehovah has) a sacrifice in 
Bozrah, and a great slaughter in the land of Edom. H^T is otherwise ex- 
plained to mean a victim (Yulgate), or the preparation for a feast (Cocceius). 
Bozrah was an ancient city of Edom. Gresenius in his Commentary 
identifies it with Bostra in Auranitis ; but in his Thesaurus he agrees with 
Raumer and Hitzig in making it the same with the modern Busaireh, a 
viUage and castle m Arabia Petrsea, south-east of the Dead Sea (see Eobin- 
Bon's Palestine, ,ii. p. 570). Cocceius thinks Jerusalem is here called 
Bozrah as being a stronghold of thieves and robbers. Yitringa applies it to 
Eome, which he derives fi'om HOI, high. Hitzig applies this verse to the 
literal slanghter of the Edomitish flocks and herds, which seems inconsis- 
tent with the next verse. 

7. And unicorns shall come dotcn loith them, and hulIocJcs with hulls. 
And their land shall be soahed (or drenched) with hlood, dnd their dust with 
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fat shall hefattened. Tlie ancient versions, with great unanimity and uni- 

formity, explain 0X1 as meaning the unicom. This animal has been 

commonly regarded as fabulous in modern times ; but of late some traces of 

it have been found in Thibet and other parts of Asia. But even supposing 

it to be a real animal, we have no reason to believe that it was ever common 

in the Holy Land, as the D^l would seem to have been from the fireq^uency 

with which it is mentioned. The explanation of the Hebrew word by 

Aquila and Saadias, as meaning tbe rhinoceros, may be considered as ex- 

ploded by Bocharfc. The modern writers are divided between a certain 

species of gazelle or antelope, and the wild buffalo of Palestine and Egypt. 

The name may here be used either as a poetical description of the ox, or 

to suggest that wild as well as tame beasts should be included in the 

threatened slaughter. Some understand the term as denoting potent and 

maJignant enemies. Grrotius gives a distinctive meaning also to the speeies 

mentioned in the foregoing verse, the lambs being the common people, the 

goats the priests, and the fat rams the men of wealth. This mode of ex- 

position is at variance with the very nature of figurative ianguage. For 

D^iQNI in this verse some of the old Jews read D^DTl, Eomans. Dust here 

denotes dry soil, which is said to be enriched by the bodies of the slain. 

So Vu'gil says that Roman blood had twice enriched the soil of Macedonia. 

Thefidd of Waterloo (says Barnes) has thus heen celehrated, since the great 

hatlle there, for i^^odxicing rank and luxuriant haitests. To come down in 

the first clause is by some explained as meaning to come down to the 

slaughter (Jer. 1. 27, H. 40) ; by others to fall or sink under the fatal 

stroke (Zech. xi. 2). 

8. For (there is) a day of vengeance to Jehovah, a year of recompences for 
the cause of Zion, i. e. to maintain her cause. Some have taken this in an 
unfavourable sense as meaning to contend toith Zion. Cocceius and Umbreit 
regard day and year as a chmax, but most writers as equivalent indefinite 
expressions. This verse connects the judgments threatened against Edom' 
with the cause of Zion or the church of God, On the construction and 
the meaning of the first words of the sentence, compare chap. ii. 12. 

9. And her streams (those of Idumea or the land of Edom) shall be 
turned to pitch, and her dust to brimstone, and her land shall become burning 
pitch. This verse, as Calvin well observes, announces nothing new, but 
repeats the same prediction under other figures, borrowed from the over- 
throw of Sodom and Gomorrah, which throughout the Bible are set fortJi 
for an example, suffering the vengeance of eternal fire (Jude 7). To the 
fire and brimstone there mentioned, pitch or bitumen is added, as Hende- 
werk and Knobel suppose, because the soil of Idumea, lying adjacent to 
the Dead Sea, is bituminous, and abounds in veins or springs of naphtha. 
According to Sanctius, j)itch is mentioned as a substance easily kindled 
and burning long. \v7X\l neither means her valleys (Septuagint) nor her 
torrents (Lowth), but her streams in general, as distinguished from her 
dust or dry_ground, both being included in the general term land which 
occurs in the last clause (Hitzig). According to Knobel, the suf&x in n^li? 
still refers to Idumea, and the noun means swface. Grotius applies this 
description to the burning of the Idumean cities. Clericus explains the 
first clause as meaning that their streams should be as turbid as if tumed 
to pitch. Bames correctly understands it as expressing in the strongest 
terms the idea of utter and permanent destruction, as complete and terrible 
as iffhe streams were turned to pitch. The old editions of the Chaldee 
Paraphrase read here the streams of Rome, &c. According to the Talmud, 
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Bome was founded on the day that Jeroboam set up the golden calf, and 
is to be destroyed like Sodom and Gomorrah. Upon tbis tradition (whicb 
is given at length m Buxtorf s Talmudical Lexicon under the word i^^OYsy 
GDl seizes with avidity, so far as it is suited to his purpose, and applies it 
to the future destruction of Eome by fire, as predicted in Eev. xvii. 16, 
xviii. 8. Yitringa also thinks it not impossible that even this verse may 
be literally verified in the sulphureous soil of Latium and Campania. He 
seems indeed to have regarded it as an event likely to happen in his own 
day, and cites "with great solemnity the similar antieipations of Jerome 
Savonarola, as recorded by Philip de Comines, and the prophecy found, 
according to Matthew of Paris, in the bed-room of Gregory IX. So little 
does the failure of these earlier forebodings appear to have taught him 
their groundless and unprofitable nature ! At the same time he appears 
to allow ample space for the folfilment by referring to the great fire under 
Nero as a prelude to the final conflagration. 

10. I)ay and night it shall not be quenched ; for ever shall its smoke go 
wp; from generation to generation shall it lie xoaste; for ever and ever tliei-e 
shall he no onepassing through it. The remarkable gradation and accumu- 
lation of terms denoting perpetuity can scarcely be expressed in a trans- 
lation. This is espeeially the case with the last and highest of the series, 
which Lowth renders to everlasting ages, and Henderson io all perpetuiiy, 
neither of which is stronger than the common version for ever and ever, 
or approaches much nearer to the strict sense of the Hebrew phrase, to 
perjjetuiti/ of perpetuities. The original form of expression, though not 
the exact sense of the words, is retained by Theodotion, ug 'ie-^aTo. 
sff^druv. Grotius's charaeteristic explanation is iu these words : id est, 
diu. Lowth's disposition to improve the common version by substituting 
Latin for Saxon words is exemplified in this verse, where he changes waste 
and quenched into desert and extinguished. Grotius supposes an allusion 
to the long-contiaued smoking of bumt cities, and quotes parallels firom 
Yirgil and Seneca. A much more striking parallel is found iu the state- 
ment (Gen. xix. 28), that when Abraham looked toward Sodom and 
Gomorrah, the smoke of the country ivent up as ihe smolce of a furnace. 
These sublime and fearful images are copied ia the book of Eevelation 
(xiv. 10, 11), but it does not foUow that the copy, though inspired and 
prophetic, was intended to determine the sense of the original. Eosen- 
muller and Knobel understand the last words as meaning that no one shall 
go to it or pass into it, but Gesenius and Ewald with the older writers, that 
no one shall pass through or over it, implying that it shall not be a tho- 
roughfare for caravans or single traveHers. Keith, in his Evidence of 
Prophecy, has collected some remarkable illustrations of this passage from 
the incidental statements of modern travellers, with respect to what was 
onee the land of Edom. Thus Yohaey speaks of thirty deserted towns 
within three days' journey ; Seetzen, of a wide tract utterly without a place 
of habitation, and of his own route through it as one never before attempted; 
Burckhardt, of the passage as declared by the people of the nearest inha- 
bited districts to be impossible, in accordance with which notion he was 
unable to procure guides at any price. These are striking eoiacidences, 
and as illustrations of the propheey important, but are not to be insisted 
on as constituting its direct fuMment, for in that case the passage of these 
very travellers tbrough the country would falsify the prediction which 
they are cited to confirm. The truth of the prophecy in this clause is 
really no more suspended on such facts; than that of the first clause and 
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of tlie preceding verse upon the actaal existence of bituminous streams and 
a sulphureous soil througliout tlie ancient Idumea. The whole is a magni- 
ficent prophetie pieture, the fidelity of which, so far as it relates to ancient 
Edom, is notoriously attested by its desolation for a course of ages. In 
this verse Hitzig represents the ■writer as attaining his highest point of 
bittemess against the Edomites ; and Knobel, in a kindred spirit, says that 
the repeated threatening of perpetual desolation, while it makes the predic- 
tion more impressive, shews great spite {verrdth grossen Hass), an expres- 
sion far more applicable to the comment than the text, whieh is as little 
open to the charge of malice as the sentence which a judge pronounces ou 
a convict. 

11. Then shall possess it (as a heritage) the pelican and porcupine, the 
crane and crow shall dwell in it. And he (or one) shall stretch ujpon it the 
line of confusion and the stones of emptiness. Having declared that man 
should no longer pass through it, he now explains who shall be its inhabi- 
tants. The first verb is rendered by Cocceius shall inherit ; by Junius 
still more fnUy, shall possess hy hereditary right ; but by Gresenius and 
most later writers, shaU possess, which, though correct, is scarcely adequate, 
as the original word could not fail to suggest to a Hebrew reader the idea 
of succession. These animals should not only occupy the land, but occupy 
it as the successors and to the exclusion of mankind. The HSp is no doubt 
the pelican, as the etymology of the name (from Klp, to vomit) agrees with 
the habits of that bird, and the ancient versions to explain it. In this 
place, it is true, the Septuagint has not 'xsXsxav, as Henderson q^uotes it, but 
the general term o§vsa, and the Vulgate not pellicanvs but onocrotalus. The 
next word has been translated owl (Calvin), and hittern (English Yersion), 
but is now agreed to mean the porcupine or hedgehog, as explained in the 
Septuagint {iyivoi). The next word is now understood to denote, not an 
owl (Bochart), but a heron or crane ; according to the Septuagint, the ihis 
or Egyptian heron. The essential idea, as Calvin observes, is that of wild 
and solitary animals. (Compare chap. xiii. 21, 22; xiv. 23, Eev. xviii. 2.) 
Here again a remarkable coincidence is fomished by the statements of 
travellers with respect to the number of wild birds in Edom. Mangles, 
while at Petra, describes the screaming of the eagles, hawks, and owls, 
seemingly antoyed at any one approaching their tonely habitation. Bui'ck- 
hardt speaks of Tafyle as frequented by an immense number of crows, and 
of the birds called katta, which fly in such large flocks that the boys often 
kiU two or three at a time merely by throwing a stick among them. In 
this last case the coincidence is verbal also, as the hatta bears a strong 
resemblance to the riNp. The apparent inconsistency between this clause 
and the deseription of the country in the verse before it only shews that 
neither can be strictly taken, but that both are metaphorical predictions of 
entire desolation. Li the next clause the same idea is expressed by an 
entire change of figure. The verb may be construed either with Jehovah 
understood (Kimchi), or indefinitely, as by Junius [quisciuis conabitur), 
and Augusti (manzieht), which is really equivalent to the passive form 
adopted in the Vulgate {extendetur). In the use of the words inn and ina, 
there may be a distinct allusion to Gen. i. 2, as there is in Jer. iv. 23, 
The line meant is a measuring line, mentioned elsewhere not only in con- 
nection with building (Zech. i. 16), but also with destroying (2 Kings 
xxi. 13). The stones meant are not the black flints with which the soil 
of ancient Edom is profusely covered (Bm'ckhardt), but stones used for 
weights '{'DeTit. xxv. 13, Prov. xvi. 11), mi here Sor phiml-line or pluvi- 
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met. This sense, wliicli is given ia the Yulgate {perpendiculum), is re- 
quired by the parallelism, and assumed by all interpreters. The same 
figure is employed by (Amos vii. 7—9) to denote a moral test or standard, 
but in tbis case as a symbol of destruction. Tbe plummet is bere men- 
tioned, not because actually used in tbe taking down of buildings (Hen- 
derson), but as a parallel to line (Hitzig), both together expressing the 
idea of esact and carefal measurement. The sense of the whole metaphor 
may then be either that God has laid this -work out for himself and will 
perform it (Barnes), or that in destroying Edom he will act with equity 
and justice (Gill), or that even in destroying he will proceed deliberately 
and by rule (Knobel), which last sense is well expressed in Eosenmiiller's 
paraphrase {ad mensuram vastabitur, ad regulam depo^mlabitur). Ewald 
seems to understand the clause as meaning that the land sbould be meted 
out to new inhabitants, but that these should be only Waste and Chaos. 
Calvin and others make it mean that all attempts at restoration should 
be vain ; the line and plummet of the builder should only serve as mea- 
sures of desolation. According to Clericus, the sense is that there should 
be nothing to prevent one from measuring the rnins. The Septuagint 
cm'iously assimilates the clauses by translating this : Ass-centaurs shall 
inhabit it. 

12. Iler caves and there is no one there (i. e. her ttninhabited or empty 
eaves) they icill (sdll) call a Idngdoni, and all her chiefs xmll be cessation 
[i. e. cease to be). Lowth reads nn^nni or nmn ?J?, connects it wifch the 
preceding verse (for whieh division of the text he cites the authority of 
the Pesbito), and translates the last words of that verse as follows : — 
And the jplummet of emptiness over her scorched plains. Si^ch a sense is 
dearly purchased by an arbitrary change of text, and the introduction of 
a word of rare oecurrenee, not to say of doubtful meaning. Not content 
with this, however, he reads ^^ for Q^, gives ^*^^ ^^® sense which he 
says it has in Prov. sx. 6, and translates the first clause, No more shall 
they hoast the renown of the hingdom ! Most other writers take ni^n in the 
sense given to it by the Septuagint (agp^oirsc), and Yulgate (^iohiles). Mon- 
tanus renders it heroes. Gesenius retains the common meaning, but 
derives it (on the strength of an Arabic analogy) from the primary idea 
of free-born. It is also commonly agreed since Yitringa, that this first 
word should be construed as a nominative absolute {as to her nohles), and 
the first verb as indefinite. That verb has been variously explained here 
as meaning to say (Augusti), to cry (French Yersion), to lament (Castalio), 
io propose (De Dieu), to name (Forerius), to recall (Grotius), io proclaim 
(Cocceius), and to call in the sense of nominating or appointing (Yatablus). 
No less various are the senses put upon the whole clause, among which, 
however, three may be particularly mentioned. According to the first, it 
means that there shall be none to proclaim the kingdom (Ewald), or to call 
a king (Munster). Aecording to the second, it means that there shall be 
no kingdom. Tbis idea is variously expressed and comMned, so as to 
mean that their princes will be princes without land (Luther), or that they 
will lament for the dcstruction of the kingdom (Castalio), or will cry that it 
is at an end (French Yersion), or will call for its restoration (De Dieu) ; to 
which may be added Augusti's explanation, thatmen will say of her priuces, 
They have no kingdom ! and Grotius's, that they will call to mind [memO' 
ria recolent) their ancient royal race now extinct, in favour of which he 
- appeals to the Targum, which is here of very doubtful meaning. . A third 
sense, preferred by most of the late writers, is that there shall be no one 
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-whom they can call to the Jcingdom. The same elliptical construction is 
supposed to occur ia Deut. xxxiii. 19. This great variety of esplanations, 
and the harshness of construction with whieh most of them are chargeable, 
may serve as an excuse for the suggestion of a new one, not as certainly 
correct, but as possibly entitled to consideration. All the interpretations 
which have been cited coineide in giving to Onn the sense of nobles, which 
it certainly has in several places. (See 1 Kings xxi. 8, 11 ; Neh. ii. 16, 
iv. 13.) But in several others, it no less certainly means holes or caves. 
(See 1 Sam. xiv. 11, Job xxx. 6, Nahum ii. 13.) Now it is matter of his- 
tory not only that Edom was fall of caverns, but that these were inha- 
bited, and that the aboriginal inhabitants, expelled by Esau, were ex- 
pressly called Horites (D*"?'n), as being troglodytes or inhabitants of 
caverns (Gren. xiv. 6, xxxvi. 20, Deut. ii. 12, 22). This being the case, 
the entire depopulation of the country, and especially the destruction 
of its princes, might be naturally and poetieally expressed by saying that 
the kingdom of Edom should be thenceforth a kingdom of deserted caverns. 
How appropriate such a description would be to the actual condition of the 
country, and particularly to its ancient capital, may be seen firom Robinson's 
account of Petra (Palestine, ii. pp. 514—537). The supposed parallelism 
between TVTi and rT»"!!?*, which Henderson m-ges against Lowth's absurd 
emendation of the text, can have little weight in a case where the construc- 
tion is at best so difficult. It is proper to add that this interpretation was 
suggested by the allusion to the Horites which Hendewerk assumes, although 
he gives ^'"in the sense of nobles with the great mass of interpreters. 
Gesenius infers from his own interpretation of this clause, that the Mngdom 
of Edom was elective, and Hitzig adds that they sometimes called a king 
from foreign parts, of which he finds an instance in G-en. xxxv. 37 ; but 
Hendewerk objects that, on the same grounds, Isaiah iii. 6, 7, would prove 
Judah to have been an elective monarchy. Gill of course applies this verso 
to the kingdom of tlie beast (Rev. xvi. 10), and nniy to the cardinals. 

13. And her palaces (or in her palaces) shall come up thorns, nettles, 
and hramlles in her fortresses. The natural consequence of her depopula- 
tion; Here, as in chap. v. 6, Gocceius and Ewald construe the verb 
with the noun of place {increscent spinis) ; but Gesenius, who adopts the 
same construction in the other case, rejects it here, where it is much more 
natural, as it precludes the necessity of supplying a preposition. In the 
next clause, Ewald supplies are ; but the preposition hehxe fortresses makes 
the other construction the more probable. Grotius quotes a beautiful 
parallel from Virgil. Garduus et spinis surgit paliurus acutis. The word 
paliurus is itself used in the Yulgate version of this sentenee. In nnSlDl 
Gill supposes an aUusion to the name Bozrah. Grotius explains the phrase 
to mean within the limits of her aneient walls. The situation here described 
would of com-se be the resort of wild and solitary animals. And she shall 
he a home of wolves. The Septuagint has sirens and the Yulgate dragons, 
which is retained in most of the old versions. GiU, who refers it all to 
Rome directly, understands this to mean that as she had been the abode of 
figurative dragons, i. e. of the old dragon, the devil and the beast, withtheir 
creatures, popes and cardinals, so now she shall be occupied by literal 
dragons, i. e. monsters of the wilderness. Gesenius and Ewald render D^^n 
jachals, but Henderson's version, wolves, is more! expressive, and the exact 
species meant is both dubious and unimportant. A coitrt (or grass-plot) 
for ostriches. Gesenius explains "l''Vn as an orthographical variation for 
■^)?!?, a court or enclosure. Hitzig takes it in its usual sense of gi-ass. In 
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like manner it had been explained as meaning grass or pasture long before 
by Luther {Weide) and Cocceius (gramen). The general sense, in either 
case, is that of an enclosed and appropriated spot, a play-ground or a dwell- 
ing-plaee. The last place is rendered by Augusti, daughteis of howling. 
It is now understood to mean, not owls, but female osfariches. (See the 
note on chap. xiii. 21.) 

14. jlnd wild (or desert) creatures shall (there) meet wiih howling crea- 
tures. The verb sometimes means to meet or encounter in the sense of 
attacking (Exodus iv, 24 ; Hosea xiii. 8) ; but here it seems to have the 
general sense of faUing in with. These lonely creatures, as they traverse 
Idumea, shall encounter none but creatures Hke themselves. Gesenius and 
Ewald foUow Bochart in explainhig Q^''^ to mean wild cats. Lowth has 
jackals. Most other writers, with greater probabihty, take it in the general 
sense of those inhabiting the wilderness. (Compare thenote on chap. xiii. 
21.) In hke manner, D"i* may be understood, according to its etymology, 
as signifying howlers, *'. e. howling animals. This is less arbitrary, 
and at the same time better suited to the context, than the explanation of 
the words as names of particular species. The pVincipal speeific meanings 
put upon Q^*K are those of vultures (Luther), thoes * (Bochart), mountain 
cats (Lowth), wild cats (Grotius), wild dogs (Gesenius), and wolves (Ewald). 
Hendewerk prefers the more general meaning, heasts ofprey (Eaubthiere), 
for which there seems to be no sufficient ground in etymology. Augusti 
retains both Hebrew words (Zihim and Ijim.) CastaUo has Sylvani and 
Faimis. Next to the explanation first proposed, the most probable is that 
given by Coeceius and the Enghsh Version, ivild beasts of the desert and 
wild beasts of tlie island. The antithesis might then be, that between the 
animals inhabiting dry places and those frequenting marshes or the banks- 
of streams (according to the wide sense of the Hebrew *i4, explained in the 
note on chap. xx. 6), implying either the existence of such spots in Idumea, 
or that the whole description is to be tropically understood. By the wild 
beasts of the desert, Cocceius understands the Saracens and Turks, and by 
the wild beasts of the island the Crusaders. In the words D'*^ and Q"65> 
there is a "paronomasia but not a^ww (Barnes). A pun is the use of one 
word in two senses. A paronomasia is the hkeness of two different words 
in form or sound. And the shaggy monster shall call to his fellow. Hitzig 
and Ewald give Nlp* the sense of meeting, as a parallel to IK^JS, and sup- 
pose the Kal to be here construed as the Niphal is in Exodus iii. 18. But- 
as the Kal itself never means to meet, exceptiag in a figurative appHcation,^ 
and as the other explanation gives a perfectly good sense, and adds variety 
to the description, it is better to explain it as most writers have done since 
the Septuagint Version [^o^govTai). For the true sense of "•'VS5', see the 
extended comment on the plm'al form as it occurs in chap. xiii. 21. Ewald,. 
who has saiyrs, there, has he-goat in the case before us ; and Hen- 
derson, who has wild goats there, has here the shaggy he-goat. Other 
writers still give the word, as in the former case, the sense of a hirciform 
spectre (Bochart), field-spirit (Augusti), field-devil (Luther), wood-devil 
(J. D. Michaehs and Gesenius), and theDutch Version makes itflatly mean 
de duyvel. Amidst these various and fanciful interpretations, the most coh- 
sistent with itself and with the etymology is still that of the Vulgate {pilo- 
svs). This is preferable even to that given by Henderson and Ewald, on 
the ground that it corresponds better with the general descriptive meaning, 
whieh, as we have seen above, most probably belongs to the words Q''*^ and 

* Or Jackals. 
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D'*S in the preceding clause. K that clause speaks of wild and howling 
beasts, and not of any one class exclusively, it is more natural that this 
should speak of shaggy monsters generaUy than of goats. Hendewerk'8 
conjecture that the Prophet here alludes to' mount Seir pW) is not so 
felicitous as that respecting the allusion to the Horites in ver. 12. Only there 
reposes the night-monster, avd finds for herself a resting-place. l^, which 
the older writers render quinimo (Vitringa), cerie (Cocceius), &e., properly 
a particle of hmitation meaning only. The latest writers connect it with ^^ 
as meaning only thei e (G-esenius), or with the verb as meaning only rest 
(De Wette), or with Hv^? as meaning nonnisi sjpectra nacturna (Maurer). 
The word n*?*?, which occurs only here, has experienced very mnch the 
same fate with ^V^. In itself it means nothing more nor less than noctur- 
nal, and would seem to be applicable either to an animal or to any other 
object peculiarly belonging to the night. The Vulgate renders it by lamia, 
a word used very much like the English witch, but derived from the name 
of a Libyan queen, who, having lost her child, was said to prey upon the 
■ 'Children of others. With this may be connected another Roman supersti- 
tion, that of the striss or vampyre, which sucked the blood of chil&en in 
the cradle. These superstitions were adopted by the later Jews, and con- 
nected with the world before us, as denoting a noctumal spectre (or she- 
demon as Gill calls it), preying upon new-bom ehildren, against which the 
Oerman Jews are said to use traditional preeantions. This gratuituous in- 
terpretation of the Hebrew word was unfortunately sanctioned by Bochart 
and Vitringa, and adopted with eagerness by the modem Grermans, who re- 
joice in every opportunity of charging a mistake in physics or a vulgar 
superstition on the Scriptures. This disposition is the more apparent 
here, because the writers of this sehool usually pique themselves upon the 
critical discemment with which they separate the exegetical inventions of 
the Rabbins jfrom the genuine meaning of the Hebrew text. Gesenius, for 
example, will not even grant that the doctrine of a personal Messiah is so 
much as mentioned in the writings of Isaiah, although no opinion has been 
more universally maintained by the Jews, from the date of their oldest 
uncanonical books extant. In this case, their unanimous and nninterrapted 
testimony goes for nothing, because it would establish an tmwelcome identity 
between the Messiah of the Old and New Testament. But when the object 
is to fasten on the Scriptures a contemptible and odions snperstition, the 
utmost deference is paid, not only to the silly legends of the Jews, bnt to 
those of the Greeks, Romans, Zabians, and Russians, which are coUated 
and paraded with a prodigal expenditure of trifling emdition, to prove what 
never was disputed, that these superstitions have existed and do still 
exist ; as if it followed of course that they were current in the days of 
Isaiah, and if not believed, are distinctly mentioned by him. But this con- 
clusion would be whoUy unauthorized, even if the words of the Prophet at 
first-sight seemed to bear that meaning ; how much more when it can only 
be attached to them by violence ? J. D. Michaelis, who stands among the 
writers on Isaiah at the tuming-point between belief and unbelief, acquits 
the Prophet of believing in such speetres, but regards it as a case of 
accommodation to popular errors or illusions, the same principle on which 
the demoniacal possessions of the gospel are explained away, and as the 
ultimate result of the same process, the historical existence of Christ himself 
resolved into a mythus. That a similar mode of exposition was adopted by 
such men as Bochart and Vitringa, only proves that they lived before its 
dangerous tendency had been developed. It should also be considered that 
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nocturnal spectres had not tlien been so decisively referred to the category 
of ideal beings as they are at present. Tliese remarks are intended merely 
to prevent an inconsiderate adoption of tlie views in question, on the 
authority either of the older writers or the modern Grermans. Against the 
views themselves there are snbstantive objections of the most conclusive 
Idnd. Besides the fact abeady mentioned, that T\'h'^? strictly means nocturnal 
and that its application to a spectre is entirely gi'atuitous, we may argue 
here, as in chap. xiii. 25, that ghosts as well as demons ■would be whoUy 
out of place in a list of mld and solitary animals. That such animals are 
mentioned in the first clause of this verse and of the next, is allowed by all 
interpreters, however widely they may differ as to the specific meaning of 
the terms employed. Taking Gresenius's interpretation, the first item in, 
the catalogue is ivild cats, the second tvild dogs, the third demons, the fourth 
hohgohlins, and the fifth arrotv-snalces. Is this a natural succession of 
ideas ? Is it one that ought to be assumed without necessity ? The only 
necessity that can exist in such a case is that of meeting the eonditions of 
the context. The third and fourth particulars in this list must of course be 
something doleful or terrific ; but they need not be more so than the other 
objects in the same connection. It is enough if they belong to the same 
class, in this respect, "with vdld cats, jackals, wolves, and arrow-snakes. 
This is suffieiently seeured by making n*?^? mean a nocturnal bird (Aben 
Ezra), or more specifically, an owl (Cocceius), or screech-owl (Lowth), 
But the word admits of a still more satisfactory interpretation, in exact 
agreement with the exposition which has been akeady given of the preceding 
terms as general descriptions rather than specific names. If these terms 
represent the animals occupying Idumea, first as belonging to the wilder- 
ness (Cl''''^), then as distinguished by their fierce or melancholy cries (^"i^), 
and then as shaggy in appearance (yV^), nothing can be more natural than 
that the fourth epithet should also be expressive of their habits as a class, and 
no such epithet could well be more appropriate than that of nocturnal or 
belonging to the night. Another objection to the meaning spect7-e is, that 
the poetry and legends of all nations have associated with such beings the 
idea of inquietude. When Hamlet says, Eest, rest, ferturhed spirit! he 
virtually teUs the ghost to cease to be one. But here, according to the 
fashionable exegesis, the spectre is described, not as flitting or gliding 
through the land or among its ruins, but as taking up its lodgings and 
reposing. Of aU the figures that eould be employed, that of resting seems 
to be the least appropriate in the description of a speetre, and especiaUy of 
such as Gesenius describes to us from Eastem story books and rabbinical 
traditions. Of this incongruity he seems to have had at least a vague 
apprehension, as he strangely says that the terms here used imply a rest- 
less wandering state, whereas they seem to imply the very contrary, and no 
less strangely cites Mat. xii. 43, where the evil spirit is expressly said to 
pass through dry places seehing rest and finding none. On these grounds, 
therefore, that the Hebrew word, according to its derivation, simply means 
nocturnal; that in this sense it suits perfectly the paraUeHsm and the con- 
text, as containing names of animals or ratber descriptions of their habits ; 
that the action described is pecuHarly unsuited to a ghost or a spectre ; that 
the Scriptures contain no intimations of the real existence of such beings ; 
that the supposition of a mere accommodation to the populax beUef is 
dangerous, unworthy, and gratuitous ; and that the existence of the popular 
belief itself so early is exceedingly improbable ; we may safely set aside the 
spectral interpretation as untenable on philological and historical grounds, 
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and as certainly not worth being taken for granted. Tlie same considera- 
tions make it unneccessary to retain the Hebrew word {lilith), as Augusti 
and Henderson have done, as if in obedience to the ffippant direction of 
John David Michaelis, that whoever will not tolerate a ghost here must 
retain the Hebrew word and imagine it to mean what he pleases {was ihm 
leUeU). The altematives in such a case are seldom so few as they are 
sometimes represented by this leamed and ingenious, but conceited an4 
dogmatical interpreter. It only remains to observe that the Septuagint 
Version, the authority of which has done so much to introduce demons into 
chap. xiii. 23, makes use of the word daifnovia in this verse too, but as the 
translation of Q"lf, while its favourite term bvoKsvrav^oi is employed to repre- 

sent both D^'l< and n'^*'?, This absurd interpretation is so far eonsistent 
with itself, that it makes the whole verse a catalogue of nondescript hob- 
goblins, demons, and ass-centaurs, and if not a refutation of the current ex- 

position of Ti^bw, is at least a severe satire on it. 

15. Several manuscripts and one of the oldest editions read DSp as in 
ver, 11 above, and the Septuagint has l^mg in both places. Jarehi and 
Kimchi explain the common reading (TISp) as a synonyme. It is supposed 
to denote different kinds of birds by Calvin (iilula), Junius {merula), 
Cocceius {anataria), &e. Bochart objects that if a bird were meant, its 
idngs would have been mentioned in the other clause, and not mereiy its 
shadow. Most of the modern writers follow Bochart in explaining it to 
mean the serpens jaculus or arrow-snake, so called from its darting or 
springing motion. The same learned writer shews that the use of the 
word nest in reference to serpents is common in Arabic as well as Greek and 
Latin. There is no need, therefore, of giving HJJp a wider meaning as Jerome 
does {hahuit foveam). The next verb is rendered by the Yulgate, enutrivit 
catulos ; by CastaHo, as an adverbial expression meaning safely, xvith 
impimity ; but by the great mass of interpreters, as meaning to lay eggs, a 
sense analogous to that of the cognate form applied in chap. Ixvi. 7 to 
human parturition. Jerome translates the next verb circimfodit, but most 
other writers hatch, the primary sense being that of cleaving. (Compare chap. 
lix. 5.) This meaning Luther seems to give to mn, perhaps by an inad- 
vertent transposition. Others explain it to mean gather (Junius), hide 
(Augusti), take refuge (RosenmiiUer), but the latest writers hrood ov cherish, 
after the Yulgate (fovet). It is here appKed to the young when hatched, 
as it is in Jer. xvii. 11 to the eggs of the partridge. Calvin seems to 
refer the suffix in n?X2 not to the animal but to some other object. 
Grotius's paraphrase is sui ruiiiis. All the modem writers understand it 
to mean, under her oion shadow. H^ is either the black vulture (Bochart), 
or the kite (Gesenius). Lowth's translation, every one her mate, may con- 
vey an incorrect idea, as both the Hebrew words are feminine. Cocceius 
disregards the gender and translates the phrase, unus cum altero. As to 
the particular species of animals referred to in this whole passage, there is 
no need, as Caivin well observes, of troubling ourselves much about them. 
{N^on est cur in iis magnopere torgueamur.) The general sense evidently is, 
that a human population should be succeeded by wild and lonely animals, 
who should not only live but breed there, implying total and continued 
desblation. So Horace says of Troy : Priami Paridisgue husto insuUai 
armentum, et catulosferae celant invltce. 

16. Seeh ye out ofthe hooJc qf JehovaJi and read. Knobel connects V^ll 
with the preceding verse {eacli one her mate they seek), and then changes 
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the remainder of tliis clause so as to readtlius : X^lp* nin* IDDD 'PV, hy num- 
J)er will Jehovah call (them). This bears a strong resemblance to Lowth's 
treatment of the first clanse of ver. 12, but is still more extravagant. The 
hook ofjehovah has been variously explained to mean the book of his 
decrees (Aben Ezra), his annals or record of events (Forerius), the Scrip- 
tm-es generally, or more particularly the book of Genesis, or that parfc 
which relates to clean and unclean animals (Jarchi), the Mosaic lavr 
relating to that subject (Joseph Kimchi), the law in general (Calvin), the 
book of Revelation (Grill), the book of Prophecy in general (Junius), the 
Prophecies against Edom in particular (Alting), and finally this very pro- 
phecy (David Kimehi). The most natural interpretation seems to be that 
which makes this an exhortation to compare the prophecy with the event, 
and which is strongly recommended by the fact that all the verbs are in 
the pasfc tense, implying that the Prophet here takes his stand at a point 
of time posterior to the event. The hooh may then be this particular pro- 
phecy, or the whole prophetic volume, or the entire Scripture, without 
material change of sense. The persons addressed are the future witnesses 

of the event. ^V^ does not mean yrom top to bottom, as Vitringa imagines, 
but simply /ro??i upon, as we speak of reading a sentence off a book or paper. 
This expression seems to have been used in anticipation of the verb ^^'V, 
which has here the sense of pnblishing by reading aloud. One of them has 
not failed. A very few writers understand this as relating to the evils 
threatened ; but the great majority more naturally apply it to the animals 
mentioned in the preceding verses, as signs of desolation. As if he had 
said, I predicted that Edom should be occupied by such and such creatures, 
and behold they are all here, not one of them is wanting. This is a 
lively and impressive mode of saying, the prediction is fulfilled. One 
another they miss not. The verb has here the sense of mustering or review- 
ing to discover who is absent, as in 1 Sam xx. 6, xxv. 15. The reference 
is not to the pairing of animals (Bames), because both HtJ^N and nmyi are 
feminine, and because the context requires an allusion to the meeting of 
different species, not of the individuals of one kind. For my mouth, it has 
commanded ; and his spint it has gathered them, i. e. the animals aforesaid. 
The last phrase is a more specific explanation of the general expression 
has commanded. To add a sufiSix to the latter, therefore, would complete' 
the parallelism but disturb the sense. The sudden change of person from 
my mouth to his spirit has led to various explanations. Houbigant reads 
V2 and Knobel in*S, his mouth, which is actually found in a few manu- 
scripts. Lowth reads Hin* for 5?in, the mouth of Jehovah, which is not 
only arbitrary but in violation of his favourite principle of parallelism. 
The same objection lies against the explanation of i^in, by Glassius and 
Simonis, as a divine name, and by Rosenmiiller and Dathe, as a snbstitute 
for it. Such an explanation of the second Nin is precluded by the fore- 
going suf&x. A much more plausible solution is the one proposed by Aben 
Ezra and Kimchi, who refer the suffix in ini*l to "*& {my mouth and its 
hreath), and thus makes God the speaker in both clauses. But on the 
whole, the simplest course is either to suppose with Vitringa that Jehovah 
speaks in one clause and the Prophet in the next, an enallage too fi-equent 
to be inadmissible, or that the Prophet really refers the command to his 
own mouth instrumentally, but then immediately names the Divine Spirit 
as the efficient agent. This is the less improbable because the first clause 
of the verse, as we have seen, contains an appeal to his own written pre- 
diction. The Spirit of G-od is not merely his power but himself, with 
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special reference to tlie Holy Grhost, as being both tbe author and fulfiller 
of tbe prophecies. 

17. Jle too has cast ihe lotfor them, and his hand has divided it to them 
hy line. An evident ailusion to tbe division of the land of Canaan, both 
by lot and measuring-line. (See Num. xxvi. 55, 56 ; Josh. xviii. 4-6.) 
As Canaan was allotted to Israel, so Edom is allotted to these doleful 
creatures. Having referred to the allotment as aheady past, he now de- 
scribes the occupation as fature and perpetual. For ever shall they hold it as 
a heritage, to^all generations shall they dioell therein. Cocceius, who applies 
the whole prediction to the unbeUeving Jews, thus explains this last clause : 
nunqiiam restituetur respuhlica Judaorum in illa terra. 


CHAPTEE XXXV. 

A GEEAT and glorious change is here described under the figure of a 
desert clothed with luxuriant vegetation, versl 1, 2. The people are 
encouraged with the prospect of this change, and with the promise of 
avenging judgments on their enemies, vers. 3, 4. The same change is 
then expressed, by a change of figure, as a heahng of corporeal infirmities, 
vers. 5, 6. The former figure is again resumed, and the wildemess de- 
scribed as free from all its wonted inconveniences, particularly those of 
barrenness and tbirst, disappointment and illusion, pathlessness and beasts 
of prey, vers. 7—9. The whole prediction winds up with a promise of 
redemption, restoration, and endless blessedness, ver. 10. 

This chapter is regarded by Eichhom, Bertholdt, and Rosenmuller, as 
entirely distinct fi:om that before it ; by Hitzig as a separate composition of 
the same writer ; but by most interpreters as a direct continuation of it. 
According to Eosenmiiller, it was written by the author of chaps. xi., xii. ; 
accordingtoUmbreit,by the author of cbaps.xl.-lxvi., accordingto Ewald,by 
another in imitation of that writer ; according to Gesenius, by the author of 
chaps. xiii., xiv., which the passage before us resembles, he says, in itsKterary 
merit and its moral defects, especially its spirit of revenge and blood- 
thirsty hatred. All these writers agree that it cannot be the work of Isaiah. 
As a sample of the proofs on which their judgment rests, it may be stated 
that Hitzig makes the use of the form 1*^n, and of the phrase ^? *"inD3, a 
proof of later date. He authoritatively sets it down as belonging to the 
period immediately before the termination of the exUe. By such assertions 
and pretended proofs, its genuineness is of course unshaken. 

With respect to the subject of the chapter there is no less diversity of 
judgment. It has been explained with equal confidence as a description 
of tbe state of Judah under Hezekiah (Grotius), of the return from exUe 
(Clericus), of the state of Judah after that event (Rosenmiiller), of that 
state and the times of the New Testament together (J. H. Michaelis), of 
the calhng of the Gentiles (Cocceius), of the Christian dispensation (Luther, 
Calvin), of the state of the church after the fall of antiehrist (Vitringa), 
of the state of Palestine at some future period (J. D. Michaelis), and of a 
future state of blessedness (Gill). These arbitrary hypotheses refiite each 
other. The best description of the chapter is that given by Augusti in the 
title to his version of it, where he represents it as the deseription of a happy 
condition of the church after a period of suffering. This is no doubt its 
true import, and when thus explained it may be considered as including 
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various particulars, none of wliicli can be regarded as its specific or exclusive 
subject. Gesenius says tMs prophecy was of course never fulfilled ; but so 
far is tbis from being true, tbat it bas ratber been fiilfilled again and again. 
"Witbout any cbange of its essential meaning, it may be applied to tbe resto- 
ration of tbe Jews from Babylon, to tbe vocation of tbe GentUes, to the 
■wbole Cbristian dispensation, to tbe course of every individual believer, and 
to tbe blessedness of beaven. Tbe ground of tbis manifold application is 
not tbat tbe language 6f tbe passage is unmeaning or indefinite, but tbat 
tbere is a real and designed analogy between tbe various cbanges men- 
tioned wbicb brings tbem all witbin tbe natural scope of tbe same inspired 
description. 

1. Vesert and waste shall rejoice {for) them. Tbe verb is translated 
as an imperative of tbe second or tbird person by tbe Septuagint, 
Cocceius, and otbers ; and as a descriptive present by Gesenius and some 
later writers ; but tbere is no sufficient reason for departing from tbe strict 
sense of tbe fdtm-e. Tbe desert bas been variously explained to mean Idumea, 
Judea, tbe Jewisb Cburcb, tbe Christian Cbm'cb, tbe Gentile world, and 
tbe wildemess separating Palestine from Babylonia. Tbe true sense seems 
to be tbat given by G-esenius, wbo supposes tbe blooming of the desert to be 
used bere, as in many other cases, to express an entire revolution, tbe subjeet 
of tbe change being not determinedby the figure itseKbnt by the whole con- 
nection. The final Q has been variously explained, as a suffix, eqivalent to 
Qns, Dn?, or Dt^y ; as a paragogic letter, used instead of |, on account of the 
?2 foUowing ; and as a mere orthograpbical mistake, arising from the same 
cause. Those who make it a suffix, refer it either to the animals described 
in the close of the preceding cbapter, or to the judgments tbere tbreatened 
against Edom, or to the Jewish exiles returning from captivity. The suffix 
is not expressed in any of the ancient versions. Kennicott supposes the 
D tb have been added merely to complete the line ; but why should such a 
form bave been perpetuated ? Tbe idea 6f the fii-st clause is repeated in 
tbe second. And the wilderness shall rejoice and hlossorri as the rose. 
This explanation of the last word is given by several of the Rabbins, and 
retained by Junius, Cocceius, Lowth, and Augusti. Tbe later writers ob- 
jeet thatthe word, aecording to its etymology, must denote a bulbous plant. 
The ancient versions, with Lutber and Calvin, make it mean the lily, which 
is retained by Ewald ; but for this flower the lacguage has a different name. 
Saadias and Abulwalid explain it as the narcissm, which is approved by Grese- 
nius in his Commentary, and after him by most of the later German wfiters. 
But ia his Thesaurus he makes it mean tbe cohhicum autumnale or meadow- 
saffron. Amidst tbis diversity and doubt, it is best with Bames to reta,in 
. tbe English word rose, as more familiar and as conveying a more striking 
image of beauty. The poetry, if not the botany, of this translation is^supe- 
rior to Henderson's {and blossom as the ci-ocm). 

2. The same idea of complete and joyful change is again expressed by 
the same figure, butwith greater fulness, the desert being bere described as 
putting on and wearing the appearance of the spots most noted for luxu- 
riant vegetation. {It shall) hlossom, it shall blossom and rejoice ; yea, {with) 
joy and shouting ; or, yea, joy and shouting {there shallbe). The glory of 
Lebanon is given imto it (the desert), the beauty of Oarmel and of Sharon, 
They (who witness this great change) shall see the glory of Jehovah, the 
heauty of our God. The figures here employed are so famUiar, and in 
their obvious meaning so expressive, that we only weaken their effect by 
treating them as symbols or an allegory. Thus Jarchi understands by tbe 
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glory of Lebanon the temple ; Grill, choice and excellent GJuistians, &c. 
As a change in the relative condition of the Jews and G-entiles is no donbt 
inclucled in the prophecy, there is not the same objeetion to the opinion of 
Forerius, that the seeond clause of the verse denotes the transfer of G-od's 
spiritual presence, and the glory cormeeted with it, from the Jewishto the 
Christian Church. According to (Eeolampadius, Lebanoir, Carmel, and Sha- 
ron are here mentioned, as natoral boundaries or landmarks of the country. 
Schmidius supposes that a mountaiu, a culfcivated field, and an extensive 
plain, are given as samples of the whole, to intimate that nofching should be 
wanting to the perfection of the state here promised and described. But 
Lebanon and Carmel are both mountains, -unless we give ihe latter its generic 
sense oi fruitful field, as Junius and Tremellius do, in obvious violation 
of the context, sinee the preeeding and the foUowing word are evidently 
proper names. The glory or leauty oi the places named, is not fertility, 
as Grotius thinks, but rather its effect as seen in theh' luxm-iant vegetation. 
The reduplication of the firsfc verb in the sentence is regarded by almost all 
interpreters as emphatic, though they difier greatly as to its precise force. 
Calvin and Junius make it expressive of abundant and progressive growth, 
as if he had said, it sJiall hlossom more and more. Hitzig applies it to the 
rankness of the growth {lioch sprosst sie aiif), Knobel to its universality 
{ganz sprosset sie). Augusti repeats the verb as in Hebrew {Uiihenja Uithen) 
and the Vulgate copies the precise form still more closely {germinans ger- 
minabit) The future translation of IJ!!^ by Calvin and the English Version 
is gratuitous and arbitrary. The preterite form points out the true re- 
lation of the cause to its effect. It shall rejoice beeause the glory of 
Lebanon has been given to ifc. The pronoun they is referred by Vitringa t'o: 
the desert, Lebanon, &c. But as these are the immediate antecedents, the 
pronoun would hardly have been introduced, except for the purpose of 
directing atfcention to some other nominative than the nearest, as in Ps. 
xxii. 18. The true sense is probably that given in-the Septuagint (my 
people) and the Targum {the house oflsrael), and in a more general form 
by Glericus {qui aderunt). Listead of t^Tl, the Seventy seem to have read 
yry (r« 'i^Tifia Tov 'looBdvov), and this reading with a corresponding change 
of the preceding word, is adopted by Houbigant (P"'*^ 01 ?a), Kennicott 
(plM ^I^^J), and Lowth (the well watered plain of Jordan). The words, 
as they stand in the common text, may be construed either with a preposi- 
tion or the substantive verb understood. Eleven manuscripts read 1? 
(to thee) for H^ (to it), which merely converts the description into an 
apostrophe. 

3. With the prospect of this glorious ehange the people are commanded 
to encourage themselves and one another. Strengthen hands (now) sinh- 
ing, and Jcnees (now) tottering maJce firm. The hands and knees are here 
combined, as Vitringa observes, to express the powers of action and en- 
durance. The participial forms represent the hands as actually hanging 
down, relaxed, or weakened, and the knees as actually giving way. The 
passage explained is far more expressive than if we make the participles 
adjectives, derioting a permanent quaHty or habitual condition. Li itself 
the language of this verse is applicable either to self-encouragement or to 
the consolation of others. It is understood to mean renew your own 
strength, by Cocceius and Clericus {reparate vires vestras). Most of the 
older writers, and some moderris, make the other the prominent idea, and 
suppose the corimiand to bie addressed to those in offiee (Barnes), orto 
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miiiisters (Calvin), or to tlie prophets (Knobel), or to these and ollier good 
men (Grotins), or to tlie people generally (Junius). Neither of these 
interpretations is erroneons except in being too exclusive. There is no 
reason ■why the ■words should not be taken in their widest sense, as 
meaning, let despondency be exchanged for hope. That self-encourage- 
ment is not excluded, may be learned from Paul's use of the words in 
that sense (Heb. xii. 12). That mutual encouragement is not excludpd, 
is sufaciently apparent from the follo-wihg verse. Thus understood the 
words may be considered as including, but not as specifically signifying 
^ spiritual weakness or inability to do God's -will (Targum), and the duty of 
encouraging the Gentiles "with the prospect of admission to his fayour 
(Menochius). The specifie application of the passage to the Eoman per- 
secutions (Gurtlerus) is gratuitous. Equally so is the idea that the Jews 
are here encouraged under the depressing recoUection of sufferings abeady 
past (Grotius), or under the alarm excited by the foregoing threats (Calvia). 
The same objection lies against the exclusive reference of the words to the 
exiles in Babylon who distrusted the promises (Hendewerk), or believed 
themselves to be forsaken by Jehovah (Knobel). As a general exhortation, 
they are applicable to these and to many other situations, none of which 
can be regarded as the exclusive subject of the promise. The figures 
here used are the same with those employed in chap. xiii. 7, and in Job 
iv. 3, 4. The image presented is that of persons who can scarcely lift 
up their hands or stand upon their legs (Gill), The Septuagint supposes 
the command to be addressed to the hands themselves {ioi^v ffars %s'g2?). 
Hitzig gratuitously changes hands to arms, as in chaps. x. 10, 13, xiv. 27, 
xix. 16, XXV. 10, xxvi. 11, &c. 

4. This verse shews how the command in the one before it is to be obeyed, 
by suggesting, as topics of mutual encouragement, the vindicatory justice 
of God, and his certain interposition in behalf of his people. Say ye to the 
hasty oj heart (i. e. the impatient, those who cannot wait for the fulfil- 
ment of God's promise), Be firm,Jear not; hehold your God (as if aheady 
present or in sight) ; vmgeance is coming, the retnbution of God ; he (Jiim- 
self) is coming, and will save you. The connecting link between his 
vengeance and their safety is the destruction of their enemies. {Seeing 
it is a righteom ihing tvith God to recompense tnhulation to them, that 
trouhle you, 2 Thes. i. 6.) inD3, as a passive participle, .corresponds, in 
form and sense, to the Enghsh hurried. It has been variously explained as 
meaning inconsiderate (Junius), precipitate (Coeceius), inconstant (Yata- 
blus), faint-hearted (Lowth), palpitating (Eosenmiiller), ready to flee 
(Gesenius), hasty in drawing hlack concliisions upon themselves and their state 
(Gill). But the true sense seems to be the one expressed by Glericus, to wit, 
impatient of delay in the execution of God's promises {gui nullas moras 
aquo ayiimo ferre possunt.) This includes the ideas of despondeney and 
unbeheving fear, while at the same time it adheres to the striet sense of the 
Hebrew word. Compare the analogous expression in chap. sxviii. 16, he that 
helieveth will not make haste or be impatient. ;The construetion of the 
second clause is greatly perplexed by making DDTl^S the subject of N13\ 
Thus the English version, which is founded upon Calvin's, supplies two 
prepositions and assumes an unusual inversion of the terms. Yonr God will 
come [wilh) vengeance, even God [vnth) a recompence. This construction 
also involves an anticlimax, as the simple name of God is of coirrse less 
emphatic than the foll phrase your God. Luther has to vengeance and God 
who recompenses. Jerome makes the construction stiU more complex by 
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translating i^ll'' as a causative {ultionem adducet retnbiitionis). The true 
constraction, as given by Junius, Cocceius, Vitringa, and most later writers, 
makes behold your God an exclamation, and vengeance tlie subject of tbe 
verb. Vitringa observes that ^13* is here used to express both the present 
and the future, an idea whieh may be conveyed in English by the idiomatic 
phrase, {* coming or about to come. The ^^in might be grammatically con- 
straed with ?"IDJ {it will come), but as the act of savingis immediately after- 
wards ascribed to the same subject, ifc is better to explain the pronbun as 
an emphatic designation of Jehovah. Not only hig vengeance but himself 
is coming. Grotius, trae to his principle of seeking the fulfilment of all 
propheeies in the days of the Prophet himself, explains 7te will save you as " 
meaning he will not let the Ethiopians reach you. The exclusive application 
of the threatening here implied to the Babylonians, the Jews, Antichrist, 
or the Devil, is untenable for reasons which have been abeady giyen in the 
exposition of the foregoing verse. While Bames denies that the phrase 
your God refers to the Messiah, Calovius alleges that the name of Jesus is 
expressly mentioned, being included in the verb V^"*. 'The words are 
really a promise of deliverance to (Jod's people, and include, as the 
most important, part of their contents, the tinspeakable gift of Christ and 
his salvation. 

5, 6. The change in the condition of the people is now represented by 
another figure, the removal of eorporeal infirmities. Then (when God has 
thus come) shall the' eyes of the blind he opened, and the ears qfthe deaf 
shall he unstopped. Then shall the lame leap (or bound) as an hart, and tJie 
tongue ofthedumb shall shout {for joy), because waters have burst forth in 
the wildemess and streams in the desert. The reason assigned in this last 
clause for the joy to be expressed, shews clearly that the miraculous removal 
of disease and the miraeulous irrigation of the desert are intended to ex- 
press one and the same thing. The essential idea in both cases is that of 
sudden and extraordinary change. This preeludes Grotius's interpretation 
of the fifth verse, as meaning that the most obtuse and prejudiced shall see 
and acknowledge what God has wrought. It also precludes Jonathan's 
symbolical exposition of the words as predicting the removal of spiritual 
disabilities, and the opposite hypothesis, maiiitained by many of the older 
writers, that Isaiah here explicitly foretells the miracles of Christ. Galo- 
vius asserts that Christ himself has sb interpreted the passage in Matt. xi. 
5 ; Luke vii. 22. But, as Henderson justly says, there is no proof what- 
ever that Christ refers John the Baptist to this prophecy ; he employs none 
of the formulas which he uniformly uses when directing attention to the 
Old Testament (e.g. in Matt. ix. 16, xi. 10, xii. 17, xiii. 14), but simply 
appeals to his miracles in proof of his Messiahship : the language is similar, 
but the subjects different. Aixother argument is urged by J. D. Michaelis, 
namely, that the last clause of the sixth verse cannot be applied to the 
miracles of Christ, and yet it obviously forms a part of the same prophetic 
picture. The evasion of this difficulty, by assuming, as Vitringa seems 
inclined to do, a mixture of literal and figurative language in the parallel 
clauses of the very same description, is one of those arbitrary exegetical 
expedients, which can only be affirmed on one side and rojected on the 
other. To the question, whether this prediction is iu no sense applicable to 
our Saviour's miracles, we may reply with Calvin, that although they are 
not direetly mentioned, they were really an emblem and example of the 
great change which is here described. So, too, the spiritual cures effected 
by the°gospel, although not specifically signified by these words, are included 
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in tlie glorious revolution "wliich they do denote. The simple meaning of 
the passage is, that the divine interposition which had just been promised 
shouid produce as -wonderful a change on the condition of mankiad, as if 
the blind were to receive their sight, the dumb to speak, the deaf to hear, 
the lame to walk, and deserts to be fertilised and blossom as the.rose. In 
the process of this mighty transmutation miracles were really performed 
both of a bodily and spiritual nature, but the great change which iacludes 
these includes vastly more. Gresenius and others understand the sixth verse 
as describing the joy of the retuming exiles, which might be compared to 
that of men miraculously healed ; but it is far more natural to understand 
the heaUng as descriptive of the change-itseK, which must thereforebe much 
more extensive than the restoration of the Jews from Babylon, althongh 
this may be one of the particulars included. To the explanation of iyp23 
as a future, there is the same objection as to that of 1^13 in ver. 2. The ori- 
ginal form of expression is not that they sliall rejoice for waters shall burst 
forth, but that they shall rejoice because waters hate bm*st forth abeady; 
the last event being spoken of as relatively past, i. e. as previous to the act 
of rejoicing which the future verb expresses. The version ii-hen ihey shalt 
have hiirstforth (Cocceius) yields an equally good sense, and iudeed the 
same in substance, but departs, without necessity, from the usual and strict 
sense of the particle. The suggestion, which Barnes quotes from Camp- 
beirs travels ia South Africa, that lameness and dumbness (i.e. indisposi- 
tion or inability to speak) are here alluded to as painful incidents to travel 
in the desert, is striking and ingenious, but a little far-fetched and at vaxiance 
with the context, which requires changes more extraordinary than the mere 
relief of taciturnity and footsore weariness. Here, as in chap. xxxiv. 14, J. D. 
Michaelis first suggests a fanciful interpretation (making lameness denote ill 
success ia war), and then prescribes, as the only alternative, a reference to 
the paths of virtue and religion, ia which those who are deficient may be 
said to halt or limp. Clericus, who usually follows Grotius in preferiing 
the lowest and the most material sense of whieh the language is susceptible, 
applies these words to spiritual changes, but thiaks it necessary to apologise 
for this departm-e firom his usual mode of exegesis, which he does by adding 
to his note upon the sixth verse, ex qidhm intelligere licehit, quamquam 
propriam verhoruni lootestatem sectemur quotiescumque licet, nos uhi necesse 
est ad tralatitium adeoque allegoricum (iit vocatur) sensum devenire. The 
only wonder is, that he was able to overcome his scruples in a case where 
there is no necessity whatever for the so-called allegorical interpretation, but 
a simple instance of poetical metaphor. The verb \y^, to which the older 
writers gave the sense of singing, is explained by the modern lexieographers 
as properly denotiag the expression of joyous feelings by inarticulate cries 
or shouts. ' V ■ 

7. The idea of complete and joyful change is still expressed by the trans- 
formation of a desert, and the consequent removal of its inconveniences, 
among which the Pi'ophet here particularly mentions the tantalising illusions 
to which travellers ia the wilderness are subject. And the mirage shall 
hecome apool (or the sand like a water lake, the seeming lake a real one), 
and the thirsty land sprioigs of water, {even) in the haunt of ivolves, their 
lair, a court {pr field) for reed and rush. Instead of the general meaning 
put upon S^K' by the older writers following the Septuagint (avuSgos) and 
the Yulgate {qum erat arida), it is now agreed that the word denotes the 
illusive appearance caused by unequal refraction in the lower strata of the 
atmosphere, and offcen witnessed both at sea and land, called in English 
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looming, in Ttalian fata morgana, and in French mirage. J. D. Micliaelis 
thanks God that the G-erman language has no need of such a term ; but 
Ewald and Umbreit use Kimmung as an equivalent. Other equivalents are 
employed by Hitzig {Wasserschein), De Wette {Sandmeer), Hendewerk 
(Sandschimmer), and Henderson (yapoury illusion). In the deserts of 
Arabia and Africa, the appearance presented is precisely that of an exten- 
sive sheet of water, tending not only to mislead the traveller, but to aggra- 
vate his thirst by disappointment. The phenomenon is well described by 
Quintius Curtius in his Life of Alexander the Great. [Arenas vapor cestivi 

solis accendit Camporum non alia quam vasti et profundi esquoris 

specles est.) - It is thus referred to' in the Koran (xxiv. 39) : And as for 
those who disbelieve, their deeds are like the mirage u^\j^j in the desert; 

the thirsty reckons it for water, till when he comes he finds it nothing. 
More deceitful than the mirage (oxserab) is an Arabian proverb. Gesenius 
follows Hyde in deriving the Hebrew word from a Persian phrase meaning 
a surface of water. Hitzig explains it as an Arabic derivative denoting an 
abundant flow or stream. Its in&oduction here adds a beautiful stroke to 
the description, not only by its local propriety, but by its strict agreement 
with the context. The etymology of yi^D suggests the idea of a gushing 
fountain, which is expressed in some translations, particularly those of Lowth 
{bubbling springs) and Augusti {Spnidelquellen). Gesenius and the other 
recent German writers render ^'''^T^ jackah, as in chap. xiii. 21, andxxxiv. 13 ; 
but Henderson's translation {ivolves) has a better effect in EngHsh. The 
essential idea is that of wild and solitary animals. ni3 and "T^^n are com- 
bined as in chap. xxxiv. 13. The latter word is explained by some as 
meaning gi-ass, and the whole clause as predicting, that hay and reeds and 
rushes (Luther), or grass with reeds and rushes (Junius), shall grow in 
what was once the haunt of wild beasts ; or that grass shall grow instead of 
reeds and rushes (Augusti) ; or that grass shall be converted into reeds and 
rushes (Cocceius). Most writers now, however, give 1*sn the sense of 
coMri, enclosure, or the more general one oiplace, and understand the clause 
to mean, that what was once the haunt of wild beasts should become a place 
for the grbwth of reeds and rushes, which require a great degree of moisture, 
and therefore imply an entire change in the condition of the desert. The 
same sense is given by Calvin {locus erit arundini et junco) and Yitringa 
{late excrescet calamus etjuncus). Knobel, instead of n^3"l, reads HDX* on 
the alleged authority of the Peshito and the Yulgate {orietur). In the 
havint of jackals. springs up grass to {the height oi) reeds and rushes, a 
luxuriance of vegetation which of course impHes excessive moisture. Even 
if this construetion of the particle were natural and justified by usage, the 
change in the text would still be inadmissible because imnecessary. All 
these interpretations understand the last elause as a distinct proposition or 
description of a change to be wrought in the haunts and lairs of desert 
animals. But Ewald regards the whole as a mere description of the desert 
and continues the cbnstruction into the next verse. In the haunt ofjackals, 
{in) their lair, {in) the place for reeds and rushes, even there shall he a way, 
&c. As this removes the difficulty of explaining the growth of reeds and 
rushes as a promise, it would seem to be entitled to the preference, but for 
the length of the sentence which it assumes and the conjunction of the 
beginniag of ver. 8. These objections may be obviated, and the advantages 
of the construction still secured, by connecting this, as a descriptive clause, 
not with what follows but with what precedes : fountainsshallburstforth in 
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tJie Tiaunt of wolves, (m) tJieir lair (or resting place), (m) the court (or grow- 
ing-place) of reeds and ruskes. We may then suppose either tiiat these 
marshy spots are represented as the favourite resort of certain animals, or 
that two distinct descriptions of the wilderness are given, first by describ- 
ing it as the resort of soUtary animals andthen as susceptible alike of culture 
and inhabitation. The description, even if inapplicable strictly to the 
same spot, might correctly be applied to different parts of the same wilder- 
ness. The suffix in nX3"i refers not to pi< understood (De Dieu), but to 
D"*3n as &pluraJis inhumanus (Gesenius), or to each of the D^^n distribu- 
tively ( Junius : cubili cujusque) as an individual of the feminine gender 
(Lam, iv. 31). There is consequently no need of reading D^X3"l (Kennicott), 
p2 (Houbigant), n^lS or ^^13 (Lowth). Gesenius supplies a relative be- 
fore n^n (wMch was its lair or where its lair was) ; but a much more 
naturai construction is proposed by Maurer and Hitzig, who explain it as in 
simple apposition with ^''Jn niJ. The explanation which has now been given 
of the verse, as a poetical description of complete and joyful change, exciudes 
of com-se the allegorical interpretation of the pools as meaning schools, 
and the fountains teachers (Vitringa), the dragon's deh the heathen world 
(Schmidius), the dragons themselves persecutors, jpagran emperors andpapal 
powers (GiU), the reeds and rushes persons eminent in spiritual knowledge, 
authority, and influence (Cocceius). AU these particulars may be included 
in the change described, but none of them can be regarded as specificaUy 
much less as exclusively intended. 

8. The desert shaU cease not only to be barren but also to be pathless 
or impassable by reason of sand. And there shall he there a highway and 
a way ; and there shall not pass through (or over) it an unclean (thing or 
person) ; and it shall he for them (alone). Job (xu. 24) speaks of a l^n 

'\Ti K7 (a wildemess in which there is no way), and Jeremiah (xviii. 15), 
of a n?l5D iO T»*l (a way not cast wp), to both which descriptions we have 
here a contrast. The comparison suggested is between a faint track in the 
sand and a soUd artificial causeway. (RosenmiUler : via aggerata. Hen- 
derson : a raised road. Vatablus : exaltata lapidihus. Glericus : munita 
semita.) Eighteen manuscripts and several ancient versions omit 1"n% 
which may be explained, however (with Junius and TremeUius), as a hen- 
diadys, highway and way for high way. The way meant is explained by 
Forerius to be Christ, faith, and the sacraments ; by G\}1, away cast up hy 
sovereign grace, which is raised above tjie mire and dirt of sin, and carries over 
it andfrom it. Grotius, as usual, goes to the opposite extreme of making 
it denote the way to the temple. Gataker seems to apply it to the improve- 
ment of the roads in Judea. Musculus understands it as ensuring to the 
exiled Jews a fi:ee retum to their own country. But even this return seems 
to be only one of many particulars included in the promise of a general 
change and restoration, which is really the thing denoted by this whole 
series of prophetic figures. On the form and import of the "phrase it shall 
he called, see chap. i. 26. (J, H. MichaeUs : vocahitur quia erit.) For the 
way of hoUness, Clericus substitutes the classical expression, via sacra. 
The next clause is paraphrased by Grotius as meaning that no Syrian, 
Assyrian, Ethiopian, or Egyptian, shaU be seen there. Hitzig explains it 
as an exclusion of the heathen generaUy, and pronounces it a trace of later 
judaism. Knobel goes further, and describes it as an efiusion of national 
hatred. The obvious meaning of the words is that the people of Jehovah 
shall themselves be holy. (Compare chap. i. 25, iv. 3.) This is in fact 
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the meaning even of those Scriptrires which exclude from Zion (or the 
sanctuary) ihe Canaanite (Zech. xiv. 21), the uncircumcised (Ezek. xliv. 9), 
and the stranger (Joel iv. 17). The Nin may be grammatically construed 

either with /I^DD or -with TTl, which is sometimes masculine. It shall le 

for is rendered by Hitzig it helongs to, without a material change of mean- 

ing. The pronoun them., which has no expressed antecedent in the sentence, 

has been variously applied to the blind whose eyes were opened (Junius), to 

the saihts (Gataker), to Israel (Kimchi), to tbe exiles (Hitzig), to those 

recovered from idolatry (Henderson), and to those truly reformed by suffer- 

ing (Knobel). Bames and Henderson refer it, by prolepsis, to DvlSJ in 

the next verse. This is no doubt substantially correct ; but the precise 

import of the original expression seems to be, that the highway shall belong 

exclusively to them for whose sake it was made, for whose use it was in- 

tended. A very different sense is put upon this phrase by Calvin, who 

connects it with what follows, and translates, et ent illis ambulans in via, 

referring i?in to God himself, and explaining the whole as a promise that he 

would go before them in the way thus prepared, as he went before Israel of 

old in tiie pillar of cloud and of fire. The same construction is adopted by 

De Dieu (et erit ipse illis amhulator vioi), and Clericus {erit qui priar illis 

viam ingredietur), who applies it expressly to Christ as the duai salutis nos- 

troi. Lowth says that the old EngHsh versions gave the same sense, but 

that our last translators were misled by the absurd division of the verse in 

the Masoretic text, destroying the constrnction and the sensei His own 

version is, but He himself shall be ivith them, icallcing in the ivay, which 

he explains to mean, that God should dwell among them, and set them an 

example that they should foUow his steps. Among the later writers this 

construction is approved by Dathe and Ewald (und da er den Weg ihnen, 

geht). The objections to it, stated by Gesenius, are, the sense which it puts 

upon the particle in 113'', and the needless violation of the Masoretic accents. 

He, and most of the other modem writers, give precisely the constraction 

found in Junius and TremelHus {viator ne sttdti quidem poterunt decrrare), 

taking TlT 1?n as equivalent to ms 13^ (chap. xxxiii. 8), and though 

singular in form, coUective in meaning and construction. The 1 before 

Dv'1S is not expletive (Henderson), but exegetical and emphatie. The 

meaning strictly is, tlie travellers and the fools, i. e. the traveUers, not 

excepting such as are ignorant or fooHsh. D^ipilN is translated by the Sep- 

tuagint hnevaoiMsm, and by Cocceius leves. Gataker explains it as denoting 

simple-minded Christians, while Henderson understands the whole clause 

as a promise, that the Jewish exiles, however defeciive some of tJiem, might 

le in intellectual energy, should not faU of reaching Zion. Hendewerk 

comes nearer to the fuU sense of the words, which he explains to mean that 

only moral impurity, not ignorance or weakness, should exclude men from 

this highway. But the words, in their primary and strict sense, are de- 

scriptive, not of the traveUers, but of the way itself, which should not be a 

faint or dubious tack through shifting sands, but a highway so distinctly 

marked that even the most ignorant and inexperienced could not miss it. 

The straightness or dbrectness of the path, which Grotius and KosenmiiUer 

make a prominent idea, may be impHed, but is not expressed. 

9. The wildemess, though no longer barren or pathless, might stUl be 
the resort of beasts of prey. The promised highway might itself be exposed 
to their incursions. But immunity from this inconvenience is here promised. 
There shall not le there a lion, and a ravenous heast shall not ascend it, nor 
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he found there ; and {tJiere) shall walk redeemed (pnes). For a similar 
promise, in a still more i5gm*ative dress, see Hoseaii. 18, and for a descrip- 
tion of tlie desert as the home of deadly animals, Isaiala xxx. 6. Hende- 
werk refers there and it to the desert, Hitzig and others to the waj. Both 
are consistent mtli the context, which deseribes all the inconveniences and 
dangers of the desert as removed ; bnt in this place the primary allusion is 
no doubt to the highway deseribed in the foregoing verse. Hence the 
phrase ascend it, i. e. from the level of the sands, throagh "svhich the road is 
supposed to be cast up. This precludes the necessity of referring, with 
Gesenius, to the use of this verb by Ezra and Nehemiah in referenee to the 
journey from Babylon, or by Job in reference to the wilderness itself as 
higher than the ctdtivated country (Job vi. 18). Lowth seems to take V*"'^ 
nvn as a poetical description of the lion {fiie tyrant ofthe heasts). But the 
first word is an adjective denoting violent, rapacious, ravenous, destructive, 
deadly. It is translated as a simple case of concord by the Yulgate {mala 
hestia), Luther {reissendes Thier), Tremellius {violenta fera), the English 
Bible {ravenous heast), and Henderson {destructive heast). The original 
construction is retained by Cocceius {violenta ferarum), v/hiLe Knobel sup- 
plies a preposition {ein ^erreisscndes vnter ihnen), and Ewald makes it a 
direet superlative {das geicaltsamste der Thiere). These terms are applied 
by the Targum to perseeuting Idngs and rulers, by Jarchi to Nebuchadnezzar 
in particular, by Junius to the enemies of the church, and by Augusti to 
the avenger of blood. But they are rather intended to complete the great 
prophetic picture of a total change in the condition of the desert, under 
which general idea we may then include a great variety of suitable particu- 
lars, v?ithout, however, making any one of them the exclusive subject of the 
prophecy. The feminine verb NXDn is well explained by Enobel, as agree- 
ing in form with r\vn, and in sense with f *"I3. There is no need, there- 
fore, of reading ii'^^'' with Lowth on the authority of four Hebrew 
manuscripts. Knobel gives DvlW its original and proper sense of hought 
hack, i. e. out of the bondage into which they had been sold. Most other 
writers give it the more general meaning freed or delivered. Junius : 
vindicati. Cocceius : asserti. Barnes understands it in a double sense, 
as expressive both of temporal and spiritual redemption. Augusti refers it 
to the avenger of blood, whom he supposes to be mentioned in the other 
clause {von ihm gesichert wandelt man hin). Calvin consfcrues I^TTl^ as a 
subjunctive {ut redempti amhulent.) Yitringa makes the last clause a dis- 
tinct proposition, or rather the beginning of the nexfc verse {et ihunt asserti, 
et redempti, &c.). Ewald adopts a construction somewhat similar {so gehen 
sie erlost, und Jalives losgeJcaufte u. s. w.). There is no need, however, of 
deparfcing firom the simpler and more usual construction, which connects it 
closely with what goes before, supplying there as in the English Bible {the 
redeemed shall waUc there), and only as in the version of Gresenius {nur 
Erloste gehen dort). 

10. The whole series of promises is here summed up in that of restoration 
and complete redemption. And the ransomed of Jehovah shall retu7~n and 
come to Zion with shouting, and everlasting joy upon tlieir head; gladness 
andjoy shall overtake {them), and sorroiv and, sighing shall fiee awaij. The 
first phrase, which is no doubt equivalent in meaning to Q vlNa in ver. 9, is 
paraphrased as follows in one of the French versions : ceux-la desquels 
VEternel aura ijaye la rangon. The connection with the preceding context 
is needlessly though not erroneously expressed in some versions by trans- 
lating the initial particle 7jea (Lowth), so (J. H. Michaelis), or therefore 
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(Oalvin). Zion is mentioned as the joumey's end ; tliey sliall not only 
move towards it but attain it. Tlie words everlastlng joy may either be 
govemed by the preposition (with shouting ancl everlasting joy upon their 
head), or constraed mth the substantive verb understood {everlasting joy 
shall be.vpon their head). The latter constraetion seems to agree best -with 
the Masoretic accents. Jarchi understands by D?iy nnDtJ' ancient joy, or 
the joy of old ; but more seems to be promised. The Chaldee Paraphrase 
supposes the image here presented to be that of a cloud of glory ercompas- 
sing the head, or floating over it. Gataker and Lowth suppose an allusion 
to a crown or wreath, and Umbreit to a sacerdotal crown particularly, 
Vitringa, Gill, and Kosenmuller imderstand the Prophet as alluding to the 
festal use of unguents (seePs. xlv. 8 ; Eccles. ix. 8 ; Luke vii. 46). Paulus 
combines the figure of a crown with that of unction. Gresenius, Maurer, 
and Kuobel explain joy %ipon the head as meaning its expression in the 
countenance. According to Sanctius, head is put for person, or the whole 
body, which seems altogether arbitrary. Clericus explains the clause to 
mean that joy shall be at the head, i. e. march before them. It deserves to 
be recorded, as a monstrum inteipretationis, that Forerius supposes an 
allusion to the washerwomen's practice of carrying clothes upon their heads. 
In the last clause, joy and gladness may be either the subject or the object 
of the verb. The later construction is given in the English Bible {they 
shall obtain joy and gladness) affcer the example of the Targum, Peshito, 
and Vulgate. In favour of the other, which is given in the Septuagint 
(xaraX^-v]>£7-a/ aurovc,), may be urged the analogy of Deut. xxviii. 2 (all 
these blessings shall come on thee and overtake thee), and of the last clause of 
the verse, where sorrow and sighing are allowed to be the subjects of the 
verb by all except Cocceius, who consistently translates it, shall escape 
sorrow and sigMng. The figures of this verse are appHed to theretum 
from exile by the Targum (from the midst of their captivity), Henderson 
thinks that deliverance not too trivial to be thus described, and Junius 
applies it in a wider sense to the reception of converts into the chureh. 
Galvin extends it to the whole course of life and to its close. The Tahnud 
applies it to the world to come, and Gill says that " the highway before 
described not only leads to Zion, the church below, but to the Zion above, to 
the heavenly glory ; and all the redeemed, all that walk in this way, shaU 
come thither ; at death their souls retum to God that gave them, and in 
the resurrection their bodies shall retum from their dusty beds and appear 
before Grod in Zion." The aUusions to the Babylonian exile are correctly 
explained by Bames upon the principle that minor and temporal deHver- 
ances were not only emblems of the great salvation, but preparatory to it. 
The devout Yitriuga closes his e^osition of the cheering promise, with 
which Isaiah winds up the first great division of his prophecies, by exclaim- 
ing to his reader, Ora mecum Dominum supplex, ut eam suo tempm-e propi- 
tiusimpleat; inteiim credens non festinabit. 


CHAPTEE XXXYL 

The next four chapters contain a historical appendix to the first part of 
Isaiah's prophecies, relating chiefly' to Sennaeherib's iavasion and the 
slaughter of his host, to Hezekiah's sickness and mu*aculous recovery, and 
to the Mendly intercourse between him and the king of Babylon. The 
same narrative is found substantially in the second book of Kings (chaps. 
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xviii.-xx.), and a different account of the same matter in tlie second- book 
of Chronicles (eliap. xsxii.). The close resemblance of tbe former passage 
to tbe one before us has afforded full scope to tbe German appetite for 
critieal conjectnre and ingenious combination. Paulus and Hendewerk 
adbere to the old opinion of Grotius and VitriQga, tbat the narrative in 
Kings is a varied transcript of the one in Isaiah ; but Eichhorn, Gesenius, 
Maurer, and De Wette regard the latter as an addition, by thfi hand of a 
compiler, to tbe collection of Isaiah's prophecies, abridged and othermse 
altered from thobook of Kings; -while Koppe, Rosenmuller, Hitzig, Umbreit 
and Knobel eonsider the two narratives as parallel or coUateral abridgments, 
made by different writers, fromthe same original, viz., a more extendedhis- 
tory, no longer in existence. This last hypothesis is founded on the diffi- 
culfcy of maintaining either of the otbers, a difiiculty springing from the 
fact that neither of the passages sustains, in all respects, the character of 
an original or an abridgment. Each contains matter which is not found in 
the other, and although Gesenius and Knobel have endeavoured to demon- 
strate that the diction, phraseology, grammatical structure, and even the 
orthography of the passage before us, are symptomatic of a later origin, 
neither the principle which they assume, nor its specific application here, is 
so unquestionable as to satisfy tbe mind of any ordinary reader, in default 
of more conclusive evidence. The particular points included in this general 
statement will be noticed in the exposition. From the sti*ong resemblance 
of the passages, and the impossibUity of fixing upon either as the more 
ancient and authentic of the two, the natural inference would seem to be, 
tbat they are different draughts or copies of the same composition, or at 
least that they are both the work of the same writer, and that this writer is 
Isaiah. That the prophets offcen acted as historiographers, and 'that Isaiah 
in particular discharged this office, are recorded facts. Nothing can be 
more natural, therefore, than the supposition that he inserted the same 
narrative in one book as a parfc of the chronicle of Judah, and in the other 
as an iUustrative appendix to his earUer prophecies. To what extent this 
would make him the author of the books of Kings is here a question of but 
Uttle moment. Wbether these are to be regarded as complete compositions 
of particular authors, or as contiauous official records, formed by successive 
entries, or as abstracts of such reeords made for permanent preservation, 
the supposition that he wrote both passages is equaUy admissible. As to 
the variations of the two from one another, they are precisely such as 
might have been expected in the case supposed, that is to say, in the case 
of the same writer twice recording the same facts, especially if we assume 
an interval between the acts, and a more specific purpose in the one case 
than the other. It must also be considered that on this hypothesis, the 
writer expected both accounts to be within the reach of the same readers, 
and might therefore leave them to illustrate and complete each other. 
That there is nothing in these variations to forbid the supposition of their 
being from the same pen, is evinced by the eircumstance that each of the 
parallels has been declared, for similar reasons, and with equal confidence, 
to be a transcript of the other. Against the supposition that Isaiah is the 
author of both or either, even German ingenuity and leaming have been 
able to adduce no better arguments than one or two flimsy phUoIogical 
cavUs, such as the use of Jennsli in chap. xxxvi. 11, and some others 
which wiU be particularly mentioned in the exposition, together with the 
usual objections founded on the assumed impossibility of miracles andinspi- 
ration. Thus the reeession of the shadow, the destruction of Seunacherib's 
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army,- the prediction of his own deatb, and of tlie length of Hezekiah's life, 
are all alleged with great nalvete by the infidel interpreters as proofs that 
these chapters are of later date, whereas they only prove that their writer 
was a prophet sent from God. The simple common-sense view of the 
matter is, that since the traditional position of these chapters among the 
writings of Isaiah corresponds exactly to the knowu fact of his having 
written a part of the history of Judah, the presumption in favour of his 
having written both the passages in question cannot be shaken by the mere 
possibility, or even the intrinsic probability of other hypotheses, for which 
there is not the least external evidence. The specific end, for which the 
narrative is here appended to tbe foregoing prophecies, appears to be that 
of shewing the falfilment of certain prophecies which had relation to a 
proximate faturity, and thereby gaining credence and authority for those 
which-had a wider scope and a remoter combination. 

1. And it wcts (or came to pass) in the fourteenth year ofthe hing Heze- 
kiah, Sennacherib hing of Assyria came up against all the fenced (or foHi- 
fied) cities of Judah, and took them. The parallel passage in Kings is 
immediately preceded by a summary account of the earlier events of Heze- 
Mah's reign, with particular mention of his religious reformations and his 
extirpation of idolatry, to which is added an account of the deportation of 
the ten tribes by Shahnaneser (2 Kings xviii. 1—12). This visitation is 
referred to the apostasy of Israel as its meritorious cause, and contrasted 
with the favour of the Lord to Hezekiah as a faithfal servant. While 
Ephraim was carried away never to return, Judah was only subjected to a 
temporary chastisement, the record of which foUows. The verse which 
directly corresponds to that before us (2 Kings xviii. 13) differs from it 
only in the omission of the idiomatic formula *n*"l. The statement in 
Chronicles (xxxii. 1) is, that he entered into Judah and encamped against 
the fortified cities and proposed ("IDX'»'») to subdue them to himself. The 
same restricted sense is put by some interpreters upon the stronger phrase 
{and tooh them) which Isaiah uses. Others, with the same view, hmit the 
meaning of the word aU before cities. Gesenius understands the eities here 
meant to be those which Rehoboam fortified (2 Chron. xi. 5—12). Sen- 
nacherib is mentioned, under nearly the same name, by Herodotus, who calls 
him the king of Assyria and Arabia. This may either be accounted for, as an 
example of the loose geographical distinctions of the ancient writers, or as 
implying that the Assyrian conquests really included certain portions of 
Arabia. Between this verse and the next, as they stand in Isaiah, the 
narrative in Kings inserts three others, which relate what immediately 
followed the invasion of the country, and preceded the attack upon Jeru- 
salem. The substance of this statement is that Hezekiah sent to Sennacherib 
at Lachish, saying, I have ofiended (i. e. in renouncing his allegiance to 
Assyria), return from me, Ihat which thou puttest on me I will bear ; that 
Sennaeherib accordingly imposed a tribute of three hundred talents of silver 
and thirty of gold, to pay which Hezekiah gave him all the treasures of the 
palace and the temple, not exeepting the metallic decorations of the doors 
and pillars (2 Kings xviii. 14—16). This last act seems to be entirely in- 
consistent with the view which Calvin takes of Hezekiah's conduct in this 
whole transaction as entirely innocent and laudable, evincing a pacific dis- 
position and a willingness to purchase peace at any price. He seems indeed 
to have been disposed to buy it far too dearly when he stripped the house of 
God to pay for it, an act which certainly implies distrust of the divine pro- 
tection. There is nothing, either in the case before us, or in the general 
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analogy of Scriptnre, to forbid the supposition, tliat tlie narrative was 
intended to exhibit tbe weakness no less tban the strength of Hezeldah's 
faitb, in wbich case there is no need of laboriously"vindicating all his acts 
as perfectly consistent with a strong and lively faith, although his general 
sincerity and godliness cannot be qnestioned. Another additidn to the 
narrative is found in the second book of Chronicles (xxxii. 1-8), where we 
read that Hezekiah, when he saw that Sennacherib was come, and that his 
face was towards Jerusalem for war, took measures to strengthen the 
defences of the city, and to cut off the supply of water from the enemy, 
while at the same time he encouraged the people to rely upon Jehovah, and 
not to be afraid of the Assyrian host. All this is spoken of as having taken 
place before what is recorded in the next verse of the chapter now before us. 
If we suppose it to have followed Hezekiah's message to Sennacherib and 
payment of the tribute, the inference would seem to be that the invader, 
having received the money, still appeared disposed to march upon the Holy 
City, whereupon the king abandoned aU hope of coneiliation, and threw 
himself without reserve on the divine protection. 

|..: 2. And the Jcing of Assyria sent RdbsTiaheh from Lachish to Jerusalem, 
to king Hezehiah, with a strong force, and he stood hy the conduil (or aque- 
duct) of the ujpper pool, in the highway of the fu2ler's field. Besides Rab- 
shakeh, the narrative in Kings mentions Tartan and Eabsaris ; that in 
Chronicles uses the general expression his servants. Eabshakeh may be 
named alone here as the chief speaker, or as the commander of the expedi- 
tion. The Jews have a tradition that he was a renegado or apostate Jew, 
and one absurd story makes him out to have been a son of Isaiah. Others 
aceount for his knowledge of Hebrew by supposing him to have acquired it 
by intercom'se with captives of the ten tribes. Lachish was a town of 
Judah, south-west of Jerusalem on the way to Egypt. This place Sen- 
nacherib was now besieging (2 Chron. xxxii. 9), and being probably detained 
longer than he had expected, he detached a part of his forces to attack 
Jerusalem, or rather to summon Hezekiah to surrender. That the main 
body of the army afterwards advanced against Jerusalem is nowhere expli- 
citly recerded, although some infer from chap. x. 28-32 that they did so, 
making a circuit to the north for the purpose of surprising the city. It is 
said in Chronicles that Sennacherib was now before Lachish, inthe military 
sense, i. e. besieging it, tdth all hisforce, which some explain to meanwitfe 
a large pcirt of it, others with his court, and the usual accompaniments of an 
Eastem camp, in order to remove a supposed inconsisteney with what is 
here said. But the phrase in Chronicles relates to the Assyrian force at 
Lachish before Eabshakeh was detached, and is inserted merely to explain 
the statement that he camefrom Lachish, because Sennacherib had halted 
there with aU his army. The verb '^^V' may also be referred to the halt of 
Eabshakeh's detachment, or to the position which they took up on arriving ; 
bnt it is simpler to refer it to the spot on which Eabshakeh himself stood 
during the interview about to be described. The spot was doubtless one of 
great resort. For the localities here mentioned, see the notes on chap. vii. 
3, and xxii. 9-11. The verse in Kings, which corresponds to this, is more 
redundant in expression, from which G-esenius infers as a matter of course,^ 
that it is the original and this the copy, as if amplification were not as easy 
as abridgment. 

3. Then came forth unto him EliaMm, SUhiaKs son, who was over the 
Tiouse, and Sheina the scribe, and Joah, AsapJis son, the recorder. The 
paraUel nan-ative (2 Kings xviii. 18) prefixes to this verse a statement that 
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he called to (or for) fhe king, in answer to which summons these three 
ministers came out. Eliakim liere appears as Shebna's successor, accordiag 
to the prophecy in chap. xxii. 20, and Shebna himself as an inferior office- 
bearer. Interpreters have amused themselves with trjdng to discover equiva- 
lents in modern parlance for these three official titles, such as chamberlain, 
steward, major-domo, secretary, master of requests, master of the rolls, 
historiographer, &c. It is enough to know that they probably denote three 
principal officers of state, or of the royal household, which in oriental 
governments is very much the same thing. Clericus, in his version of this 
sentence, omits the name of Joah, and then notes it as an error of the 
Hebrew text, to be corrected by a comparison with 2 Kings xviii. 18. 

4. And Rabshaheh said to them: Saynow (or if you please) toSezehiah, 
Thus saith the great hing, the hing of Assyria, TFliat is this confidence which 
thou coTtfidcst inf He expresses his contempt by withholding the name of 
king from Hezekiah and calling his own master the great hing, a common 
title of the Persian and other oriental monarchs, corresponding to Grand 

■ Seignior, Gratid Monarque, and Emperor as a distinctive royal title. The 
interrogation in the last clause impKes sm*prise and scom at a reliance so 
unfounded. Conj^c?e and cowj^cZence sustain the same etymological relation 
to each other as the Hebrew noun and verb. 

5. I say (or have said), only word of Ivps, counsel and strengthfor the xoar; 
now on whom hast thou conftded, that thou hast rehelled against me? The 
parallel passage in Kings has thou hast satcZ, which Lovvth assumes to be 
the true text here, while others treat the common reading as an error of the 
writer or abridger. It is much easier, however, to account for j!?'?^^ as 
having arisen from ^lOi^ a defective orthography for ^fl"!!^?, than to deduce 
the latter from the former. The trath no doubt is that both the readings 
are original, since both may be so explained as to express the same idea. 
Many interpreters regard what follows as a parenthesis {it is only word 
of lips, i. e. mere talk). Others make it iuterrogative {is mere talh counsel 
and strengthfor the warf). Others suppose an ellipisis in each mamber (I 
say you have only word of lips, but there is need of counsel and strengthfor 
the war). The simplest construction is : I say, mere ivord of Ups is {your) 
counsel and strengthfor the ivar, i. e. your pretended strength and wisdom 
are mere talk, false pretension. The allusion is not so much to Hezekiah's 
prayers (Kimchi) as to his addresses to the people, reeorded in 2 Ohron. 
xxxii. 6-8. The sense of the other passage (2 Engs xviii. 20) seems to 
be, ihou Jiast said (to thyself, or thought, that) mere talk is counsel and 
strengthfor the war. The contemptuous impor-t of DTlSB' ^3T is apparent 
from Prov. xiv. 23. • The rebellion mentioned in the last clause is Hezekiah's 
casting off the Assyrian yoke (2 Kings xviii. 7). 

6. Behold, thou hast trusted in the staff (or support) of this Irohen reed, 
in jEgypt, which, {if) a man lean wpon it, will go into his hand and pieree 
itj. so iis Pharaoh hing of JEgyptto all those trusting in him. He answers 
his own question. The charge of . relying upon Egypt may be either 
regarded as a true one, or as a malicious fabrication, or as a mere infer- 
ence from the analogy of other cases and the habitual relation of the 
parties. Egyptmay be called a broken reed, either as beiag always weak, 
or in allusion to what it. had abeady suffered from Assyria. Broken of 
course does not mean entirely divided, but so bruised or shattered as to 
yield no firm support but rather to do injury. (See chap. xlii. 3, below.) 
Neither Gresenius nor any other critic seems to consider D^IXD TS as a 
gloss, a strong proof that such explanatory. clauses are not quite so un- 
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natm'al as they are elsewhere represented. (See the notes on chaps, 
vii. 17, viii. 7.) 

7. And if tliou say to me, JFe trust in Jehovah our God, is it not Jie whose 
Mgh places and ivhose altars He^Tiiah hath taJcen away, and said to Judah 
and io Jeriisalem, Before this altar shall ye worship. The parallel passage 
(2 Kings xviii. 22) has ye say in the plural, which Gesenius regards as 
the original and proper form, because Hezekiah is afterwards mentioned in 
the third person. But ■what theu becomes of the favourite critieal canon, 
that the more difficult reading is commonly the true one, or of the allega- 
tion that the author of the text before us is proved to be a copyist by his 
disposition to remove irregularities and make the form of expression uni- 
form ? Eabshakeh's question evidently refers to Hezekiah's reformation 
of religious worship (2 Kings xviii. 4), -which he erroneously regarded as a 
change of the national religion. The parallel passage adds, at the end of 
the sentence, in Jerusalem, whieh is just as hkely to have been added in 
the one copy, as to have been omitted in the other. "" 

8. And now, engage, Ipray tJiee, with my lord the Jdng of Assyria, and 
Iwill give tJiee two tJiousand horses, iftJiou he able on tJiy part to set riders 
upon tlwn. A contemptuous comparison between the Jews, who were 
ahnost destitute of cavahy, and the Assyrians, who were strong in that 
species of force (chap. v. 28). 3"iJ?nn is not to wager, or to give pledges, 
but simply to engage with; whether in fight or in negotiation, must be deter- 
mined by the context. 

9. And Jioio wilt thou turn away tJie face of one governor (or satra^) of 
tJie least of my master^s sermnts ? So thou Jiast reposed tJiyself on Egypt, 
ivitJi respect to cJiariots and Jiorses. As a man is said to turn his face to- 
wards an object of attack, so the latter may be said to turn back (or away) 
the face of his assailant when he repels him. The last clause is an iofer- 
ence from the first, as the first is from the foregoing verse. If Hezekiah 
could not command two thousand horsemen, he was unprepared to resist 
even a detachment of the Assyrian force, and if thus helpless, he must be 
trusting, not iu his own resources, but in foreign aid. 

10. And now (is it) without Jehovah I have come wp againsf tJiis land to 
destroy it ? JeJiovali said to me, Go wp to (or against) this land and destroy 
it. Some interpreters suppose that the Assyrians had heard of prophecies, 
in which they were described as instruments by which Jehovah meant to 
punish his own people. It is much more natural, however, to regard this 
as a bold attempt to terrify the Jews by pleading the authority of their 
own tutelary deity for this invasion. The parallel passage (2 Kings 
xviii. 26) has place instead of the first land, a clear case, as Knobel ima- 
gines, of assimilation on the part of the transcriber. But no such infer- 
ence was drawn fi:om the opposite appearance in ver. 7, nor is any altempt 
made to explain why the "?J^ and were not assimilated also. 

11. TJmi said jEliaJcim, and SJiebna, and Joah, unto RalshaJceh, Pray 
speaJi unto thy servants in Aramean, for we understand {it), and speaJc 
not to us in Jewish, in the ears of tJie people who {are) on the wall. This 
request impHes an apprehension of the bad efiect of his address upon the 
multitude. Aramean corresponds very nearly to Synan in latitude of 
meaniug ; but the language meant is not what we call Syriac, but an older 
form, whieh was probably current, as the IVeneh is now, at the courts and 
among the educated classes of an extensive region. JewisJi is Hebrew, so 
eallfed by the Jews, as the language of the whole British empire is called 
EnglisJi, or as German is sometimes called Saxon. The use of this term 
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here is urged by some as a proof of later date tlian tlie time of Isaiah, on 
the ground that the distinctive name JewisJi could not have been common 
till long affcer the destruction of the kingdom of the ten tribes, which left 
Judah the only representative of Israel. But how long after this event 
may we assime that such a usage became common ? The ten tribes were 
carried into exile by Sennacherib's father, if not by his grandfather. It is 
altogether probable that from the time of the great schism between 
EphraiTTi and Judah, the latter began to call the national language by its 
own distinctive name. At the period in question, such a designation was 
certainly more natural in the mouths of Jews, than Israelitish or even 
Hehrew. We understand, literally, we (are) hearing, i. e. hearing distiactly 
and intelligently. 

12. And Rabshakeh said: Is it to thy master and to thee, that my master 
hath sent me to speak these words ? Is it not to the men sitting on the ivall 
to eat their own dung and to drinh their own water with you ? The last 
clause might seem to mean, is it not appointed to them, necessary for them, 
or are they not doomed ? &c. But since ^V is used in the parallel passage 
(2 Engs xviii. 27) after TV^ as a simple equivalent to «'N, it is better to 
repeat the verb of the first clause at the beginniug of the second : has he 
not sent me ? The last clause is obviously descriptive of the horrors of 
famine iu their most revolting form. The same idea is conveyed still 
more distinctly in Chronicles : " "Whereon do ye trust that ye abide in the 
fortress of Jerusalem ? doth not Hezekiah persuade you to give over your- 
selves to die by famine and by thirst, saying, the Lord our Grod shall 
deliver us out of the hand of the king bf Assyria? " (2 Ghron. xxxii. 10, 11). 
So here the people are described as sitting on the wall, i. e. holdiug out 
against Sennacherib, only that they may experience these horrors. The 
Masoretic readings ia the margin of the Hebrew Bible are mere euphemistic 
variations. T^a^i* might seem to mean thy masters, as the singular my 
master is expressed in the same sentence by its proper form. But the 
fact is that the singular JHN is never joiaed with any suffixes but those of 
the first person. The only form, therefore, inwhich thy master could have 
been expressed, is that here used. The ambiguity is removed by the con- 
nection, which requires the phrase to be applied to Hezekiah. 

13. And Rabshalceh stood and called ivith a loud voice in Jeivish (i. e. 
Hebrew), and said, Hear the ivords of the great king, the Tdng of Assyria. 
In so doing he not only testified his contempt for the king's messengers by 
insolently disregarding their request, but made a political appeal to the 
hopes and fears of the multitude. That he stood and called, is explained 
by some to mean that he assumed a higher position, or came nearer to the 
wall ; but the simplest and most natural explanation is, that he remained 
where he was before and merely raised his voice. 

14. Thus saith the Tdng : let not Hezekiah deceive you, for he will not be 
ahle to deliver you. The repeated mention of the king reminds thein, that 
he is not speaking in his own name, but in that of a great monarch. The 
parallel passage (2 Kings xviii. 29) adds, out of his hand. 

15. And let not He%eldah make you trust in Jehovah, saying, Jehovah tcill 
certainl/y sa/ve us, this city shall not le given up into the hand of the Mng of 
Assyria. The only difference between this and the paraUel passage 
(2 Kings xviii. 30) is that the latter inserts HN before this city, a construc- 
tion of the passive verb which, accordiag to Knobel, was considered incorrect 
by the transcriber. The idea of certain deKverance is expressed by the 
idiomatic combination of the future and infinitive. 

VOL. II. D 
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16. Sewrken not to Sezelciah, for tJius saith the Tcing ofAssyria, malce xcith 
me a llessing, and come out unto me, and eat.yeievery) man his own vine and 
ievery) man his own flg-tree, and drinh ye (every) man the waters ofhis own 
cistern. n313 usually means a hlessing, but in a few instances a gift ot 
present, as a token of good will. Hence sonie explain tlie phrase liere 
used, malce me apresent, or malce an agreement loith me hy apresenf. Otliera 
give the Hebrew word, in this one case, the sense oijpeace, which of course 
suits ,the connection, because it is in fact a mere conjecture from the con- 
text. If an unusual meaning of the word must be assumed, it might have 
that of hieeling, as a gesture of submission or an act of homage, from "^^3- 
to kneel. It is possible, however, to adhere more closely to the usage of 
the term, by taMng blessing in the sense of friendly salutation, which in the 
East is commonly an invocation of the divine blessing. Thus the verb to 
hless is often used to espress the act of greeting or of taking leave. To- 
make a blessing with one then might mean to enter into amicable inter- 
course. To conie ovt is iu Hebrew the common military phrase for the 
surrender of a besieged town. The inducements offered in the last clause 
are in obvious antithesis to the revolting threat or warning in the last clause 
of ver. 12. To eat the vine and fig-tree (meaning to eat their fruit) is an 
elliptical form of speech, which has its analogies in every language. 

17. Until I come and taJce you away to a land lihe your own land, a land 
of corn and wine, a land of hread and vineyards. The paraUel passage 
(2 Kings xviii. 32), adds, a land of oil-olive and lioney, ihat ye may live and 
not die, which has quite as much the aspect of an ampHfied copy as of a 
redundant original. This reference to the deportation of the people as a 
future event has led some iuterpreters to the conclusion, that Sennacherib' 
was now on^his way to Egypt, and deferred the measure until his return. 
It has been disputed what particnlar land is here meant, some saying Meso- 
potamia, to which others object that it was not a winergrowing country.. 
But, as Knobel observes, there is no need of supposing that the Assyrian's 
description was exactly true. He may indeed have intended merely to- 
promise them ia general a country as abundant as their own. 

18. Let not (or heware lest) Sezehiah seduce you, saying, Jehovali wiU 
deliver us. Save the gods of the nations delivered every one his land out of 
the hand of the Mng of Assyna ? *S is commonly equivalent to lest, and 
dependent on a foregoing verb, but sometimes (like the Latin we) stands at 
the beginning of a sentence. Here we may either supply tahe heed, or 
regard JS as equivalent to ^"55, which is actually used in the parallel 
passage (2 Kings xviii. 32) with a repetition of the verb IJ^DtJTl (Jiearken 
not to Sezehiah when he incites, or, for he shall incite you, saying). Had 
this been the form of expression in Isaiah, we should have seen it noted as 
an instance of assihiilation characteristic pf a later writer; but as it un- 
luckily oceurs in the other place, it is discreetly overlooked by the inter- 
preters. The Assyrian here, with characteristic recklessness, forsakes his 
previous position, that he was but acting as Jehovah's instrument, and sets 
himself in disdainful opposition to Jehovah himself. 

19. Where {are) the gods of JSamath and Arpad? where the gods of Sep- 
hanrvaim ? and (when or where -was it) that they delivered Samaria out of 
my hand ? In the rapidity of his triumphant interrogation, he expresses 
himself darkly and imperfectly. The last clause must of course refer to 
the gods of Samaria, though not expressly mentioned. *3 is not an inter- 
Togative pronoun {who have delivered f) nor an interrogative particle {have 
they delivered f), but a connective particle, dependent upon something not 
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expressed. For the situation of Hamath and Arpad, see the note on chap. 
X. 9. Sepharvaim is prohably the jSzjjpAara of Ptolemy, a town and pro- 
vince in the south of Mesopotamia, already subject to Assyria in the days 
of Shahnaneser. The par^el passage (2 Kings xviii. 34) adds Hena and 
Ivvah, which are also named •with Sepharvaim in 2 Kings xix. 13, and Isa. 
xxxvii. 13. ■ The question (where are ihey ?) seems to imply not only that 
they had not saved their worshippiers, but that they had ceased to be. 

20. Wlio {are they) among all the gods ofthese lands, that ha/ve deUvered 
their land out of my hand,that Jehovah should deliver Jerusalem out of my 
hand 9 The parallel passage (2 Kings xviii. 35) omits these before lands ; 
another exception ,to the general statement, that the narrative before us is 
an abridgment of the dther. In this argumentative interrogation, he puts 
Jehovah on a level with the gods of the surrounding nations. r This is still 
more frequently and pointedly expressed in the parallel passage in Chronicles : 
"Know ye not what I and my fathers have done unto all the nations of 
the countries ? Were the gods of the natidns of the countries able to de- 
liver their country out of my hand ? Who was there among all the gods 
of these natidns, which iny fathers utterly destroyed, that was able to deHver 
his people out of my haiid, that your God should be able to deliver you out 
of my hand? And how, let not Hezekiah deceive you, and let him not 
seduce you, neither beKeve him ; for no god of any nation or kingdom has 
been able td deliver his people out of my'hand, and out of the hand of my 
fathers; how much less shall your Grod deliver you out of my hand?" 
(2 Chron. xxxii. 13-15). Fromthe same authority we leam that over and 
above what is recorded, Sennacherib's servants " spake still more against 
the God Jehovah and against Hezekiah his servant" (ver. 16), and that 
"they cried with a loud vdice in the Jewish language, to the people of 
Jerusalem who were 6n the wall, to aflEright them, and td trouble them, that 
they might take the city ; and they spake against the God of Jerusalem as 
against the gods of the nations of the earth, the work of men's hands "^ 
(vers. 18, 19). 

21. And they held their pedce, and.did not ansicer him a word, for such 
ivas the commandment of the hing, saying, Ye shall not answer him^ Some 
interpreters refer the first clause to Eliakim, Shebna, and Joah ; but the 
paraUel: passage (2 Eangs xviii. 36) says expressly that the people held their 
joeace, which Knobel says is more correct, as if the two were inconsistent, 
and gravely adds, that ottr warrafor was thinking of the messengers. The 
notion df some of the old writers, that they did confer with him, notwith- 
standing what is here said, is gratuitous and arbitrary in a high degree. 

22. Then came EliaHm, Hilkiah's son, who (was) over the house, and 
Shehnd the scribe, and Joah AsapKs son, the recorder, ufito Hezekiah, with 
their clothes rent (literally, reiit of cloihes), afid told him the words of Rab- 
shaJceh. Some of the older writers understand the rending of their gar- 
ments as a mere sign of their horror at Eabshakeh's blasphemies ; some 
of the modems as a mere sign of despondency and alarm at theimpending 
dangers ; whereas both may naturally be included. 


CHAPTEE XXXVII. 

This chapter is a direct continuation of the one before it. It describes 
the e£fect of Kabshakeh's blasphemies and threats on Hezekiah, his humi- 
liation ; his message to Isaiah, and the answer ; the retreat of Eab- 
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shakeh, Seimacherib's letter, Hezekiah's prayer, Isaiah's prophecy, and 
its fulfihnent in the slaughter of Sennacherib's army and his own flight 
and murder. 

1. And it was (or cmne to pass) toJien Mng JECezeMaJi Tieard (the report of 
his messengers), that he rent his clothes, and covered himself with sacTc- 
cloth, and went into the house of Jehovah. Gill's snggestion, that he 
rent his clothes becanse of the Assyrian's blasphemy and put on sackcloth 
because of his threats, appears to be a fanciful distinction. Both acts 
were customary signs of mouming, and appropriate to any case of deep dis- 
tress. He resorted to the temple, not only as a publle^^place, but with 
reference to the promise made to Solomon (1 Kings viii. 29), that God 
would hear the prayers of his people from that place when they were in 
distress. Under the old dispensation there were reasons for resorting to 
the temple, even to offer private supplications, which cannot possibly apply 
to any church or other- place at present. This arose partly from the fact 
that prayer "was connected with sacrifice, and this was rigidly confined to 
one spot. 

2. And he sent BliaMm who tcas over the household, and Shebna the seribe, 
and the elders of the priests, covered with sacTccloth, unto Isaiah the son 
of Amoz, tJie prophet. While he himself resorted to the temple, he sent to 
ask the connsel and the intereessions of the Prophet. Calvin's supposition, 
that Isaiah was directed to remain at home, amidst the general alarm and 
lamentation, as a test of Hezekiah's faith, seems at least unnecessary. 
Eliakim and Shebna are again employed in this case, as being qualified to 
make an exact report of what had happened, and in order to pnt honour 
on the Prophet by an embassy of distinguished men. In the place of Joah, 
he sends the elders of the priests, i. e. the heads of the sacerdotal families. 
The reference of elders to personal age by Luther (den dltesten Priestern) 
and Bames {the oldmen ofthepriests), is less consistent with the context, 
which describes the other messengers by their official titles only, and with 
the usage of Q^^P^ as denoting the hereditary chiefs of Levi no less than 
the other tribes. The king applies to the Prophet as the anthorized ex- 
pounder of the will of God. Simtlar apphcations are recorded elsewhere 
with suficient frequency to shew that they were customary, and that the 
prophets were regarded in this light. Thns Josiah sent to Hnldah (2 Kings 
xxii. 14), Zedekiah to Jeremiah (Jer. xxxvii. 3), &c. The impious Ahab 
required Micaiah to come to him, and that only at the eamest request of 
king Jehoshaphat (1 Kings xxii. 9). From the mention of the Prophefs 
father two very different but equaUy gratuitous conclusions are drawn ; 
one by Yitringa, who infers that Isaiah was of noble rank ; the other by 
Hendewerk, who infers that he cannot be the author of this narrative, as 
he never would have called himself the son of Amoz. In the parallel 
passage (2 Kings xix. 2) the patronymic foUows the official title, whereas 
here it precedes it. As this last is the nsual collocation, Gesenius appears 
to thiak that it was substituted for the other by the later writer, while Hit- 
zig, for the very same reason, declares this to be the original reading. The 
plural D*P'^ seems to shew that pK* is not here the name of the material 
but of the garment (covered with sacJcs, or sackcloth dresses). Of the king's 
prompt appeal to God in his extremity, Gill quaintly says : HezeJciah does 
not sit down to consider MalshaJceK s speech, to taJce it in pieces and give an 
answer to it, iut Jie applies unto God. 

3. And tJtey said unto him, Thus saitJi SezeMah, a day of anguish aud 
rebuJce and contempt (is) this day, for the children are come to the hi/rth {pr 
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to thephces ofhirth), and there is not strength to hring forth. The indirect 
constructioii of tlie firstwords {that they may say to Jiim), adopted by some 
writers, is not only tmnecessary but foreign from tbe Hebrew idiom which, 
especially in narrative, prefers the most simple and direct forms of expres- 
sion. That Hezekiah told them thus to speak, is not only impHed in their 
doing so, but expressly asserted by themselves, and need not therefore be 
recorded. As the execution of a command is often left to be inferred from 
the command itself (chaps. vii. 3, viii. 1, &c.), so here the details of the 
command are to be gathered from the record of its execution. The com- 
mon version of niX (trouble) seems too weak for the occasion and for the 
figure in the other clause. It is well explained by Yitringa, as denoting,, 
not extemal danger merely, but the complieated distress, both of a temporal 
and spiritual nature, in which Hezekiah was involved by the threats and 
blasphemies of the Assyrian. Eebuke is apphed by the Septuagint (ovsidi- 
cfiov) and some interpreters to the reproaches of Eabshakeh ; but it is more 
agreeable to usage to explain it as signifying the divine rebuke or chastise- 
ment, as in Ps. Ixxiii. 4, cxlix. 7. It is characteristic of the Scriptures and 
the aneient saints to represent even the malignity of human enemies as a 
rebuke firom God. The very same phrase {day of rebuke) is used in the 
same sense by Hosea (v. 9). The verb from wluch nXK3 is derived means 
to treatwith contempt, or more specificaUy, to reject with scom. It is some- 
times used to denote God's rejection of his people (Deut. xxxii. 19 ; Jer. 
xiv. 21 ; Lam. ii. 6), and Hitzig accordingly translates the noun rejection 
or reprobation (Verwerfung). But as the verb more fi:ec[uently expresses 
man's contempt of God (e. g. chap. i. 4), interpreters are commonly agreed 
in making the noun here mean blasphemy. The terms employed by Lowth 
{contumely) and Henderson {calumny) are too weak, if the reference be to 
God, as the usage of the verb seems to require. The oral expression of 
contempt for God is blasphemy. The metaphor in the last clause ex- 
presses, in the most affecting manner, the ideas of extreme paiu, immiuent 
danger, critical emergency, utter weakness, and entire dependence on the 
aid of others. (Compare the similar expressions of chap. xxvi. 18.) The 
reference of the passage to the interrapted reformation of religion, or to 
the abortive effort to shake off the Assyrian yoke, is equaUy Ulogical and 
tasteless, while the question, whether Judah is here represented as the 
mother or the child, betrays a total incapacity to appreciate the strength 
and beauty of the Prophefs metaphor. There is no more need of mooting 
Buch points than if he had simply said, the present distress is hke the pains 
of childbirth. 

4. Jf peradventure Jehovah thy God will hear the words of Rabshakeh, 
whom the hing of dssyria his master hath sent to reproach the living God, 
and will rebuke the words which Jehovah thy God hath heard, then shalt 
thou lift up a prayerfor the remnant (that is stiU) /omwcZ (here). *^1N may 
generaUy be expressed by owc perhaps, Bndi this translation is adopted here 
by most interpreters, who then take ^ at the beginning of the last clause iu 
the sense of therefore. But by retaining what appears to be the primary 
and proper force of vlK, as a contingent and conditional expression, and 
makmg ^ the usual sign of the apodosis, we may throw the whole into one 
sentence, and make more obvious the connection of the clauses. It was 
because Hezekiah thought Jehovah might hear, that he asked Isaiah's 
prayers in his behalf. The meaning given to vli^ iu this construction is 
expressed in the EngUsh version of Isa. xlvii. 12, and Jer. xxi. 2, and might 
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be substituted for perhaps in all tlie cases where the latter is employed to 
represent this particle, in some with great advantage to the clearness or the 
force of the expression. Lowth's explanation of vlK as an optative par- 
ticle {0 that Jehovah thy God would hear) is not justified by usage. The 
doubt expressed in the first clause, whether Goh. will hear, is viewed by 
some interpreters as inconsistent with the statement in the last clause, that 
he has heard. To remove this iraaginary discrepancy, some deny that the 
first clause really expresses doubt or implies contingency; others allege 
that hear is used in two distinct senses, that of simply heariag, and that of 
regarding or attending to, and acting accordingly. The true solution 
seems to be, that the preterite Vt^^ denotes a past time only in relation to 
the contingency expressed by VOK'^ Perhaps he loill hear, and then punish 
what he has heard. Both verbs may then be understood ia one and the 
same sense, either that of simply hearing, or in that of acting as if one 
heard. The reproach and blasphemy of the Assyrian consisted mainly ia 
his confounding Jehovah with the gods of the surrounding nations (2 Chron. 
xxxii. 19), in antithesis to whom, as being impotent and lifeless, he is here 
and elsewhere called the Uving God. The Septuagint, Vulgate, and most 
interpreters, ancient and modem, make n"*D"in an infinitive, connected by 
the 1 with ^in, and descriptive of Rabshakeh's blasphemies (awc? io re&w^e 
me in the words, &c.). But reprove or rehuke is a description whoUyinap- 
propriate to sueh a speech, and the Hebrew word nowhere means to rail at 
or revile. Usage, moreover, would require the particle to be repeated before 
this infinitive, and Gesenius (in his Commentary) accordingly assumes that 
n^DinV is put for n''3in?1. The grammatical and lexicographical objections 
may be both avoided by taking n^DIH as a preterite with the 1 conversive, 
as in the English Version (a7id will reprove). The 1 may then be either 
a mere connective of the verb with its object (rebuke the words), or denote 
the occasion and the ground (relmke him for the words, &c.). Maurer, who 
successfolly defends this construetion (in his note on 2 Kings xix. 4), in 
order to shew that he is not alone in his opinion, says, consentientem haheo 
Fdsium. He might have gone a little further back, not only to Junius and 
Tremellius, but to Jonathan, who paraphrases the expression thns, and ivill 
take vengeance for the words, &c. The same construction is adopted by 
Gesenius in his Thesaurus. It is also retained in the modern English ver- 
sions, among which that of Lowth puts a peculiar sense upon the clause, by 
making it express a wish that God would refute Rabshakeh's words, mean- 
ing no doubt by the actual exertion of the power which he called in question. 
But this specific meaning of . ITiSin cannot be sustained by usage. To lift 
up a prayer is not simply to utter one, but has allusion to two common 
idiomatic phrases, that of liffcing up the voice in the sense of speaking loud 
or beginning to speak, and that of Hffcing up the heart or soul in the sense 
of eamestly desiring. The passive participle/oMwtZ is offcen used in Hebrew 
to denote what ispresent in a certain place, or more generally what is extant 
in existence, or forthcoming. The meaning Ze/if, which is expressed in the 
Enghsh and some other versions, is suggested wholly by the noun with 
which the parfciciple here agrees. As to the application of the whole phrase, 
it may either be a general description of the straits or low condition to which 
the chosen people were redueed (as the church at Sardis is exhorted to 
strengthen the things which remain, Eev. iii. 2), or be more specifically 
understood in reference to Judah as sUrviving the destruction of the ten 
tribes (compare^ chap. xxviii. 5), or to Jerusalem as spared amidst the 
general desolation of Judah (compare chap. i. 8). Li either case, the king 
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requests the Prophet to pray for tlieir deliverance from entire destruction-; 
This 'application was made to Isaiah, not as a private person, however 
eminent in piety, but as one who was recognized as standing in an intimate 
relation to Jehovah, and as a constituted medium of communication with 
him. In like manner God himself said to Abimeleeh of Abraham, he is d 
jpropliet; and shall pray for thee, and thou shalt live (Gen. xx. 7). In 
recognition of the same relation, Hezekiah twice says thy God, i.e. thine 
in a pecuUar and distinctive sense. This phrase is therefore not to be 
regarded as an expression of despondency, or even of humility, on Heze- 
kiah's part, but as a kind of indirect explanation of his reason for resorting 
to the Prophet at this juncture. 

6. And the sermnts ofhing Sezelciah eame to Isaiah. This is a natural 
and simple resumption of the narrative, common in all inartificial hisfcory. 
It affords no ground for assuming a transposition in the text, nor for ex- 
plaining IION^I in ver. 3 as a subjunctive. 

6. AnA Isaiah said to th,em, Thus shall ye sdy to your master, Thus saith 
Jehovah, JBe not afraid of (llteTaRj from heforeorfromthefaceof) thewords 
which thou hast heard, {with) lohich the servants ofthe Jcing of Assyriaham 
hlasphemed me. The lasfc verb means to 7'ail at or revile, and when applied 
to Grod, musfc be translated by a still stronger term. The word translated 
servants is not the same with that in the preceding verse, but strictly means 
young men or hoys, and is so translated in the Targum and Vulgate. 
Many interpreters regard it as a contemptuous description, and it is so 
translated by Hitzig {Knapjpen), Umbreit (Buhen), H.end.eison {striplings)^ 
and in other modern versions. 

1. Behold lamputting (or alout tofut) a spirit inhim, and he shall hea/r 
a noise, and .shall return tohis oionland, and Iwill cause him tofall hy the 
sword in his oimi land. Calvin translates the first clause ecce opponam 
illi venttim, and explains it to mean that God would carry him away as with 
a wind (compare chap. svii. 13). The English Yersion renders it, hehold 
Iioillsend a hlast upon him, meaning either a pestilentialblast or a destruc- 
tive tempest. Others understand by HH the destroying angel, or an evil 
spirit by whom he should be haunted and possessed. But most inter- 
preters refer the phrase to an effect to be prodaced upon the mind of the 
Assyrian. Thus some explain ni"l to mean terror, others courage, others a 
desu'e to retum home, others simply a change of mind. The most probable 
conclusion is, that it does not denote a specific change, but divine influence 
as goveming his movements. nV1l3iJ> strictly means anything Aear<^, and 
Luther accordingly translates the phrase, he shall hear something. Most 
writers understand this as referring to the news mentioned in ver. 9 below. 
But Henderson observes that this news, far from driving Sennacherib 
home, led to a fresh defiance of Jerasalem. He therefore ingeniously sug- 
gests, that this expression has reference to the news of the destmction of 
his host.before Jerusalem while he himself was absent. But in the next 
verse Eabshakeh is said to have rejoined his master, nor isthere any farther 
mention of an army at Jerasalem. It is possible, .indeed, though not re- 
corded, ihat Eabshakeh left the troops behind him when he went to Libnah. 
under the command of Tartan or Eabsaris (2 Kings xviii. 17), and this is 
still more probable if, as some suppose, Eabshakehwas a mere ambassador 
or herald, and Tartan the real military chief. If it can be assumed, on any 
ground, that the great catastrophe took place in the absence of Sennacherib, 
which would account for his personal escape, then Henderson's explanation 
ofnjJIOSJ^is more satisfactory than any other. The modern Germans are 
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perplexed by tliis yerse. They would gladly explain the predietion in tlie 
last clanse as a prophecy ex eventu ; but in that case, how could the slaughter 
of the host have been omitted ? The only escape from this dilemma is by 
the arbitrary allegation that the prophecy was falsely ascribed to Isaiah by 
a later writer. If this be so, we may as well reject the whole ; for what 
assurance have we that a writer, who fabricates miracles and prophecies, is 
faithfal m his history of other matters ? The inconveniences of this attempt 
to save a part while really discrediting the whole, are curiously apparent from 
Gresenius's endeavour to explaia the first clause of this verse as a sagacious 
political conjecture, and the other as a subsequent interpolation. 

8. And Rabshaheh returned, and found the Tcing of Assyria ftghting 
against (i. e. iesieging) Ziinah, for he heard that he had decanvped from 
Lachish. Both these towns were in the plain or lowlands of Judea, south- 
west of Jerusalem (Josh. xv. 89, 42), originally seats of Canaanitish kings 
or chiefs, conquered by Joshua (Josh.xii. 11, 15). Lachish was one of 
the fifteen places fortified by Eehoboam (2 Chron. xi. 9), and one of the 
last towns taken by Nebuchadnezzar (Jer. xxxiv. 7). It was still in existence 
affcer the exile (Neh. xi. 30). Libnah was a city of the Levites and of 
refuge (Josh. xxi. 13), and appears to have been nearer to Jerusalem. 
Henderson infers that Sennacherib had conquered Lachish, most other 
writers that he failed in the attempt. Some of the older writers make 
Libnah an Egyptian city, either becauseone of the stations of the Israelites in 
the wilderness borethis name (Num. xxxiii. 20), or because Josephus, in order 
to reconcile Isaiah's narrative with that of Herodotus, represenfs Sen- 
nacherib as leaving Lachish to besiege Pelusium. The last verb ia this verse 
properly denotes the removal of a tent or an encampment, an idea happily 
expressed ia Lowth's translation by the military term decamped. Tbe sense 
of this verb can be here expressed in our idiom only by the use of the plu- 
perfect, which form is given by most versions to the verb before it likewise, 
and Hendewerk extends it even to the verbs of the first clause, which is 
wholly gratuitous. 

9. And he (Sennacherib) heard say conoerning Tirhalcah Mng of UtJiiopia, 
Se is comeforth to make war with thee; and he heard {it), and sent (or when 
he heard it he sent) messmgers to Hezekiah, saying (what follows in the next 
verse). On the meaning of the Hebrew name ^'O, see the notes on chap. 
xviii. 1, and xs. 3. Tirhakah was one of the most famous conquerors of 
aneient times. Megasthenes, as quoted by Strabo, puts him between 
Sesostris and Nebuchadnezzar. He is also named by Manetho as one of 
the Ethiopian dynasty in Egypt. He was at this time either in close 
aKance with that country, or more probably in actual possession of Thebais 
or Upper Egypt. The fact that an Ethiopian dynasty did reign there is 
attested by the ancient writers, and confirmed by still existing monuments. 
The Greek forms of the name (Tagaxos, Ta^xog, Ts^xm) vary but Kttle from 
the Hebrew. Barnes and some of the older writers suppose that Sennacherib 
had afready been driven out of Egypt by this king, and was now afraid of 
being followed into Palestine ; but this conclusion is hardly warranted by 
the faets of the history, sacred or profane, It is unnecessary to suppose, with 
J. D. MichaeKs, that Tirhakah had crossed the desert to invade Assyria, 
or even with Rosenmiiller, that he was afready on the frontier of Judah. 
The bare fact of his having left his own dominions, with the purpose of 
attacking Sennacherib, would be sufficient to alarm the latter, especially as 
his operations in the Holy Land had been so unsuccessful. He was 
naturaUy anxious, therefore, to induce Hezekiah to capitulate before the 
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Ethiopians should arriye, perhaps before the Jews should hear of their 
approach. That he did not mafch upon Jerusalem himself is yery probably 
accounted for by Vitringa, on the ground that his strength lay chiefly in 
cavalry, which could not be employed in the highlands, and that the poKor- 
cetic part of warfare, or the conduct of sieges, was little known to any ancient 
nation but the Komans, as Tacitus asserts. A peculiar difficulty arose 
also from the scarcity of water in the environs of Jerusalem, which has 
been an obstacle to all the armies that have ever besieged it (see the notes 
on chap. xxii. 9-11). Gesenius supposes that symptoms of the plague had 
begun to shew themselves in Palestine. Instead of ?y before Tirhakah, the 
parallel passage (2 Kings xix. 9) has ^i*, which is the more remarkable be- 
cause the latter parfcicle is represented by some critics as a favourite of the 
copyist or later writer, to whom they ascribe this portion of Isaiah. In- 
stead of the second heard, the parallel passage has he returnecl, which, 
according to a common Hebrew idiom, may qualify the next verb {sent), by 
giving it the sense of sent again. This, which certainly yields an appro- 
priate meaning, is restored by Lo^wth in this place as the true text, while 
Gesenius and the later German writers, who are usuaUy bold enough in 
critical conjecture, choose in this case to regard the readmg in Isaiah as a 
tautology of the later writer. Yet the variation is precisely sueh as one 
writer would be apt to make in recording the same matter twice. 

10. Thus sJiall ye say to SezeTciaJi, Tiing of Judah, Let not thy God deceive 
thee, in whom thou trustest, saying, Jerusalem shall not be given into the hand 
of the hing of Assyria. This recognition of Hezekiah's royal dignity, of 
which Eabshakeh seemed to take no notice, if significant at all, as some 
interpreters imagine, may be accounted for upon the ground that in this 
message tbe design of the Assyrians was not to destroy the people's con- 
fidence in Hezekiah, but the kmg's own confidence in God. For the same 
reason, Sennacherib's blasphemy is much more open and direct than thafc 
of Eabshakeh. The word saying may be referred either to Hezekiah or to 
God. This English Version makes the last construction necessary, by 
changing the coUocation of the words ; but Luther, Gesenius, and many 
others imderstand the sense to be, in tvhom thou ti-iistest, saying. This is 
in fact entitled to the preference, on the ground that niDll is the nearest 
antecedent. On the whole, it is best, in a case so doubtfal, to retain the 
Hebrew coUocation with aU its ambiguity. The word sun-endered, used by 
Henderson in this verse, is not only less simple than the common version 
given, but confines the clause too strictly to the act of the besieged, instead 
of making it at least include the act of God himself, as the protector of 
Jerusalem. 

11. Behold, thou hast heardwhat the Jcings of Assyria have done to all 
the lands, hy utterly destroying tliem, and thou shalt le delivered ! The 
interjection behold appeals to these events as something perfectly no- 
torious.; as if he had said, See what has happened to others, and then 
judge whether thou art Ukely to escape. The pronoun. ihou, in the first 
clause, not being necessary to the sense, is, according to analogy, distinc- 
tive and emphatic, and may be explained to mean, thou at least hast heard, 
if nofc the common people. la the lasfc clause, the same pronoun stands in 
opposition to the other kings or kingdoms who had been destroyed. This 
clause is, in most versions, rendered as an interrogation, but is properly an 
exclamation of contemptuous incredulity. All the lands may either be an 
eUiptical expression for all the lands subdued by them, or, which is more in 
keeping with the character of the discourse, a hyperboUcal expresslon of 
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the speaker's arrogance. DOIinn? strictly means to doom tJiem, or devote 
tliem irrevocably to destruction, but in usage commonly includes tbe idea 
of execution as 'well as of design. (Compare tbe note on cbap. xi. 15). 
From tbe mention of tbe Jcings of Assyria in tbe plural, some writers take 
oceasion to accuse Rabsliakeh of intending to arrogate the glorj of these 
conijuests to Sennacherib esclusively, whereas the latter did not dare to do 
so in addressing Hezekiah. But others, with more probability, infer that 
the singular forin, employed by Rabshakeh, is itself to be understood col- 
lectively, Hke king of Bahylon in the fourteenth chapter. 

12. Did tJie gods of tJie nations deliver tJiem, wJiich my fatJiers destroyed, 
{to wit,) Go%an, and JEaran, and RezepJi, and the eJiildren of Uden wJiich is 
(or wJio were) in Telassar ? Here again the collocation of the words makes 
the construction doubtfal, though the general sense is clear. Dn"lN may 
either be referred to lands in the preceding verse (the masculine form being 
then a Kcence, or perhaps a sign that by the lands we are to understand 

the people who inhabited them), or to *n?>?, or to Q^IJ, or it may be con- 
nected with "l^J^N in the sense of tJiose ivJiom, which appears to be preferred 
by Hitzig. The construction then is, Did tlie gods of tJie nalions deliver 
■tJiose wJiom my fathers destwyed? With respect to the places mentioned in 
the second clause, all that is absolutely necessary to thejustunderstanding 
of the sentence is, that they were well known, both to speaker and hearer, 
as Assyiian conquests. The difficulty of identifying some of them affords 
an incidental argument in favom" of the antiquity and genuineness of the 
passage. Qozan is probably the modern. KausJian, the Gauzanitis of 
Ptolemy, a region of Mesopotamia, sifcuated on the Chaboras, to which a 
porfcion of the ten tribes were transferred by Shalmaneser. Ha.ran was a 
city of Mesopotamia, where Abraham's father died, the Carrae of the 
Romans, and famous for the great defeat of Crassus. RezepJi, a common 
name in oi'iental geography, here denotes probably the RessapJia of Ptolemy, 
a town and province in Palmyrene Syria. Eden means pleasure or delight, 
and seems to have been given as a name to various places. Having been 
thus applied to a district in the region of mount Lebanon, the native 
Christians have been led to regard that as the site of the terrestial parar 
dise. E^jually groundless are the conclusions of some learned crities as to 
the identity of the place here mentioned with the garden of Eden. In 
Isa. li. 3, the reference is not to a country icell Jcnoicn and distinguisJied 
Jor itsfertility (Bames), bufc to the garden of Eden as a matter of history. 
Such allusions prove no more, as to the site of the garden, than the similar 
allusions of modern orators and poets to any delightful region as an Eden 
or a Paradise. Even the continued application of the name in prose, as a 
geographical term, proves no more than the use of such a name as Mount 
Pleasant in American geography. The inference, in this plaee, is especially 
untenable, because the word sons or cJiildren, prefixed to Eden, leaves it 
doubtful whether the latter is the name of a place at all, and not rather 
that of a person, whose descendants were among the races conquered by 
Assyria. The relative pronoun may agree grammatieally either with sons 
or Eden, and the form of the verb to be supplied must be varied accord- 
ingly. Tel-assar, which Gesenius thinks may be identical with the Ellasar 
of Gren. xiv. 1, where it is substituted for the latter by the Targum of 
Jerusalem, appears to be analogous in form to the Babylonian names, Tel- 
ahib, Tel-melaJi, Tel-JiasJia, in all of which tel means /wZZ, and corresponds 
to the English mount in names of plaees. 

13. Where is the Jcing of HamatJi, and tJieJcing of Arjaad, and tJie Jcing of 
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the ciiy Sepharvaim, Henah and Ivvah ? The qnestion implies that they 
were nowhere, or had ceased to be. The first three names occur in the 
«ame order in Eabshakeh^s speech (chap. xxxri. 19), and the remaining 
two also in the parallel passage (2 Kings xviii. 34). As the love of imi- 
formity and assimilation here betrayed is on the part of the pretended 
older writer, the Grerman critics have discreetly overlooked it. Of Hena, 
nothing whatever is known, and of Iwah only that it may be identical 
with the ^ Avva of 2 Kings xvii. 24, from which Assyrian colonists were 
transferred to Sammaria. The absence of all further trace of these two 
places, and the pecnliar form of the names, led J. D. Michaelis to follow 
Symmachus and Jonathan in making both words verbs or verbal nouns, 
implying that the kings just mentioned had been utterly subverted and de- 
stroyed. But this interpretation, although highly plausible in this one 
case, is much less natural, if not wholly inadmissible, in 2 Kings xviii. 34. 
It would be easy to affirm, no doubt, that the writer of the latter passage 
misunderstood the one before us ; but from this suggestion even Gesenius 
and his foUowers are precluded by their foregone conelusion that the text 
in Kings is the more ancient of the two. Another explanation of these 
words is that suggested. by Luzzatto, who regards them as the names of 
the deities worshipped at Hamath, Ai-pad, and Sepharvaim, and takes 1?^ 
in the sense of idol or tutelary god, which last idea is as old as Clericus. 
This ingenious hypothesis Luzzatto endeavours to sustain by the analogy of 
Adrammelech and Anammeleck, the gods of Sepharvaim (2 Kiags xvii. 31), 
the second of which names he regards as essentially identical with Hena. 
In favour of this exposition, besides the faet already mentioned that the 
nameSj as names of places, occur nowhere else, it may be urged that it 
agrees not only with the context in this place, but also with 2 Kings 
xviii. 34, in which the explanations of the words as verbs or nouns is inad- 
missible. This explanation, and the grounds on which it rests, are at 
least entitled to a fair comparison with that first given, as the one ap- 
proved by most interpreters. Musculus understands the dual form of 
Sepharvaim as denotiug that it consisted of two towns, perhaps on diffe- 
rent sides of the Euphrates, and that Hena and Ivvah were the distine- 
tive names of these. The particular mention of the city Sepharvaim, 
and the construction of that word with ?, are peculiarities not easily ac- 
counted for. The substitution of H^N jfor VN (2 Kings. xix. 13) is of 
course. ascribed by Gesenius and Kjiobel to the later writer's fondness 
for exact uniformity, his own violations of it to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

14. AndJSezehmh tooJc the lettersfrom the hand of the messengers, andread 
it, and went %vp (to) the hoiise ofJehovah, andHezehiah spreadit lefore JehovaJi. 
As nothing had been previously said respectiug letters, we must either 
suppose that the preceding address was made not orally but in writing, or 
that both modes of communication were adopted. The latter is most pro- 
bable in itself, and agrees best with the statement in 2 Chron. xxxii. 17, 
that besides the speeches which his servants spake against the Lord God, 
and against his servant Hezekiah, Sennacherib xvrote letters to rail on the 
Lord God of Israel and to speaJc against him. The singular pronoun (it) 
referring to the plural antecedent (letters), is explained by David Kimchi 
distributively, as meaning every one ofthem; by the Targum, as meaning 
simply one ofthem, i. e. accordiug to Joseph Kimchi, the one that contained 
the blasphemy. Luzzatto supposes that it was customary to send duplicate 
of the same letter, as the modem Samaritans did in their correspondences 
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with Job LudoK, and tliat Hezekiah, thougli he took both or all, had no 
occasion to read more than one of them. This is certainly ingenions and 
plausible ; but perhaps the most satisfactory explanation is, that D^ISD, like 
the Latia literm, had come to signify a single letter, and might be therefore 
treated indiscriminately either as a singular or a plural form. This is the 
more probable, because it can hardly be supposed that Sennacherib would 
"write more than one letter to HezeHah on this one occasion, unless in the 
way suggested by Luzzato, which is not to be assumed without necessity or 
evidence. That he wrote at the same time to the chief men or the people, 
is an arbitrary and improbable assumption, and even supposing that he did, 
why should Hezekiah be described as receiving all the letters ? Some ver- 
sions wholly disregard the difference of number. Thus the Septuagint and 
Luther make both noun and pronoun siagular, while Calvin and the Yulgate 
make both plural. The parallel passage (2 Kings xix. 14) removes all 
appeai-ance of irregularity by reading them instead of it. This is so glaring 
an exception to the sweeping allegation of a constant disposition, in tbe text 
before us, to remove anomalies and seeming incongruities, that G-esenius is 
imder the necessity- of finding some expedient for the vindication of his 
darling theory. This he plausibly accomphshes by saying, that as both 
texts have the singular form spread it in the other clause, the later writer 
chose to assimilate the phrase in question to this, and not to the preceding 
plural noun. It does not seem to have oecurred to the ingenious special 
pleader, that the last it needs as much to be explained as the first, and that 
such a copyist as he supposes, instead of saying read it, because he was going 
to say spread it afterwards, would naturally first say read tliem, and then 
say spread them for the sake of uniformity. Such explanations appear 
almost puerile compared with the obvious and simple supposition of two 
draughts or copies by the selfsame writer. Another characteristic observa- 
tion of Gesenius on this verse is, that Hezekiah must have spread the letter 
in the temple in order to let Jehovah read it from the Holy of Hohes, and that 
accordingly in ver. 10, he is called upon to open his eyes, which he says 
reminds him of the praying machines of Thibet. This specimen of exe- 
getical wit is eagerly caught up and repeated by later and inferior writers^ 
The spreading of the letter before God is supposed by Olericus to have 
been designed to exeite the feelings and the prayers of the people, by 
Calvin to affect the feehngs of the king himself. It seems, however,. 
to have been no studied, calculated movement, but a natural expression of 
anxiety and trust in God, as a proteetor and a confidential fiiend ; a state 
of muid which to an infidel must needs appear ridiculous. As any man 
would carry an open letter, which troubled or perplexed him, to a Mend 
for sympathy and counsel, so the pious king spreads this blasphemous 
-epistle before God, as the occasion and subject of his prayers. Josephus 
says he leffc it afterwards rolled up in the temple, of which there is no 
record in the narrative before us. He also says that Hezekiah lay pros- 
trate, in the Jewish manner, ia the presence of Jehovah, firom whieh it 
might seem that he took inK^ID'' in the sense of stretched himself, which 
would be ungrammatical and contrary to usage. But Vitringa is no doubt. 
correct in his opinion, that Josephus had no reference to this word, but to 
the signs of mouming mentioned in the first and second verses, with whioh 
he would natm-ally associate prostration as their usual aecompaniment.. 
(See for example 1 Chron. xxi. 16.) 

16. And HezeMah prayed to Jehovah, saying (what foUows in the next 
verse). Hendewerk observes that this mode of proceeding was charac- 
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teristic of a person more like David in devotion than ia energy and enter- 
prise. With a far superior appreciation of the good king's character, Gill 
quaintly says that, instead of answering the letter himself, he prays the 
Lord to answer it. Instead of to, the parallel passage (2 Kings xix 15) has 
hefore Jehovah. 

16. Jehovah ofhosts, God of Israel, dwelling heUoeen (or sitting ii/poiii) the 
cheruiim, thou art he, the God {i. e. ihe only true God), thou alone, to all 
the Idngdoms of the earth ; thou hast made the heavens and the ea/rth. Th.e 
parallel passage (2 Kings xix. 15) omits HIXIX, upon which G-esenius 
remarks that the comhination here used is very common in the prophecies, 
while it scarcely occurs at all in the historical books. What can be more 
natural, therefore, than that Isaiah should employ it in the case before us, 
and the simple prose form in the book of Kings ? This is surely a more 
obvious conclusion than the one which Gesenius draws, viz., that the later 
copyists and compilers of the books of the Old Testament altered the text 
at will, to make it suit th^ customary form of expression in their own day. 
The chemhim were visible representations of spiritual beings, or, as Bahr 
and Hengstenberg suppose, of the perfection of the creature in its highest 
form. The name is mostprobably derivedfrom 313, as a synonyme of 3"ip, 
to approach, or as a transposition of 3D"l, to nde, in allusion to the angels 
as the bearers of G-od's chariots. This last verb is connected with the noun 
in Ps. xviii. 11. Eichhom's attempt to identify the word with the y^u-sg or 
griffins of Eastern mythology has been repeated by some later writers, but 
with small snccess. Some suppose an allusion, in the case- before us, to 
Jehovah's riding on the cherubim (Ps. xviii. 11), orangels through theair; 
others to his being enthroned above the material cherubs in the temple. 
This sense is given by Luther and the ancient versions, but Calvin and 
many later writers understand him to be here described as dwelling hetween 
the cherubim. (Compare Exod. xxv. 22.) In either case there is aUusion to 
his manifested presence over the mercy-seat, called by the later Jews 
shechinah, which word is itself used in the Chaldee Paraphrase of the verse 
before us. Forerius translates the Hebrew phrase without a preposition, 
inhahitant of the cheruhim, which would seem, however, to describe Grod as 
dwelling in the images, not over them or under the shadow of their wings. 
The pronoun Nin is understood by some as an emphatic or intensive addi- 
tion, like the Latin ipse : thon thyself (art) the God, &c. Others regard it 
as an idiomatic substitute for the eopula or verb of existence, nsed with all 
the persons, thou art the God, &c. But on the general principle of adher- 
ing to the strict sense of words where it is possible, it is best to trans- 
late it thou {art) he, and to regard what foUows as explanatory of this 
pregnant and concise expression. The God ofall the kingdoms qfthe earth 
is not an exaet translation of the Hebrew words, in which the God stands 
by itself as an emphatic phrase, meaning the orily God, the true God, and 
what foUows is intended to suggest a contrast with the false gods of the 
nations. 73? is not simply of all, in all, for all, or over all, but with 
respect to all. Thou art the one true God, not only with respect to us, 
but with respect to aU the nations of the earth. The reason foUows : be- 
cause thou hast made them aU, and not the earth only, but the heavens 
also. AU this is indirectly a reply to the Assyrian blasphemies, which 
questioned the almighty power of Jehovah, and put him on a level -vv-ith the 
idols of the heathen. The same antithesis betwen the impotence of idols 
and the power of God as shewn m the creation of the workl, occurs in Ps. 
xcvi. 5, and Jer. x. 11. " 
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17. Bow tliine ear, Jehovah, andhear ; open thine eyes, Jehovah, andi 
see ; and hear all the words of Sennacherii, which he hath sent (or who hath 
sent) to reproach the living God. These expressions are entirely analogous- 
to tliose in many other places, where God is entreated to see and hear, i.e. 
to act as if he saw and heard. The attempt of G-esenius and his followers 
to restrict them to the reading of the letter or the hearing it read, neither 
reqmres nor deserves refatation. Gesenius also takes 1|''^. as a siagular, 
substituted for the plural ^^^''J? of the parallel passage (2 Eangs xix. 16), 
through the transcriber's ignorance of the Hebrew idiom, which always 
speaks of tuming one ear, but of opening hoth eyes. If this distinction is 
as natural and obvious as he represents, it is strange that even a transcriber, 
to whom the Hebrew was vemacular, should not have been aware of it. 
Supposing, however, that Isaiah wrote both narratives, there would bo 
nothing more surprisiag in his saying eyes in one and eye in the other, 
than there is in the coexistence of such forms as u-ord of God and words of 
God, his mercy and 7h's vwrcies, where the predominance of one form does 
not preclude the occasional occurrence of the other. Gesenius, moreover, 
did not think it necessary to inform his readers of the fact, which Hender- 
son has brought to light, that more than fifty manuscripts, and nearly 
twenty editions, have the usual plural form 1*^*^, an amount of evidence 
ten times as great as that which Gesenius, in other cases, thinks enough to 
justify the boldest changes in the text. Still less did he consider himself 
called upon to mention, that the common reading ^5*$! itself may be a plural 
form, according to analogy, as stated expressly by himself in his Lehrgehdude 
(p. 215) and his smaller Grammar (§ 35, Eemark 3). Least of all did he 
see cause to state, that this explanation of the form is rendered almost neces- 
sary here by the paraUelism, because if "^TV. were written instead of ^5"'Xt 
merely because of a pause in the sentence, then 'l???, which occupies the 
very same position in the other member, would be written ^3t^, and as this 
is not the case, the obvious conclusion is, that the seghol in '^^'J? is the 
union-vowel of a plural noun before the suffix, with the * omitted as in 
Exod. xxxiii. 13, and other cases cited by Gesenius inhis grammars. The 
fact that n^^y has a stronger disjunctive accent than "l^tN, instead of weaken- 
ing confirms the argument, because if the former were in pause, the structure 
of the sentence would require the latter to be so too. What Gesenius says 
in reference to the use of the.word Hosts in the preceding verse, viz,, that 
it throws light upon other critical phenomena, may be applied with justice 
to his own style of criticism in the case before us. Instead of assuming, 
as he often does without a tithe of the same evidence, that 1*^*1? is the true 
text, or reflectiug that *l3*y itself may be a plural accordiug to his own 
shewing elsewhere, and must be a plural according to the favourite rule of 
parallelism, he first takes for granted that it is a singular, and then makes 
use of it not only as a deviation from the older copy, but as characteristic 
of an ignorant and therefore a later writer, For by some strange process 
it has been discovered, that the later Hebrew writers were not only inferior 
in composition, but in knowledge of the idioms of the language, whereas in 
Greece and Eome the decline of original composition coincided with the 
rise and progress of grammatical science. The only end for which these 
inconsistencies are pointed out, is that the reader may correctly estimate 
authoritative dicta of the same kind elsewhere,. The simplest version of 
W^ "IK'^? is, who has sent. To express the idea, which he has sent, usage 
would seem to require a suffix with the verb, and accordingly we read in 
2 KiDgs xix. 16, inpB' "lEJ^N, {. e. which he has sent, referring irregularly to 
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the plural uorrfs, or v:ho has sent hhn, meaximg Kabshakeh, •vvhich is the 
construction given in the EngKsh version of that passage. 

18. It is true, Jehovah, the Tcings of Assyria ha/ce wasted all the lands 
and their land. The first word in the original is a particle of concession, 
admitting the tmth of what Sennaeherib had said, so far as it related merely 
to his conquest of the nations and destruction of theu- idols. The repeti- 
tion, lands and land, has much perplexed interpreters. Yitringa supplies 
nations or peoples before lands, as in 2 Chron. xxxii. 13. Others supposfr 
fll^lK itself to be here used in the sense of nations, as the singular seems 
sometimes to denote the inhabitants of the earth or land. This supposition 
would account at the same time for the masculine suffix in QX1N. Gesenius 
follows J. D. Michaelis and Augusti in giving this stiffix a reflexive sense,. 
or referring to the Assyrians themselves (their oivn land). The meaning 
theh is that they had destroyed not only other countries but their own,. 
which agrees'exactly with the charge against the king of Babylon in chap. 
xiv. 20, thou shalt not be joined vjifh them in burial, because thou hast de- 
stroyed thy land and slain thy people. As this sense, however, is not so 
appropriate here, where Hezekiah is confirming what Sennacherib himself 
had said, it is better to adopt one of the other constructions, which brings 
the sentence into strict agreement, not as to form but as to sense, with the 
parallel passage (2 Kings xix. 17), where we have the unambiguous term 
hations. This is justly described by Eosenmiiller as the easier construction 
of the two, which would militate against the foregone conclusion of the later 
Germans, as to the relative antiquity and characteristic features of the twa 
texts. Gesenius, therefore, while he grants that the form of expression in 
the case before us is harsher and more difficult, alleges, with perverse in- 
genuity, that this arose Irom the attempt to remove another incongruiiy, 
to wit, the application of the verb ^in to persons, in avoiding which the 
copyist committed the solecism, lands and their land. But this hypothesis, 
besides its fanciful and arbitrary character as a mere makeshiffc, and its 
gratuitoUs assumption of the grossest stupidity and ignorance as well aa 
inattention in the writer, is sufficiently refuted by the emphatic combina- 
tion of the same verb and noun in chap. Ix. 12. Even if tiiat were a com- 
position of a later writer than Isaiah, it would prove that such a writer 
could not have been so shocked at the expression as to make nonsense of a 
sentence merely for the purpose of avoiding it. The reader will do well to 
observe, moreover, that the same imaginary copyist is supposed, in different 
emergencies, to have been whoUy unacquainted with the idioms of his mother 
tongue, ahd yet extremely sensitive to any supposed violation of usage. 
Such scruples and such ignoranee are not offcen found in combination. A 
transcriber unable to distinguish sense from nonsense would not be apt to 
take offence at mere irregularities or eccentricities in the phraseology or 
diction of his author. 

19. And given (or put) their gods into thefire — -for they {were) no gods, 
iut wood and stone, the worJc of men^shands — and destroyed them. Most 
interpreters separate the clauses and translate Dn3S*1 therefore (or so) ihey 
have destroyed them. But the true construction seems to be the one pro- 
posed by Henderson, who connects this verb directly with the first clause, 
and throws the intervening member into a parenthesis. Instead of the 
peculiar idiomatic use of the infinite (1^3), the parallel passage (2 Kings 
xvii. 18) has the preterite (•"1^^1,5) a substitution of an easy for a difficult con- 
struction so undeniable that Gresenius can escape from it only by asserting 
that the form here used belongs to the later Hebrew, an assertion which. 
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not one of his followers has ventured to repeat, 'while Hendewerk flatly 
contradicts it,- Knobel strangely imagines that Hezekiah here accuses the 
Assyrian of impiety towards those ■whom he aeknowledged to be gods, 
whereas throughout this verse, and that before it, he is simply acknowledg- 
ing that Sennacherib had destroyed the idols of the nations, and assigning 
a reason for it, viz. that they were no gods, but material idols. The ap- 
plication of the ■word gods to the mere extemal image is common in profane 
as •well as sacred writiags, and arises from the fact that all idolaters, 
■whatever they may theoretically hold as to the nature of their deities, 
identify them practically with the stocks aud stones to which they pay their 
adorations. 

20. AnA now, Jeliovahour God, save mfroniMs liand, andalHhe lcing- 
doms of the earth shall hnoio, that thou Jehovali aH alone (or that thou alone 
art Jehovah) The adverb 7iow is here used both in a temporal and logical 
sense, as equivalent, not only to at length, or hefore it is too late, but also 
to therefore, or since these things are so, The fact that Sennacherib had 
destroyed other nations, is urged as a reason why the Lord should inter- 
pose to rescue his own people from a like destruction ; and the fact that 
he had really triumphed over other gods, as a reason why he should be 
taught to know the difference between them and Jehovah. The argument 
or motive here presented, although sneered at by the infidel interpreters, is 
not only common in the Scriptm-es, but involved in the very idea of a God. 
The considerations which make such a motive unbecoming in the ease of 
creatures are entirely inapplicable to the Supreme Being. The requisition 
of a sentimental modesty on his part only shows that he who makes it has 
no higher conception of a G-od than as a vague sublimation of humanity. 
The construction of 1^1* as an optative (let all the kingdoms qf the earih 
know), or a subjunctive (that all the kingdoms of the earth may Jcnoic), 
although admissible, ought not to be preferred to the future proper, where 
the latter yields a sense so good in itself and so well suited to the context. 
The last words of the verse may either mean, tJiat thou Jehovah art the only 
oneii.e. as appears from the connection, the only true God), or, that thou 
alone art Jehovah, with particular allusion to the proper import of that name 
as signifying absolute, eternal, independent existence. The last construc- 
tion is preferred by Hitzig ; but the first, which is adopted by Gesenius, is 
also recommended by its more exact agreement with the Masoretic accents. 
It need scarcely be added that these questions of construction do not affect 
the general sense, which is, that the deliverance of his people fi:om Senna- 
cherib would prove Jehovah to be infinitely more than the gods of the nations 
whom he gloried in destroying. 

21. Andlsaiah, tJie son of Amoz, sent to SezeMah, saying, Thus saith Jeho- 
vah, the God of Israel, {as td) ivhat thou hast prayed to me {with respect) to 
Sennacherib king of Assyria, (the apodosis foUows in the next verse). Vit- 
ringa's supposition that the communication was in writing, is favoured by the 
analogy of ver. 14, and by the length and metrical form of the message itself. 
Knobel suggests that the messenger was probably a younger prophet. 
Why Isaiah corresponded thus with Hezekiah, instead of speaking with him 
face to face, as he did in other cases, both before and after this, none of 
the interpreters have been able to explain, except by resolving it iuto a 
positive command of God. J. D. Michaelis connects ItJ^N with vN in the 
sense of I to whom; but this use of the first person in immediate combina- 
tion with the third, althongh not unexampled, is too rare to be assumed 
witbout necessity. The same objection lies against the explanation of 15J'K 
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as a coBJunction meardng as, whereas, forasmuch, or the like. The same 
essential meaning is obtained by making it as nsnal a relative pronoun, 
construed adverbially, a form of speech whicb cannot be transferred to otir 
idiom ■withoTit the introduction of a proposition. Gesenius regards it as an 
idiomatic pleonasm, and accordingly omits it in his version, which is simply, 
thou hast prayed, &c. Lowth follows several of the ancient versions in 
making it the object of the verb ^HJ^OSJ' (7 have heard), which he inserts in 
the text on the authority of the parallel passage (2 Kings xix. 20). This 
emendation would be highly probablebut for the fact that the sacredwriters 
often intentionally varied their expressions in repeating the same matter, 
for the proof and illustration of which usage see Hengstenberg's exposition 
of the fourteenth and eighteenth Psahns (Commentaiy, vol. i. pp. 269, 372). 
Be this as it may, no stretch of ingenuity can make the construction in 
Isaiah easier or more obvious than the one in Kings. Gesenius therefore 
contents himself with saying that the later writer omitted *riV10{J> for the 
sake of brevity, and yet he makes him use IK^N in a sense wholly different 
from that in which he must have used it if T)]}^^ were inserted. Another 
difference between the two texts is the use of -'^ here in the place of ^V. 
This agrees well enough with the hypothesis that ^ii is a favourite of the 
later writer, but not at all with the assumption that his changes were in- 

tended to remove irregularities and make the construction easy. ^^ may 

either be regarded as equivalent to ^V (against) in this connection, or be 
taken in the wider sense of as to or conceming. 

22. TMs is the word which Jehovdh hath sfoTcen concernmg ipx against) him. 
The virgin daughter ofZion hath despised thee, she hath laughed thee to scorn, 
the daughter ofJerusalem hath shaken her head after thee. There is no need 
of giving word the sense of dea-ee, or even prophecy. The simple meaning 
is that what follows is a revelation from God in answer to th^ vaunting of 
Sennacherib and the prayers of Hezekiah. The two explanations of the 
preposilion 7V, between which interpreters appear to be divided, differ only 
in extent and definiteness. For the meaning of the phrase JVlf n3, see the 
note on chap. i. 8 ; for the construction of n?in3, that on chap. xxiii. 12. 
As all interpreters agree that this last word is in apposition (as to sense) 
with n3, 80 Hengstenberg supposes the latter to sustain the same relation 
to J1*^, on which supposition the meaning of the whole phrase is, the virgin 
daughter of Zion, i. e. Zion considered as a daughter and a virgin. It may 
be a personification either of the whole church and nation, or of the city 
of Jerusalem, which last seems more appropriate in this connection. 
J. D, Michaehs and Hitzig understand the figure of virginity as meaning 
that the city was still unconquered. Calvin and Clericus, with strange 
inattention to the form of the original, take virgin daughter of Zion as a 
vocative, and refer the verb to the Assyrian {he hath despised thee, virgin, 
&c.), a construction utterly prohibited, not only by the mascuhne form 
of the pronoun thee, which might be differently pointed, but by the femi- 
nine termination of the verbs, which is a necessary part of the text. The 
sense of H^inN is not merely at thee, but after thee as thou fleest. Hen- 
derson has behind thee, which is only defective in not suggesting the idea 
of his flight. Luzzatto endeavours, but without success, to explain the 
shaking of the head as a gesture of compassion or condolence, even where 
it is combined with other tokens of contempt. His argument rests wholly 
on a supposititious meaning of the cognate 113. Maurer and Knobel under- 
VOL. n. E 
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stand by.s7iaA«igr aiderisive nodding or Tertical motion of the head accom- 
panied by laugliter. Gesenius supposes that a wagging or lateral motion 
of tbe head, although not nsed by us for such a purpose^ may have been 
common as a gesture of derision in the East, the rather as such signs are 
to a great extent conventional, and as other derisive gestures mentioned in 
the Scriptures, such as clapping the hands, are equally foreign from our 
habits and associations. Hitzig supposes that the shaking of tbe head, 
with the Hebrews as "with us, was a gesture of negation, and that the ex- 
pression of scorn consisted in a tacit denial that Sennacherib had been able 
to effeet his purpose. Thus understood,..the action is equivalent to saying 
in words, no, no ! i.e. he could not do it ! A similar explanation of this 
gesture is. given by Hengsteuberg in his Commentary on Psalm xxii. 8. 
The meaning of the whole verse, divested of its figurative dress, is that the 
people of God might regard the threats of the Assyrian with contempt. 

23. Whom hasf thou reproached and revtled, and against whom hast tJiou 
raised (thy) voice, and lifted thine eyes {on) high towards {or against) the- 
Holy One oj Israel ? This is equivalent to saying, Dost thou know who it 
is that thou revilest ? To raise tbe voice may simply mean to speak, or 
more emphatically to speak boldly, perhaps with an allusion to the literal 
loudness of Rabshak:eh's address to the people on the wall (chap. xxxvi. 13). 
The construction loftiness qf eyes (meaniug pride) is inconsistent both with 
the pointing and accentuation. On^ is a noun of plaee, here construed as 
an adverb, and in sense equivalent to heavemvards or towards heaven. The 
act described is that of looking up to heaven aa he uttered his blasphemies. 
•The English and many other. versions make the last words of the second 
clause an answer to the foregoing question. (Against ivhom ? &c. Against 
tke Holy One of Israel). This construction is retained by Gesenius, but 
Ewald carries the interrogation through the verse, and renders 1, at the 
beginning of the last clause, that or so that, while Hitzig makes the whole 
of that clause an exclamation. This construction is more natural than 
that which makes the answer begin in the middle of the last clause, instead 
of the beginning of the next verse, where he is expressly charged with 
blasphemy against Jehovah. 

24. By the hand of thy servants hast thou reproached tlie Lord and saidy 
With the multitude of my chariots (or cavalry) 1 have ascended tlie height 
of mountains, the sides of Lebanon, and I will cut doion the loftiness of ifs 
cedars and the choice of its firs (or cypresses), and I will reach its extreme 
lieight (literaUy, the height of its extremity), its garden-forest (literaJly, 
tlie garden qf its forest). This may be regarded eitber as the substance of 
another message actually sent by Sennacherib, or as a translation of his 
feelings and his conduct into words. By the hand may then mean simply 
through (as in chap. xx. 1), or refer particularly to the letters mentioned 
in ver. 14. The paraliel passage has 'V^^^^thy messengers, a variation 
just as likely to be made by the original. writer as by a.later copyist. The 
■ textual reading in that passage has 3313 instead of 313, which is given in 

the margin. Gesenius points the former 33p3, and translates the whole 
phrase uith my chariot of chariots (33p being often used collectively) z. e. 
my innumerable chariots (compare Nahum iii. 17). . Ewald points it ^^1% 
by the driving of my chariots. The reading in the text before us, and in 
the margin of ithe. other, is. of conrse.- regarded as an attempt to simplify 
and clear up anobscure expression, a tendency diligently noted when it 
-shews itself bn the right or.rather the convenient side. . Vitringa gives to 
33pj here as in chap. xxi. 7, the^ sense of cavalry; but other interpreters 
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jippear to be agreed, ihat there . is no sufficient reason, in tliis case, for 
departing fi'om the usual and proper sense, especially as little wotdd be 
gained by it, lofty and rugged mountains being scarcely more accessible •to 
horses than to chariots. Some understand the sides of Lebanon strictly as 
denotiag its acclivities; others with more probability give it the peculiar 
idiomatic sense of . extremities, whether of length, depth, or height, the 
latter being here required by the connection. (See the note on chap. 
xiv. 13.) Vt"lt? riDlp is explained by Clericus to mean its standing cedars, 
but by other interpreters itslofty cedars, as the parallel expressions mean 
its choice firs or cypresses. (Compare the note on chap. xiv. 8.) The ex- 
planation of Cannel as a proper name can only be admitted on the suppo- 
sition that the pronouns ia this clause refer to Hezekiah or to Judah. If 
on the contrary they refer to Lebanon, which seems the only natural con- 
strnction, 71313 must be taken in its primary and proper sense oi fruitful 
field, vineyard, garden, orcJiard, or the like. It is here combined with 
forest, either for the purpose of describing the cedar groves of Lebanon as 
similar to parks and orchards, or of designating the spot where the culti- 
vated slope of the mountain is gradually changed iato a forest. It was 
long supposed that the only cedar grove -of Lebanon was the one usually 
visited near the highest summit of the range'; but, in 1805, Seetzendis- 
covered two others of greater extent, and the American missionaries have 
since found many trees in different parts of the mountain. (Eobinson's 
Palestine, iii. 440.) Tnstead of V^*p Diip the parallel passage has 11''P 
TVSp (his extreme ahode), & variation both in sense and form, which 
Gesenius and his followers think decidedly more poetical and difficult 
than that before us, and of course more ancient, as the inference 
happens ia this case to favour the foregone conclusion. Such asser- 
tions are best answered by a counter assertion, in itself at least as 
plausible, that the diversity is just such as might have been expected in 
the case of one and the same writer. The reference to Lebanon ia this 
verse is by many interpreters literally understood ; but why should the 
Assyrian attempt or even threaten so absurd a passage with his mounted 
troops, when a shorter and easier one lay open to him? Others regard 
Lebanon as a poetical description of the kingdom of the ten tribes, or of 
Judah, or of Israel in general, with special mention of Jerusalem, of the 
temple, or the tower of Lebanon, as its extreme height or abode. Eut if 
we take iato consideration the whole context, and the strongly hyperbolical 
expressions of the other messages and speeches of Sennacherib, it will be 
found most natural to understand this verse as a poetical assertion of the 
speaker's power to overcome all obstacles. 

25, I Tiave digged and drunh loater, and I will dry up wiih the sole of my 
Jeet (literally, steps) all the streanis of Egypt. As in the precediag verse, 
he begins with the past tense and then changes to the future, to denote 
that he had begun his enterprise successfaUy and expected to conclude 
it triumphantly. The confusion of the tenses, as all fatures or all pre- 
terites, is entirely arbitrary, and the translation of them all as presents is 
at least unnecessary, when a stricter version not ooly yields a good sense, 
but adds to the sigmficance and force of the expressions. According to 
Luzzato, "llp means to spriag up dr gush forth as a fountain, and the verse 
is a poetical description of the conqueror under the figure of a stream which 
drinks in its tributary waters and exhausts all other rivers in its course. 
This last expression the ingenious rabbin wisely disguises ia a paraphrase, 
ias he could scarcely have found any reader, Jew or Gentile, who wonld 
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tolerate the figm-e of one stream drying up others vdih. the soles of itsfeet. 
Another original interpretation of the verse is that proposed by Barnes, wlio 
gives the usual explanation of the ' first word, but applies that clanse to the 
supply of the Assyrian cities with water. The obvious objections to this 
exposition are, that it does not foUow, because digging of wells is a publie 
benefit in desert countries and among nomadic tribes, that the supply of a 
great kingdom like Assyria would be so described ; but secondly and chiefly, 
that the parallelism and indeed the whole connection of the clauses is de- 
stroyed by this interpretation of the first. "What coherence is there between 
the assertions that he had supphed his own kingdom with water, and that his 
army was numerous enough to exhaust the streams of Egypt ? Titriaga 
understands the first clause as meaning that he had sated his desire of con- 
quest, he had sought and found, he had dug for water and slaked his thirst. 
The objection to this interpretation is, not that it makes the first clause 
figurative, which agrees exactly with the style of the whole passage, but 
that it makes it too indefinite to match the other clause precisely. If the 
latter, as all except Luzzatto seem to grant, describes the march of a great 
army, there is a natm-al presumption that the other has respect to the same 
subject. The best interpretation, therefore, on the whole, is that which 
understands the verse to mean that no difficulties or privations could retard 
his march, that where there was no water he had dug for it and found it, 
and that where there was he would exhaust it, both assertions implying a vast 
multitude of soldiers. The drying up of the rivers with the soles of the feet 
is understood by Yitringa as an allusion to the Egyptian mode of drawing 
water with a tread-wheel (Deut. xi. 10). Others suppose it to mean that 
they would cross the streams dry-shod, which does not seem to be a natm-al 
explanation of the words. Bochart understands the sense to be that the 
dust raised by their march would ehoke and dry up rivers. In favour of 
supposing an aUusion to the drawing out of water, is the obvious reference 
to digging and drinking in the other clause. Tbis appears to preclude the 
explanation of the language as a boast that the elements themselves were 
subject to him, not unlike that which Claudian puts into the mouth of 
Alaric. Suhsidere nostris sub pedihus montes, arescere vidimus amnes. Even 
there, however, the literal and figurative meanings seem to run into each 
other, as the poet adds a few Hnes lower, fregi Alpes, galeis Padum victri- 
cihus hausi. That such hyperboles were wont to be apphed to the oriental 
armies, we may learn from Juvenal. Credimus alios defecisse amnes, 
epotaque fiumina Medo. The old interpretation of 1*V0 ^TiN^, as meaning 
the waters of Jerusakm while in a state of siege, or the moats of fortified 
places in general, is now universally abandoned for the meaning which the 
same words have in chap. xvi. 6. (See above, p. 326.) 

26. Sast tliou not heard ? From afar I liave done it, from the days of 
old, andformed it. Noio I liave caused it to come, and it sliall be {or come 
to pass), to lay waste, {as or into) desolate Jiea/ps, fortified cities. Clericus 
makes this a continuation of the speech ascribed to Sennacherib, who is 
here boasting that he (i. e. Assyria) had created Egypt, meaning that Egypt 
was peopled from Assyria, which was now about to lay it waste. This 
interpretation is refiited at great length by Yitringa, whose main objection 
to it is, that Assyria was no more the founder of Egypt than of any other 
ancient State. Yitringa supposes this interpretation to have sprung from 
an Tmwillingness to recognise the doctrine of divine decrees. But such a 
motive cannot be imputed to Calvin, who, althongh he agrees with most 
interpreters in making these the words of Grod himself, refers them not to 
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his etemal purpose, but to his haYing made Jerusalem or Zion wliat she 
was, and to his fixed determination to preserve her. In order to sustain 
this explanation of the first clause, he is obliged to read the second inter- 
rogatively, which is altogether arbiteary. Most writers, ancient and modern, 
are agreed in applying the first clause, either to express predictions, or to the 
purpose and decree of Grod. The sense is then substantially the same with 
that of chap. x. 5, 15, to wit, that the Assyrian had wrought these conquests 
only as an instrument in the hand of God, who had formed and declared his 
purpose long before, and was now bringing it to pass. Hast ihou not 
heard f may either be a reference to historj and prophecy, or a more gene- 
ral expression of surprise that he could be ignorant of what was so notorious. 

Gesenius direets attention to the form ^CD? in the parallel passage (2 Kings 
xix. 25) as less usual ; but the inference, which he evidently wishes to be 
drawn from this variation, is precluded by the use of the same combination 

here in the phrase plITlD?, A writer who, through ignorance or want of 
taste, took oflfence at the double preposition in the one word, could not 
have retained it in the other. Instead of *n^-1, Luzzato reads *nB5, whieh 
is unnecessary, as the future is entirely appropriate. Most writers take this 
as the second person of the verb, and tJiou slialt he, or that thou shouldest 
he. Ewald more simply makes it the third person, agreeing with the noun 
to which the pronoun «Y must be referred, namely, the series of events in 
which Sennacherib had gloried. The parallel passage has the contracted 
form TWib, which, as being unusual and irregular, is supposed by Gese- 
nius to have been amended in the later copy. For 0^^^ Lowth reads 
Cli, and translates the whole phrase, warlihe nations. Most other writers 
are agreed in making it mean ruined or desolated Jieaps. The construetion 
is that of a double accusative, without an ellipsis of the particle, which may, 
however, be supplied in English. 

27. And their inhabitants are short of hand ; they are Irohen dnd con- 
founded ; they are grass ofthefield and green herlage, grass ofthe house-tops 
and a field hefore the stalh (or standing eorn), i. e. before the grain 
has grown up. This may be regarded either as a description of the weak- 
ness of those whom the Assyrian had subdued, or as a description of the 
terror with which they were inspired at his approach. In the former case 
this verse extennates the glory of his conquest, in the latter it enhances it. 
A short hand or arm impHes inabiUty to reach the object, but does not ne- 
cessarily suggest the idea of mutilation. In a negative sense, it is applied 
to God, Num. xi. 23 ; Isa. 1. 2, lix. 1. Here, as in many other cases, the 
particle of comparison is not expressed. Green herhage, Hterally, tJie green 
of herhage. Barnes supposes an allusion to the ease with which grass is 
trodden down by an army ; but how does this cohere with the mention of 
grass upon the house-tops ? In this last expression there is reference at 
once to the flat surface, the earthy material, and the various uses of the 
oriental house-top, in consequence of which seeds would frequently spring 
up there, but without depth of root, and therefore short-lived. The com- 
parison of human frailty and infirmity to grass is very common in the 
Scriptures. Instead of HDTB', the parallel passage (2 Kings xix. 26) has 
naiE', hlasting or hlasted com, which has led some to regard T^'0'^^ either as 
an error of transcription or as an orthographical variation of the other word. 
If this be so, the text before us cannot be charged with always giving the 
preference to regular and familiar forms. But as the plural niDntJ' is else- 
where used in the sense oifields, this may be here retained, the idea of blast- 
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icg being eitlier supplied by the eonneetion, or oinitted altogetlier^ Lithe 
latter case, tlie comparison is simply with the weakness and fragility of im- 
matm'e grain, field being put by a common figure for its contents or pro- 
ducts. The general meaning of the whole verse evidently is that they were 
unable to resist him. 

28. And thy sitting down, and thy going out, and tliy coming in, I Tiave 
Jcmwn, and thj raging (or provohing of tliyself) against me. The Targum 
explaias sitting to mean. sitting in council, going out — going to war, and 
coming in — the invasion of Judah. It is commonly agreed, however, that 
these phrases are combined to signify all the actions of his life, like silting 
down aud rising wp in Ps. cxsxix. 2, going owf and comingin, Deut. xxviii. 6, 
1 Kings iii. 7, and elsewhere, the latter especially in reference to miUtary 
movements (1 Sam. xviii. 16, 2 Sam. v. 2). 

29. Because of thy raging against me, and {because) thy arrogance has 
come up into my ears, Iwill put my hooh in thy nose, and my hridle in thy 
lips, and I will ca%ise thee to return hy the way hy which thou camest. The 
sense oitumult, given bytheEnglish and other versions to P^^, is foimded 
on the etymology proposed by Rabbi Jonah, who derives it, through ll^EJ', 
firom n^t^. The more obvious derivation is from the yerb pxtJ> and its 
root \^^, meaning to rest or he quiet, from which we may readily deduce 
the ideas of secmity, indifference, nonchalance, superciliousness, and arro- 
gance. However dubious the etymology may be, the whole conaection 
makes it certain that the word is expressive of something in the conduct of 
Sennacherib offensive to Jehovah. In the first clause there is an abrupt 
change of construction from the infinitive to the finite verb, which is not 
uncommon in Hebrew, and which in this case does not at aU obscure the 
sense. Another solution of the syntax is to take IX?* as an elliptical expres- 
sion for "itJ^N \V'' or ''3 ^V, as in Num. xx. 12, and 1 Kings xx. 42, and 
make TwV agree with both the verbal nouns precediag. This is the con- - 
struction given in the English Yersion. The figures in the last clause are 
drawn fi-om the customary method of controlHng horses, and from a less 
familiar mode of treating buffaloes and other wild animals, stiU practised 
in the East, and in menageries. (Compare Ezek. xix. 4, xxix. 4, xsxviii. 4, 
Job xH. 1.) The figm-e may be taken in a general sense as signifying 
faUure and defeat, or more specificaUy as referring to Sennacherib's hasty 
flight. 

30. And this to ihee (0 Hezekiah, shaU be) the sign (of the falfilment 
of the promise) : eat, the (present) year, that which groweth of itself, and 
the second year that which springeth ofthe same, and in ihe third year soio 
ye, and reap, and plant vineyards, and eat the fruit thereof. The preiced- 
ing verse closes the address to the Assyrians, begun in ver. 22, and the 
Prophet now continues his message to Hezekiah. It is commonly agreed 
that n*DD denotes voluntary growth or products, such as spring from the 
seed dropped before orduring harvest. Mostwriters give a similar meaning 
to DTISJ' (2 Kings xix. 29, sy^JiD), the etymology of which is very doubtful. 
EQtzig appUes it, in a wider sense, to spontaneous products generaUy, such 
as mUk, honey, &c. AquUa and Theodotion render the two words auro/iara 
and avTo(pv7j. Symmachus and Jerome make the seeond mean apples. As 
to the general meaning of the verse, there are two ppinions. RosenmuUer, 
Augusti, and Gesenius understand the infinitive 713** as refemng to the 
past. The sense wUl then be that although the cultivation of the land had- 
been interrupted for the last two years, yet now in this third year they 
might safely resume it. To this iaterpretation it may be objeeted, that it 
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arbitrarily makes ?^e year mean the year ;befbre the last^ andno less arbi-' 
trarilyassumestbatthe infinitive is here used forpreterite. The later German 
"writers seem to have gone backto the old and obvious interpretation, whieh 
refers the whole verse to the future. This is granamatically more exact, 
because it takes the year in a sense analogous to that of the day, the com- 
mon Hebrew phrase for tMs day, and assimUates the infinitives to the im- 
peratives which follow. Thus- understood, the verse is a predietion that 
for two years the people should subsist upon the secondary fruits of what 
was sovvn two years before, but that in the third year they should till the 
groimd, as usual, implying that Sennacherib's invasion. should before that 
time be at an end. But why should this event be represented as so dis- 
tant, when the context seems to speak of Sennacherib's discomfiture and 
flight as something which immediately ensued ? Of this two explanatipns. 
have been given. The one is, that the year in which these wordswere 
utttered was a sabbatical year, and the next the year of- Jubilee, during 
neither of which the Jews were allowed to cultivate the ground, so that the 
resumption of the tillage was of course postponed tp the third. It is ho 
conclusive objection to this theory, that the chronological hypothesis which 
it involves cannot be possibly proved. The dif&culty in all such eases 
arises from the very absence of positive proof, and the necessity of choosing 
between different possibilities. A more serious objection is, that the mode. 
of subsistence for the two first years seems to be mentioned, not as a mere 
preparation for what follows, but as a substantive predietion. Even this, 
however, would be of no weight in opposition to an hypothesis which accounts 
for the known facts and explains the language of the passage. The other 
solution of the difficultyis, that Seimacherib was now on hisway to Egypt, 
and that the Prophet expected his return within a year, by which the Jews^ 
would be again deterred from making the usual provision for their d\vn. sub- 
sistence, and thus the crops of two years would be lost. But such an ex- 
pectation of the Prophet would have been falsified by the Assyrian's imme- 
diate retreat to hisown country, and however this may recommend the 
suppositiou to those who refuse to admit his inspiration, it can have no 
weight with those who regard him as a Prophet. The proofsof his divine. 
legation and foreknowledge are so many and various, that when two hypo- 
theses present themselves, the one which elashes with his inspiration is of 
course to be rejected. The only remaining question is, wherein the sign 
consisted, or in what sense the word sign is to be understood. Some take 
it in its strongest sense of miVacZe, and refer it, either to the usual divine 
interposition for the subsistence of the people during the sabbatical years, 
or to the miraculous provision promised in this particular case; .Others. 
understand it here as simply meaning an event inseparable from another, 
either as an antecedent or a consequent, so that the.promise of the one is 
really a pledge of the otheir. Thus the promise that the children of Israel 
would worship at mount Sinai was. & sign to Moses that they. should first. 
leave Egypt, and the promised birth of the Messiah was a sign that the 
Jewish nation should continue till he eame. (See above, vol. i. p. 170.) 

31. And the esca^ed QitevaRj the escape) qf the house of Judah, that is 
left, shall again tahe root doivnward and hea/r fruit upward. This verse 
foretells by a familiar figure, the retuming prosperity of Judah. IP) usually 
means to acZcZ, and is taken here by Hendewerk in the sense of enlarging 
or increasing. .G-esenius seems to make it simply equivalent to.the English 
tahe ov strike in a similar connection. Ewald and the older writers under- 
stand it as implying repetition, an idea which may be espressed in trans- 
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lation by again, anew, or afresh. For the pecnliar use of the abstract noun 
nD*7a, see above, chap. iv. 2, x. 20, xv. 9. 

32. For out ofJerusalem sJiallgoforth a remnant, and an escapefrom mount 
Zion; tke %eal of Jehovah of hosts shall do this. For tbe meaning of the 
last clause, see tbe commentary on chap. ix. 8. The first clause is an ex- 

planation of the use of the words nD»?S and mKti^J in the foregoing verse. 
Grotius (on 2 Kings. xix. 31) understands the going fcrth literally of the 
people being pent up in Jerusalem, but now set at large by the retreat of 
the invaders, and again quotes from Virgil, Panduntur portcB ; jiivat ire et 
Dorica castra desertosque videre lucos. (See above, on chap. xxxiii. 17). 
But it is much more natural to understand it figuratively like the preced- 
ing verse, and as denoting simply that some in Jerusalem or Zion shall be 
saved. 

83. Therefore (because Jehovah has determined to fulfil these promises), 
thus saith Jehovah (with respecf) to the hing of Assyria, He shall not eome to 
this city, and shall not shoot an arrow there, and shall not come lefore it with 
a shield (or a shield shall not come hefore if), and shall not cast tcp a mound 
against it. Some understand this as meaning simply that he should not 
take the city, others that he should not even attack it. JJO has its ordi- 
nary sense of shield, and not that of emaamaiiog or testudo. In favour of 
the usual construction of nJO^p* is the fact that all the other verbs have 

Jehovah for their subjeet. Some translate p^ into, whrch is favomred 
neither by the usage of the particle nor by the context, which relates to 

movements of the enemy without the walls. Calvin understands by n?7D 
the balista, or ancient engine for projecting stones and other missiles, a 
gratuitous expedient to evade an imaginary difficulty, as to the use of the 
verb l^t^, which usually means to pour, but may also be appKed to excava- 
tion and the heaping up of earth. This verse seems to shew that Jeru- 
salem was not actually besieged by the Assyrians, or at least not by the 
main body of the army under Sennacherib himself, unless we assume that 
he had already done so and retreated, and regard this as a promise that 
the attempt should not be repeated. 

34. £y the way thaf he came shall he return, and to this city shall he 
not come, saith Jehovah. The first clause may simply mean that he shall 
go back whence he came, or more speeifically, that he shall retreat without 
tuming aside to attack Jerusalem, either for the first or second time. The 
construction given in the EngHsh Bible (by the sarne shall he return) makes 
n3, emphatic and connects it with the following verb. This is also the 
Masoretic interpunction ; but according to analogy and usage, it belongs to 
•what precedes and must be joined with ISJ^K, as the usual Hebrew expres- 
sion for in which. 

35. And I will cover over (or protect) this city, (so as) to save it, for 
my own sake, and for fhe salce of I>avid my servant. TSiis does not mean 
that the faith or piety of David, as an individual, should be rewarded in 
his descendants, but that the promise made to him respecting his succes- 
sors, and especially the last and greatest of them, should be faithfully per- 
formed. (See 2 Sam. vii. 12, 13). It is equally arbitrary, therefore, to 
make David here the name of the Messiah, and to infer, as Hitzig does, 
from this mention of David, that vers. 32-35 are by a later writer. 
Knobel, on the contrary, notes it as characteristic of Isaiah, and refers to 
chap. ix. 6, xi. 1, 10 ; xxix. 1, as parallel examples. Umbreit says the 
genuineness of these verses can be called iu question only by a perfectly 
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uncritical scepticism (Zwdfolsucht). The terms of the promise in the first 
clanse may be comp^ed •with those of chap. xxxiii. 5. 

36. And the angel of JeJiovak wentfortJi, andsmote in tJie camp of Assyria 
an hundred and eighty andfive thousand, and tJiey (the survivors or the Jews) 
rose early m the morning, and lehold all of them (that were smitten) were 
dead corpses. Various attempts haye been made to extenuate this miracle, 
by reading ^^ for ^^, {cJiiefs instead of thousands), or by supposing that 
the vast number mentioned were in danger of death irom the plague or 
otherwise. Others, unable to explain it away, and yet unwilliag to admit 
the fact recorded, resort to the cheap and trite expedient of calling it a 
myth or a traditional exaggeration. Such assertions admit of no refuta- 
tion, beeause there is nothing to refute. Eeceiving, as these very authors 
do, the other statements of the context as historical, they have no right to 
single this out as a fabrication. If it is one, then the rest may be so too, 
for we know that fictitious writers do not confine themselves to prodigies 
and wonders, but often imitate the actual occurrences of real life. In the 
fact itself, there is nothing incredible. Those who reject it themselves 
refer to the enormous ravages of the plague. If the population of whole 
cities may be buried iu a night by a flow of lava, or in an instant by an 
earthquake, what is there to shock the understanding in the statement of 
the text, especially on the supposition, favoured by these same interpreters, 
that the angel of Jehovah is a Hebraism for the plague, or some other phy- 
«ical cause or means of destruction. But even if we give the phrase its 
. usual sense, " there is," to use the words of Bames, " no more improba- 
bility in the existence of a good angel than there is in the existence of a 
good man, or ia the existence of an evU spirit than there is in the existence 
of a bad man ; there is no more improbability in the supposition that God 
•employs invisible and heavenly messengers to accomplish his purposes than 
there is that he employs men." There is conseq[uently no need of depart- 
ing from the strict sense of the words, or of disputing whether by the angel 
of the Lord we are to understand a storm, a hot wind, or a pestilential 
fever. As little necessity or reason is there for attemptiog to make the 
verse descriptive of a gradual or protraeted mortahty, so that every mom- 
iug when they rose there was nothing to be seen but corpses. The terms 
nsed can naturally signify nothing but a single iastantaneous stroke of 
divine vengeanee, and the parallel passage (2 Engs xix. 35) says expressly 
that the angel smote this number in tkat night. Seeptical critics would be 
glad to have it in their power to plead the sUence of profane tradition as 
an objection to the narrative before us. But although such an inference 
would be wholly iaconclusive, even if the fact were so, it happens in this 
case that the fact is not so. The account which Herodotus received from 
the Egyptian priests, as to Sennacherib's retreat fi:om Pelusium, occasioned 
\)j an irruption of field-mice, which Vulcan sent to rescue Sethos, who was 
priest to that divinity as well as king of Egypt, is admitted by the latest 
Oerman writers, notwithstanding the deniai of Gesenius, to be an evident 
variation of this history, not more corrupt than in many other cases where 
the identity of origin has never been disputed. The transfer of the scene 
•of the event to Egypt, and the substitution of Sethos and Vulcan for Heze- 
kiah and Jehovah, are in strict aecordance with the common praetice of 
the ancient nations, to connect the most remarkable events, by their tra- 
-ditions, with their own early history. Even the figment of the mice may 
he regarded as a change of no unusual character or magnitude, unless 
we choose to assume, with J. D. Michaelis, that it was founded on a 
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misconception of the mouse as the hieroglyphical emblem of destruc- 
tion. The ancient date of the tradition was attested,in the days of 
Herodotus himself, by a statue of Sethos in the temple of Vulcan, 
holding a mouse in his hand, with the inscription sg s/j,e rig ogsav £utfs/3)^s 
iGTu. The parallel narrative in 2 Chron. xxxii. 21, instead of number- 
ing the slain, says that all the mighty men of valour, aud the leaders, 
and the captains in the camp of the Assyrian were cut off. Where this 
terrific overthrow took place, whether before Jerusalem, or at Libnah, or 
at some intervening point, has been disputed, and can never be deter- 
mined, in the absence of all data, monumental or historical. Through- 
out the sacred narrative, it seems to be intentionally leffc uncertain whe- 
ther Jerusalem was besieged at all, whether Sennacherib in person ever 
came before it, whether his army was divided or united when the stroke 
befell them, and also what proportion of the host escaped. It is enough 
to know that one hundred and eighty-five thousaud men perished in a 
single night. 

37. Then decamped, and departed, and returned, Sennacherih hing of 
Assyria, and dxoelt (or remained) in Nineveh. The form of expression in 
the first clause is thought by some writers to resemble Cicero's famous de- 
scription of Catiline's escape {oibiit, excessit, . evasit, erupit), the rapid 
succession of the verbs suggesting the idea of confused and sudden flight. 
His dwelling in Nineveh is supposed by some interpreters to be mentioned 
as implying that he went forth no more to war, at least not against the 
Jews. An old tradition says that he lived only fifty days after his return ; 
but aceording to other chronological hypothesis, he reigned eighteen years 
longer, and during that interval waged war successfuUy against the Greeks, 
and founded Tarsus in CiHcia. 

38. And he was ivorship^nng (in) the house qf Sisroch his god, and 
Adrammelech and Sharezer his sons smote him icith the sword, and they 
escaped (Hterally, saved themselves) into the land of Ararat, and Esarhaddon 
his son reigned in his stead. The Jews have a tradition that Sennacherib 
intended to sacrifice his sons, and that they slew him in self defence. 
Another tradition is, that he had fled into the temple of his god as an 
asylum. A simpler supposition is, that the time of his devotions was chosen 
by his murderers, as one when he would be least guarded or suspicious. 
Hendewerk cites, as parallel instances of monarchs murdered while at 
prayer, the cases of the Cahph Omar, and the emperor Leo V. For the 
various derivations of the name Nisroch which have been proposed, see 
Gesenius's Thesaurus, tom. ii. p. 892. The name Adrammelech occurs in 
2 Kings xvii. 31, as that of a Mesopotamian or Assyrian idol. Berosus has 
Ardmnusanns, and Abydenus Adramelus, which are obvious corruptions of 
the Hebrew or Aramean name. Li like manner Esarhaddon is called 
Asordanius by Berosus, and Axerdis by Abydenus, who moreover has 
Nergilus instead of Sharezer, a discrepancy which seems to be explained by 
the combination Nergal-sharezer (Jer. xxxix. 3, 13). Supposing this to 
have been the full name of Sennacherib's son, one half would seem to have 
been preserved by Abydenus, and the other by Isaiah. Ararat, both here 
and in Gen. viii. 4, is the name of a region, corresponding more or less 
exactly to Armenia, or to that part of it in which the ark rested. The 
Armenians still call their country by this name. From the expressioh 
mountains ofArarat (Gen. viii. 4), has sprung the modern practice of apply- 
ing this uame to the particular eminence where Noah landed. The country; 
of Ararat is described by Smith and Dwight, in their Researehes in 
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Arraema, vol. ii. p. 73, &c. Tlie original name is retained in the Vnlgate, 
while the Septuagint renders it 'Ag/t£wa. \^ 


CHAPTEE XXXYIII. 

This chapter contains an account of Hezekiah's iUness and miraculous 
recovery, together with a Psahn which he composed in commemoration of his 
sufferings and dehverance. The parallel passage (2 Kings xx. 1-11) varies 
more from that before us than in the preceding chapter. So far as they 
are parallel, the narrative in Kings is more minute aud circumstantial, and 
at the same time more exactly chronological iu its arrangement. On the 
otherhand, the Psalm is wholly wanting in that passage. All these cir- 
cumstances favour the conclusion that the text before us is the first draught, 
and the other a repetition by the hand of the same writer. 

1. In those dm/s Hezehiali tvas sich unto deatJi, and Isaiah the son of 
Amoz, the Prophet, eame to him, and said fo him, Thiis saith Jehovah, 
Order thy house, for thou {art) dying, and art not to live. As HezeMah 
survived this sickness fiffceen years (ver. 5), and reigned in all twenty-nine 
(2 Kings xviii. 2),'those days must be restricted to the fourteenth year, 
which was that of the Assyrian invasion. Whebher this sickness was before 
the great catastrophe, as Usher, Lightfoot, and Prideaux suppose, or after 
it, as Calvin, Yitringa, and Gesenius think, is not a question of mueh 
exegetical importance. The first opinion is sustained by the authority of 
the Seder Olam, the last by that of Josephus. In favour of the first is 
the, promise in ver. 6, according to itssimplest and most obvious meaning, 
though it certainly admits of a wider appKcation. It is also favoured by 
the absence of allusions to the slaughter of Sennacherib's host in the song 
of Hezekiah. But on the other hand, his prayer is only for recovery firom 
sickness, without any reference to siege or invasion. Vitringa objects to this 
hypothesisj that the king of Babylon, who was tributary to Assyria, would 
not have dared to send a message of congratulation to HezeMah before the 
destruction of the host. But even granting this, which might be questioned, 
and admitting the assumed fact as to the dependence of the king of Babylon, 
why may we not suppose that the catastrophe occurred in theinterval 
between Hezekiah's siekness and the embassy from Merodach-baladan ? 
Calvin objects to the hypothesis which makes the sickness previous in date 
to the destruction of the host, that it would not have been omitted in its 
proper place. It is altogether natm-al, however, that the Prophet, after 
carrying the history of Sennacherib to its conclusion, should go back to 
complete that of Hezekiah also. H-ID? strictly means to die, i. e. so as to be 
ready to die, or at the point of death. An analogous Greek phrase [ae&hua 
crgos ^dvaTov) is used in John xi. 4, to denote a sickness actually fatal. 
Here it expresses merely tendency or danger, the natural and necessary 
course of things without a special intervention. Order thy house is ambigu- 
ous, both in Hebrew and in Enghsh. The ? may express relation in 
general, or indicate the object of address. In the former case the sense 
will be, give orders with respect to thy house. (LXX. Ta^ai itsgt rou o/Vcoo 
eov). In the latter, order or command thy household, i.e. make known to 
them thy last will. Grrotius quotes firom Phitarch the analogous expression, 
svTiXXiirdai ToTg ohsioig. In either case, the general idea is that of a final 
settling of his affau-s, in the prospect of death. (Compare 2 Sam. xvii. 23). 
There is no need of departing from the strict sense of fip as an aetive par- 
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ticiple. The modem vniters infer firom the treatment described in ver. 21, 
and said to be still practised in tlie East, tliat Hezekiali bad the plague, 
■which would make it less improbahle that this was the instrument employed 
in the destruction of Sennacherib's army. Of those who make the sickness 
subsequent to this great deliverance, some suppose the former to have been 
intended, like the thom in PauFs flesh, to preserve Hezekiah from being 
ea-alted ahove measure. That he was not wholly free from the necessity of 
such a check, may be inferred from his subsequent conduct to the Baby- 
lonian envoys. 

2. And JSezeMaTi turned Ms face to tJie wall, and prayed to Jehovah. 
Jerome understands by tlie wall tiiat of his heart, Yatablus the side of his 
bed, Jonathan the wall of the temple, towards which Daniel prayed 
(Dan. vi. 11). But this last was a practice which arose during the e^e, 
and even the promise in 1 Kings viii. 25 has reference to that condition. 
The obvious meaning is the wall of the room, towards which he tumed, not 
merely to collect his thoughts, or to conceal bis tears, but as a natural 
expression of strong feeKng. As Ahab tm-ned his face toward the wall in 
anger (1 Kings xx. 2), so Hezekiah does the same in grief. There is no 
need 6f supposing with Lowth, that the bed was in the corner of the room, 
so that he could not tum either way without looking towards the wall. 
Calvin regards the conduct of Hezekiah ia this, and all other parts of the 
narrative, as an eminent example of pious resignation. Yitringa seems to 
admifc that the effect here described was connected in some degree with 
Hezekiah's undue attachment to the things of this Hfe. Grotius ascribes it 
to the indistiuct views then enjoyed of a future state. Josephus thinks he 
was the more distressed because he had as yet no heir, since Manasseh was 
not born till three years afterwards (2 Kings xxi'. 1). 

3. And he said, Ah Jelwvali, rememler, I heseech thee, Jiow I have walJced 
lefore thee in truth and witJi a wJiole Jieart, and tJiat wJiich is good in thine 
eyes IJiave done; and JSezeJciaJi toept a great toeeping. The figure of walJcing 
hefore God includes the ideas of communion with him and subjection to him, 
and is therefore more comprehensive than the kindred phrase of walJcing 
with him. By truth we are here to understand sincerity and constancy. 
The explanation of D«'K' by Gesenius as meaning devoted (like the Arabic 
jXu^ Moslim) is justified neither by Hebrew etymology nor usage, which 

require it to be taken in the sense of wJiole or per/ect, as opposed to any 
essential defecfc. The reference of this and the following phrase to freedom 
from idolatry and zeal for the worship of Jehovah, is too limited. This 
verse is not an angry expostulation, nor an ostentatious seK-praise, but an 
appeal to the only satisfactory evidence of his sincerity. Calvin supposes 
Hezekiah to be here resisting a tempfcation to despondency arising from.the 
sudden intimation of approaching death. n3X is a strong expression of 
entreaty. It is more regularly written elsewhere i<|^. Hitzig supposes it 
to be a contraction of i*5"?i< (Gen. xix. 7) ; but as it is also used where 
there is no negation, it is better to derive it with Gesenius from ns and ^3. 

4. And tJte tcord of Jehovah ivas (or came) to Isaiah, saying (what follows 
in the next verse). Calvin supposes a considerable time to have elapsed 
before this second message was sent ; but he seems to have overlooked the 
more particular statement in the parallel passage (2 Kings xx. 4), that the 
word of the Lord came to him hefore he Jiad gone out of the middle court 
(according to the keri), or th.e middle city (according to the kethib). The 
former reading is found in the ancient versions, but the latter as usual is 
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supposed to be more ancient by the latest crities. The iniddle city may 
either meah the middle o£ the city {media urbs), or a particular part of 
Jerusalem so called, perhaps that in which the temple stood, or more 
generally that which lay between the upper city on mount Zion and the 
lower city on mpunt Akra. The communication may have been through 
the middle gate mentioned by Jeremiah (xxxix. 3). In either case, the in- 
terval could not have been a long one, though sufficient to try the faith of 
Hezekiah. The omission of these words in the text before us is ascribed 
by Knobel to ignorance of the locaHties on the part of a writer, living after 
the exile. It might have been supposed that even such a writer, living on 
the spot and with the older Scriptures in his hands, would have enjoyed as 
good opportunities of rmderstanding such a point as Knobel himself. 

5. Go and say to JECezehiah, Thus saith Jehovah, the God of David thy 
father, I have heard thy prayer, I have seen thy tears\{oT tceejping) ; lehold, 
I am adding (or alout to add) unto thy days ffteen years. The parallel 
passage (2 Bangs xx. 5) has: return and say to SezeMaJi, the chief (or 
leader) of my people, Thus saith Jehovah, &e, After tears ii adds: hehold, 
(J am) healing (or ahout to heal) ihee ; on the third day thou shalt go up to 
the house of Jehovah. David is particularly mentioned as the person to 
whom the promise of perpetual succession had been given (2 Sam. vii. 12). 
The construction of s^pl* *?^n is the same as in chap. xxix. 14. G-esenius 
and the rest of that sehool set this down of course as undoubtedly a pro- 
phecy ex eventu, because (says Knobel with great ndivei^) Isaiah could not 
know how long . Hezekiah was to live. Hendewerk adds that Jehovah is 
here represented as changing his mind, and directly contradicting himself. 
To this no further answer is necessary than what Calvin had said long be- 
fore, to wit, that the threatening in ver. 1 was conditional, and that the 
second message was designed firom the beginning no less than the first. 
The design of the whole proceeding is well explained by Yitringa to have 
been to let Hezekiah feel his obligation to a special divine interposition for 
a recovery which might otherwise have seemed the unavoidable effect of 
ordinary causes. 

6. And out of the hand of the Mng of Assyria Iwill save thee and this 
city, and I will cover over (or protect) this city, Hitzig, Hendewerk, and 
Knobel, with some of the older writers, infer from this verse that the army 
of Sennacherib was stm in Judah. Gesenius and Eosenmiiller follow Calvin 
and Yitringa in referring it to subsequent attacks or apprehensions. This 
is really more natural, because it accounts for the addition of this promise 
to that of a prolonged life. The connection, as explained by Calvin, is, 
that he should not only live fifteen years longer, but should be fi:ee from 
the Assyrians during that time. The parallel passage (2 Kings xx. 6) adds, 
for my own sake and for the saJce of David my se)~vant, as in chap. xxxvii. 
35. Had this addition been made in the text before us, it would of course 
have been aninstance of repetition and assimilation symptomatic of a later 
writer. 

7. And this [shall he) to thee the sign from Jehovah, that Jehovah vnU 
perform this word ichich he hath spoken. The English Yersion has a sign; 
but the article is emphatic, ihe {appointed) sign {proceeding) from Jehovah 
(not merely from the Prophet). The translation this thing, although justi- 
fied by usage, is here inadmissible beeause unnecessary. The parallel 
narrative in Kings is mueh more circumstantial. What occurs below, as 
the last two verses of this chapter, there stands in its regular chronological 
order, between the promise of reeovery and the announcement of the sign, 
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so tliat tlie latter appears to liave been given in eompliance with Hezekiali's 
o-wn request and choice. " And Isaiah said, This (shall be) to thee the 
sign from Jehovah, that Jehovah will perform the thing whieh he hath 
spoken ; shall the shadow advance ten degrees, or shall it recede ten de- 
grees ? And Hezekiah said, It is a light thing for the shadow to dechnie 
ten degrees : nay, but let the shadow return backward ten degrees " (2 Kings 
xx. 9, 10). As to the transposition of vers. 21, 22, see below. 

8. Behold, I (am) causing tlie shadow to go laclc, tlie degrees which it Tias 
gone down (or which have gone down) on the degrees of Ahai with the sun, 
ten degrees haclcwird; and the sun returned ten degrees on the degrees whieh 
it had gone down. As to the nature of the phenomenon here described, 
there are three opinions. The first is, that the Prophet took advantage 
of a transient obscuration, or of some unusual refraction, to confirm the 
king's belief of what he promised. The second is, that the whole is a 
myth or legend of a later date. The third is, that Isaiah did actually 
exhibit a supernatural attestation of the truth of his prediction. This is 
supposed by some to have consisted merely in the foresight of a natural 
phenomenon, while others regard the phenomenon itself as miraculous. 
Of these last, some again suppose a mere miraculous appearance, others 
an actual disturbance of the ordinary course of nature. This last is not a 
question of much exegetical or practical importance, since it neither can 
nor need be ascertaiued whether the course of the sun (or of the earth 
around it) was miraculously changed, or the shadow miraculously rendered 
independent of the sun which caused it. The former hypothesis is favoured 
by the statement that tlie sun went back, if taken in its strictest and most 
obvious sense, although it may be understood as a metonymy of the cause 
for the effect. At any rate, little would appear to be gained by paring down 
a miracle to certain dimensions, when, even on the lowest supposition, it 
can only be ascribed to the almighty power of Grod, with whom all things 
are not only possible, but equally easy. The choice is not betw,een a 
greater and lesser miracle, but between a miracle, a myth, and a trick. 
The last two suppositions are so perfectly gratuitous, as well as impious, 
that no believer in the possibility of either miracle or inspiration can enter- 
tain them for a moment. And if thus shut up to the assumption of a 
miracle, it matters little whether it be great or small. It is enough that 
God alone could do it or infallibly predict it. As to the disproportion of 
the miracle to the occasion, it remains substantially the same on any sup- 
position which involves a real miracle at all. If this be admitted, and the 
historical truth of the narrative assumed, the safest course is to expound it 
in its sitnplest and most obvious sense. Another question in relation to 
this verse, of far less moment in itself, has given rise to a vast amount of 
learned and ingenious controversy, This is the question, whether the de- 
grees here mentioned were the graduated scale of a dial or the steps of a 
staircase. In this dispute, besides the exegetical writers on Isaiah and the 
second book of Kings, we meet with the great names of Usher, Petavius, 
Salmasius, Scaliger, and others of eminent repute but later date. , It is 
important to observe that there is no word in the text necessarily denoting 
such an instrument. By comparing the text and margin of the common 
English Version, it would ^seem that the translators were disposed to put 
this sense upon the words ^^^^ triN IVOV^, which they render, the sun-dial 
of Ahaz, but which literally mean, the degrees of Aliaz in (or hy) the sun. 
So, too, the Targum has hour-stone {^''V^ pN), and the Vulgate horologium. 
The only word corresponding to all this in the original is fll^VO, which, like 
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the Latin gradus, first means stejjs, and then degrees. The nearest approach 
to the deseription of a dial is in the words degrees of Ahaz. This circum- 
stance may shew that the reference to a dial, properly so called, is not so 
.obvious or necessary in the Hebrew text as in the English Version. It was 
further alleged by ScaUger, and other early writers on the subject, that the 
use of dials was unknown in the days of Hezekiah. Later investigations 
have destroyed the force of this objection, and made it probable that solar 
chronometers of some sort were in use among the Babylonians at a very early 
period, and that Ahaz may have borrowed the invention firom them, as he 
borrowed other. things from the Assyrians (2 Kings xvi. 10). There is 
therefore no historical necessity for assuming, with Scaliger, thatthe shadow 
here meant was the shadow cast upon the steps of the palace, called the 
stairs of Ahaz, because he had built them or the house itself. The only 
. question is, whether this is not the simplest and most obvious explanation of 
the words, and one which entirely exhausts their meaning. If so, we may 
easily suppose the shadow to have been visible from Hezekiah's chamber, 
and the offered sign to have been suggested to the Prophet by the sight of 
it. This hypothesis reUeves us from the necessity of accounting for the 
division into ten or rather twenty degrees, as Hezekiah was aUowed to 
choose between a precession and a retrocession of the same extent (2 Kings 
XX. 9). These two opinions are by no means so in-econcilable as they 
may at first sight seem. ' Even supposing the degrees of Ahaz to have 
been an instrument constructed for the pm-pose of measuring time, it does 
not foUow that it must have been a dial of modern or of any very artificial 
structure. A Jewish writer, quoted by Grrotius, describes it as a giobe 
within a coucave hemisphere, casting its shadow on the concave surface. 
But besides the arbitrary character of this supposition, it does not aecormt 
for the description of the shadow as deseending with the sun, since the 
shadow on such an instrument would ascend as the sun descended. Knobel 
imagines that there may have been an artificial eminence or mound, with 
steps or terraces surrounding it, on which the shadow cast by an obeUsk 
or gnomon at the summit would grow longer as the day decUned, or, in other 
words, descend with the descen^g sun. But a stiU more simple supposi- 
-tion is, that the gnomon was erected on a stairease of suitable exposure, 
or that a column at the top east a shadow which was found avaUable for a 
rude measurement of time. The minor questions, whether the gnomon was 
designed to be such, or was erected for some other purpose, and whether 
-ni"?J?D means ordinary steps or astronomical degrees, do not affect the essen- 
tial fact, that the recession of the shadow was perceptible in such a situation 
and on such a scale as to be altogether incontestable. ni?J?on may either 
be eonnected with what goes before {tlie shadow ofthe degrees), or construed 
as an accusative of measure (fhe degrees ivhich it has gone doim). 

9. A writing of Se%ehiah, Mng of Judah, when he- was sick, and lived 
(i. e. recovered) from his sichness. This is ihe title or inscription of the 
foUowing Psahn (vers. 10— 20), not inserted by a copyist or compUer, but 
pfefixed, according to the ancient orientalusage, by the author himself, and 
therefore forming an integralpart ofthe text.- The title QMD^ prefixed to 
several of the Psalms, is regarded by Gesenius as an orthographical.variation 
of the word (33p?p) here used. Others derive the former from a different 
root, but suppose its form to be copied from the one before us. (See Heng- 
stenberg on Psalm xvi. 1.) The specific senses put upon this word by the 
Septuagint {prager), the Targum [confession), and Gesenius {song), are 
inferred from the contents of the passage. itself, and do not belong to the 
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Hebrew -vvord , wliieh simply means a loritmg. The particle prefixed is strictly 
ec[uivalent neither to hy nor qf, but means belonging to, as in the frequent 
formulas 111? and n^3D? in the titles of the Psalms, helonging to David (as 
the author), belonging to the chief musician (as the performer). The con- 
jecture of Grotius, that Isaiah dictated the psalm, or put it into Hezekiah's 
mouth, is perfectly gratuitous. That Hezekiah should compose a psalm, is 
not more strange than that he should make a coUection of Proverbs (Prov. 
XXV. 1). It "would have been far more strange if one so much like David 
in character and spirit had not followed his example in the practice of 
devotional composition. The inspiration and canonical authority of this 
production are clear from its having been incorporated by Isaiah in his 
]prophecies, although omitted in the second book of Kings. The questions 
raised by some interpreters, as to its antiquity and genuineness, are founded 
bn the mere possibihty, that the passage may be of later date and by another 
writer. So far as we have evidence, either external or intemal, there is not 
the slightest ground for critical misgiving. The ^ at the beginning of the 
last clause does not mean concei-ning Ms sichness, indicating the subject 
of the composition, but, as usual before an infinitive, denotes the time of the 
action. This is by most writers understood to be, after he had heen sick 
and had recovered, as explained in the Yulgate (cum Eegrotasset et conva- 
luisset). The words, in themselves considered, would more naturally seem 
to mean, during his siclmess and recovei-y, and are accordingly explained by 
Hitzig. There is nothing in the Psahn itself at all inconsistent with the 
supposition, that it was conceived and perhaps composed, if not reduced to 
writing, before the complete fulfilment of the promise in the king's recovery. 
The contrary hypothesis has tended to embarrass and perplex the intefpre- 
tation, as wiU be more distinctly seen below. The idiomatic phrase to live 
from sickness, in the sense of convalescence or recovery, occurs repeatedly 
elsewhere, either fully or in an abbreviated form. (See for example 1 Kings 
i. 2 ; Gen. xx. 7.) 

10. Isaid iii tlie pause of my days Ishall go into the gates ofthe grave, 
I am dejprived of the rest of my years. The pronoun of the first person 
does not seem to be emphatic or distinctive, as it usuaUy is when separately 
•written, but appears to be expressed for the sakeof a euphonic or rhythmi- 
cal effect. The words *^* *D*12 may naturally qualify either the foregoing 
or the foUowing verb, I said in the pause ofmy days, or, wi the pauseqfmy 
days I shall go ; but the latter construction is favoured by the accents, and. 
by the analogy of the foUowing verse, where *mDN is immediately suc- 
ceeded by the words which he uttered. The explanation of ^^* *01, as 
meaning the hlood of my days, is unnatural in itself, and requires an arbit- 
rary change of pointing. Kimchi gives ''1^'^ the sense of culting off (nnna)^ 
derived. from nJ313, (See above, the note on chap. vi. 5.) Most interpreters 
regard it as synonymous with 'Pl silence, stillness, though they differ as to 
the application of the figures. Schmidius supposes it to mean the standing 
stiU of the sun, or its apparent pause at noonday, and then noon itself, or 
■what the Greeks caU ri ^sffjj/ijSg/a tou j8/ou, and ourselves, the meridian of 
life. This may also be the meaning of the Septuagint version (Iv rw D-vjyg/ 
ruv r/fis^uv (lov), in the height (or zenith) of my days, although Clericus and 
others confidentially allege that the Seventy for *i31 read *^1, of which there 
is no example elsewhere. TJmbreit rmderstands by the stiUness of his days 
the period of Ufe when the passions cease to govem and the character 
becomes more calm. Gesenius applies it to the reign of Hezekiah, and 
supposes him to mean that he was about to be cut off when he had every 
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prospect of a peaceM reign. Even Kimclu's sense of cuUing ofis recon- 
cilable with tlus explanation of *D*T as meaning silence, then cessation. 
The general idea is correctly given in the Vulgate (dimidio), which Gese- 
nius gratuitously thinks may be a mere conjecture from the Latin demij 
but which is much more likely to have been suggested by the analogous 
expression in Ps. cii. 25, I said, my God, take me not away in the midst 
qf my days C^'' '''^^'^). There is not the slightest ground, ho-wever, for 
supposing this last to be the true text here. The preposition before gates 
may mean either to, through, or into ; but the last is its usual sense after 
verbs of motion. As parallel expressions, may be mentioned the gates of 
death (Ps. ix. 14), and the gates of hell (Mat. xvi. 18). The verb ^gS , 
means to visit, and especially to visit for the purpose either of inspectiori or 
punishment. From the former of these applications springs the secondary 
sense of missing or finding wanting. This is adopted here by Gesenius, so 
as to make the last clause mean, Ishall he missed (by my acquaintances and 
friends) during the rest ofmy years. But nature and the context shew 
that Hezekiah's thoughts were running upon -what he was to miss himself. 
Besides, the fiiture meaning given to the preterite is, in this case, gratuitous, 
and therefore ungrammatical. A much better use of the same general sense 
is made by those "vvho take the Pual as a causative passive, I am made to 
miss or lose the rest of my years, or, as the English Version has it, i am 
deprived of them. It is better still, however, because more in accordance 
with the tone and spirit of the whole composition, to understand the verb 
as expressing not mere loss or privation, but penal infliction. It was 
because Hezekiah regarded the tlureatened abbreviation of his life as a 
token of God's wrath, that he so importunately deprecated it. Instead of 
the remainder, Cube and Dathe read the best part of my days, but without 
an adequate authority from usage. 

11. Isaid, I shaUnot see Jah, Jahm the land ofthe living ; Ishallnot 
lehold man again (or longer) toith the inhabitants of the loorld. H* n* is not 
an error of the text for niiT' (Houbigant), but an intensive repetition 
similar to those in vers. 17—19. Or the second may be added to explain 
and qualify the first. He did expect to see God, but not in the land of the 
living. This is better than to make the second ?!'* the subjeet of a distinct 
proposition, as Luzzatto does, I shall not see lah, (for) Jah {is only to he 
seen) in the land ofthe living. The same writer regards this as the appro- 
priate name of God considered as a gracious being. He supposes it to have 
been origuially an exclamation of delight or joy, corresponding to Pll (oiia/, 
vae), as an exclamation of distress or fear, from the combination of which 
arose the name nin*, denoting an object both of love and fear. For other 
explanations of the name n^, see above, on chap. xii. 1, and xxvi. 4. The 
land of the living is not the Holy Land (Hendewerk), but the present life. 
The preposition 03? may connect what follows either with the subject or the 
object of the verb ; I with the inJiabitants, or, man with tJ:e inhahitants. 
?in, which strictly means cessation, is regarded by the older writers as a 
description of this transitory life or fleeting world. Vitringa objects, that he 
would not have regretted leaving such a world, and therefore applies ^^^ to 
the state of death. I, with (or among) the inhdbitants of (tJie land of) 
stillnesSf shall no more see man. This is adopted by Gesenius and the other 
modem writers. It may be objected, however, that it needlessly violates 
the parallelism, on which so much stress is elsewhere laid, and which plainly 
indicates in this case, that the last words of the verse bear the same rela- 
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tionto I shall not see man, that tlie "words in the land oftlie living bear to 
I sliall not see Jah. It the latter designate the place in whieli lie was no- 
iBore to see God, tlieii tlie former would naturallj seem to designa,te the 
plaee in whicli he was no more to see man. Another reason for preferring 
the old interpretation is afforded by the ohvious affinity between the expres- 
sion here and that in Ps. xlix. 2. Hear ihis, all ihe nations) give ear, all the 
inhabitants qf the world p7n ''2^''). That the text in one of these cases is: 
to be correeted by the other, or that one of thepa arose firom misapprehen- 
sion of the other, are superficial and lincritical assumptions. That the one 
was suggested by the other, but with an intentional change of form, so as to 
furnish two descriptions of the present life, alike in sound but not identical 
is sense, is not only probable in itself, but perfectly in keeping with the 
genius of the language and the usage of the sacred writers. (See above, 
chap, sxxvii, 24.) As to the objection, that Hezekiah would not have been 
loath to leave a world so transient and unsatisfying, it is not only contra- 
dicted by experience, but admits of this solution, tha,t its transitory nature 
was the very thing for which he grieved. 

12. Mi/ ckoeUing is pluehed up and uncovered ly me (or away from me) 
liTce a sheplierd^s tent. Ihave rolled uj), lihe tTie wedver, my life; from th& 
thrum he will cut me off; from day to night thou wilt finish me. Thfe same 
thing is here represented by two figures. The fii*st is that of a tent, the 
stakes of which are puUed up, and the coviering removedV with a view to 
departure. The usual sense of "11"^ (gre7ierai407?) seems inappropnate here^ 
For that of ageorUfe there is no authority'ih Usage. T\ial oi dwelling is 
founded on the Arabic analogy, and yields a gopd sense, not only here but 

in Ps. xlix. 20. Most interpreters explain n?^J as meaning removed or de- 
parted, a sense which it has not elsewhere. Its usual sense, uncovered, is 
entirely appropriate, and exactly descriptive of a part of the process of strik- 
ing a. tent. The ^IP may then be understood, either as referring the act 
described to the speaker, or as making him^he object &om rwhich the re- 
moval was to take place, On the latter hypothesis, some • of the German 
writers enter into profound discussiohs whether Hezekiah meant to identifjr 
the. Jc/i pr personal principle with his body or his soul, or with both, 
or with neither, The seeond figure is that of a web completed andremoved 
by the weaver from the loom, The old interpretation of i.^fl^^i? makes it 
mean cutoff; the modern oixq rolled up ; the allusipn in. either case. being 
to a weaver's mode of finishing his work. To.make this verb passive or 
reflexive, is entirely arbitrary. Still more so is a .change of person frpm 
the.first to the second, since the same succession of the first, second, and 
third persons reappears in the next verse. It isnot even necessary,tp,make 
the verb causative (J have caxised him to cut.out or roll iip my ^.{/^). . The 
true solution is proposed by Calvin, viz. that he first thinks,of hinaself as 
the guilty cause of his own death, and. then of God^as.the efficient agent. 
Umbreit jmagines that he here describes himseif as dyiug by. a.vpluntary 
aet, as Schleiermacher is said by one of his bipgraphers to.have done, in- 
stead pf dying like other men, because he could not help it. This is\ not 
only uimatural and irratiOnal in itself, but inconsistent with the cpntext,. 
where the king is represented as anything rather than a voluntary sufferer. 
According to the latest writers, n^lIP does notmeBxx tcithypinmgsicUnesSf 
novfroma state of exaltation, hut from the thrum (as in the margin pf the 
Enghsh Bible), i.e. the ends of the threads by which the web is fastened 
to the beam. Lowth gives the same sense by employing the more general 
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term loom. : From day tonightis cdmmohly ' explained to mean before to- 
morrow, ■within the space of one. day.^ The verb in the last dlause might^ 
without Yiolence. to etymology or usage, be explained to mean thou -wilt (or 
do thou)'make me whole. ' But interpreters appear to be agreed in giving it 
the opposite sense of thou vnlt mahe an end of me. Some suppose, more- 
Gver, that the figure of a weaver and his web is still continued, and that the 
idea expressed in the last clause 'is that aifinishing a piece of work. : 

■ l^. I set (Jiim lefore me) till the morning {i.e. all nigh.t) «s aj Zto«.' (say- 
ing), «0 will he-hreak all my hones ; from ddy=to night thou wUtmakedn end 
of me. Either these last words are repeated in a different seiise, or else the 
repetition.shews that they have no special reference, in the foregoing verse, 
to the-process of weaving. Gesenius seems to treat with contempt the 
suggestion ' of an inadvertent repetition- on the rpart of some transcriber, 
though.he has no diffieulty in adopting it whenit can serve a usefnl-purpose. 
Most writers disregard the Masoretie interpunction, and connect like a lion 
with the Beeond clause. ' They are then dbliged to take '•O^-^^^in.thesense 
oil reckoned\{i. e. counted the hours, or reckohed that as a lion, &e.), or 
a.s'meaiiang 1 enduredfOX I composed myself, neitheT of whichhas any suffi- 
cient ground iuithe usageof the language, and the last of vfOiieh requires 
hutto be arbitrarily applied. Jarchiadheres to the Masoretic aecents, and 
explains the first, clause, I likenedmyself to (or made myself like^ a lion (i. e. 
roared) until the morning. To this it has been objected, notwithout reason, 
that as the;crushing'of the bones involves anobvious aUuSionMto-the lion 
(compare Ps; -vii. 3), we then have the same figure used to:represent both 
the sufferer and the author of his sufferings, which is forced; and. unnatural. 
The Masoretie interpunctionmay, however, be retained without this incon- 
venienee, by explaining *n*-!!£5' in accordance with its usage in Bs^ xvi. 8, and 
cxix.: 30. In the former case, the Psahnist says, 1 have set jehovah hefore 
me always, i. e. I continua,lly recognise his presence, or regard him as 
present. In the other ease, the same idfea seemsto be expf^s^ed by the 
verb alone, with an ellipsis of the qualifying phrase. Thyjudgmenis kave 
Irplaced {i. e.- before me). Supposing a/similar ellipsis here^ the sense will 
be,' I set himhefore me, i'.e. viewed him as present, imagihed orcbneeived 
of him as.alion, and expected him to act as such, saying, s6{i.':e. as a lioh) 
he will crUsh. allmyhones. If this be the true cohstruction,' it removes all 
grdund for making /earj, or pain, ot the disease, th& nominative of the verb 
will break, and leaves it to agree with Jehovah, is the natur^I subjebt of 
the sentence. This constructidn isfarther recominended by its giviag 
uniformity of meaning to the olauses, as deseriptive of the 'sufferer's 
apprehensions. - 

• 14. Like a swallow (or) a crane {pr like a twittering swallow), so I cMrp; 
I moan lihe the-ddve; my eyes are toeak{-m.1^ looMng) upward {ot- on high); 
Q. Jehovahyl am oppressed,.undertake for me-{oT he my surety). Jn the 
first clause the^moanings of the' sufferer are compared, as in many other 
cases, to the voice df certainlanimals. The doveds often spokenbf in such 
connections,: and the mention df it here makes it prdbable thatHhe paralleil 
expressions are: also deseriptive of a. bird- or? birds. D-ID is the common 
Hebrew word for horse, and is so explained even here by Aquilai whd retaana. 
'^•IJVwithout trahslation. Theodotion retains both, but writesthe first aTg 
(5?p),7which Jerome thinks is- probably the true text. This same reading 
appearsi as a:Keri in the Masoretic text of Jer. vhi. 7, the Only other plaee 
where: the word seems to signify a bird. The old rabbinicalinterpretation 
givos:to D^lp the.sense of cranfij and to 1-13]^ that of swaZZoio. Bochart re- 
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verses them, and rmdertakes to shew that "T-W;^ is tlie Hebrew wordfor crane. 
This word affords a cnrious instance of the way in "which Gesenius some- 
times leaves his followers and transcribers in the lurch. In his Com- 
mentary, while he speaks of l-IJV as a word of doubtfal import, he gives 
Bocharfs explanation as upon the whole the most probable. Some of his 
copyists go ftirther, and allege that it certainly means crane. In the mean 
time, Gesenius, in his Manual Lexicon, rejects Bocharfs proofs as invalid, 
and explains "TlJy as a description of the gyratory motion of the swallow. In 
the Thesaurus, this is abandoned in its tum, and the word explained to mean 
chirping or twittering. Maurer objeets to the explanation of "^liV as a mere 
descriptive epithet, that in Jer. viii. 7 we have ^lJyi D1D as two independent 
substantives. To this Gesenius replies, that the epithet is there used as a 
poetical substitute for the noun, or perhaps the name of a particular species. 
On any supposition, the comparison before us is evidently meant to be de- 
scriptive of inarticulate moans or murmurs. The reference of the verbs in 
the first clause to past time (J chirped, I moaned), though assumed by most 
interpreters, is perfectly gratuitous, when the fature proper yields so good 
a sense. This violation of the syntax has ^isen from assuming that tiie 
clause must be a retrospective description of something already past, and 
not an expression of present feeling such as he might have uttered at the 
moment. That this last is no unnatural hypothesis, is certain firom the 
fact that all interpreters adopt it in the other clause. But if that may be 
the language of the sufferer at the time of his distress, it is equally natural, 
or rather more so, to explain the first clause in the same way. Clericus 
understands •^?!f as meaning lifted up, which he admits to be a mere con- 
jecture having no foundation in usage, but rendered necessary by the addi- 
tion of dllD?. Most interpreters regard it as an instance of constructio 
prcBgnans, and retain the proper meaning of the verb. Hitzig makes npK^y 

an imperative, and identifies it with the Arabic Jh^ to love tenderly or 

ardently. Incline thy heart to me. There is, however, no necessity or 
warrant for departing fi:om the Hebrew usage of p^V to do violence or op- 
press. The older writers supply a definite subject, such as death, my 
disease, or the like. Ewald makes it impersonal, it is oppressed to me, i. e. 
I am oppressed. Gresenins treats it as a noun {there is) oppression to me, 
and explains the Metheg as a mere sign of the secondary accent. Junius 
and Tremellius render *?3'!l^ weave me through (pertexe me), i. e. do not cut 
out the unfinished web. But this retum to the metaphor of ver. 12, affcer 
alluding in the mean time to a lion, to a swallow, to a crane, and to a dove, 
would be exceedingly unnatural, and although not impossible can only be 
assumed in case of extreme exegetical necessity, which certainly has no 
existenee here. The same word is used in Ps. cxix. 122, in the sense of 
vndertake for me or he my surety, i. e. interpose betweenme and my enemies. 
The reference is rather to protection than to justification. Grill carries out 
the metaphor to an extreme by saying that Hezekiah here represents his 
disease as a lailiff that had a/rrested Mm, and was ca/rrying him to the prison 
of the grave, and therefore prays that the Lord would lail Mm or rescue Mm 
out of Ms hands. 

15. TFTiat shall Isay ! Se hath loth spoJcen to me, andMmself liath done 
{it) ; I shall go softly all my yewrs for the hitterness of my soul. This, ■which. 
is substantially the common version, is the one adopted by most modem 
writers, who regard the verse as an expression of surprise and joy at the 
deliverance experienced. What shall I say ! i. e. how shall I express my 
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gratitude and wonder ! He hath said and done it, he has promised and 
performed, perhaps with an implication that the promise was no sooner 
given than falfiJUed. The recollection of this signal mercy he is resolved to 
cherish aU his years, i. e. throughout his life, by going softly, solemnly, or 
slowly, on account ojf the hittemess of his soul, i. e. in recoUection of his suf- 
ferings. Some, however, understand these last words to mean^wi the bitter- 
ness of my soul, i. e. in perpetual contrition and hunulity. But the 
preposition 71^ is properly expressive, not of the manner of his going, but 
of its occasion. The verb nj!!^ occurs only here and in Ps. xliii. 5, where 
it is commonly agreed to signify the solemn march of the people in proces- 
sion to mount Zion. It would here seem to be e(][uivalent to the phrase 
I3N l?n applied to Ahab in 1 Kings xxi. 27. Another interpretation of the 
verse, which might, at first sight, seem more natural, regards it as the lan- 
guage of Hezekiah during his sickness, and as expressive, not of joy and 
wonder, but of submission. What shall I say, in the way of eomplaint ? 
He hath hoth said and done it, i. e. threatened and performed it. But this 
view of the first elause cannot be reconciled with any natural interpretation 
of the second, where the phrase all my years is consistent with the supposi- 
tion that he expected to die forthwith. 

16. Zord, wpon them they live, anA as to everything in them is the life of 
my spirit, and thou wilt recover me and malce me live. This exceediiigly 
obscure verse is now most generally understood to mean, that life in general, 
and the life of Hezekiah in particular, was dependent on the power and 
promise of God. Upon them, the promise and performance implied in the 
yerbs said and did of the preceding verse, they live, i. e. men indefinitely 
live. The sense of 7^, when construed thus with n^n, is^lear from such 
examples as Gen. xx. 27, Deut. viii. 6. Some suppose ?3 to govem **n, 
notwithstanding the intervening word {ns, and the prefix ?, whieh must then 
be pleonastic. All the life of my spirit (is) in them. A similar construc- 
tion is to make ^^? an adverbial phrase meaning as to (or wifh respect 
td) every thing. The other attempts which have been made fco esplain 

Onvy as referring to the bones of Hezekiah, or his years, or his subjects, or 
those over whom (Grod is) Lord, are so forced, that tiie one first given, not- 
withstanding its obscurity and harshness, seems entitled to the preference. 
The explanation of the fature and imperative in the last clause as referring 
to past time (thou hast recovered me and made me live) is not only arbitrary 
but gratuitous, as it assumes without necessity that such a prayer or expec- 
tation could not have been uttered after Hezekiah's recovery, whereas it is 
a natural expression of desire that what had been begun might be continued 
and completed. ^^''"'nn is not an infinitive, which would here take the con- 
struct form, but an imperative. In either case, its meaning is determined 
by the foregoing fature, so that both verbs may take the future form in 
translation. The original form of expression may, however, be retained in 
English, by omitting the auxiliary in the second fature. 

17. Behold to peace {is turned) my hitter hitterness, and thou hast loved 
my soulfrom thepit of destruction, hecause thou hast east hehind thy hach all 
my sins. The idea of change or conversion must either be supplied, or 
supposed to be expressed by *1?, which is then the preterite of "1-10, not 
elsewhere used in Kal, although the Hiphil is of frequent occurrence. 
Most of the late writers understand "ID *^ ^D as an emphatic or intensive 
repetition, of which there are several examples in this passage (vers. 11, 19), 
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and suppose tbe verb to be suppressed, or suggested by tbe .preposition /. 
The Englisb Bible, and some other yersions, put an opposite meaning on 
the clause, as a description, not of his restoration but of his affliction. For 
peace I had great .bittemess, oxj on viy ■peace {carne) grecit bitterness. The 
other interpretation agrees better with the usage of the preposition, and 
makes the paralielism more excct. We have here another instance of preg- 
nant constvxxQtion, to love frbm,i.e. so tolove as to deliver from. This 
sense is expressed in the English Bible by a ch"cumlocution. Vr^ means 
properly nonentity, annihilation, here put for perdition or " destruction from 
the presence of the Lord and from the glory of his^power" (2 Thess. i. ;9). 
The last clause shews that Hezekiah regarded the threatened destruction. as 
a punishment of sin. To cast behind one, or behind one's back, in Hebrew 
and Arabic, is to forget, lose sight of or exclude from view. The opposite 
idea is espressed by the figux-e of setting or keeping before one's eyes. (See 
Ps. xc. 8, eix. 14, 15, Jer. xvi. 17, Hosea vii. 2.) 

18. jPbr the grave shall not confess thee {nor) death praise thee; they tjiat 
go doivn to the pit shall not hope for thy truth. Here, as. offcen in. the 
Psahns, the loss of the opporfcunity of praising God is urged as a reason, 
not only why he should be loath to die, but why God should preserve him. 
(See Ps. vi. 6, Ixxxviii. 11, 12.) It does not foUow from these words either 
that Hezekiah had no expectation of a fiiture state, or that the soul remains 
unconscious till the resm-rection. The true explanation of the word is given 
by Calyin, viz. that the language is that of extreme agitation and distress, 
in which the prospect of the future is absorbed in contemplation of the 
present, and also that so far as he does think of futurity, it is npon the 
supposition of God's wrath. Eegarding death, in this case, as a proof of 
the divine displeasure, he cannot but look upon it as the termination of 
his solemn praises. The tnith mentioned in the last clause is the truth of 
God's promises, to hope for which is to expect the promised blessing. 
*l*7^n K? strictly means, shall not achnoivledge tliee, with special reference to 
the acknowledgment of favom-s, or thanksgiving. The influence of the 
negative extends to the second clause, as in chap. xxiii. 4. (See above 
p. 370.) 

19. The living, the living, he shall thanh thee, lihe me (or as I doyto-day ; 
father to sons shall make known with respect to thy tmth, i. d the truth: of 
thy promises, as in the verse preceding. Only the hving could praise God 
in that way to which the writer was accustomed, and On which his eye is 
here fixed, with special reference, no doubt, to the extemal serviee of the 
temple. The last elause must be taken in a general sense, as Hezekiah 
was himself still childless. 

20. Jehovah to save me ! Andmy songs we will play, all the daysof dur 
life, atike home ofJehovah. The obvious ellipsis in the first clause may 
be variously fiUed with came, hastened, commanded, was ready,hepleased, 
or with the verb is, as an idiomatic periphrasis of the future, «s to save for 
will save. The reference to the future and the past is equaUy admissible, 
since God, in one sense, had already saved him, and in another was tosave 
him stiU.: ni*J3 is properly the music of striaged instruments, or a song 
intended to be so accompanied. The word may here be used in the more 
general sense of song or music ; but there seems to be no need of exclud- 
ing the original and proper meaning. The singular form, w?.y son^r, refers 
to Hezekiah as the author of this composition ; the plurals, we will sing 
and our lives, to the multitude who might be expected to join in his public 
thanksgiving, not only atfirst, but in after ages. The use oi^V is explained 
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,Tay some as an allusion to the elevated; site of the temple ; but it seems to 
be rather a licence of constru.etion, similar to our promiscuous use of at and 
in, with names of towns. It is a possible but not a neeessary supposition, 
that this particle may here denote upward motion, as in a processidn from 
the lower city to the temple. We ivill sing or play my songs, all the tlays 
qf our Uves, up to the hoiise of Ihe Lord. The general sense in either case 
is that of public and perpetual praise, the promise of whieh closes this re- 
markable production. 

21. And Lsaiah said, Let Mm tahe a Imnp (or calie) of fiys, and rub them 
(or lai/ them soffened) on the hoil (or inflammation), andhe shall live (or ht 
himlive) i. e. recover. The indirect construction, preferred by most of the 
modern writers, thatthey should take, and i/iai he might recover, is entirely 
unnecessary, since the words may naturally be regarded as the very words 
spoken by the Prophet himself. HID seems properly to have the sense of 
rubbing, either in reference to the applicatipn, or to the preparing of the 
£gs by trituration. The latter explanation is now commonly preferred. 
Grotius foUows some of the rabbinical interpreters in the assumption that 
the natural effect of such an application would have been injurious. But 
although this may seem to magnify the miracle, it is a gratuitous assimip- 
tion, and directly contradicted by the modem oriental practice of applying 
figs to pestilential pustules, for the purpose of maturing their discharge. 
Such a pustule is commonly supposed to be denoted by T^^, both here and 

.elsewhere, although some choose to adhere to what they thirik the primary 
sense of inflammation. Hitzig makes this noun the subject of the very *n^* 
(that it might be healed) on ihe authority of Lev. xiii. 10, 14, 15 ; but the 
analogy of the first verse of the ehapter nowbefore us seems to be decisive in 
favour of the usual construction, which makes the verb refer to Hezekiah. 

22. And JSezelciah said, Wliat sign that I sTiall go iip (to) the house of 
Jehovah? The ellipsis is easily supphed by reading, what sign dost thou 
give, or what sign is there, or more simply sti[\,ivhat is the sign? The con- 
.struction of HD as an exclamation of surprise (ivhat a miracle !) is neither 
.natm'alih itself, nor justified by usage, in a case where the usual interroga- 
tive sense is perfectly appropriate. The question is more fully given in 
2.Kiiigs XX. 8 as follows. And Hezeldnh said to Isaiah, What sign that 
Jehovah is ahout fo heal me, and thaf I shall go it/p, on the third day, to the 
■Tiouse of Jehovah ? . The referenee is to the promise as a^ecorded iu ver. 5 
-of the same chapter. Return and say to Mezehiah, the chief of my joeople, 
.Thas said Jehovah, the God of David thy father,~I have heard thy prayer, I 
■have seen thy tears ; behold, I ani dbout to heal thee ; on the third day thou 
shalt go up to the house of Jehovah, The last two verses of thischkpter in 
Isaiah are evidently out of their chronological order, and the question has 
-been raised, whether this transposition is to be ascribed to the original 
writer, and if so, how it is to be accounted for. The hypothesis which have 
been proposed may be reduced to three. The first is, that the transposi- 
tion is ah error of transcription, arising from the mere inadvertence of some 
ancient copyist. Besides the difficulty common to all such supposifcions, 
;that errors of the kind supposed, although they might take place, could 
scarcely become universal, it is here precluded by the fact, thatthese two 
verses cannot be inserted in the text above without breaking its continuity, 
and cannot therefore have dropped out of it, unless we take for granted also, 
tiiat the text was altered after the omissipn, which is only adding arbi- 
trarily another to the gratuitous assumptions made before. Some avoid this 
difficulty by supposing that the verses do not properly belong to this text. 
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but were added by a later liaiid, in order to complete the narrative as given 
in the second book of Kings. Apart from the natural presumption against 
all such imaginary facts, except where the assuming of them cannot be 
avoided, it can scarcely be doubted that a copyist or critic, who would use 
such freedom with the text, would have used more, and inserted this state- 
ment in its proper place. It is only necessary to compare these faneiful 
hypotheses with the obvious and simple supposition that the passage before 
us is the first draught or original form of Isaiah's narrative, in which the 
facts recorded in these two last verses were added by a kind of affcer-thought, 
and that in re-writing the account, as a part of the national history, he 
naturally placed them in their chronological order. It would probably be 
easy to produce many parallel cases firom the correspondence of voluminous 
letter-writers, or from other cases of repeated composition, on the same 
subject by the same writer. However this may be, it seems clear that the 
explanation now proposed is simpler in itself, and requires less to be ima- 
gined or supposed, than any other, and is therefore, even on the strietest 
principles of criticism, entitled to the preference. 


CHAPTEE XXXIX. 

' This chapter contains an account of the Babylonian embassy to'_Hezekiah, 
and of his indiscreet and ostentatious conduct, which became the occasion 
of a threatening message by the hands of Isaiah, predicting the Babylonian 
conquest and captivity, but with a tacit promise of exemption to the king 
himself, and to the country, while he lived, which he received with humble 
acquiescence and thankfol acknowledgment. 

The chapter is evidently a direct continuation of the narrative before it, 
nor is there any real ground, intemal or external, for suspecting its authen- 
ticity, antiquity, or genuineness. 

1. In that time, Merodach Baladan, son of Baladan, Mng of Babylon, 
sent letters and a gift to Hezehiah, and he heard that he was sich and was 
recovered. The first phrase is used with great latitude of meaning, and may 
either describe one event as contemporaneous with another, or as foUowing 
it, at once or more remotely. Knobel supposes it to mean here simply in 
the days ofHezehiali. Most otherwriters take it for granted that this mes- 
sage of eongratulation must have been sent soon after the recoyeryof Heze- 
kiah. These imderstand y^^.'5 as equivalent in meaning to V^^ *3 2 Kings, 
XX, 12, and explain all the^verbs of the last clause as pluperfects [for he had 
heard, &c.). Knobel, on the contrary, gives 1 its usual sense, and understands 
the clause to mean, that the king of Babylon Jieard of Hezekiah's sickness 
from his ambassadors on their retum. . But this is inconsistent with the paral- 
lel statement, assumes a needless prolepsis or anticipation, and encumbers 
the narrative with a fact entirely superfluous. What the ambassadors reported 
to the king on their retm^n, is of no importance to the history. Merodach 
occurs in Jer. 1. 2, as the name of a Babylonian idol. Grotius supposes 
that a man of that name had been defiled ; others, that it was common to 
name men after gods. Hitzig identifies the name with the Persian dimi- 
nutive i^(_>_« Uttle man (as a term of endearment), Gesenius with the 
Mars of classical mythology. In 2 Kings xx. 11, it is written Berodach, 
which Hiller explains as a contraction of Bar Merodach, the son of Mero- 
dach, while Knobel regards it as a mere mistake, and Gesenius as a custo- 
mary variation, h and m being offcen interchanged. Two manuscripts read 
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Berodach in the case before us, and a few have the transposed iormMedorach. 
Baladan, according to Von Bohlen, is a Persian word meaning praised ; 
according to Gesenius, an Aramean compound meaning Bel {is his) lord. 
Hitzig explains bal as a eonnective syllable, like j)&Z in Nabopolassar, pal 
in Sardanapalus, &c. Most of tbe modern writers agree witb Vitringa in 
identifying this Mng with the Mardohempad of Berosus, as preserved in the 
Armenian version of Eusebius ; but Knobel understands him as naming 
Merodaeh Baladan distinctly. The same authority describes these Baby- 
lonian prinees, not as sovereigns, but as viceroys or tributaries subjeet to 
Assyria. In that case, it is not improbable thafc Merodach Baladan was 
meditating a revolt, and sent this embassy to gain Hezeldah's co-operation. 
The congratulation on his recovery may have been a secondary object, or 
perhaps a mere pretext. In 2 Chron. xxxii. 31, a further design is men- 
tioned, namely, to inquire of the wonder that toas done in the land, whether 
this be understood to mean the destruction of Sennacherib's army, or the 
miraeulous recession of the shadow. There is no incompatibility between 
these different designs. Perhaps an embassy is seldom sent to such a dis- 
tance with a single undivided errand. 

2. And Hezekiah was glad of theni, and shewed them his hoiise of rarities, 
the silver, and the gold, and the spices, and the good oil (or ointment), and 
all his house of arms, and all that wasfound in his treasures ; there was 
not a thing which HezekiaJi did not shew them, in his house and in all his 
dominion. The parallel passage (2 Kings xx. 13) has Qrivl? VDty^l, which 
Knobel understands to mean that he heard of them, but which seems to be 
more correctly rendered in the English Bible, and he hearkened unto them. 
There is ho need of regarding either as an error of transcription, or as the 
correction of a later writer. Nothing eould be more natm'al than such a 
variation on the part of the original writer, describing Hezekiah's feelings 
in the one case and his conduct in the other. He hearkened to them coar- 
teously hecause he was glad of their arrival. Henderson says, he was de- 
lighted wiih them ; but the context seems to shew that it was not so mueh 
the company or manners of the men that he was pleased with, as the hon- 
our done him by the king of Babylon in sending them. The practice of ex- 
hibiting the curiosities and riches of a palace to distinguished visitors, 
Vitringa illustrates by the parallel case of Croesus and Solon, as recorded 
by Herodotus. TO^ has been commonly regarded as identical with the 
niKDJ of Gen. xxxvii. 43, and the whole phrase interpreted accordingly, as 
meaning properly a house qfspices, and then by a natural extension of its 
imporfc, a depository of rare and precious things in general. The former 
meaning is retained by Aquila (rbv otKov rvv a^ufidTcov) and the Vulgate 
{cellam aromatum). The other is given in the Targum and Peshito, and 
by most modem writers. The Septuagint refcains the Hebrew word (ys^j^w^a) . 
Abulwalid derives it from 055, to bite, and applies it to provisions ; Lorsbach, 
firom a Persian verb meaning to deposit ; Hitzig, from a Hebrew root of simi- 
lar import. Dv3 ITiS is not a house of jewels or vessels, but of arms, i. e. 
an arsenal, most probably the same that is mentioned inchap. xxii. 8. Luther 
has all his arsenals, but this would be expressed in Hebrew by the plural. 
Lowth more correctly has tohole arsenal, whieh is also the meaning of the 
Qomm.ojx y &xsi.ovi, allthehouse ofhisarmour. The/goodly or precious oil 
is supposed by Bames to have been that used in the unction of kings and 
priests, or perhaps applied to more ordinary purposes in the royal house- 
hold. Knobel explains inPK^OD as meaning in his power oi possession. So 
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llie LXX. (I^ooff/a). It is more commonly explained,. however, as a local 
Boun denoting realm or dominions. Hitzig gives n'''^^''^* the specific sense 
of store-rooms or treasure-chambers, which is unnecessary. Even on the 
usual hypothesisj the 2 need not be translated mnong ; but may have its 
usual and proper sense of in. 

3. Then came Isaiah ihe propJiet to the king HezeJciah, and said to Jiim, 
What said tJiese men, and wJience came ihey unto tJiee ? And Hezehiah said, 
From a far coiintvy came iJiey unto me,from Babylon. The Prophet was 
not sent for by the king, as in chap. sxxvii. 2 ; but he was no doubt 
sent by God, and came in his official character. The older writers seem 
to regard as the occasion of his visit the vainglory which the king had 
displayed in his entertainment of the strangers. Themoderns lay thechief 
stress on the poHtical negotiations which had passed between them, and 
which could not be regarded by the Prophet, but with strong disapproba- 
tion. The statement in Chronicles is that Godleft himto try him, to hnow 
all in Jiis Jieart (2 Chron, xxxii. 31). This may inclnde the sius of vain 
ostentation and of distrust in Grod, shevping itself in a longing after foreign 
alliances. There is no sufficient ground for Hendewerk's assumption, that 
a treaty had actually been concluded. Gesenius observes that Hezekiah 
^nswers only the second of the Prophefs questions, as if he shrunk firom 
answeriug the first. But this mode of replying to the last interrogation, 
whenthere is more than one, is natm*al and common in cases where there 
can be no motive for concealment. It is unnecessary, therefore, to suppose 
with Clericus, that a part of Hezekiah's answer is omitted in the nai-rative. 
In the last clause, Calvin understands the king as boasting of the distance 
from which the embassy. had come, as implying the extent of his own fame 
and political importance. Yitringa supposes the distance to be mentioned 
as an excuse for his hospitable attentions. Knobel thinks it was intended 
to disarm Isaiah's suspicion of a league, as if he had sa,id, too distant tp 
admit of any intimate communion or alliance. All these interpretations 
seem to strain the words beyond their natm-al obvious impprt, accordrug to 
which afar country is nothing more than a familiar designation of Baby- . 
lon or Babylonia. 

4. And Jie said, WJiat Jiave tJiey seen in thy Jiouse? And Hezehiah 
said, All tJiat is in my house have tJieyseen ; there is not a tJiing tJiat I Jiave 
not sJieioed tJiem in my treasures. Some of the later Germans say that 
Hezekiah, finding evasion and concealment impossible, npw frankly tells 
the truth. But the fi-ankness of the answer here reeorded rather shews 
that there was no attempt at concealment from the first. It was not as 
Calvin well observes, imtil the Prophet questioned him, that Hezekiah 
became aware of the error which he had committed. Knobel gratuitously 
asserts that the Prophet here shifts his ground from finding fault with what 
had passed in words to blaming what had passed in act, between the king and 
the ambassadors. 

6. And IsaiaJi said to HezeJciaJi, Hear tJie wordof JeJiovah ofJiosts. This 
form of expression gives to what follows the solemnity and authority of a 
divine deciree. The parallel passage (2 Kings xx. 16) omits niKS^, which 
Yitringa regards as emphatic here, implying a signal exercise of divine pro- 
vidence and power. 

6. BeJiold days [are) coming, loJien all tJiat (is) in tJiy Jiouse, and tJiat 
wJiicJi tJiy fatJiers Jiave Jioarded until tJiis darj, sJialL be carried to BaJjylon ; 
tJiere sJiall not be left a tJiing (iiterally a word), saitJi JeJiovah. Jarchi 
directs attention to the exact correspondence of the punishment with the 
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-offence. As the Babylonians hacl seea all, they sliotild one day take all; 
as nothing had been withheld from them now, so nothing shonld be with- 
Jield from: them hereafter. The Grerman interpreters are at a loss, whether 
to make this expKcit prophecy a proof of later date, br to explain it as a 
sagacious conjectm^e, founded on the previous fate of the ten tribes, and on 
the actual relations of the Babylonian monarehy to Judah and Assyria. 
The scale preponderates in favour of the latter supposition, notwithstand- 
ing its .absurd assumption of a mere political conjectxire as to events which 
■did not happen for a hundred years. ■ To thosewho are under no unhappy 
neeessity of explaining av^ay the clearest proofs of inspiration and prophetic 
foresight, this passage affbrds a striMng instance of the gradual develop- 
.ment ; of prophecy. The general threatening of expatriation had been 
uttered seven hundred years before by Moses (Lev. xxvi. 33; Deut. 
xxviii. 64-r67, XXX. 3). Five hundred years later, Ahijah had declared 
that Israel should be rooted up and scattered heyond the nver (1 Kings 
xiv. 15). Within a hundred years, they had been threatened by Anaos 
with captlvity heijoml Bamascus (Amos v. 27). Isaiah himself had obscurely 
intimated a future connection between the fortunes of Israel and Babylon 
(chap. xiv. 1, xxi. 10), But here, for the first time, the Babylonish exile 
is explicitly foretold, unless the similar prediction of the contemporary 
prophet Micah (iv. 10) be considered earlier. The fulfilment of thie pro- 
phecy began in the deportation of Manasseh (2 Chron. xxxiii. 11), but was 
described as something still prospective by Jeremiah (xx. 5), in whose 
days.and in the reign of Zedekiah, it was at length fully accomplished 
(2 Chron. xxxvi. 18). To the objection, that a national calamity of this 
description bears no proportion to the faulfc of Hezekiah, there is no need 
of any other answer than the one already given by Yitringa, to wit, that 
Hezekiah's fault was not the cause but the occasion of the punishment 
•which fell upon the people, or rather of its being so explicitly predicted in 
the case before us. For, as Calvin says, the punishment of Hezekiah's 
individual fault was ineluded . in the punishment of Israel for national 
offences. 

7. And of thysons that shall issiie from thee, ivhich thou shalt heget, shall 
theytake aioay, and they shall be eunuchs in the palace of theking of Babylon, 
The fatm-e form of the expression in the first elause has respect to the 
fact that Hezekiah had as yet no children. (See above on chap.xxxviii. 2). 
Hendewerk regards the terms used as inapplicable to any but immediate 
descendants, in which ease the prophecy must be restricted to Manasseh 
(2 Chron.xxxiii. 11). But Hitzig and Knobel justify the wider applica- 
tion of the terms by the analogy of chap. li. 2, and by the constant use of 
faiher and^son in reference to remote descendants or progenitors. The P 
at the jjeginning of the verse is universally admitted to be partitive. They 
shall takerm.y either be an indefinite construction, or agree with the Bahy- 
Zoniflws understood. D^DHDis strietly understood by the Septuagint {s^^ra.- 
;SoyTas), and the Yulgate (eunuchi), but explained by the Targum to mean 
nobles (1^2"l2"l absurdly rendered in the London Volj^ot,nutnti), i. e. cour- 
tiers or household-officers, an extension of the meaning which agrees well 
with the usages of oriental courts. The latter explanation is approved by 
G-esenius in his Commentary for a specified reason. In his earlier Lexi- 
cons he leaves it doubtful ; but in the ThesauBus he contends for the strict 
sense, even in Gren. xxxvii. 36, as well as in the case beforeus, with respect 
to which he answers his own argument upon the other side, by a counter- 
argumept of equal strength. Instead of "iHp^ the paraUel passage (2 Kings 
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XX. 17) has the singular np*, whicli is equally correct and regular, in a case 
of indefinite construction. The fulfilment of this prophecy is reeorded in 
2 Kings xxiv. 12-16 and Dan. i. 1-7, and that so clearly, that the neo- 
logists are driven to their usual supposition of an interpolation, or of such 
an alteration as to make the terms of the prediction more determinate. 

8. And Hezekiali said to Isaiah, Good is the word of Jehovah which thou 
hast spoken. And he said, For there shall be peace and truth in my days. 
The word good is here used, neither in the sense of gracious nor in that of 
just exclusively, but in that of right, as comprehendmg both. While the 
Idng acquiesces in the threatening prophecy as righteous and deserved, he 
gratefully acknowledges the mercy with which it is tempered. That he 
looked upon the woes denounced against his children as a personal mis- 
fortune of his own, is clear from Ms regarding the postponement of the 
execution as a mitigation of the sentence on himself. The expression of 
thankfulness at this exemption shews how true the narrative is to natm^e 
and experience. Umbreit has the good sense and feeling to describe it as 
a natural and child-like acknowledgment. The purer taste and loftier 
morality of other Grerman writers can regard it only as naiv-egoistisch 
(G-esenius), or as an expression of true oriental egoismus (Hitzig). Accord- 
ing to these philosophical interpreters, Hezekiah, instead of being thankful 
for the mercy which was mingled with Grod's judgments, ought to have 
rejected the promise of peaee and truth in his own days, unless extended 
to his children also. This sentimental magnanimity may answer well 
enough in plays and novels, but is equally at variance with human nature 
and the word of God. It was not more clearly Hezekiah's duty to submit 
without a murmur to God's threatening, than it was to accept with grati- 
tude the exemption promised to himself. " Quamvis enim hsee poena aliud 
seculum maneret, tamen prsesentem gratiam amplecti debuit ; et certe 
nostro potissimum seculo servire debemus, ejusque praecipue ratio habenda 
est; fiiturum non est negligendum, sed quod praesens est atque instat 
magis officium nostrum requirit." (Calvin.) Nothing, therefore, as the 
same great writer well says, can be further firom the spirit of this answer, 
than that of the Greek sentence, IfLov ^uvovrog yaTa fii^d'^TU «rug/, or the 
Latin, mihi mortuo omnes mortui sunt. Calvin is also of opinion that the 
phrase, which thou hast sjpohen, is emphatic, and intended to recognise 
Isaiah as an authoritative messenger from God. There is no need of sup- 
posing that the second 1065M means, he said in his heart (Hitzig), or affcer 
Isaiah was gone (Knobel), much less that it simply means he thought 
(Hendewerk). The obvious sense of the expression is, that these words 
were added to explain his previous acquiescence in the divine determina- 
tion. The repetition of the verb he said, implies a pause or interval^ 
however short. The various explanations of the particle *3, as meaning 
well, yes, provided, only, yet, that, &c., are mere substitutions of what 
the interpreters think Hezekiah ought to have said for what he did say, 
whieh is simply this, (/ call it good) because there is to be, &c. This exact 
sense of the words is retained in the Targum and the English Yersion. 
The optative meaning is expressed in the Septuagint {•yeveffdu d^), and the 
Vulgate {fiat tantum). The Peshitp simplifies the syntax by omitting and 
he said, and connecting the two clauses directly : good is the word of the 
Lord which thou hast spoken, that there shall be peace and truth in my days. 
But this,. besides its arbitrary mutilation of the text, impairs the force of 
Hezekiah's language, by restricting it whoUy to the promise. Peace may 
be here taken in the wide sense of prosperity, but with special reference to 
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its proper import, as denoting exemption from war. Truth is nnderstood 
by Henderson and Bames in its modem religions sense of true religion. 
Coceeius even restriets it to the preaching of the truth. Hendewerk gives 
it the sense of goodness, as the Septuagint does that of righteousness. 
Hitzig supposes it to mean the mutual fidelity of men in their relations to 
each other. But the best interpretation seems to be the one approved by 
Calvin, Vitringa, and Gesenius, who take the word in its primary etymo- 
logical sense oi ^ermanence,.stahility,ixi^\n.ch. the ideas of fidelity and 
trath may be ineluded, as effects necessarily imply their cause. 

From the foregoing exposition of chapters xxxvi.— xxxix. it may safely be 
inferred, as a legitimate, if not an unavoidable deduction, that they form a 
continuous unbroken narrative by one and the same writer; that this 
writer may as well have been Isaiah as any other person, (if we regard 
intemal evidence,) and can have been no other, if we regard the imme- 
morial tradition of the Hebrew Canon ; and that these four chapters, far 
from having been inserted here at random or through ignorance, are in 
their proper place, as a connecting link between the Earlier and Later 
Prophecies, the threatening in chap. xxxix. 6 being really the theme or 
text of the long prophetic discourse, with which tiie remainder of the book 
is occupied. 

CHAPTEE XL. 

A GLOBious change awaits the Church, consisting in a new and gracious 
manifestation of Jehovah's presence, for which his people are exhorted to 
prepare, vers. 1-5. Though one generation perish after another, this 
promise shall eventnally be folfilled, because it rests not upon human but 
divine authority, vers. 6—8. Zion may even now see him approaching as 
the conqueror of his enemies, and at the same time as the shepherd of his 
people, vers. 9-11. The fulfilment of these pledges is insured by his infinite 
wisdom, his ahnighty power, and his independence both of individuals and 
nations, vers. 12-17. How much more is he superior to material images, 
by which men represent him or supply his plaee, vers. 18-25. The same 
power which supports the heavens is pledged for the support of Israel, 
vers. 26-31. 

The specific appKcation of this chapter to the retum from Babylon has 
no foundation in the text itself, but is supposed by some to be imphed 
in the relation of this chapter to the one before it which contains a pre- 
diction of the exile ; and this prediction is regarded by Hengstenberg and 
others as the text or theme of tiie prophecies that follow. But the promise 
in itself considered is a general one of consolation, protection, and change 
for the better, to be wrought by the power" and wisdom of Jehovah, which 
are contrasted, first, with those of mfen, of nations, and of rulers, then with 
the utter impotence of idols. That the ultimate fulfilment of the promise 
was still distant is implied in the exhortation to faith and patience. The 
reference to idolatry proves nothing with respect to the date of the predic- 
tion, although more appropriate in the writings of Isaiah than of a prophet 
in the Babylonish exile. It is evidently meant, however, to condemn 
idolatry in general, and more particularly all the idolatrous defections of 
the IsraeHtes under the old economy. 

1. Comfort ye, comfortye my 'people, saith your God. This command 
is not addressed specifically to the priests or prophets, much less to the 
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messengers fromBabylon annotmcirig tlie restoration of the Jews, but to- 
any wlio miglit be supposed to bear the order, as in cbap. xiii. 2, or to tbe 
people tbemselves, who are tben required to encourage one. anotberj as in 
chap. XXXV. 3, 4. The Vulgate even goes so far as to put mypeople in the 
vocative (popule meus). The imperative form of the expression is poetical,. 
Instead of declaring his own purpose, God summons men to execute it.' 
Instead of saying, 7w7Z comfort, he ssijs, comfort ye. The same idea 
might have been conveyed by saying, in the third person, let ihem comfoi-t 
Jier, or in the passive voice, let her be comforted. The possessive pronouns 
are emphatic, and suggest that, notwithstanding what they suffered, they 
were stlll Jehovah's people, he was stUl their God. There is also meaning 
in the repetition of the verb at the beginning. Such repetitions are not 
imfrequent in the earher prophecies. (See chaps. xxiv. 16, xxvi. 3, xxix. 1, 
xxxviii. 11, 17, 19.) The use of the fiiture IPN^ for the preterite 1»^^ 
(saith) is peculiar to Isaiah. Gesenius cites as instances in the other books, 
Jer. xlii. 20, Zech. xiii. 9, and. Hosea ii. 28. But in the first and ^econd. 
cases, the fature has its proper sense, and not that of the present; while in 
the third, the Hebrew word is not ^^N'' but QN^. At the samertime, he 
omits the only real instance not in Isaiah, viz. Ps. xii. 6. Calvin insists 
upon the strict translation of the fatm-e (dicet), as implying that the ordei* 
to console the people was not to be actually given till a later period, and 
is only mentioned here by anticipation. But even if it be explained as at 
present, it is worthy of remark that this form of expression is not only 
peculiar to Isaiah, but common to both parts of the book. (See chap. i. 
11, 18, xxxiii. 10.) The prefatory exhortation in this verse affords 
a key to the whole prophecy, as being consolatory in its tone and pur- 
pose. There is evident allusion to the threatening in chap; xxxix. 7. 
(See previous page.) Having there predicted the captivity in Babylon, 
as one of the successive strokes, by which the fall of Israel as a 
nation, and the total loss of its peculiar privileges, should be brought 
about, the Prophet is now sent to assure the spiritual Israel, the true 
people of Jehovah, that although the Jewish nation should soon cease to 
be externally identified with the Church, the Church itself should not only 
continue to exist, but in a far more glorious state than ever. This . is the^ 
" people " here meant, and thisthe " comfort " wherewith they were to be 
eomforted. 

2. Speah to (or according to) the Jieart pf Jerusalem, an& cry to her ihat 
her warfare is accomplished, that her iniquity is pardoned, -that she hatk 
receivedfrom the hand of Jehovah double for all her sins. By-speaking to 
the heart, we are to understand speaking so as to affect:the heart or feel- 
ings, and also in accordance with the heart or wishes, i. e. what the person 
addressed desires or needs to hear. Jerusalem is here put for the Chureh 
or chosen people, whose metropolis it was, and for whose sake the place 
itself was precious in the sight of God. Those who refer the "passage to: 
the Babylonish exile are under the necessity of assuming (with Eosen- 
miiller) that the consolation was addressed to those left behind in Judah, 
or (with Gesenius) that Jerusalem means its inhabitants in exile. War- 
fare ineludes the two ideas of appointed time and hard service, in which 
sense the verb and noun are both applied to the routine of sacerdotal ftmc-r 
tions (Num. iv. 23, viii. 24, 25), but here still more expressly to the.old^ 
dispensation, as a period of restriction and constraint. The next phrase 
strictly means, her iniquity is accepted, i.e. an atonement for it, or the 
punishment already suffered is accepted as sufficient, not in strict justice, 
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but in reference to (xod^s ^acious purpose. The .same idea is supposed by 
some to be expressed in tbe last clause, where D!*??? {double) is not used 
mathematically to denote propofti^n, but poetically to denbte abundance, 
like the equivalent expresssion n.a^D in ehap. Ixi. 7, Job xlii. 10, Zech. ix. 
12. The sensewillthen be tha^ she has been punished abundantly, not 
more than she deserved, yet enough to answer the design of punishment. 
But as giving or receiving double, in all the other cases cited, has respect, 
not to punishnient, but to favour after suffering, so this elause may be un- 
derstood to mean, that she has how received (or is receiving) double favours, 
notwithstanding all her sins. The 3 has then the same sense as in chaps. 
V. 25, ix. 11, 16, 20, X. 4. Either of these explanations makes it unneces- 
sary to give sm the rare and doubtful sense oi jninisTiment. The verbs ar& 
prceterita prophetica, but for that very reasoh should not be exchanged for 
fdtures, as we^ have no right to deparfc without necessity from the descrip- 
tive form id! \^hich it pleased the Holy Ghdst to clothe this prophecy. The 
continuanee of the ceremonial system, and the hardships of the old dispen- 
sation, are here and elsewhere represented as chastisements due to the de- 
fections of the chdsen people, notwitbstanding which they shduld continue 
to exist, and in a far more glorious character, not as a national Ghurch, 
but as a spiritual Churcti, set free from rifcual and local fetters. 

3. A voice crying — in the wilderness — clear the way of Jehovah — mahe 
straight (or level) in the desert a highway for our God. The Septuagint 
version; retained in the New Testament, is (pcavri ^oavrog, which amounts to 
the same thing. Both in the Hebrew and the G-reek, the wdrds in the 
iOT?c?emess may be conneeted either with what fdlldws dr wifch what pre- 
cedes ; but the usual division is more natural, and the other has been 
insisted updh chiefly fdr the purpdse df rendering the verse inapplicable td 
John the Baptist,' who came preaching in a wildemess, and to whom the 
wdrds are applied expressly in Mat. iii. 3 ; Mark i. 3 ; Luke iii. 4, as the 
herald of the new dispensation. Thdse whd deny the inspiratidn of the 
Prophet are compelled to reject this as a mere aceommddatidn, and apply 
the verse exclusively to the retum from Babylon, of which there isno men- 
tidn in the text dr cdntext. It is said indeed that God is here represented as 
marching at the head df : his retuming people. But in all the cases which 
Lowth cites as parallel, there is express allusidn td the ex;ddus from Egypt. 
Here, on the contrary, the only image presented is that of God retuming 
td Jemsalem, revisiting his people, as he did in every signal manifestation 
df his presence, but above all at the advent of Messiah, and the opening of 
the new' dispensation. The verb rendered prepare Aenotes a parfcicular 
kind of preparation, viz. the removal of obstructidns, as appears from Gen^ 
xxiv. 31; Lev. xiv. 36, and may therefore be expressed by c?ear inEnglish. 
The parallel verb means rectify or make straight, either in reference to 
obliquity of-cdurse or to unevenness-of surfaee, most probably the latter, in 
which case it may be expressed by level. To a general term meaning toay 
or /?a^/i is added a specific dne, deneting an artificial causeway, raised 
abeve the surface df the earth. There is ne need of supposing (with Lowth) 
that the Prophet here alludes to any particular usage of the oriental sove- 
reigns, er (with Grdtius) that the drder df the first and secend verses is 
cdntinued {let there be a voice crying). Ttie Prophet is describing what he 
actiially hears — a voice crying ! — or as Ewald boldly paraphrases the ex- 
pression — Sarlc ! one cries. * 

4. Eiiery valley shall be raised, and every mountain andhill brought low, 
andthe uneven shall hecome level, and ihe ridges a pldin. This may be con- 
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sidered an an explanation of tlie manner in which the way of the Lord was 
to be prepared. Grotius supposes the conunand at the beginning of the 
chapter to be still continued (let every valley, &c.), and the latest German 
■writers give the same construction of this yerse, although they make a new 
command begin in the one preceding. The form of the following verb 
(n*n)), though not incompatible with this explanation, rather favours the 
strict interpretation of the fature, which is of eourse, on general principles, 
to be preferred. The common version {exdlted) seems to imply that the 
valleys and mountains were to exchange places ; but this would not facili- 
tate the passing, which requires that both should be reduced to a common 
level. — ^The translation crooked is retained and defended by some modern 
writers, on the ground that the parallel expression requires it; but as llt^^P 
may denote not only Kneal but superficial reetitude, so "-^p^, as its opposite, 
may naturally signify unevenness of sm-face, which is more appropriate in 
tbis connection than obliquity or irregularity of course. Q'9?75 according 
to its etymology, denotes gorges or ravines, or rather difficult passes ; but 
in this case it seems to be the opposite of flat or level ground, and may 
therefore be expressed b^' ridges. The application of these several terms 
to difierent moral or spiritual objects, such as various classes in society or 
nations of the earth, rests upon the false assumption that the features of a 
portrait or the figures in a landscape are to be eonsidered one by one, and 
not in their mutual relations, as composing a whole picture. (Compare the 
comment on chap. v. 3, vol. i. p. 129). The whole impression^here intended 
to be made is that of a way opened through a wildemess by levelhng the 
ground and the removal of obstructions, as a natural image for the removal 
of the hindrances to God's revisiting his people. 

5. And the glory of Jehovah shall be reveaUd, and allfiesh shall see (it) 
together, for the mouth of Jehovah speaks (or hath spoJcen). The subjunct- 
ive construction of the first clause by Junius and Tremellius {iit reveletur) 
is adopted by Hitzig and Ewald, but without necessity. The idea seems 
to be that as soon as the way is opened, the Lord will shew himself. 
I^n^ may express either coincidence of time {at once), or totahty altogether), 
more probably the latter. Ewald needlessly reads iy^J, which he supposes 
to be impKed in the Septuagint version {rh ffurrigiov tov ^eov), retained by 
Luke (iii. 6). But this only shews that salvation vfas included in theglory 
which should be revealed. Gesenius follows Luther in making the last 
clause express the thing to be seen {shall see that the mouth of Jehovah hath 
spolcen) ; but this construction is precluded by the fact that this is the only 
case in which the sense thus put upon the formula is even possible ; in aU 
others the meaning of the clause not only may but must be, for (becavse) 
the mouth of the Lord hath spoken, as a reason why the declaration should 
be credited. (See chap. i. 2, 20, xxii. 25, Iviii. 14 ; Jer. xiii. 15 ; Joel 
iv. 8 ; Obad. i. 18.) To this, the only tenable construction, all the later 
German writers have returned. To see God's glory, is a common expres- 
sion for recognising his presence and agency in any event. (See Exod. 
xvi. 7; Isa. xxxv. 2, kvi. 18). The speeifie reference of this verse to the 
restoration of the Jews from exile is not only gratuitous but inconsistent 
with the strength and comprehensiveness of its expressions. The simple 
meaning is, that when the way should be prepared, the glory of God would 
be universallydisplayed; a promise too extensive to be fally verified in that 
event or period of history. 

6. A voice saying, Cry ! And he said (or says), What shall I cry? All 
flesJi is grass, and all its favour like a flower of the field ! Here, as in 
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ver. 3, the participle is construed in the genitlYe by the Septuagint {(pmn 
XgyovTog), and the Vulgate {vox dicentis) ; but the simplest construction 
makes it agree "with voice as an adjective. That two distinct speakers are 
here introduced, seems to be granted by all interpreters, excepting Junius 
and TremelKus, who refer "lt?'X and ">^fc? to the same subject, and^exclude 
the interrogation altogether. A voice says, Cry, and it dlso says'(pT tells me) 
what I shall cry. Gocceius supplies is heard at the beginning. Ewald 
adopts the same form of expression in ver. 3. Hark ! one says, Cry. The 
force and beauty of the verse arie much impaired by any version which does 
not represent the writer as actually hearing what he thus describes. The 
Septuagint and Yulgate have and I said, either because they read iPi*J, 
which is found in one or two manuscripts, or because they understood the 
form used in the common text as cei-tainly referring to the Prophet himself. 
■Augusti supplies the herald says, which is unnecessary. There is a pleasing 
mystery, as Hitzig well observes, in the dialogue of these anonymous voices, 
which is dispelled by undertaking to determine too precisely who the speakers 
are. All that the words necessarily convey is, that one voice speaks and 
another voice answers. Interpreters are universally agreed that the last 
clause contains the words which the second speaker is required to utter. It 
is possible, however, to connect these words . immediately with what 
precedes, and understand them as presenting an objection to the required 
proclamation. What shall (or can) I cry, (since) all flesh is grass, &c. The 
advantages of this construction are, that it assumes no change of speaker 
where none is intimated in the text, and that it does away with an alleged. 
tautology, as will be seen below. According to the usual construction, we 
are to supply before the last clause, and the first voice said again (or 
amwered), Cry asfollows: Allflesh, &c. The last phrase is here used, not 
in its widest sense, as comprehending the whble animal world (Gen. vi. 7, 
13, 17), but in its more restricted application to mankind, of which some 
examples may be found in the New Testament (John xvii. 2 ; Rom. iii. 20). 
The comparison of human firailty to grass is common in the Scriptures. 
(See chaps. xxxvii. 27, li. 12 ; Ps. ciii. 15, 16 ; James i. 10, 11.) J. D. 
Michaelis supposes an allusion, in the last clause, to the sudden blasting of 
oriental flowers by the burning east wind. The Septuagint and Yulgate 
give npn the sense of glory, vjhich. is retained by Peter (1 Pet. i. 24, 
25). From this Grotius, Houbigant, and others infer that the original 
reading was mn. Gesenius rejects this as altogether arbitrary, but with 
as little ground assumes that ^DD, in this one place, is synonymous with 
|D, when used (like the Enghsh grace B.nifavou7-) in the sense of beauty. 
Hendewerk even goes so far as to say that %ag/5, in Luke ii. 40, has an 
cesthetic sense. To assume a new sense of IQp in this one case is a viola- 
tion of the soundest principles of lexicography, and instead of letting the 
writer express his own ideas, forces upon him what the commentator 
thinks he might have said or should have said. There may be cases where 
a word must be supposed to have a peculiar sense in some one place ; but 
sueh assumptions can be justified by nothing but extreme neeessity, and 
that no such necessity exists in this case is apparent from the fact that the 
usual explanation gives a perfectly good sense. The contrast is then 
between the short-lived and precarious favour of man, and the infallible 
promise of God. The quotation in Peter confifms the supposition, here 
suggested by the context, that the words have reference to the preaching 
of the gospel, or the introdoction of the new dispensation. 
TOIi. n. G 
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7. Dried is the grass, faded tke flower ; for tJie hredth of Jehovah has 
ilovm upon it. Surely the peopleis grass. The . present form nsually 
given to the Terbs conveys tlie sense correctly as a general.proposition, but 
not in its original sliape as a description of what has actually happened, 
andmay be expected to occur again.^ — The translation wheii (instead of 
/o?-), preferred by Gesenius and some older writers, is only admissible 
because it is a needless deviation from the usual meaning of the particle, 
which yields- a perfectly good sense in this connection.— If D-IT does not 
here denote a divine agent, which is hardly consistent with the figurative 
form of the whole sentence, it should b taken in its primary sense of 
Ireath, not in the intermediate one of -u. iid; although this, as Gesenius 
suggests, may be what the figmre was inte ded to express, the figm-e itself 
is that of a person hreathing on the grass an flower, and causing them to 
wither. It is strange that Lowth should haveoverlooked this natural and 
striking image, to adopt the unpoetical and frigid notion, that " a.wind of 
Jehbvah is a Hebraism, meaning no more than a strong wind." — 15^, which 
properly means. surely, verily, is here equivalent to an affirmative particle, 
yea or yes, and is so explained by Luther. — The treatment which this last 
clause has experienced affords an instruclive illustration of the real value of 
the " higher criticism." . Koppe, the father of this modem art or science, 
rejects the clause as spmious, because it violates the parallelism. He isfol- 
lowed, with some hesitation, by Gesenius, who assigns, as additional reasons, 
that the sense is watery and incoherent,.andthatthe clause is wantingin the 
Septuagint, although he does not hesitate to retain the first clause, which is 
also omitted in that ancient Yersion, . Hitzig grants that this omission may 
have been a mere mistake or inadvertence, but stilLrejectsthe dause, upon 
the ground, that it contaias a false explanation of what goes before, because 
PJ^n, when absolutely used, must mean the Jews, whereas the reference in 
tMs whole context is to the Grentiles; as ,if the latter allegation .did not 
utterly subvert the other, by determiaing in what sense DJS/O must here be 
taken. Instead of arguing that, because the Grentiles.are referred to in the 
context, therefore they must be meant here likewise, he assumes that they 
are not meant here, and then pronounces the clause inconsistent with the 
context. The clause is retain^d as genuine. by all the German writers since 
Hitzig., Another curious instance of the confidence with which the higher 
critics can affirm contradictory propositions, is the fact that while Hitzig 
says that ^'^k} must mean Israel, G-esenius quietly assumes that it. mus* 
mean the Babylonians. 

8. Dned is ihe grass,faded the flower, and the word of. our God shall 
stand for ever. The comparatively rare use of adversative. particles in 
Hebrew is apparent from this verse, inwhich: the relation of the clauses can 
be ftilly eixpressed in English only by means of the word hut. — Kimchi 
explains word to mean tibe word of prophecy, while others give it the 
specific sense of promise, and others understand it as denoting the gospel, 
on the authority of 1 Peter i. 25. All these.explanations can be reconciled 
by suffering the Prophet to express his owh ideas, without ahy adventitious 
limitation, and admitting, as the only sure conclusion, that by word he 
means. neither promise, nor prophecy, nor gospel merely, but every uord 
that proceedeth out of the mouth ofGod (Deut. viii. 3; Mat. iv. 4). There 
is a tacit antithesis between the word of God and man ; what man says is 
uncertain and precarious, what God says cannot fail. Thus understood, it 
includes prediction, precept', promise, and the offer of salvation; and 
although ike latter is not meant exclusively, the apostle makes a perfectly 
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correct and mostimpbrtant applicatioii of tlie verse wlien, after quoting it, 
he adds, and this is the word which is preached (svayjsXiffQsv) unto you, that 
is to say, this prophetic declaration is emptiatically true ;of the gospel of 
Ohrist. To stand for ever. is a common Hebrew phrase for perpetuity, 
security, and sure fulfilment. The expression our God contains, as usual, 
a refefehce to the covenant relation between G-od and his people. Even 
according to the usual arrangement and construction of these verses, the 
emphatie repetition in vers. 7 and 8 can only be thought watery by critics 
of extfeme refinement. Itis pbssible, however, to avbid the appearance of 
tautology by meaus of an arrangement which has been abeady hinted at as 
possible, although it does not seem to have oceurred to any of the inter- 
preters. The proposition is to give the passage a dramatie form, by mak- 
ing the last clause of ver. 6 and the whole of ver. 7 a continuation of the 
words of the second voice, and then regarding ver. 8 as a rejoinder by the 
first voice. The whole: may then be paraphrased as follows. A voice 
says, "Cry!" And (another voice) says, " What shall I cry ? " {i. e. 
to what purpose can I cry, or utter promises like those recorded in vers. 
1-5), since all flesh. is grass, &c. ; the grass withereth, &c. j.surely the 
people is grass (and cannot be expected to witness . the fulfilment of these 
promises). But the fiLrst voice says again : " The grass does wither, and 
the flbwer does fade ; blit these events depend. not on the life of man, but 
on the word of God, and the •word of God shall stand for: ever." There 
are no doubt some objeetions to this exegetical hypothesis, especially its 
sbmewhat artificial character ; and therefore it has not been introduced into 
the text, but is simply thrown out here, as a possible: altemative, to those 
who are not satisfied with the more obvious and usual construction of the 
passage. 

9. TJpdn a high mountain get thee iip, bnnger ofgood news, Zion ! Raise 
with strength thy voice, hringer of good news, Jerusalem! Baise (it), fear 
not, say to the toivns qfJudah, Lo, your God! The reflexive iamiget thee 
up, though not a literal translation, is ,an idiomatic equivalent to the 
Hebrew phrase {ascendfor thee or /orthyself). Some suppose an allusion 
to the practice of addressing large assemblies from the summit or acclivity 
of hills. (See Judges ix. 7 ; Deut. xxvii. 12 ; Mat. v. 1.) J. D. Michaelis 
compaf es the aheient practice of transmitting news by shouting from one 
hill-top to another, as described by Caesar (Bell. Gall. vii. 3). Celeriter 
ad omnes Gallice civitates fama perfertur ; nam ubi major atque illustrior 
incidit res, clamore per agros regionesque significant ; hunc alii deinceps exdpiunt 
et proximis tradunt. The essential.idea is that of local elevation as extendiog 
the diffusion of the sound.— r-There are two construetions of P*V ripg>lJD and 
the parallel expressibn.. The first supposes the vrords to be in regimen, the 
other in apposition. Aceording to the former, which is given in the 
Septuagint, Targum, and Yulgate, and retained by Grotius; Lowth, Gese- 
niuSi and others, the person addressed is the bearer pf.good tidings to 
Zion and Jerusalem (compare ehap. lii. 7,; Nah. ii. 1). The feminine form 
is explainedby Grotius as an enallage for the masculine, like n^pp, Preacher, 
an iiom, as Dafche thinks, pebuliar to official titles. Gesenius regards it 
as an instanee of the idiomatic use.of the feminine singular as a coUective, 
like ri5g>* for D W^ (Micah i. 11, 12), and agrees with the Targumin mak- 
ing the prophets the object of address. But this whole theory of eollective 
feminines is so unnatural, and sb imperfectly sustained by the cases which 
Gesenius cites (Lehrg. p. 477-; Heb. Gr, § 105, 2 c.), that if the construc- 
tionnow inquestion be adopted, it is better to revert to the hypothesis of 
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Lowth. and J. D. Micliaelis, that the Propliet alludes to the practice of 
celebrating victories by the songs of women. (See Exod. xv. 20, 21 ; 
Judges xi. 34 : 1 Sam. xviii. 6, 7.) But althongh this explanation is 
deeidedly more natxu'al than that of Grotius and Gesenius, it is perhaps 
less so than the ancient one contained in the Peshito and the three Greek 
versions of Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion, according to which Zion 
or Jerusalem herself is represented as the bearer of good tidings to the 
towns of Judah. This construction is further recommended by the beautifal 
personification which it introduces of the Holy City as the seat of the true 
religion and the centre of the church. The office here ascribed to it is the 
same that is recognised in chap. ii. 3 : the law sliall go Jorth from Zion, 
and the word of the Lord from Jenisalem. Not only in the restoration 
fi'om captivity, or in the personal advent of the Saviour, but in every 
instance of the Lord's return to his forsaken people, it is the duty of the 
chm'eh to communicate as •well as to receive the joyful tidiugs. The 
explanation of Jerusalem and Zion as meaning their inhabitants among the 
captivity is still more arbitrary here than in ver. 2, because no reason can 
be given why the exiles fi'om the Holy City should be called upon td act as 
heralds to the others, whereas there is a beautiful poetical propriety in 
giving that office to the Holy City itself. Let the reader carefolly observe 
how many exegetical embarrassments arise from the attempt to confine the 
application of the passage to the period of the exile, or to any other not 
particularly indicated. The exhortation, fear not, does not imply that 
there was danger in maMng the announcement, but that there might be 
doubt and hesitation as to its fulfilment. Barnes thinks it necessary to 
prevent abuse of this text by affirming that it " will not justify boisterous 
preaching, or a loud and unnatural tone of voice, alike offensive to good 
taste, injurious to health, and destructive of the life of the preacher." He 
also infers from it that " the glad tidings of salvation should be delivered 
in an animated and ardent manner; the futm'e punishment of the wickedin 
a tone serious, solemn, subdued, awful." 

10. Lo, ihe Lord Jehovah will come (or is coming) in {the .person of)a 
strong one, and his arm (is) rvXing for him. Lo, his hire is with him and 
his wages lefore him. The double ^-iij represents the object as abeady 
appearing or in sight. Of the phrase pjn^ there are several interpretations. 
All the ancient versions make it mean with strength ; but this abstract sense 
of the adjective is not sustained by usage, and the same objection lies, with 
still greater force, against Ewald's version, in victory. Aben Ezra and 
Kimchi supply *T' [with a strong hand); but wherever the entire phrase 
occurs, the noun is construed as a feminine. Jarchi makes it mean against 
the st7'ong one, which Vitringa adopts and applies the phrase to Satan. But 
usage requires that **13, when it has this sense, should be construed with 
its object, either directly, or by means of the prepositions ?J?, ?^, or ?. 
De Dieu regards the 2 as pleonastic or a beth essenlice, corresponding to the 
French construction en roi, in (the character or person of) a kiag. The 
existence of this idiom in Hebrew is questioned by some eminent gram- 
marians, and is at best so unusual that it should not be assumed without 
necessity. (See the conunent on chap. xxvi. 4, vol. i. p. 421.) The choice, 
however, seems to lie between this and the construction which explains the 
words to mean that he will come tidth a strong one ; as in chap. xxviii. 2, 
the Lord is said to have a strong and mighty one, who should cast the crown 
of Ephraim to the ground with his hand. What God is said to do himself 
in one case, he is represented in the other as accomplishing by means of a 
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powerfal instrament or agent, which, however, is defined no further. The 
essential meaning, common to the two constructions, is, that Jehovah was 
about to make a special exhibition of his power. — The participle ruling, in 
the next clause, is expressive of continuous action. The r? cannot refer to 
arm, which G-esenius suggests as a possible construction, because VTit, 
although sometimes masculine, is here expressly construed as a feminine. 
The antecedent of the pronoun must be either Jehovah, or the Strong One, 
according to the sense in which pjn? is taken, as descriptive of God himself, 
or of his instrument. Those who understand that phrase to mean against 
the strong one, give the next the sense of ruling over him. But although 
7 strictly denotes relation in general (as to, xiith respect to), and admits of 
various equivalents in English, it is never elsewhere used in this sense after 
^^9> io ^*"^^» which, with scarcely an exception, is followed by the preposition 
?. The true sense of 1? is probably the obvious one for him, and the clause 
is a poetical description of the arm as acting independently of its possessor, 
and as it were in his behalf. — ^Here, as in Lev. xix. 13, Ps. cix. 20, Isa. 
xlix. 4, n^y?i, work, is put for its effect, reward, or product. There is no need 
of assuming with Kimchi, an ellipsis of '^??' before it. The word itself, as 
Aben Ezra well explains it, is equivalent in meaning to ?S^Sn "<?"^. — J. D. 
Michaelis considers it as doubtful whether the person here referred to is 
described as dispensing or receiviug a reward, siuce in either case it would 
be his. The former explanation is preferred by most interpreters, some of 
whom supposes a specifie allnsion to the customary distribution of prizes by 
commanders after victory. Upon this general supposition, Lowth explains 
the phrase hefore him, as referring to the act of stretching forth the hand, 
or holding out the thing to be bestowed. Those who restrict the passage to 
the Babylonish exiles, for the most part understand this clause as promising 
a recompence to such of the captives as had patiently endured God's will 
and believed his promises. Knobel, however, understands it as referring to 
the redeemed people as being themselves the recompence of their deliverer ; 
and Henderson adopts the same construction, but applies it to the recom- 
penee earned by the Messiah. This explanation is favoured by what follows 
in the next verse, where Jehovah or his Strong Gne is deseribed as a shep- 
herd. The two verses may be readily connected, without any change of 
figure, by supposing that the lost sheep which he has recovered are the 
recompence referred to in the verse.before us. Thus understood, the passage 
may have fumished the occasion and the basis of our Saviour's beautiPal 
description of himself as the true shepherd, who lays down his life for the 
sheep, as well as of the figure drawn fi-om the recovery of a lost sheep to 
illustrate the rejoicing in heaven over one repentant sinner. But a still 
more decisive argument in favour of this interpretation is the fact, that "in 

every case without exception where ^'^^ and ^^? have the same sense as 
here, the hire or wages of a person is the hire or wages paid to him, and 
not that paid by him. To give it the latter meaning in this one case, there- 
fore, would be to violate a usage, not merely general, but uniform ; and such 
a violation could be justified only by a kind and degree of exegetical neces- 
sity which no one can imagine to exist in this case. XJpon ttiese grounds 
it is probable, not only that Jehovah is here represented as receiving a re- 
ward, but that there is special reference to the recompence of the Messiah's 
sufferings and obedience by the redemption of his people. According to 
the view which has been taken of the nexus between these two verses, he- 
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fore hiin may possibly contain an allusion to the sheplierd.'s following his 
flock; but it admits of a more obvious and simple explanation, as denoting 
tbat iiis recompence is not only sure, but aetually realised, being akeady in 
his sight or presence, and with Mm, i. e. in immediate possession. 

11_. Like a shepherd his fiock tvill he feed, with his arm will he gather the 
lamhs,and inhis bosom carryithern) :. themirsing (eices) he tviU(genlly) lead. 
Although the meaning of this verse is plain, it is not easily translated, on 
account of the peculiar fitness and significancy of the terms employed. 
The word correctly rendered feed denotes the whole care of a shepherd for 
his flock, and has therefore no exaet equivalent in Enghsh. To gather with 
the arm coincides very nearly, although not precisely, with our phrase to 
take up in the arms. A very similar idea is expressed hj iearing in the 
hosom. The last elause has been more misunderstood than any other. 
Most interpreters appear to have regarded T^V^ as denoting pregnant, where- 
as it is the active participle of the verb ?-iy, to suckle or give suck, and is 
evidently used in that sense in 1 Samuel vi. 7, 10. The former explanation' 
might appear to have arisen fi-om a misapprehension of the Yulgate version, 
foetas, which, as Bochart has shewn by quotations fi:om the classics, is 
sometime applied to animals after delivery, but while still giving suck. 
But the erroneous explanation is much older, being unambiguously given. 

in the Septuagint (li/ yasr^l s^Dvaag). Aben Ezra also explains ril7^ as 
synonymous with nnn, whereas Solomon benMelek gives the correct inter- 
pretation (n^pO^Pv' tilPsQvi). The essential meaning of ^D^ ^ is admitted to 
be that of leading by all interpreters excepting Hengstenberg, who under- 
takes to show that it always has reference to sustenance. (Commentary 
on the Psalms, under Ps. xxiii. 2.) His strongest argument is that derived 
firom Gren. xlvii. 17 ; but he seems to have overlooked 2 Chron. xxviii. 15 ,• 
and even Exod. xv. 13, which he owns to be against him, caimot be satis- 
factorily explained on his hypothesis. lu that case, both the parallelism 
and the construction in the second clause are decidedly in favour of the old 
opinion, from which there seems, upon the whole, to be no sufficient reaspn 
for departing. From the primary and simple sense of leading may be 
readily deduced that of carefuUy leading or conducting, which as readily; 
suggests the accessory idea of benignant and affectionate protection.. Hen- 
derson's statement, that this verse and the one before it exhibit certain 
attributes of the character and workof Christ, is correct, butioo restricted, 
since the passage is descriptive of the whole relation which Jehoyah sus- 
tains to his people, as their shepherd, and pf which inferior but real exhibi- 
tions were afforded long before the advent of the Saviour; for exiample, 
in the restoration of the Jews from exile, which is no more to be excluded 
firom the scope of this prophetic picture than to be regarded as its only 
subject. 

12. Who hath measured the waters in the hollow qf his hand, and meted 
out heaven with the span, and comprehended in a measure the dust qf the 
earth, and weighed in a halance the mountains, and the hills in scales ? 
There are two directly opposite opinions as to the general idea here ex- 
pressed. Gesenius and others understand the question as an indirect nega- 
tion of the possibility of doing what is here described. The implied answer 
upon this hypothesis, is, No one, and the verse is equivalent to the excla- 
mation, How immense are the works of God ! The other and more usual 
interpretation understands the qaestionthus : Who (but God) has measured 
or can measure, &c. ? Thus understood, the verse, so far from affirming 
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the immensity o£ God's works, represents tliem as little ia comparison with 
}nm, wlio measures and distributes tliem with. perfect ease. The first ex- 
planation derives some countenanee firom the analogy of the next verse, 
where the question certainly involves an absolute negation, and is tantamount 
to saying, that no one does, or can do, what is there described. Butthis 
consideration is not sufficient to outweigh the argament in favour of the 
other explanation, arising from its greater simplicity and obviousness in 
this connection. It is also well obsei-ved by Hitzig, that in order to convey 
the idea of immensity, the largest measures, not the smallest, would have 
been employed. An object might be too large to be weighed in scales, or 
held in the hollow of a man's hand, and yet very far from being immense 
or even vast in its dimensions. On the other hand, the smallness of the 
measure is entirely appropriate, as shewing the immensity of G-od himself, 
who can deal with the whole Tiniverse as man deals with the most minute 
and trivial objects.- — y^^ is properiy a handful (1 Kings xx. 10, Ezek. 
xiii. 19),.but is here put for the receptacle or measure of that quantity. — 
By walers we are not to understand specifically either the ocean (Grotius) 
or the waters above the firmament (Rosenmiiller), but water as a constituent 
element or portion of the globe,— The primary meaning of t?^ is supposed 
by G-esenius to be that of weighing, here transferred to the measure of ex- 
tension. Maurer, with more probability, regards it as a generic term for 
measurement, including that of weight, capacity, and extension. — The 
span is mentioned as a natural and universal measure of length, to which 
we must likewise apply Jerome's translation {tribus dlgitis), and not, as 
Gill imagines, to the quantity of dust which " a man can hold between 
his thumb and two fingers." — ^ln every other place where ^3 occurs, it is 
the construct or abbreviated form of ?3, the nearest equivalent to our 
all, but uniformly construed as a noun, meaning properly the ivhole of any- 
thing. The Septuagint translates it so in this case likewise (Taaav r^v 
ynv), and Gesenius, in his Lehrgebaude (p. 675),.gives it as one of the 
cases in which the governing and governed noun ai*e separated by ian inter- 
vening word. In quoting the Hebrew, he inadvertently inserts a maJckeph 
(li^i?,^2r7^))^ thus conformiug the orthography to the usual analogy. But 
having afterwards observed that the Hebrew text has ?3 with a eonjunctive 
accent, he corrected the error in his Lexicon and Commentary , and referred 
the word to the root >"I3, which does not oceur elsewhere in Kal, but the 
essential idea of which, as appears from the Ghaldee and Arabic analogy, 
as well as firom its own derivatives in Hebrew, is that of measuring, or 
rather that of holding and containing, whieh agrees exaetly with the common 
EngUsh Version {comprehended). It is a curious and characteristic cir- 
cumstance that Hitzig, in his note upon this passage, revives the explana- 
tion which Gesenius had given by mistake, and afterwards abandoned, 
appealing to Ps. xxxv. 10 as an example of the use of ?| {all) with a con- 
junctive accent, and to Isaiah xxxviii. 16 as an instance of its separation 
from the dependent noun. To this unexpected defence of his own inad- 
vertent errror Gesenius replies, in his Thesaurus (ii. 665), that clear ex- 
pressions are not to be elucidated by the analogy 6f dark ones, and that a 
verb is needed here to balance the verbs measure, mete, and iceigh in the 
other clauses. — ^The terms used rn the English Bible, scahs and balance, 
are retained above, but transposed, in order to adhere more closely to the 
form of the original, in which the fiirst word is a singular (denoting properly 
a«a apparatus like the steelyard), while the other is a dnal, strictly denoting 
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a pair of scales. This is in fact the etymological import of halance, accord- 
ing to the usual explanation of tlie Latin hilanx, as denoting a double dish 
or plate ; but be this as it may, the English halance does not, like the 
plural scales, at once suggest the form of the instrument intended. — ^The 
dust of the earth seems to be here put for the earth itself, and is therefore 
not erroneously, though freely, rendered in the Vulgate molem ten-a:. ^^^ 
is properly a third, i. e. the third of another measure, probably the ephah, 
which is often rendered in the Septuagint r^ia, fiW^a, while the seah is 
translated [lirgov. The name is analogous to quart (meaning fourtK), and 
exactly coincident with tierce, which Skianer defines to be " a measure so 
called because the third part {triens) of another measure called a pipe," 
but which is also used in old English writers for the third part of other 
measures, (See Richardson's Dictionary, p. 1910.) The ephah, accord- 
ing to the best computation, was equivalent to one Italian modius and a 
half. J. D. Michaelis is probably singular in thinking it necessary to ex- 
press the value of the measure in translation, by making the Prophet ask, 
who measm*es the dust of the earth with the third part of a bushel. This 
is not only in bad taste, but hurtful to the sense ; because the literal com- 
prehension of the earth in this specific measure is impossible, and all that 
the words were intended to suggest is a comparison between the customary 
meastirement of conamon things by man, and the analogous control which 
is exercised by G-od over all his works. For this end, the general sense 
of measure, which the word has in Ps. Ixxx. 6, and which is given to it 
here by the Targum (N?^3J3), is entirely sufficient. The exact size of the 
^''b^ is of no more importance to the exposition than that of the balance 
or the scales. — The idea of accurate exact adjustment, which by some in- 
terpreters is thought to be included in the meaning of this verse, if expressed 
at all, is certainly not prominent, the main design of the description being 
simply to exhibit, not the power or the wisdom of Grod as distinguishable 
attributes, but rather the supreme control in which they are both exer- 
cised. — ^Ewald conneets this verse with the argument that follows, by 
suggesting, as the answer to the question, Ihat certainly no man, and much 
less the image of a man, could do what is here described. — Umbreit con- 
nects it with what goes before, by supposiag the Prophet to affirm that the 
gracious Shepherd, just before described, is at the same time all-wise and 
omnipotent, and therefore able to make good the prOmise of protection to 
his people. 

13. Who hath measured the spirit of Jehovah, and (who, as) the man of 
his counsel, will teach him (or cause him to know) ? According to J. D. 
Michaelis, the connection between this verse and the one before it is, that 
he who can do the one can do the other ; if any one can weigh the hills, 
&c., he can also measure the divine intelligence. But the natural con- 
nection seems to be, that he who weighs the hiUs, &c., must himself be 
independent, boundless, and unsearchable. — -The various explanations of 
{SJJI, as meaning known, instructed, prepared, directed, searched, &c., are 
mere substitutions of what ought to have been said (in the interpreter's 
opinion) for what is said. Although not impossible, it is highly improbable 
that the word should have a different meaning here from that which it 
evidently has in the foregoing verse, where the sense is determined by the 
mention of the span. "What seems to be denied, is the possibility of either 
limiting or estiinating the divine intelligence. — According to Calvin, we are 
not to understand by ^H-n here the Holy Spirit as a pergon of the Godhead, 
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btit the mind or intellect of God. The Targnm arbitraiily explains it as 
denoting theHohj Spirit (i.e. inspiration) in the mmUh of all the prophets. — 
The lasfc clause is not an answer to the first, but a continuation of the 
question. Most interpreters suppose the it7io to be repeated, Luther and 
Eosenmiiller make it agree directly with the following phrase. (What 
coumellor, &c.) The latest -writers make the constraction relative as well 
as interrogative. Who was (or is) the counsellor that taiight him ? A 
simpler consfcruction is that given in our Bible, which supplies neither in- 
terrogative nor relative: and (being) his counsellor, or {as) his counsellor, 
hath taiight him. The translation of the last verb as a preterite is entirely 
arbitrary. Both tenses seem to have been used, as in many other cases, 
for the purpose of making the imphed negafcion more exclusive. Who has, 
and tcho loill or can? — ^Ewald, rejecting the usual combination oiman with 
counsel in the sense of counsellor, makes one the subject, and the other the 
object of the verb, " and^reveals — though a man — ^his counsel to him." 
The same construction seems to be at least as old as Arias Montanus, who 
translates the clause vir consilium ejus scire faciet eum. In favour of the 
usual interpretation is its greater simplicifcy, and the occurrence of the 
plural form, the men of my counsel, in the obvious sense of counsellors, in 
Ps. cxix. 24. — ^Lowth's translation (one of his council) gives a sense to 
nsj? not sustained by nsage, and Barnes's modification of ifc {one of his 
counsel) introduces an idea whoUy modern and irrelevant. — Calvin supposes 
that the Prophet, having spoken of the goodness of God in ver. 11, and df 
his power in ver. 12, here proceeds to magnify his wisdom. But bofch 
these verses are desigaed alike to set forth his supremacy and independence, 
by describing him as measuring and regulating all things, while himself 
incapable either of measurement or regulation. 

14. Whom did he consult (or idth tvhom took he counsel) and he made 
Mm understand, and taught him in the path of judgment, and taught him 
knowledge, and the way of understanding (^vho) will make him knoiv ? 
The consecution of the tenses is the same as in the foregoing verse. The 
indirect construction of the second and following verbs, by Lowth and the 
later Grerman writers (that he should instruct him, &c.), is not only foreed, 
but inconsisfcent with the use of the eonversive future, and a gratuitous sub- 
stitution of an occidental idiom for the somewhat harsh but simple Hebrew 
syntax, in which the object of the iirst verb is the subject of the second. 
What man did he (the Lord) consult, and he (the man) made him (the 
Lord) to understand, &c. The sense is given, but with little change of 
form, in the English Version, by repeating the interrogative pronoun. With 
whom toojc he counsel, and (icho) instructed him or mwde him. understand? — 
The preposition before paih is understood by Hitzig, Ewald, and Umbreit, 
as denoting the subject of instraction : taught him respecting or concerning 
{tiber) the path of judgment. Gesenius and Hendewerk regard it as a mere 
connective of the verb with its object : taught him the path, &c. But the 
most satisfactory explanation is the one proposed by Enobel, who attaches 
to the verb the sense of guiding, and retains the proper meaning of the par- 
ticle. This is eonfirmed by the analogy of the synonymous verb npin, which 
originally means to guide, and is also constraed with the same preposition 
(Ps. xxxii. 8, Prov. iv. 11). — Bj judgment we must either understand dis- 
cretion, in whieh case the whole pbiase will be synonymous with ivay of 
understanding in the parallel clause; or rectitude, in which case the whole 
phrase will mean the right icay, not in a moral sense, but in that of a way 
conducting to the end desired, the right way to attain that end. As these 
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are only different expressions of the same essential idea, the question is of 
little exegetical importance. — The plural nii-l^ljl, literally understandings, is 
not an Arabism, as Knobel elsewbere affirms of tbis wbole class of -words, 
but a genuine Hebrew idiom, denoting fulness or an eminent degree of tbe 
quality in question, just as ri"lD?n is used in the book of Proverbs to denote 
the higbest wisdom, the sapientia hypostatica. [See Hengstenberg on the 
Pentateueh, vol. i. p. 258, and on Psalm xlix. 3 (4).J- — Jarchi, with 
charaicteristie nationality, regards this as a eontrast, not between God and 
man, but between Israel and other nations : " With which of the Gentiles 
did he take eounsel as he did with the prophets, as it is said of Abraham, 
The Lord said, Shall I hide firom Abraham what I am about to do ?"— 
Junius and Tremellius make the first verb reciprocal, and all the rest re- 
flesive {Gwn quo communicavit consilium, ut imtruent se, &c. ?), which is 
whoUy gratuitous and forced. — The first clause of this verse is quoted in 
Kom. xi. 34, with the following words added, or who hath ftrst given to him^ 
and it shall be recompensed unto him again ? As this addition is also found 
ia the Alexandrian text of the Septuagint, J. D. MichaeKs infers that it 
has dropped out of the Hebrew. It is more probable, however, that the 
words were introduced into the Septuagint from the text in Eomans, where 
they are really no part of the quotation from Isaiah, but the apostle's own 
paraphrase of it, or addition to it, the form of which may have been sug- 
gested by the first clause of Job xli. 8 (in the Enghsh Bible, xli. 11). Such 
aUusive imitations occur elsewhere in PauVs writings. (See the remarks 
on 1 Cor. i. 20, and its connection with Isaiah xxxiii. 18, p. 14). In the 
present case, the addition agrees fuUy with the spirit of the passage quoted ; 
since the aid in question, if it had been afforded, would be fairly entitled 
to a recompence. ■ 

15. Loy nations as a dropfrom a bucket, and as dust on scales are reckoned; 
lo, islands as an atoni he ivill take up. He is independent, not only of natufe 
and of individual men, but of nations. The Septuagint gives JD the Chaldee 
sense of if, leaving the sentence incomplete notwithstanding the attempts 
of the modern editors to carry the construction through several verses. By 
supplying are in the first clause, the English Yersion impairs the compact 
strength of the expression. Both members of the clause are to be con-i 
strued with the verb at the end. This verb De Wette and Hendewerk 
explain as meaning are to be reckoned (sind zu achten) ; but alfchough this 
futm-e sense is common in the Niphal participle, it is not to be assumed in 
the preterite without necessity. The sense is rather that they are akeady . 
so considered. Luther gives y^P Ip the sense of a drop remaining in a 
bucket when the water is pom'ed out, corresponding to the parallel expres- 
sion of an atom which remains in the balance after anything is weighed. 
Hitzig also translates the last word in the bucket (im Eimer). Maurer gives 
the strict translation/?-om a bucket, and supposes hanging to be understood 
(de situla 2>Gndens). But as this is not an obvious ellipsis, it is better to 
explain the IP as simply expressing the proportion of the drop to the con- 
tents of the bucket, a drop out of a whole bucket. Next to this, the simplest 
explanation is the one suggested in the English Version, which seems to 
take the phrase as an indirect expression for a drop of %valer. But as the 
mention of the bucket would in that case be superfluous, the other explana- 
tion is entitled to the preference, Lust of the scales or balance, i. e. dust 
restiag on it, but without sensibly affecting its equilibrium. The Vulgate 
version (momentum staterm) seems directly to reverse the meaning of the 
phrase, in which the dnst is obviously spoken of as baving no appreeiable- 
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weiglit. The exegetical tradition is decisive in favonr of explaining pnK' to 
mean fine dust, while the uniform usage of the word in other cases ■would 
require the sense of cloud. It is possible indeed that the image which the 
Pirophet intended to suggest was that oi a cloudin the halance, the idea of 
extreme levity heing then conveyed by comparison with the weight of what 
is commonly regarded as imponderable. The weight of authority is all in 
favour of the other sense, which may be readily coimected with the common 
one, by supposing PD^ to mean first a cloud in general, then a cloud of dust 
in particular, and then dust in general, or more specifically fine minute 
dust. P?, from p\^,io crush or pulverize, denotes any minute portion of 
a solid substance, and in this connection may be well expressed by atom. 
The Seventy seem to have mistaken it for P"i, saliva, spittle, and traus- 
lates it ffhXog. Gesenius gives D\*i? the general sense of la7ids, and then 
notes this usage of the word as a sign of later date. But why may not 
isZanrfs, in the strict sense, be intended here as much as hills and moun- 
tains in ver. 12 ? The only objection is founded on the parallelism ; but 
this is imperfect, even if we give D*?^ its widest sense. J. D. Michaelis 
goes to the opposite extreme, by making it mean Em-ope and Asia Minor. 
Kabbi Jonah explains ?1J3* as the Niphal of >1t3 to throw or cast, and this 
explanation is retained by Knobel. In like manner, AquUa has T^sttIv 
^aXkofAsvov. But most interpreters agree in making it the fature Kal of 
7^3, which in Syriac and Chaldee means to raise or lift up. On the former 
supposition, it must either agree irregularly with the plural islands, orwith 
a relative td be supplied (like an atom which is cast away). This last con- 
struction is consistent also with the other derivation of the verb. Thus 
Rosenmiiller has, quem tollit iollens ; and Maurer, wliicTi it (the wind) car- 
ries qff. But the simplest construction is the one which makes D*?5< the 
direct object of the verb, as in the English Version. Ewald gives the verb 
itself the sense oi jpoising, weighing, which is too specific 

16. And Lehanon is noi enough far burning, and its heasts are not 
enough for a sacrifice. The supremacy and majesty of God are now pre- 
sented in a more religious aspect, by expressions borrowed from the Mosaie 
ritual. He is not only independent of tiie power, but also of the good will 
of his fereatures. This general allusion to oblation, as an act of homage or 
of friendship, suits the connection better than a specific reference to expia- 
tion. The insufficiency of these ofiferings is set forth, not in a formal pro- 
position, but by means of a striking individualisation. Por general terms 
he substitiites one striking instance, and asserts of that what might be 
asserted of the rest. If Lebanon could not suffiee, what could? The 
imagery here used is justly described by Umbreit as magnificent: Nature the 
temple ; Lebanon the altar ; its lordly woods the pile ; its countless beasts 
the sacrifice. There is a strong idiomatic pecuhaiity of form in this 
verse. TN and ''3 are properly both nouns in the construct state, the 
first meaning non-existence and the other sufficiency. The nearest ap- 
proach in English to the form of the original is nothing of sufficiency of 
hurning ; but ps?; as usual, includes or indicates the verb of existence, 
and ''3 is followed by a noun expressive of the end for which a thing is 
said to be or not to be sufficient. Clericus and Rosenmiiller give "iS^ 
the sense of Jcindling, which it sometimes has (e. g. Exod. xxxv. 3, Lev. 
vi. 6) ; but as this difiers from huming only in being limited to the in- 
ception of the process, and as it seems more natm-al to speak of wood 
enough to burn than of wood enough to kindle, there is no cause of de- 
parting from the usual interpretation. The collective Hjn (amwaZ for 
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tmimaU), having no eq^uivalent in English, althougli common in Hebrew, 
can be represented only by a plural. — n?iy is the technical name appro- 
priated in the law of Moses to the ordinary sacrifice for general expia- 
tioii. It seems to denote strietly an ascension or ascent, being so called, 
either from the mounting "of the vapoui', or from the ascent of the whole 
victim on the altar. As the phrase by which it is commonly translated 
in the English Bible {burnt-offering) is not an exact etymological equiva- 
lent, and as no stress seems to be laid here upon the species of obla- 
tion, the general term offering or sacrifice would seem to be sufficiently 
specific. (Compare with this verse chap. Ixvi. 1, 1 Kings viii. 27, 
2 Chron. vi. 18, Ps. 1. 8-13.) 

17. AU the nations as nothing before him, less than nofhing and vanity are 
countedto him. The proposition of ver. 15 is repeated, but in still more 
absolute and universal terms. Instead of nations, he says all the nations ; 
instead of likening them to grains of sand or drops of water, he denies 
theii" very being. Before him does not simply mean in his view or esti- 
mation, but in comparison with him, the primary import of ^i5 being such 
as to suggest the idea of two objects brought together or confronted for 
the purpose of comparison. So, too, the parallel expression v does not 
mean by him (which is seldom, if ever, so expressed in Hebrew), but 
with resjpectto him, or simply to him in the same sense as when we say 
that one thiug or person is nothing to another, i. e. not to be compared 
with it. The sa.me use of to, even without a negative, is clear firom snch 
expressions as " Hyperion to a Satyr." That God is the arbiter who 
thus decides between himself and his creatures, is still implied in both 
the phrases, although not the sole or even prominent idea meant to be 
expressed by either. — The structure of the sentence is exactly like that of 
the first clause of ver. 15, and the same remark is applicable, as to the 
insertion of the substantive verb in the English Version. — The particle 
as may either be a mere connective, reckoned as nothing, i.e. reckoned 
/or or reckoned to he nothing, which is rather an English than a Hebrew 
idiom, or it may serve to soften the expression by suggesting that it is 
not to be literally understood, in which case it is nearly equivalent to 
as it were. So the Vulgate : Quasi non sint, sic sunt coram eo:- — The 
etymological distihction between V.i^ and Di^S? is that the latter means 
annihilation or the end of being, the former absolute nonentity. In this 
case, the weaker term is assimilated to the stronger by the addition of 
another word, denotiag desolation or emptiness, and here used as a 
formula of intense negation. The preposition before Dg^ is explained 
by some as connective of the verb with its object, rechoned for nothing ; 
which construction seems to be as old as the Septuagint (g/g ohSkv eXoyls- 
ST^aav), but is not sufficiently sustained by the usage of the Hebrew par- 
ticle. Others make it an expression of resemblanee, like the Vulgate (quasi 
nihilum) ; which seems to be a mere conjecture fi'om the parallelism, and is 
equally at variance with usage. Oalvin (followed by the English Version, 
Clericus, Vitringa, Umbreit, andEwald in the first edition of his Grammar) 
makes the {P comparative, and understands the phrase as meaning less than 
nothing. To this it is objected by Gesenius, that it does not suit the 
parallelism (a virtual assertion that a climax is impossible in Hebrew 
composition), and that the idea is too far-fetched [zu gesucht) ; to 
which Hitzig adds that thero is no word to mean less, and that if the 
iP were really comparative, the phrase would necessarily mean tnore than 
nothing. These objections are renewed by Knobel, without any notice of 
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Umbreifs answer to the last, viz. that the idea of minority is suggested by 
tbe context ; that less than nothing could not -well be otherwise expressed ; 
and that even if it meant more ilian nothing, it would still be an equivalent 
expression, meaning more of nothing than nothing itself. Gesenius, in his 
Commentary, makes the IP an expletive or pleonastic particle, of common 
use in Arabie, so that the phrase means simply nothing. But in his Lexi- 
cons he agrees "with Hitzig and Maurer in giving it a partitive sense, oj 
nothing, i. e. a part of nothing, which, as Hitzig says, is here conceived of 
as a great concrete or aggregate, of which the thing in question is a portion. 
But as the whole must be greater tban the part, this explanation is essen- 
tially identical with Calvin's {less than nothing), which Gesenius admits, 
but still objects to the latter as being less poeticalthan mathematical. The 
reader may determine for himself whether it is any more gesucht than that 
preferred to it, or than that proposed by Hendewerk, who seems to under- 
stand the IP as indicating the material or source, as if he had said, {made 
or produced) out ofnothing and vanity. The common ground assumed by 
all these explanations is, that the verse contains the strongest possible ex- 
pression of insignificance and even non-existence, as predieable even of 
whole nations, in comparison with God, and in his presence. 

18. And [noiv) to lohom ivill ye liken God, and what likeness loill ye com- 
pare to him. ? The inevitable logical conclusion from the previous considera- 
tions is that God is One and that there is no other. From this, the 
Prophet now proceeds to argue, that it is folly to compare God even with the 
most exalted creature, how much more with lifeless matter. The logical 
relation of this verse to what.precedes, although not indicated in the text, 
may be rendered clearer by the introduction of an illative particle [then, 
therefore, &c.), or more simply by inserting now, which is often used in 
such connections. (See for example Ps. ii. 10, and Hengstenberg's Com- 
mentary, vol. i. p. 44.) The last clause admits of two constouctions, 
both amounting to the same thing in the end. What likeness or resem- 
blance {i. e. what similar object) wSl ye compare to him ? Or, what com- 
parison will ye institzife respecting him ? The last agrees best with the 
usage of the verb, as meaning to arrange, prepare, or set in order (to com- 
pare, only indirectly and by impHcation) ; while at the same time it avoids 
the unusual combination of comparing a likeness to a thing or person, 
instead of comparing the two objects for the purpose of discovering their 
likeness. — The use of the divine name 7X (expressive of omnipotence) is 
here emphatic and significant, as a preparation for the subsequent exposure 
of the impotence of idols. The force of the original expression is retained 
in Yitringa's version {Deumfortem). 

19. The image a carver has torou^ht, and a gilder with gold shall overlay 
it, and chains of silver (lie is) casting. The ambiguous construction of the 
first clause is the same in the original, where we may either supply a rela- 
tive, or make" it a distinct proposition. In favour of the first, which is a 
frequent eUipsis both in Hebrew and English, is the fact, that the verse 
then contains a direct answer to the question in the one before it. What 
have you to set over against such a God ? The image which an ordinary 
workman manufactures. It enables us also to account for the position of 
the image at the beginning of the sentence, and for its having the definite 
article, while the following nouns have none, both which forms of expres- 
sion seem to be significant, the image which a icorkman {i. e. any wor^an) 
can produce. — The consecution of the tenses seems to shew, that the writer 
takes his stand between the commencement andthe end of the process, and 
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describes it as actually gomg on. Tlie carver hais already wrougM the 
image, and tlie gilder is about to overlay it. — There is a seeming incon- 
griiity between tlie strict etyroological senses of the nouns and verb in 
tbis clanse : ^"JO is properly a carver, and ?P| a carved or graven image'; 
■wbereas ^P^, as descriptive of a process of art, can only mean to melt, cast, 
or found. This ean only be accounted for upon the supposition, tbat the 
verb, or the nouns, or both, have acquired in usage a more extensive or 
indefinite meaning. In the translation above given, the discrepaney has 
been removed by giving to the verb the general sense of wrought, and to the 
first noun that of image, vfhich it evidently has in other places, where a 
contrast is exhibited between God and idols, of course without regard to 
the mode of their formation. (See for example chap. xlii. 8, and the note 
on chap. xxx. 22, vol. i. p. 482.) — ^T^ is properly a melter, and is elsewhere 
applied both to the smelter or finer of metals (Prov. xxv. 4), and to the 
fourider or caster of images (Judges xvii. 4). The word gilder, although 
not an exact translation, has been used above, as more appropriate in this 
connection than the common version goldsmiili. — ^Pj^p, which elsewhere 
means to beat out metal into thin plates, here denotes the application of 
such plates as an ornamenta] covering. Henderson repeats this verb, in 
its original sense of bealing out, before cliains qf silver. Hitzig and Ewald 
continue the construction of the first clause through the second, and take 
as a noun, repeated for the sake ofa sarcastic effect. {And with silver 
chains the goldsmith.) A similar construction had before been given by 
Cocceius, who supplies the substantive verb (et sunt cateiKB argentecB auri- 
fahri). But the different mode of writing the word in the two clauses (^!)"^ 
and Kf^"^ seems to favour the opinion of G-esenius and most other writers, 
that the latter is a verbal form. Lowth reads *0'^ in the preterite, on 
the authority of twenty-seven manuseripts and three editions. Maurer ex^ 
plains it as the Prseter Poel, of which, however, there is no example else- 
where. Gesenius regards it as a participle used for the present tense. It 
is really equivalent to our continuous or compound present, denoting what 
is actually now in progress. — The silver chains may be considered either 
simply ornamental, or as intended to suspend the image and prevent its 
fallmg. 

20. {As for) the {man) impoverished {hy) offering, a tree {that) will not 
rot he chooses, a wise carver he seeks for it, to set up an image (ihat) shall 
not be moved. "While the rich waste their gold and silver upon idols, the 
poor are equally extravagant in wood. None of the usual meanings of 15^ 
is here appropriate. From the noun TV^^^ID {treasures, stores), Rabbi 
Jonah derives the sense of rich, while all the modem writers are agreed in 
giving it the opposite meaning, although doubtfol and divided as to the 
etymology. As the form is evidently that of a participle passive, the best 
translation seems to be impoverished, aud the best construction that pro- 
posed by Gesenius in his Lehrgebaude (p. 821), imjpoverished hy ohlation 
or religious gifts. -It is true, that in his Commentary and Lexicbns he 
abandons this construction, on the ground of an objection made by one of 
his reviewers, that it does not suit the context, and adopts the one which 
most succeeding writers have repeated, viz., jpoor as to offering, that is, 
too poor to make a costiy one, or, as Cocceius slightly modifies the sense, 
frugalior ohlationis. To this there is a strong philological objection, 
that nD-IIJ^, though a very common word, is nowhere else applied to an 
image, and that an image could not be naturally called an offering. On 
the other hand, the objection fi.*om the context, so submissively allowed by 
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Gesenius, is not only vague but founded on a superficial yiew of the con- 
nection. To say ttat the poor man uses wood instead of gold and silver, 
is coherent and appropriate, but far less significant and striking tlian to 
say, that the man who has ahready reduced himself to want by lavish giffcs 
to his idol, still continues his devotions, and as he no longer can afford an 
image of the precious metals is resolved at leasfc to have a durable 
wooden one. Thus understood, the verse adds to the general description 
a particular trait highly expressive of the folly of idolaters. The desertion 
by G-esenius of his first opinion difiers from that mentioned in the exposi- 
tion of ver. 12 in this respect, that while he there relinquishes his foi-mer 
ground as having been assumed through inadvertance and mistake, he here 
continues to assert that what he firsfc proposed is still the most grammati- 
cal construction (as evinced by the analogy of chap. i. 20, 1 Kings ssii. 
10, Es. xxviii. 11, &c.), but abandons it in deference to an unmeaning and 
gratuitous objection. The obscurity of this phrase, even to the ancient 
writers, is.apparent from its omission in the Septuagint and Vulgate, and 
from Jerome's explanation of amsuchan as a kind of wood. — ^ln the next 
clause, the Vulgate makes D?n K>pn the subject of the verb {artifex sapiens 
qicerit quomodo, &G. ; but.the common construction is more natural, be- 
cause it makes the conduct of the devotee still the subject of deseription. 
Wise is here used in what appears to be its primary meaning of artistically 
skilfal. (See the note on chap. iii. 3, p. 110.) t> may either be reflexive {for 
Tiimself), as some consider it in ver. 11, and as all admit ■=!< to be in ver. 
9, or it may be refered to X^- Having secured the stuff, he seeks for it a 
skilfiil workman. As Y)i. is an obvious antecedent, and as the reflexive use 
of the pronouns is comparatively rare, this last Qonstruction seems entitled 
to the preference. — ^Although to prepare is a very common meaning of Tpn, 
its primary sense of setting upright or erecting is entitled to the preference, 
not only upon etymological grounds, but because it agrees better with the 

foUowihg expression, t2is; N7>, whieh stands in antithesis, not to the pre- 
paration of the image, but to its erection or establishment, in which the 
previous preparation is of course impHed. — ^As kinds of wood regarded by 
the ancients as perfectly durable, Grotius enumerates the cypress, grape- 
•vine, juniper, and mulberry ; Eosenmiiller the olive, cedar, fir, and oak ; to 
which Gesenius adds the lotus and the fig-tree. There is no need, how- 
ever, of supposiag a specific reference to any one or more of these varieties. 
' 21. Will you not know? will you not hear? has it not been told you from 
thefirstf have you not understood the foundations {oxfrom the foundations) 
of the earth? The tenses of the verbs in the first clause have been variously 
and arbitrarily explained by differeut interpreters. The English Version ahd 
some others exchange both the fatures for praeters {have ye not Jcnoiim? 
have ye not heard?) without any satisfactory reason or authority. So far 
is such a reason from being afforded by the addition of the preterite 1|n ia 
this place, or the use of tHe praeters JpPT and FiyOK' in ver. 28, that it 
rather proves the contrary, and makes it necessary to retain the strict sense 
of the ftitures. Still iaore caprieious is the explanation of the first verb as 
a present, and the second as a praeter, by the Vulgate and some modem 
writers {do you iiot Jmoiv? haveyou not heard?.). With as much or as little 
reason Cocceius cdmbines th^ pfeseht and the future {do you not knoiuf 
willyou not hear?). There.is less objection to the rendering of both verbs 
in the preserifc terise by Luther {know you.not? hear you not?). But the 
most satisfactory, because the safest and most regular construcfcion, is the 
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strict one given in tlie Septuagint (oii yydidtck ; oux axovcecSs •), revived bv 
Lowth. [will yon not knoiv? will you not hearf), and approved by Ewald 
(o vcollt ihr nicht erkennen? o ^vollt ikr nicht horen?). The clause is tben 
not a mere expression oi surprise at tbeir not knowing, but of concern or 
indignation at their being unwilling to know. There is no inconsistency 
between this explanation of the first two questions and the obvious meaniDg 
of the third, because the proof of their unwillingness to hear and know was 
the fact of their having been informed from the beginning. — ^HID is not 
a mere indefinite expression meaning long ago, of old, or the like, but must 
refer to some speci&c terminus a quo, which Aben Ezra takes to be the 
beginning of life. This would be more appropriate if an individual were 
the object of address. Others understand it to mean, from the beginning 
of your national existence, which supposes too exclusive a reference to the 
Jews in exile. Neither of these objections lies against the reference of the 
words to the beginning of the human race, or of the world itself, which is, 
moreover, favoured by the subsec^uent appeal to the creation. Kimchi 
explaius '^^'^'Q as an allusion to the cabhalah or Jewish tradition, and Hitzig 
likewise thinks there is a twofold appeal to nature and tradition, or, as 
Galvia more scripturally states it, to the word and works of G-od. But 
although this affords a good sense, it may perhaps be too great a refinement 
on the plain import of the words, which would seem to refer simply to the 
testimony of external nature, and to mean that they who question the exist- 
ence or supremacy of one Grod are loithout excuse, as Paiil says, hecause the 
invisible things of him froin the creation of the tvorld are clearly seen, heing 
understood hy ihe things that are made, to ivit, his etemal power and God- 
head. (Eom. i. 20. Compare Acts xiv. 17, xvii. 24.) — ^ln the last clause 
Gesenius and most of the later writers connect the verb directly with the 
noun, as meaning, have you not considered (or have you not understood) the 
foitndations of the earth ? Others, adhering to the Masoretic accents, which 
forbid the immediate grammatical conjunction of the verb and noun, prefix 
a preposition to the latter. Have you not understood (from) ihefounda-r 
tions of the earth? The particle thus snppKed may either be a particle of 
time, as explained by Junius and Ewald (since the creation), or iadicate the 
source of knowledge {from the creation), as explained by Calvin. The 
latter is more obyious and simple in itself, but the other is favoui-ed by the 
parallelism, as K^i^ll? is universally allowed to have a temporal meaning. 
Lowth's emendation of the text, by the actual insertion of the preposition, 
is superfluous, and therefore inadmissible. — 'Bjth.efoundations of the earth 
we are not to understand a literal description of its structm^e, nor an allusion 
to the four elements of earth, air, fire, and water, upon which Kimchi here 
inserts a dissertation, but as a substitution of the concrete for the abstract, 
the foundations of the earth being put, by a natural and common figure, 
for its beiag founded, i.e, its creation. 

22. The {one) sitting on (or over) the circle of the earth, and its inha- 
bitants (are) as grasshojjpers (or locusts) ; the one spreading like a veil (or 
avming) the heavens, and Jie stretches them out like the tent to dwell in. The 
relative construction, he ihat sitteth, is substantially eorrect, but it is better 
to retain, as far as possible, the form of the original, as given above. The 
words may then be construed with the verb of existence imderstood, as in 
the English Yersion {it is he that sitteth), or with the last verb in the pre- 
cedingverse {have ye not consid.ered the one sitting? &c.). — The circle of the 
earth may either mean the earth itself, or the heavens by which it is sur- 
mounted and encompassed. (Solomon Ben Melek, pfiq 33^0 5jbJ.) This 
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expression has been urged with equal propriety by Gill as a proof that the 
Prophet was acqnaiiited "with the trae shape of the earth, and by Knobel as 
a proof that he had a false idea of the heavens. ^ On the absurdity of sueh 
eonclusions, see p. 20. As a parallel to this may be mentioned the 
remark of Hendewerk, that God is here described as bearing just the same 
proportion to mankind that the latter bear to insects ! The same comparison 
occurs in Num. xiii. 33. ^an is now commonly explained to mean a species 
of lociist, which of course has no effect upon the point of the comparison, 
the essential idea being that of hestiolce (Calvin) or minuta animantia 
(Grotius). — P*^ is properly a fine cloth, here applied, as Lowth supposes, to 
the awning spread over the open courts of oriental houses. It has been 
disputed whether the last words of the verse mean for himself to dwell in, 
or for man to dwell in. But they really form part, not of the direct 
description, but of the comparison, like a tent pitehed for dwelling in, an 
idea distinctly expressed in the translation both by Henderson (a dwelling- 
tent) and Ewald {das Wohnzelt). — With this verse compare chaps. xlii. 5, 
xliv. 24 ; Job ix. 8 ; Ps. civ. 2. 

23. Tlie {one) hinging (literally ghing or putting) piinces to notJdng, 
the judges (or rulers) of the earth Kke emptiness (or desolatioii) he has made. 
Not only nature but man, not only individuals but nations, not only na- 
tions but their rulers, are completely subject to the power of God. The 
Septuagint understands t*.'?? as meaning so as to rule over nothing («05 
ohhsv a^x^iv), implying the loss of their authority. The Vulgate strangely 
renders D*3ti"l secretomwi scrutatores, a version probably suggested by the 
Chaldee H, a secret. 

24. Not even planted were they, not even sown, not even rooted in the 
ground their stoek, and he just hreathed (or hlew) upon them, and they 
withered, and a vjhirlwind like the chaff shall take them up (or away). 
The Targum gives ^"^^^ the sense of though (v*SK), Aben Ezra and 
Eomchi that ot as if Q^^'^), which last is adopted by Luther and Calvin. 
Gesenius and the later German writers all agree that the compound phrase 
has here the sense of scarcely. ^ by itself denotes accession, and may 
sometimes be expressed by yea or yes, sometimes by also or even. It is not 
impossible that in the present case the ^*? in one clause, and the correspond- 
ing Q| in the other, were intended to coimect the statements of this verse 
with the one before it. As if he had said, not only can God ultimately 
bring them to destruction, but also when they are not yet planted, &c. ; not 
only by slower and more potent means, but also by breathing on them. 

. Another possible solution is that yes and no are here combined to express 
the idea of uncertainty, as if he had said, they are and are not sown, 
planted, &c., i. e. when they are scarcely sown, or when it is stiU doubtful 
whether they are sown. But perhaps the simplest and most natural con- 
struction is the one assumed above in the translation, where the phrase is 
taken as substantially equivalent to our not even, yielding the same sense 
in the end with the usual modern version scarcely. The fature form which 
some give to the verbs is wholly arbitrary. He is describing the destruc- 
tion of the great ones of the earth as akeady effected ; and even if the 
practers he prceterita proplietica, there is no more need of giving them the 
fature form in English than in Hebrew. ' The transition to the fiiture in, 
the last claiise is analogous to that in ver 19, and has the same effect of 
shewing that the point of observation is an intermediate one between the 
beginning and the end of the destroying process. The essential meaning 
VOL. n. H 
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of the wliole yerse is, tliat God can extirpate them, not onlyintlie end,; 
but in a moment ; not only in tlie height of tlteir prosperity,- but long- 
before tliey have attained it. J. D. Micliaelis supposes a partieular allu- 
sion to the frequency with whieh the highest families became extinct, so- 
that there is not now on earth a royal house which is the hneal representa- 
tive of any race that reigned in ancient times. It is possible, however, 
that the words may have reference to the national existence of Israel as a 
nation, the end of whieh, with the continued and more glorious existence of 
the church, independent of all national restrictions, may be said to con- 
stitute the great theme of these prophecies. 

25. And now to (whoin) xoill ye liken me, and {to toJiom) slialll he equal f 
saith the Holy One. He winds up his argument by coming back to the 
triumphant challenge of ver. 18. This repetition does not seem to have 
struck any one as indicating a strophical arrangement, although such a 
conclusion would be quite as vahd as in many other cases. The indirect 
cbnstruction of the second verb as a subjunctive (that I viay or should le 
equal), although preferred by Luther, Calvin, and most modern writers, i& 
much less simple in itself, and less consistent -with the genius and usage of 
the language, than its strict translation as a future, continuing directly the 
interrogation of the other clause. — The epithet Boly is in this connection 
well erplained by J. D. Miehaehs as including all that distinguishes be- 
tween God and his creatures, so that the antithesis is perfect. (Compare 
chap. vi. 3, vol. i. page 147.) % 

26. Lift up pn Mgh your eyes and see — who hath created ihese? — (and 
ivho is) the {pne) Iringivg out hy numher iheir host f- — to all of ihem by 
name will he call—from abundance of might and (because) strong in joower 
—not onefaileth (HteraUy a man is not missed or found wanting). The 
same exhortation to lift up the eyes occurs elsewhere in Isaiali (chap. 
xxxvii. 23, xlix. 18, Ix. 4. — -The construction is npt,:^^ee {him) who created 
these, or, seewho creaied these, but, as the accents indieate, see, hehold, the 
heavens and the heavenly bodies, and then as adistinctinterrogation, wha 
created ihese? There is more doubt as to the question whether the 
following words continue the interrogation or contain the answer to it. In 
the fornier case, the sense is, Wlco created these? {who is) the {one) bnnging 
out,&c.9 In the latter case, TF/jo c?'^fl^ecZ these? The {one) bringing out, 
&c. This last is favoured by the analogy of ehap. xli.; 4, 26, xlii. 24, and 
other places, where a similar question is immediately succeeded by the 
answer. But in this case such an answer would be almost unmeaning, 
since it would merely say that he who rules the heavenly bodies made 
them. It is much more natural to understand the last clause as coinpleting 
the description.— To bring out is a mihtary term, as appears fi-om chap.. 
xliii. 17, and 2 Sam. v. 2. It is apphed as here to the host of heaven in 
Job. xxxyiii. 32.— Instead of % ww?;?&er, Zwingle and Henderson under- 
stand the phrase to mean m number, i. e. in great numbers, just as nb?. 
iheans icith might or mightily. But the common explanation of the phrase 
as denoting order and arrangement is favoured not only by the JDilitary form. 
6f the whole description, but by the parallel expression by wame, . which is 
not used to quahfy the noun but the verb, and to shew in what way the 
commander of this mighty host exerts his power, in what way he brings 
out and calls his soldiers, viz., by number and byname. The reference of 
these clauses to the rising of the heavenly bodies makes them too specific, 
and confounds direct description with comparison. The sense is that the 
stars are like an army which its leader brings out and enumerates, the 
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particular. points of the resemblance being left to tbe imagination. The 
explanation of y^^ by G-esenius ■ and otbers as an abstraict meaning 
strengtJi is neitber justiied by- nsage nor require(i by tbe context, since tbe 
word may be applied; as ia descriptive epitbetto God, who is'the subject of 
the sentence. It is! an old arid singular opinion that thestrength here 
spoten of is that residing in the stars themselves. "^ljiyi i<? may also be 
regarded as a military phrase. The feminine form ofthe same ex- 
pression occurs in a different applieation, ehap. xxxiv. 16. (Seep. 31.) 
■ 27. Why witt iJiou say, Jacoh, and wJiy (thus) sjpeaTc, tsfael ? Hid- 
den is my way from Jehovah, and from my God my cause will pass (or is 
abmt to pass) away. The future verbs in this Terse haye been rendered 
as variously ak those in ver. 21. The precise question asked by the Pror 
phet is not why hast thou said, why dost thou say, orwhy shouldest thoii say, 
but why wilt thou still go on to say, implying that it has been said, was 
stm said, and would be said again.^ — -The two names of the pa,triarch are 
here combined, as in many other cases, to describe hiB oSsT^iing.^Hidden 
may either ndean unJmoion, or neglected, ot forgotfen, in which last sehse it 
is used below in chap. Ixv. 16. The same verb is applied in Gfen. xxxi. 
49, to persons who are absent from each other, and of course out 6f sight. 
— Way is a common figure for the course of life, experiehee, 6r what the 
world calls fortune, destiny 6r fate. — ^The figure in the last clause is forensic, 
the idea being that of a cause or suit dismissed, lost sight of, or neglected 
by th^ jndge. The expression is anal6gous to that in chap. i. 23, where 
it is said of the unjust judges, that the cause of the widow does not eome 
unto them or before them. (See p. 91.) The state of mind described is 
a sceptical despondency as fo the fulfilment of God's promises. Since this 
form of unbelief is more or less famUiar to the personal experience of believers 
in all ages, and the terms of the expostulation here are not restricted to 
any sibgle period in the history of Israel, the grave eonclusions drawn 
byGesenius and Knobel with respect to the prevalence 6f an epicurean 
scepticism atthe period of the Babylonish exile, have an air of .solemn 
trifling, and the proofs of later date which they affbrd are " like unto them." 
28.' Hast thoii not known ? hast thounoi heard ? The God ofeternity (or 
everlasting God), Jehovah, the Oreator ofthe ends ofthe earth, wili notfaint, 
and luill not tire ; there is no search (with respect) to his understanding. 
M6st of the modern writers prefer Lowth's construction, that Jehovah (is) 
the leverlasiing God; but this, by mating several distinct propositions, im- 
pairs the simplicity of the cohstruction. The translation of the fatures 
in the present or potential form (cZoes not or cannot faint), though. not 
erroneous, is ihadequate, since both these senses are included in the pro- 
miscuous form or future proper. That he will not faint 6r tire, implies 
sufficiently in this case that he neither does nor can, while it expresses his 
unwillingness to do so. The ends ofthe earth is a common Hebrew phrase 
for its limits and all that they include. The Septuagint makes the Pro- 
phet say that Jehovah will not hunger (ou <7rsiva.esi). — This verse contains an 
answer to the unbelieving fears espressed in that before it, which ascribed 
to God an iniperfSction or infirmity with which he is not chargeable. The 
last clause may either be a general assertion that he cannot leave his people 
unprotected tbrough a want of understanding and of tnowledge, or, as 
Hitzig supposes, a suggestion that his methods of proceeding, though in- 
scrutable, are infinitely wise, and that the seeming inconsistency between 
his words and deeds, far from arguing unfaithfahiess or weakness npon 
his part, does but prove our incapacity to understand or fathom his pro- 
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found designs. Even supposing tliat the former is the strict sense of the 
words, the latter is impKcitly contained in them. 

29. Giving to thefaint (oTweary) strength, and to the poiverlessmightwill 
he increase. He is not only strong in himself, but the giver of strength to 
others, or, to state it as an argument a fortioH, he who is the onlj source 
of strength to others must be sti'ong himself, and able to falfil his promises. 
— The construction is similar to that in vers. 22,_ 23, not excepting the 
transition from the participle to the finite vcrb. li^i is not strictly a peri- 
phrasis for the present tense, as rendered in the English Yersion, but 
agrees mth Jehovah as the subject of the preceding verse. The position 
of this word at the beginning and of the corresponding verb at the end of 
the verse is emphatic and climactic, the first meaning simply to give, the 
other to give more, or abundantly. — The Septuagint has, giving to the 
hungry strength, and to those that grieve not sonvw. 

30. And {yet) weary shall youths be and faint, and chosen {youths) shall 
he iveaJcmed, he weahmed. There is here an obvious allusion to the terms 
of ver. 28. What is there denied of Grod is here affirmed, not only of men 
in general, but of the stoutest and most vigorous, aptly represented by the 
young men chosen for military service, which appears to be a better ex- 
planation of Dn-in3 than the one given by Gesenius, viz. choice, or chosen, 
in reference to personal beauty. (Compare chap. ix. 16, vol. i. p. 216.) Fiirst, 
vsdth still less probability, supposes the essential meaning to be that of 
growth or adolescence. That the prominent idea here conveyed is that of 
manly strength and vigour, is not questioned. — ^For the evidence that ?^?3 
strictly means to grow weak or be weakened, see 1 Sam. ii. 4, Zech. 
xii. 8, and Ges6nius's Thesaurus, tom. ii. p. 720. — The intensive repeti- 
tion of the verb may either be expressed by the addition of an adverb, as 
in the English-Version {ntterly fall), or retained in the translation as above. 

31. And (on the other hand) those waiting for Jehovah shall gain new 
strength; they shall raise the pinion like the eagles, they shall run and not 
ie weary, they shall walh and not faint. Themarked antithesis between 
this verse and that before it, justifies the use of hut in English, although 
not in the original. i^Ji^ is to waitfor or expect, implying faith and patience. 
This is also tibe old English meaning of the phrase to wait upon, as applied 
to servants who await theii* master's orders ; but in modern usage the idea 
of personal service or attendance has become predominant, so that the 
English phrase no longer represents the Hebrew one. Jehovah's waiters, 
which is Ewald's bold and faithfal version {Jahve's Harrer), would convey, 
if not a false, an inadequate idea to the English reader. The class of 
persons meant to be described are those who shewtheir confidence in God's 
ability and wilUngness to execute his promises, by patiently awaiting their 
fulfilment. The restriction of these words to the exiles in Babylon is 
entirely gratuitous. Although applicable, as a general proposition, to that 
case among others, they admit of a more direet and striking application to 
the case of those who under the old dispensation kept its end in view, and 
still " waited for the consolation of Israel," and "looked for redemption in 
Jerusalem " (Luke i. 26, 38). — The phrase translated they shall gain new 
strength properly means they shall exchange strength; but the usage of the 
verb determines its specific meaning to be that of changing for the better 
or improving. The senseis therefore correctly given in the.English Ver- 
sion {they shall renew their strength). — Of the next phrase there are three 
distinct interpretations. 1. The English Bible follows Luther in explain- 
ingj.-'l?Ul as the fiiture Kal, and 13i? as a qualifying noun, equivalent to the 
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ablative of instrument in Latin {they shall mount up loith wings), This 
construction ia also adopted by Junius, Gocceius, Yitringa, Augusti, Hen- 
derson, and Bames. 2. Tbe seeond opinion is expressed in Lowth's trans- 
lation : they shall put forth fresh feathers liJce the mouUing eagle. The 
reference is then to tbe ancient belief of the eagle's great longevity, and of 
its frequently renewicg its youth (Ps. ciii. 5). The rabbinical tradition, 
as recorded by Saadias, is, tbat tbe eagle, at tbe end of every tenth year, 
soars so near tbe sun as to be scorcbed and cast into the sea, firom which 
it then emerges "with fresh plumage, till at the end of the tenth decade, or 
a century complete, it sinJks to rise no more. This explanation of the 
phrase before us is given not only by the Septuagint (vTe^o<pun<^ovm), and 
the Yulgate {assument pennas), but by the Targum and Peshito, althongh 
more obscurely. In later times it is approved by G-rotius, Clericus, J. D. 
Michaelis, Eosenmiiller, Ewald, and De Wette. The principal objectiona 
to it are, that •1?^.,'!. has nowhere else the sense of putting forth (although 
the root does sometimes mean to sprout or grow), and that 13?J does not 
denote feath&rs in general, but a wing-feather or a pinion in particular. 
3. A third eonstruction, simpler than the first, and more agreeable to 
usage than the second, gives the verb its ordiuary sense of causing to ascend 
or raising, and the noun its proper sense of pioion, and coimects the two 
directly as a transitive verb and its object, they shall raise the -pinion (or 
the unng) like ihe eagles. This construction is adopted by Calvin, Hensler, 
Gesenius, Maurer, Hitzig, TJmbreit, Hendewerk, and Knobel ; and, though 
charged by Beck with enormous flatness, is even more poetical than that 
which supposes an allusion, not to the soaring, bnt the moulting of the 
eagle. Li the last clause the verbs W* and *1J?J are introdueed together for 
the third time in a beautiful antithesis. Li ver. 28 they are applied to 
Jehovah, in ver. 30 to the strongest and most vigorous of men, as they are 
in themselves, and here to the waiters for Jehovah, the believers in his pro- 
mises, who glory in infirmity that his strength may be made perfect in their 
weakness (2 Cor. xii. 9). — ^Knobers comment on this promise is charac- 
teristie of his age and school. After condescendingly shewing that the 
thought is a correct one {der Gedanke ist richtig), he explains himself by 
saying, that trust in divine help does increase tihe natural powers, and that 
this effect is viewed by the pious writer (i. e. Isaiah) as a direct gift 
of God in requital of the confidence reposed in him. AU this, though 
absolutely true, is relatively false, so far as it impUes superiority in point 
of elevation and enlargement, on the part of the expounder as imagining 
himself to be more thari a prophet (Luke xi. 9). 

CHAPTER XLI. 

TJntil the ends of IsraeUs national existence are accomplished, that 
existence must continne ^in spite of hostile nations and their gods, who 
shall all perish sooner than the chosen people, vers. 1-16. However 
feeble Israel may be in himself, Jehovah will protect him, and raise up the 
necessary instruments for his deliverance and triumph, vers. 17-29. 

1. Be silent to me, islands, and the nations shall gain new strength ; 
they shall approach, then shall they speaJc, together to the jadgment-seat will 
we draw near. Having proved the impotence of idols iu a direct address 
to Israel, Jehovah now summons the idolaters themselves to enter into 
controversy with him. The resfcriction of islands here to certain parts of 
Europe and Asia seems preposterous. The challenge is a general one 
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directed to the wliole heathen woiid, and islandsx^ & poetical variatiiah for 
lands or at tlie most for maritime lands or sea-coasts. Silence in this coii- 
nection implies attention or the fact of listening, wliicli is expressed in Job 
xxxiii. .31. ^ The imperative form atthe beginning gives an imperative sense 
likewise to tbe futm-e, wliicli migbt therefore be translated let them approach-, 
&c. There is an obvious allusion in the first clause to the promise in chap. 
xl. 31. As if he had said : they that hope in Jehovah shall renew- their 
strength; let those who refuse, renew theirs as they can. — -The particle 
then makes the passage more graphic by bringing distinctly into view the 
successive steps of the process. This seems to recommend the explanation 
of IDS^JD as a local rather than an abstract noun. The saine judicial or 
forensic figure is applied to contention between God and man by Job (ix> 
19, .XX. 32). Lowth's paraphrase of this verse is more than usually languid 
and dihited: e.g. let the distant nations repair to ine with new force qf 
mind ...... let iis enter into solemn dehate. The same writer reads 

Ifi^nnn on the authority pf the Septuagint (lyxa/w^gtf^s), and says that the 
same mistake occurs in Zeph. iii. 17. But the Hiphil of CJ^^ndoes hot occur 
elsewhere, and the common text is confirmed by Aquila (pcw^gutfarg) and 
Symmachus (<r;X;j(yaT£), as well as by the other ancient versions.- 

2. Who hath raised up (or awaJcened)/rom ihe.eastf ; Eighteousness 
shall call him to itsfoot ; it shall give nations hefore him, and cause him to 
tread wpon hings ; it shall give [them) as .dust to his sword, and as driven 
stuihle to his hoio. The simplest construction of the first clause is that 
which assumes an abrupt transition from the form of interrogation to that 
of prediction. The speaker, as it were, interrupts his dwn c|.uestion before 
it is complete in order to supply what must otherwise be_ presupposed. 
Instead of going on to ,ask who .brought the event to pass, he pauses to 
describe the event itself. The same sense is obtained^ but with a changi3 
of form, by supplying a relative. and contiauing the interrogation. Who 
raised up from tlie east {liim whom) righteousness, &c. The old construction, 
which makes righteousness the object of the verb, and regards it as an ab- 
stract used for a conerete (righteonsness. for righteous one), is whoUy arbitrary 
and at variance with the Masoretic accehts. Gresenius and the later G-er- 
man writers understand the clause to mean who7n victory meets dt.every step. 
This new sense of P!f^ is eutirely gratuitous, and violates the fundamental 
laws of lexieography, by multiplying senses without any necessity ahd coh- 
foundiog the definition of a term with its application. . Here and elseWhere 
P^^ means the rightepusness of G-od as manifested in his providence, his 
dealings with his people and their enemies. (See chap. i. 27, vol. i. p. 93.) 
Because it suggests, in such connections, th^ idea of its consequences 
or efiects, it no more foUows that this is the proper meaningof the word, 
than that wrath means suffeiing, because the wrath of God causes the suf- 
ferings of the guilty. Another objection to this version of the clause is its 
giving K^J the less usual sense of meet, andl^^D^^that of at every itep, 
whicb is certainly not justified by the obscure and dubious analogy Of Gen. 
XXX. 30, especially when taken in connection with the usage of the same 
phrase elsewhere to mean in the footsteps, train, suite, or retinue of any 
one. (See 1 Sam. xxv. 42 ; Job xviii. 11 ; Hab. iii. 5.) In his lexicons, 
Gesenius admits the idea to be that oi folloiving, and actually introduces 
that verb into the clause, a virtual concession that his own translatioh of 
N^i?! is at variance not only with usage but the cohtext. To call to 6ne's 
/ooiis a Hebrew idiom for calling to one's servicej or summoning to take.a 
place among one's followers. This act is here ascribed to the divine right- 
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^ousness:as;a7personified attribute.i: The pther verbs in^ agree with tbe 
same subjecit or directly with JehovaK. — In tbe last'clause Gesenius and 
tbe later G-ermans make tbe suffixes collective, and by his sicord, his bow, 
understandLtbe s word and bow of the nations or their kings. As the inodern 
writersare so;mueh accustomed to reject the old interpretations with con- 
tempt, it may not be amiss to mention here, that this construction is as old 
as Kimchi, and that it is set aside by Yitringa as au expositio violenta qius 
nihil sani prcefert. ■ The enallage of number is in fact too violent to be 
assumed withoat necessity. Vitringa himself supposes the sword and bow 
to be those of the conqueror, and to be described as like dust or chaff in 
jrapidity of motion. But the image, which is that of dust or chaff driven 
by the wind, is ^always used elsewhere in a passive and unfavourable sense, 
neveras expressive of activity or energy. On the whole, there seems to 
be no construetion more free from objection than the old one of the Eng- 
lish Version,. the. Targum and the Vulgate, which gives |B? the same sense> 
the same- subject, and the: same object as in the preceding clause. The 
difficulty vrhich;arises from supposing an ellipsis of the preposition before 
swo.rd: and ftoic, may be. removed by taking these words as adverbial or quali- 
fying nouns, a Hebrew idiom, of constant occurrence. This construction 
becomes stiU more natural if we understand the clause to mean that he 
makes the enemy like dust or chaE ivithor hy means of his sword and bow. 
In that case, the verb may be:construed either with Hin* p'^'^ or the cour 
queror : himself. The construction may be rendered clearer by restoring 
the Hebrew colloeation. Kings he shall sitbdue {and) shall make like dust 
iwith) his sword atid lilie driven. chqff (with) his 6010. ^The explanation of 
the fiitures as ^preterites is wholly.arbitrary, and eveii the descriptive present 
appears inadmissible when the strict sense is so perfectly appropriate.- — 
The question, whose appearance is predicted in this verse, has been always 
asubject ,of;disputei: Eusebius, Theodoret, and Procopius understand it as 
describing tiie; triumphs of the true religion, or the gospel, here called 
righteousness. Gyril and tlerome apply it to the Lord Jesus Christ himselfi 
,as the Righteous One,; or, the Lord our Righteousness. Cocceius stands 
alone in his^application of the verse to the apostle Baul. The Jews make 
Abraham the subject of the passage, exceptiag Aben E^ara, who, with Vit- 
ringa^and all the latest writers, understands it.as a propheey of Cyrus.- The 
inapprppriatQness of the terms employed to our Saviour or the gospel, to 
Abraham.or Paul, is almost self-evident, and equally clear is its appropriate- 
ness to the case of Cyrus. The argument in favour of the latter applica- 
tion,, drawn from the analogy of chaps* xlv. 1, xlvi. 11, is less conclusive, 
because he is there expressly named. The truth appears to be that this is 
a more, general intimatioh ofagreat eventful movement from the East, 
which iaafterwards repeated with specific reference to Cyrus and his con- 
quests. ; , It might even be supppsed without absurdity that there is here an 
allusion to the^generalprogress of the human raee, of conquest, civilizationj 
and religion, from the East to the West. IJmbreit supposes a specific 
reference to.the' course of the sun, from which the name of Cyrus was de- 
rived, asjwe shall see. 

3. He shall .pursue them ; he shall pass (in) peace (or safety) ; a path with 
hisfeethe .shall not go. There is the same objection here as in the preced- 
ing verse to the explanation of the verbs as preterites ; but most iaterpre- 
ters; not eontent with this, make the future in the last clause a pluperfect 
{the waythat hehad not.gone with his feet). This method of translation 
involves the whole. subject . in uncertainty. If the past and the future 
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senses may be interchanged at pleasure and -witliout necessity, the interpre- 
ter may make the author say what he pleases. In the case before us, J. 
D. Michaelis adheres tb"the proper fature sense, and explains the clause to 
mean that he shall not have occasion to retrace his steps. But as this, 
like the common explanation before mentioned, leaves the phrase with his 
feet pleonastic and unmeaning, the preference is due to Ewald's supposition 
that the clause describes the swiftness of his motions, as flying rather than 
walking on foot. This, which would be natural and strikirig, even in itself 
considered, is confirmed by the analogy of Daniel viii. 6, where we read 
that an he-goat camefrom the west on thefaceofthe whole earth, and touched 
not the ground. 

4. Who hath xvrought and done it, calling the generations from ihe hegin- 
ning ? I Jehovah, the first and with the last, I {am) he. Another con- 
struction of the verse, preferred by the latest writers, includes the last part 
of the first clause in answer to the question. Who hath vyrought and done 
it f Se ihat calleth the generations, &c. But besides the unequal distribu- 
tion of the verse which thus arises, this construction makes the answer 
speak qf God both in the first and second person, and gives to the indefi- 
nite ^.'Ip the sense of the emphatic Kpi^, neither of which departures from 
tho mus loquendi, though admissible in case of necessity, ought to be 
assumed without it. — Galling the generations may either mean calling them 
into existence or proclaiming them, i. e. predicting them ; probably the 
latter, since the event itself, although it proved a superhuman ageney, did 
not prove it to be that of Jehovah, which could only be established by the 
folfilment of predictions uttered in his name. Wlth the last, doea noi 
simply mean ihe last, which is the form employed in chap. xli. 21-25, xlvi. 
8-10, but coexistent with the last, a mode of expression which would seem 
to imply that although Jehovah existed before all other beings, he will not 
outlast them all. i*-in *?^? is explained by some of the older writers as 
meaning I am God ; by the latest, I am the same (i.e. unchangeable) ; but 
the simplest construction is the common one, T am he, i. e. the being to 
whom the interrogation has respect, I am he wlio he haswroughtand done it. 

5. The isles have seen it and are afraid, ihe ends ofthe earth tremble; they 
have approached and come. Some regard this as a description of the effect 
produced by the foregoing argument, but others as a part of the argument 
itself, drawn from the efieet of the appearance of the person mentioned in 
ver. 2. As an instance of the length to which specific historical interpreta- 
tion can be carried by the new as well as by the old school of interpreters, 
it may be mentioned that Hendewerk, with the first book of Herodotus 
before him, explains islands here to mean the Greek states in the west of 
Asia Minor, — their approach, — the message which they sent to Cyrus after 
the defeat of .Croesus, — the mutual encouragement described in the next 
verse, — the deliberations of the Panionion! All this, however, he supposes 
to be here described, not by a prophet in the proper sense, but by a con- 
temporary writer. 

6. A man his neighhour {i.e. one another) ihey icill help, and to his 
hrother (one) will say, Be strong ! This general description is then filled 
up, or carried out into detail in the next verse, both containing a sarcastie 
description of the vain appeal of the idolaters to the protection of their 
tutelary deities. 

7. And the carver has strengthened the gilder, the smooiher with the ham- 
mer, the smiter on the anvil; he says (or is saying) of the solder, It is 
good; and he has strengthened it with nails; it shall not he moved. The 
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sarcasm consists in making tlie idolaters dependent upon idols, wliicli are 
themselves dependent upon common workmen and the most trivial meclia- 
nical operations for their form and their stabiKty. Hence the partieular 
enumeration of the different axtificers employed in the manufacture of these 
deities. J. D. Michaelis explains DJ?3 Q^n to mean the treader on the 
bellows, i.e. the beliows-blower. — The text of the English Yersion has, it 
is ready for the soldering; but the other construction is now universally 
adopted. The last clause implies that the strength of the idol is not in 
itself, but ia the nails that keep it in its place, or hold its parts together. 

8. And thou Israel my servant, Jacob ivhom I have chosen, the seed qf 
Ahraham myfriend. The prominent idea is still that of the contrast be- 
tween Israel as the people of G-od, and the heathen as his enemies. The 
iasertion of the substantive verb in the first clause, thou art Israel my 
servant (Yitringa), or thou Israel art my servant (English Yersion), is un- 
necessary. This whole verse with the next may be understood as a 
description of the objeet of address, or of the person to whom the exhorta- 
tion in ver. 10 is directed. The two names of Jacob are again combiaed 
in application to his progeny. The race is described as God's servant and 
his elect, or, combining the two characters, his chosen servant, chosen to 
be his servant. Yitringa understands this last term as including the 
idea of a worshipper or votary ; and Hitzig compares it with Abdastartiis, 
a servant of Astarte, and the favourite Arabic name Abdallah or a wor- 
shipper of Allah. — The people are here described not only as the sons 
of Jacob, but of Abraham. ''?lI!!< cannot of itself denote.an object of 
divine love, as it is explaiaed in the Septuagint (ov. rjyaitrisa), nor can it be 
both active and passive, amans and amatus, as Yitringa supposes. The 
latter idea is implied but not expressed. The same honourable title is be- 
stowed on Abraham iu 2 Chron. xx. 7 : James ii. 23, and in the common 
parlance of the Arabs, by whom he is usually styled <d)l JjJlcS- the fiiend 
of God, or absolutely, JjJcs^l the Friend. 

9. Thou whom I have graspedfrom the ends of the earth, and from its 
joints (or sides) have called thee, and said to thee, My servant (art) thou 
I have chosen thee and not rejected thee. The description of the object of 
address is still continued. The essential idea here expressed is that of 
election and separation from the rest of men, a bringing near of those who 
were afar off. Interpreters have needlessly disputed whether thevocation 
of Israel in Abraham, or at the exodus, is here particularly meant ; since 
both are really included in a general description of the calliag and election 
of the people. The objection that Israel distinguished from Abraham in 
ver. 8, is of no weight except against the supposition (if maintained by 
any) that Abraham himself is here the object of address. The application 
of analogous expressions to the exodus from Egypt, ia Deut. xxxix. 10 ; 
Ezek. XX. 5, only proves that this was one of the great crises or junctures 
in the progress of the people, at which their election or vocation was de- 
clared, and as it were renewed. The question in what sense Egypt could 
be called the ends of the earth, is as trifling as the answer which some give 
it, that it was remote from Babylon. The phrase in question is a common 
idiomatic expression for remoteness, often used without reference to parti- 
cular localities (see chap. v. 26, xiii. 2). The idea meant to be conveyed 
is identical with that expressed by Paul when he says (Eph. ii. 13), hfizTg oi 
crorg hrti [ia%oa.v lyyug lysv^S^jrg. The translation I have taken is inade- 
quate, the Hebrew verb meaning to holdfast, and the ideaof removal being 
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rather implied than expressed. The parallel espressioh (Hv.^V^) is ex- 

plained by Gesenius from the analogy of 7V^, side,'hj Maurerfi:om that of 

''"'•V^, ajoint, which seems to be also presupposed in the yersipn /of Sym- 
machus (dyxcGvw^). The rabhinical interpretation, chiefmen, is foundedon 
the analogy of Esod. xxiv. 11. Some of the Jewish writers understand }P 
as meaning in spite of, others in preference to, but both without authority. — ■ 
Lowth's translation of ^''flpis^P as a future is entirely arbitrary, and over- 
iooks thepeculiar Hebrew idiom of saying the same thing positively and 
negatively. (See chap. iii. 9, vol. i. p. 114.) 

10. Fear thou not,for I (am) with thee; looJc not around,for I {am) thy 
God; I have strengihened thee, yea I have helped thee, yea I have upheld 
thee with my right hand of righteoVjsness. This may be regarded as the 
conclusion of the sentence beginning in ver. 8, as the address to which the 
two precediug verses are an introduction. — Yitriuga d^rives VP^P'^ from V?'^. 
Ewald makes it an orthographical variation of n^l^i^n (Gien. xxiy._ 21). 
Gesenius and most other modern writers make it the Hithpael of njj^, and 
explain it to mean, do not look around fearfully as if for help. Hitzig 
compares it witli the Homeric verb 'xa.irTaiva. — The ^^, which might be 
rendered nay more, seems to give the last clause the form of a climax, 
although such a progression cannot easily be traced in the thoughts. The 
EngHsh Yersion, which adheres to the strict translation of the preterites in 
ver. 9, here gratuitously employs the future form, which wholly changes the 
complexion of the sentence. It is not a simple pronaise, but a reference to 
what God had ah*eady done and might therefore be expected to do again. 
The present form employed by Rosenmiiller {corroboro te) is less objection- 
able than the future, but in no respeet preferable to the strict translation. — - 
Equally arbitrary is the introduction by the later Germans of their favom^ite 
idea that P!7^ in these prophecies means prosperity or success, whereas it 
does not even suggest that notion, except so far as it flows from the right- 
eousness of God as an effect from its cause. Hitzig's translation graciotis 
arm is at once a departure from the old and the new interpretation. It is 
not even necessary to assume with Lowth that PtJV here denotes tho faith- 
fulness of God, ahd to translate accordingly my fdithfid right hand. The 
true sense is tbe strict one of righteousness or yMsiece, the appeal to which 
in such coimections has aheady been explained. (See above, on ver. 2.) 
The right hand of my righteousness supposes the attribute to be personified ; 
a supposition which may be avoided by referring the suffix to the whole 
complex pkrase, my right Jiand of righteousness or jusi right Jiand. — ^As 
specimens of ultra-specific exposition, without any foundation in the text, 
ib may be mentioned that Knobel understands this as an exhdrtation to the 
jewish exiles not to be afraid of Cyrus. 

11. Lo, ashamed and confounded sJiall he all tJiose incensed (or ivflamed) 
ngainst tJiee; tJiey shcdl he as notJiing (or as tJiougJi tJiey were not), and 
destroyed sJiall he tJiy men ofsfrife (or tJiey that strive witJi thee). Nbt only 
shall Israel himself escape, but his enemies shall perish. To be ashamed 
and eonfounded, here as usual, includes the frastration of their plans and 
disappointment of their hopes. On the meaning of as nothing, see above, 
p. 108. The construction of the phrase tJiy men of sfrife, is the same as 
that of my right hand of righteousness in ver. 10. 

12. TJiou sJialt seeJc them and not find tJiem, tJiy men of quarrel; tJiey 
sJiall he as notJiingand as nougJit, tJiy men of war, (i. e. they who quarrelled 
and made war with thee). The first clause contains a cdmmon Hebrew 
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figure fdr complete disappearahiee and destruction^ (See Ps. xxxYii, 36; 
Jer. 1. 20; Amos viii. 12; Hos. v. 6). H^ and DS^ strictly denote non- 
existence and annihilation. (See aboye, on chap. xl. 17). 

13. For I, Jehovah thy God, {am) holdingfast thyright hand; fhe {one) 
saying to thee, Fear not, I have Mlped thee, i. e.l, wh.o command thee not 
to fear, have already helped thee, or secnred thy safety. J. J). Micliaelis 
^ives p^TnO the causative sense of strengthening ; but tliis sense . is rare, 
except in a few of the later books, and the other is recommended here, 
not only by the general agreement of interpreters, but by the analogy of 
ver. 9. 

14. Fear not, thou ivorm Jacoh and ye men o/ Israel; I have helped thee, 
saith Jehovah, and thy Redeemer, the Holy One of Israel. The same en- 
couragement is here repeated, but with a du'ect contrast between Israers 
weakness and the strength of Grod. — The feminine form of the verb has 
reference to that of the noun n^?'W. This epithet expresses not merely 
the contempt of o.thers, as in Ps. xxii. 7, mueh less the Babylonian 
oppression of the Jews, as J. H. Michaelis and others think, but the 
real meanness and "unworthiness of man, as in Job xxv. 6. As the 
paralleHsm seems toreqmre an analogous expression of contempt in the 
next clause, some either read '•np {dead men) with Aquila (Ts^yswrsff), 
Theodotion (i/sxgo/), and Jerome {gid mortui estis ex Israel), or regard \n?p 
as a modification of that word denoting mortals. Yitringa and Hitzig gain 
the same end by explaining it as an ellipsis for "iSipp ''Tjip, men ofnumber, 
i. e. few men, Ps. cv. 12. So the Septuagiat has okiyasToq, but omits viorm 
altogether. vEwald completes the parallehsm in a very summary manner, 
by reading vi^n'^'' nK)l, and translating it gekrummtes Israel. Manrer, oh 
the other hand, discovers that the parallelism is 'not always perfect, and 
advises the reader to translate it boldly [redde intrepide) men of Israel, 
which.seems to be the simplest and most obvious course, leaving the acces- 
sory idea of fewness or weakness to suggest itself, — The word vJ?3, redsemer, 
would suggest to a Hebrew reader the ideas of a near kinsman (Lev. xxv. 
24, 25) and of dehveranee fi-om bondage by the payment of a ransom. Its 
highest application occurs here and in Job xix. 25. The reference to the 
Son of Grod,. although it might not be perceptible of old, is now rendered 
necessary by the knowledge that this act, even under the old dispensatioh, 
is dlways referred to the sanie person of the Trioity. The snbstitution of 
the future for the preterite by the English and some other Yersions has 
aheady been seen to be gratuitous and arbitrary. 

15. Behold I have placed thee for {i. e. appointed thee to be, or changed 
thee into) a threshing-sledge, sharp, new, possessed of teeth (or edges) ; thou 
shalt thresh mountains ajid leat (them) small, and hills like the chaff shalt 
thouplace (or make). The erroneous idea that he simply promises to fur- 
nish Israel with the means of threshing mountains, has arisen from the 
equivoeal language of the English Yersion, I loill make thee, which may 
either mean, J wi7Z makefor thee, or will make thee to feecome, whereas the 
last sense only can by any possibiHty be put upon the Hebrew, as Hterally 
translated above.. The oriental threshing machine is sometimes a sledge of 
thick.planks armed with u'on or sharp stones, sometimes a system of rough 
rolliers joined together like a sledge or dray. Both kinds are dragged over 
the grainby oxen. (See Robinson's Palestine, iii. p. 143.) — pf?"? is pro- 
perly to , crush, pound fine, or pulverize; ni'3*3 strictly denotes mouths; 
but like the primitive noun from which it is derived, it is sometimes applied 
to the edge oi a sharp instrument, perhaps in allusion to the figure of 
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devonriDg, Here it signifies the edges, blades, or teetli, with -wliicli the 
threshing-wain is armed. The redupUcated form is supposed to denote the 
number of such parts by Ewald [vielspitzig) and Knobel (vielsdmeidig). 
The literal sense of ?J?3 is possessor, owner. There seems to be no ground 
for the common assumption that Jiills and mountains are epecific emblems 
here for States or governments. The image presented is the strange but 
strong one of a down-trodden worm reducing hills to powder, the essential 
idea being that of a weak and helpless object overcoming the most dispro- 
• portionate obstacles, by strength derived from another. 

16. Thou shaltfan (or winnow) them, and a wind shall taJce tJiem wp, 
and a whirlwind sJiall scaiter tJiem, and thou shaltjoy in Jehovah, in tJie 
HoJy One qf Israel sJialt tJiou hoast (or glory). The figure of the preced- 
ing verse is here carried out and completed. The mountains, having been 
completely threshed, are winnowed, in the usual oriental mode, by being 
thrown to the wind. Israel, on the other hand, is safe, not through his 
own strength but in that of his protector, in ivJiom, i. e. in his relation lo 
whom, he finds his highest happiness and honour. The writer's main de- 
sign is evidently still to exhibit the contrast between God and his people 
on the one hand, and the idols and their people on the other. 

17. TJie suffering and tJie poor (are) seeJcing water, and it is not (there is- 
none) ; tJ)eir tongue witJi thirst is parcJied. I Jehovah will Jiear (or answer) 
them, (J) iJie God oflsrael will notforsaJce tJiem. The first clause describes 
the need of a divine interposition, the last the interposition itself. The 
images are so unlike those of the foregoing verse that they might seem to 
be uncormected, but for the fact that the whole passage is entirely meia- 
phorical. Thirst is a natural and common metaphor for suffering. Those 
who restrict the verse to the Babylonish exile are divided on the question 
whether it literally describes the hardships of the journey through the wilder- 
ness, or metaphorically those of the captivity itself. Both suppositions are 
entirely arbitrary, since there is nothing in the text or context to deprive the 
passage of its genuine and fuU sense as a general promise, tantamount to 
sajing, When my people feel their need, I will be present to supply it. 
Such a promise those in exile could not fail to find appropriate in their case; 
but it is equally appropriate in others, and especially to the glorious deliver- 
anee of the church from the fetters of the old economy. «"13;^ is not to hear 
in general, but to hear prayer in a favourable sense, to answer it. The 
conditional tum given to the sentence in our version (when tJie poor and 
needy seelc, &c.) is substantially eorrect, but a needless departure from the 
form of the original. 

18. Iwill open vjjon Jjare hills streaws, and in tJie midst qfvalleys foiin- 
tains; 1 willplace iJie desertfor (i.e. convert it into) apool ofwater, and a 
dry land for (or into) springs of water. The same figure for entire and 
joyful change occurs in chap. xxx. 25, and chap. xxxv. 7, and with its op- 
posite or converse in Ps. cvii. 33, 35. It is now commoidy admitted that 
D\*S^ ineludes the idea of barrenness or nakedness. Compare i^^P^ fi^om the 
same root (chap. xiii. 2). 

19. / ivill give in the wilderness cedar, acacia, and myrile, and oil-iree ; 
I tvill place in the desertfir, pine, and box together. The main idea, com- 
mon to all explanation of this verse, is that of trees growing where tbey 
never grew before. It is comparatively unimportant therefore to identify 
the species, although J. D. Micbaelis supposes them to have been selected 
because such as do not naturally grow together. With respeet to the 
cedar and the myrtle there is no doubt. Vitringa regards '"1^^ (which has 
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no and before it) as an epitliefc of D*?, and translates it cedrus prcBstan- 
tissima. Since Lowth, however, it lias been commonly regarded as the 
Hebrew name of the acacia, a thomy tree growing in Arabia and Egypt. 
(See Robinson's Palestine, vol. ii. p. 349). — ^By the oil-tree is meant the 
oleaster or wild olive, as distinguished from the Jn?T or ctdtivated tree of the 
same species. For the dififerent explanations of t^i"'?, see vol, i. p. 290. Ac- 
cording to the latest authorities, "in'?]^ is neither the pine, the ehn, nor the 
plane-tree, but the ilex, holm, or hard oak, so called from "IH^J to endure or 
last. By the same writers "WSJ^NJil is understood to be a species of the cedar of 
Lebanon, so called from its erectness and loftiness. 

20. That they may see, and know, and consider, and understand together, 
that the hand ofjehovah hath done this, and the Holy One of Israel hath 
created it. The verbs in the first clause may refer to men in general, or to 
those immediately concerned as subjects or spectators of the change de- 
scribed. '^'^''Pl, they may place, seems to be an elliptical expression for 

37 •ID^ij'* may place their heart, i. e. apply their mind, or give attention. 

There is no need of introducing 3? into the text, as Lowth does, since the 
very same ellipsis has been pointed out by Koeher in Judges xix. SO. Still 
less ground is there to amend the text with Houbigant by reading ^tSZ^l 
(may be astonished). — There is a chmax in the last clause : he has not only 
done it but created it, i. e. produced a new effect by the exertion of almighty 
power. 

21. Present your cause (literally briny it near or cause it to approach, i. e. 
into the presence of the judge), saith Jehovah; hring forward your defences 
(or strong reasons) , saith the hing qfJacoh. The Septuagint changes the whole 
meaniag of the sentenee, by making it a simple affirmation [your judgment 
draweth near). — Jerome applies the last clause to their idols : accedant 
idola vestra quce putatis esse fortissima. But most interpreters refer it to 
the arguments by which they were to maintain their cause. The metaphor 
is commonly supposed to be that of bulwarks or entrenchments ; but this, 
as Knobel has observed, is hardly consistent with the call to bring them 
forward. It is betfcer therefore to give the word its wider sense of strength 
or strong thing. 

22. They shall bring forward (or let them hring forward) and shew forth 
to m ihe (things) which are to happen ; tJie former things, what they were, 
sheiv forth, and we will set our heart (apply our mind, or pay attention to 
them), and hnow their issue ; or (else) the coming (events) make us to hear, 
The prescience of future events is here appealed to as a test of divinity. 
(Compare Deut. xviii. 22, Jer. xxviii. 9, and ehap. xliii. 12, below). 
Vitringa, Lowth, and others, understand by former things a proximate 
futurity ; bufc the antithesis between this and coming things shews that the 
former must mean prophecies ahready fulfilled, or at least ahready published. 
They are required to demonstrate their foreknowledge, either by shewing 
that they had predieted something, or by doing it now. Knobers question 
whether we and us mean God alone or God and the Prophet together, is not 
in the best tasfce or parfcicularly reasonable, since the whole idea which the 
text conveys is that of two contending parties at a judgment-seat. They 
means the party of the false gods and their worshippers, we that of Jehovah 
and his people. 

23. Shewforth the (things) to come hereafter, and we will Jcnow that ye 
dre gods ; yes, ye shall do good or evil, and we will look ahout and sea toge- 
ther. The subjunctive construction, that we • may know, gives the sense of 
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the original, but with a needless ehange of form. The same remark applies 
to the imperative translation of the futnres in tbe next clause {do good, da 
evil). The nse of the disjunctive, on the other hand, is rendered almost 
unavoidable by an entire difference of idiom, the Hebrews constantly em- 
ploying and where or in English seems essential to the sense. The verbs 
in this clause are strictly and distinctly understood by Vitringa, as relatiog- 
to the reward of worshippers and the punishment of enemies. Henderson 
explains the clanse as challenging the false gods to perform a miracle. But 
most interpreters retain the idiomatic meaning of the same expressions else- 
where, namely, that of doing anything whatever, good or bad. (See Jer. x. 5, 
Zeph. i. 12.) Lowth and Henderson understand HJJFipj as denoting terror, 
and change the pointing so as to derive the following verb from K)l to fear. 
Gesenius makes the former verb synonymous with nNpi^? (2 Kings. xiv. 8), 
let us look one another in the face, i. e. confront one another in dispute or 
battle. It is much more probable, however, that the word has the same 
sense as in ver. 10 above, where it seems to express the act of looking 
round or about upon those present, in that case with the secondary notion 
pf alarm (as lookiag round for help), but in this case with that of inspec- 
tion or consideration (we will look about us). Hitzig refers the word ioge- 
tJicr to the two acts which the verbs express ; but it is much more natm*al 
to understand it as denoting that the two contending parties unite in the 
same act. 

24. Lo, ye are of noiliing (or less tlian nothing) and your ivorJc of novght 
(or less tlian nonght) ; an ahomination {is he thai) chooseih (or ivill choose) 
you. This is the conchision drawn from their failure or refusal to accept 
the challenge, and to fm*nish the required proof of their disity. For the 
meaning of 1?*^*?^ see above, on chap. xl. 17. The parallel term PS^ is re- 
gardedbysome of the Rabbins as synonymous with H]^?^ (itorse ^^an a 
vijoer) ; but the context requires an expression not of quality but of non- 
entity. Solomon Ben Melek makes it a synonyme of DSi^, Vitringa an 
orthographical variation of the same; either of which is better than the sup- 
position now most commonly adopted of an error in the text, the retention 
of which, even supposing its occurrence, it would not be very easy to account 
for. Augusti and Hitzig understand the phrase to- mean of noiking or 
belonging to nothing, whieh Kuobel explains as tantamount to saying that 
they had no work, or in other words, that they could do nothing,— n2p.1P) 
is a strong expression often used to describe an object of rehgious abhor- 
rence. On the choosing of gods, compare Judges v. 8. 

25. I have raised vp {one) from ihe north, and he has come ; from the 
rising of ihe sun shall he call ujwi my name ; and he shall come upon princes 
as upon mortar, and as a potter treadeih clay. This is correetly imderstood 
by Knobel as a specific application of the general conclusion in ver. 24. If 
the gods of the heathen could do absolutely nothing, it was impossible that 
they should be the authors of any one remarkable event, and especially of 
that on which the Prophet has his eye. The expressions are remarkably 
similar to those in ver. 2, so that the Prophet inay be here said to resume 
the train of thought which had been interrupted at the end of ver. 4. 
Having taken occasion to describe the effect of the event foretold upon the 
worshippers of idols, and firom that to shew the impotence of the gods 
themselves, he returns to the event whieh he hadbeen describing, and con- 
tiuues his description. As before, he takes his stand at an intermediate 
point between Ihe beginning and the end of the whole process, as appears 
from the successive introduction of the preterite and future. This peculiar 
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feattire of tlie passage is obseured if not effaeed by rendering them all alike, 
pf :by arbiiranly distingTiisMDg between tlie tense of ''ri1"l*J/n and nsfl. 
"With ilne single substitution oi Jie lias come for he shall come, thecommon 
version is ehtirely correct. The mention of the north and east together 
has been variously explained. Jerome and Luther understand the clause 
to 'mean, that he was called from the north, but came firom ihe east. 
Eusebius, Cyril, and Jerome refer the first clause to the nations, and the 
last to Christ, which is entirely gratuitous. Calvin refers the first to the 
Chaldees and the last to Cyrus, which is better, but still arbitrary. J. D. 
Michaelis supposes the two subjeets of the clause to be Darius or Cyaxares 
the Mede and Cyrus the Persian, whose respective countries lay to the 
north and east of Babylonia. The later writers modify this explanation by 
referring alLto Cyrus, here considered at the same time as a Persian and a 
Mede. A still more satisfactory hypothesis, perhaps, is that the subject of 
this passage is not a determinate individual, but the conqueror indefinitely, 
■who is not identified till afterwards. The use of the word D*J^9, which is 
the appropriate description of the Babylonian nobles, contains a covert 
intimation of the particular events in view. Instead of shewing that the 
passage is of later date, as some imagine, it affords a remarkable example 
of prophetic foresight. The act of calling on the name of Jehovah is com- 
monly regarded as an allusion to the profession of the true religion, or at 
least the recognition of Jehovah as the true God, on the paxt of Cyrus 
(Ezra i. 2j.— Compare the figures of the last elause with chaps. x. 6, 
XXV. 10. 

26. Whodeclared from the heginriing? {8ay) and we xoill Moio ; and 
beforehand, and ive will say, Right (or True). Nay, there was none that told; 
nay, there tcas none that uttered; nay, there was none that heard your words. 
Beeause the adverbs of time do not necessarily express remote antiquity, 
Knobel infers that they here mean smce thefirst ajypearance qf Cyrus. But 
such an appeal to the predietion of what one man could foresee as well as 
another would be simply ridiculous. The sense of P^"?^ ig determined by 
that of ^^^ in chap. xhii. 9. The meaning of the whole verse is that the 
events in question had been foretold by Jehovah and no other. 

27. First io Zion, JBehoId, hehold them ! and to Jerusalem a hringer of 
good news icill I give. This very peculiar idiomatic sentence may be para- 
phrased as foUows : J am the first to say to Zion, Behold, hehold them f 
and to give Jerusalem a hringer of good news. The simplest eonstruction 
is to make the verb at the end govern both clauses ; but in English the 
sense may be expressed more clearly by supplying the yerb say. The eom- 
mon yef sion of the last clause is correet, but that of the first appears to 
have no meaning. The sense is not the first shall say, hutl first, i.e. 
before any other god or prophet. 

28. And 1 will looh, hut there is no man ; and of these, hut there is no 
one advising (or informing); and I will ash tliem, and theywillreturn a 
word (or answer). He allows them as it were another opportunity of 
proving theu: divinity. In the first two clauses, the expectation and the 
disappointment are descfibed together; in the third, the expectation only is 
expressed, the result being given in the foUowing verse. First he looks, 
but finds not what he seeks. Then again, but with the same result. Once 
more he interrogates them and awaits an answer, but (as the next verse 
adds) discovers them to be impostors. There is something singularly beau- 
tiful in this peeuliar structure of the sentence, whieh is wholly marred by 
the indirect constructions that are commonly adopted, that luhen lasked ihem 
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they could answer a word, or, that I shovld question them and they return 
an answer. The verse is fall of laconic and elliptical expressions, which, 
liowever, may be easily completed, as will appear from tlie follo-wing brief 
parapbrase. I xdll look (once more to see whether any of these idols or 
their prophet can predict the future), hut there is no one (who attempts it). 
From aniong (all) these (I seek for a response, but there is none). Yet 
onee more I will ask them, and (perhaps) they will return an answer. The 
same application of the verb yVJ^ to the prediction of the future occurs 
below in chap. xliv. 26. The form here used is to be strictly construed as 
a participle. 

29. Lo, they [are) all nought, nothing their worJcs, wind and emptiness 
their molten images. This is, at once, the termination of the sentence 
begun in the last clause of the verse preseding, and the summary conclu- 
" sion of the whole preceding controversy as to the divinity of any gods 
except Jehovah. To the usual expressions of nonentity the Prophet adds 
two other strong descriptive terms, viz. wind and emptiness. 


CHAPTEE XLII. 

Tms chapter exhibits to our view the Servant of Jehovah, i. e. the 
Messiah and his people, as a complex person, and as the messenger or • 
representative of God among the nations. His mode of operation is de- 
scribed as beiag not violent but peaceful, vers. 1—5. The effects of his 
infiuence are represented as not natural but spiritual, vers. 6—9. The 
power of God is pledged for his success, notwithstanding all appearances 
of inaction or indifference on his part, vers. 10-17. In the latter portion 
of the chapter, the Ghurch or Body of Christ, as distinguished from its 
Head, and representrng him until he came, is charged with unfaithfulness 
to its great trust, and this unfaithfalness deelared to be the cause of what 
it suffered, vers. 18-25. Several important exegetical questions with 
respect to the Servant of Jehovah will be fully canvassed in the exposition 
of the chapter. 

1. Behold my servant ! I will hold him fast ; my chosen One (in lohom) 
my soul delights ; I have given (or put) my Spirit upon him ; jiidgment to 
the nations shall he cause to goforth. There is no need of assuming (with 
the EngHsh Yersion) an ellipsis of the relative twice in the same clause. 
The separate construction of the first two words, as an introduction to the 
foUowing description, makes them far more impressive, like the ecce homo 
(73g 6 avS^wTTog) of John xix. 5. — The first verb, construed as it is here, 
signifies to hold fast, for the most part with the accessory idea of holding 
tip, sustaining, or supporting. Mect or chosen does not mean choice or 
excellent, except by implication ; directly and strictly it denotes one actually 
chosen, set apart, for a definite purpose. — n^l is the verb appKed in the 
Law of Moses to the acceptance of a sacrifice, from which some have in- 
ferred that there is here an allusion to expiatory merit ; but this, although 
admissible, is not an obvious or necessary supposition. — By Sjiint, as in 
all such cases, we are to understand, not only divine influence, but the divine 
person who exerts it. (See vol. i. pp. 123, 249.) — The use of the phrase 
071 him, where in him might have seemed more natural, is probably in- 
tended to suggest the idea of descent, or of an influence from heaven.-^ 
The last clause is understood by G-rotius as denoting that the person here 
described should denounce the penal judgments of Jehovah on the Medes 
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and Babylonians. But besides the tmreasonable limitation of the words 
to tbese two nations, this explanation is at variance -with the nsage of the 
singular tOB^D and with the context, •which describes the servant of Jeho- 
vah as a source of blessing to the Gentiles. The same objection does not 
lie against an explanation of tDSi^J^P by Clericus as meaning justice or just 
government; but this is too restricted, as appears from the subsequent 
context. The most satisfactorj interpretation is the common one, which 
understands this word as a description of the true religion, and tbe whole 
clause as predicting its diffusion. The office thus ascribed to the servant of 
Jehovah, both here and in the following context, as a teacher of the truth, 
makes the description wholly inappropriate to Cyras, who is nevertheless 
regarded as the subject of the prophecy, not only by Saadias among the 
Jews, but by Hensler, Koppe, and even Ewald, though the last combines 
this application with another which will be explained below. Aben Ezra, 
Grotius, and some later writers, understand the passage as descriptive of 
Isaiah himself ; and this hypothesis is modified by De Wette, and Gese- 
nius in his Commentary, so as to embrace all the prophets as a class. 
Besides the objection to the first of these opinions, somewhat flippantly 
alleged by J. D. Michaelis, that if Isaiah had thus spoken of himself, he 
would have proved himself a madman rather than a prophet, it may be 
objected to the whole hypothesis, that the prophets of the old dispensation 
are invariably represented as the messengers of God to the Jews and not 
the Gentiles. And the same thing is still more emphaticaUy true of the 
Levitical priesthood. Of some, but much less weight is the objection to the 
later form of the same theory, that the coUective sense which it puts upon 
the phrase is neither natural nor countenanced by any satisfactory analogy, 
There is, indeed, as aU admit, such a coUective use of the phrase, servant 
qf Jelwvah, in application not to any rank or office or profession, but to 
Israel, the chosen people, as such considered. Of this usage we have 
already had an example in chap. xli.^ 8, and shaU meet with many more 
hereafter. The distinction between this application of the title and the one 
which De Wette proposes, is, that in the former case the national pro- 
genitor is put by a natural metonymy for his descendants, whereas there 
is no such individual prophet (not even Moses) in whom the whole succes- 
sion is concentrated, either by natural association or by estabUshed usage. 
A third objection to this theory may be drawn firom the analogy of other 
places, where the same great servant of Jehovah is described, not only as 
a sufierer, but as an atoning sacrifi.ce.. Even admitting the gratuitous 
assumption, that the prophets, as a class, were habituaUy subject to 
malignant persecution, the representation of these sufferings as vicarious 
and expiatory would be forced and arbitrary in itself, as weU as contra- 
dicted by the tenor of Scripture. This last objection also Ues against the 
exclusive appUcation of the title to Israel as a people, or to the pious and 
beUeving portion of them, which has been maintained by various writers 
firom Solomon Jarchi down to Knobel, who supposes that the servant of 
Jehovah sometimes means the whole body of the Jews in exile who ex- 
ternally adhered to the worship of Jehovah, sometimes the real spiri- 
tual Israel included in this number. But the representation of the 
Jewish nation as atoning for the sins of the GentUes, or of the pious 
Jews as atoning for the sins of the whole nation, is without analogy in 
any other part of the Old Testament. The objections which have now 
been stated to these various hypotheses may negatively serve to recom- 
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mend the -one adopted in the Targtim and by Kimclii.and Abarbenel, 
who represents tbe cliampions of tbe otbers as struck witb judicial 
blindness. Tbis ancient doctrine of tbe Jewisb Cburcb, and of tbe great 
majority of Cbristian writers, is tbat tbe servant of tbe Lord is tbe Messiah. 
Tbe lengtbs of paradoxical extravagance to wbicb tbe unbelieving critics 
are prepared to go ratber than admit tbis supposition, may be leamed 
from Knobers- positive assertion, tbat tbe Old Testament Messiab as no- 
wbere represented eitber as a teacber or a sufferer, and tbat tbe later 
cbapters of Isaiab contain no allusion to a Messiab at all. In favour of 
the Messianie exposition may be m'ged not only tbe tradition of tbe Jewish 
Church akeady cited, and the perfect facility witb wbich this hypothesis at 
once accommodates itself to all the requisitions of tbe passages to which. it is 
applied, but also tbe explicit and repeated application of tbese passages tp 
Jesus Cbrist in tbe New Testament. Tbese applications will be noticed 
senahm as tbe texts successively present tbemselves. To this first verse 
tbere are several allusions more or less distinet and unequivoeal. Besides 
the espress citation of it, with tbe next three verses in Mat. xii. 19-21, 
there is an «bvious allusion to its terms, or rather a direct appHcation of 
them made by God himself, in the descent of the Holy Spirit on our 
Saviour at his baptism, and in the words pronounced firom heaven then and 
at the time of bis transfiguration : This is my beloved 8on in ichom I am well 
jjleased (Mat. ii. 17, xvii. 5). The conneeting link between the Servant 
of Isaiah and tbe Son of Matthew, is afforded by tbe iraTc of ihe Septua- 
gint, whieh includes both ideas. According to the explanation which bas 
just been given, vVog is neither a translation of *15)^, nor a perversion of its 
meaning, but a clearer designation of the subject of tbe prophecy. That 
Cbrist was sent to the Jews and not the G-entiles, is only true of bis 
personal ministry and not of bis whole work as continued by bis foUowers, • 
who wei'e expressly commissioned to go into all tbe world, to make dis- 
ciples of all nations, tbe only restriction imposed being that of hec/inning at 
Jerusalem. It only remaias to be considered, whetber tbis applieation of 
the title and tbe description to om* Saviour is exclusive of all others, as its 
advocates commonly maintaiu. This inquiry is suggested by the fact, 
which all interpreters admit, that Israel, the chosen people, is not only 
called by tbis same name, but described as haviag some .of the same 
attributes, not only elsewherc, but in this very context, and especially 
in vers. 19, 20, of tbis cbapter, wbere any other explanation of tbe terms, 
as we sball see, is altogether iaadmissable. Assuming, then, that tbe 
Messiah is tbe servant of Jebovab introduced at the beginning of tbe 
cbapter, tbere are only two ways of accounting for the subsequent nse of 
ibe same language with respect to Israel. Tbe first way is by alleging 
a total difference of subject in the different places ; whieh in fact though 
not in form is to decline all explanation of tbe faet in question, as being 
either needless or impossible. That sucb a twofold application of equi- 
valent expressions to entirely different subjects is conceivable, and must 
in certain cases be assumed, tbere is no need of denying. But unless 
we abandon all attempt tp interpret language upon' any settled prineiple, 
we cannot but admit that nothing sbort of exegetical necessity can justify 
the reference of the same descriptive terms to different subjects iu one and- 
tbe same context. If tben there is an exegetical bypoliiesis by which- 
these appHcations can be reconeiled, without doing violence to usage or ; 
analogy, it seems to be clearly entitled to the preference. Such a hypo- . 
thesis, it seems to me, is one obscurely stated by some older writers, but 
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which may;be more satisfactorily propounded thns, tliat by tbe servant of 
t7e7iot;a^ in these Later Prophecies of Isaiah, we are to understahd the 
church with its Head> or rather the Messiah with the church which is his 
body, sent by Jehovah to reclaim the world from its apostacy and ruin. 
This agrees exactly with the mission both of the Eedeemer and his people 
as described in Scripture, and accounts for all the variations which em- 
barrass the interpretation of the passages in question upon any more 
exelusive exegetieal hypothesis. Itis also favoured by the analogy.of Deut. 
xviii. where the promised Prophet, aceording to the best interpretation, is 
not Christ exclusively, but Christ as the Head of the prophetic body who 
possessed his spirit. Another analogy is fumished by the use of the 
phrase AhrahmrCs seed, both individually and coUectively. Hewhom Paul 
describes as the seed of Abraham, and Moses as a prophet like untohim- 
self, in a personal but not an exelusive sense, is described by Isaiah as the 
servant of Jehovah, in his own person, but not to the exclusion of his 
people, so far as they can be considered his co-workers or his representa- 
tives. Objeetions founded on the want of agreement between some of these 
descriptions and the recorded charaeter of Israel, are connected with a 
superficial view of Israel, considered simply as a nation and like other 
nations, except so far as it was brought inta external and fortuitous con- 
nection with the true religion. An essential feature in the theory proposed 
is that this raee was set apart and organised for a^specifie purpose, and 
that its national character is eonstantly subordinate to its ecelesiastical 
relation. There is precisely the same variation in the language used . 
respecting it as in the use and application of the term kxXjjff/a in the New 
Testament. Israel is sometimes described as he was meant to be, and as . 
he should have been ; sometimes as he actually was. The name is some^ 
times given to the whole race and sometimes to the faithful portion of it; 
or, which aniounts to the same thing, it is sometimes tised to denote the 
real, sometimes the nominal Israel. The apparent violence of applying 
the same description to an individual person and a body, wiU be lessened 
by considering, that the former, i. e. Christ was in the highest and truest 
^ense the servant of Jehovah and his messenger to man, but that his body, 
church, or people, was, ahd is, a sharer in the same vocation, under the 
gospel as an instrument or fellow-worker, under the law as a type or repre- 
sentative bf the one who had not yet become visible. Hence the same 
things might be predicated to a great extent of both. As the Messiah was 
the servant ancl messenger of God to the nations, so was Israel. It was his 
niission also . to diffase the true religion and reclaim the nations. From 
the very first it was intended that the law should go forfch from Zion and . 
the word of the Lord firom Jerasalem. (Chap. ii. 3.) The national restric- 
tions of the old economy were not intended to exclude the Gentiles from 
the church, but to preserve the church from assimilation to the G-entiles. 
All the world might have come in if they would, by complying with the terms 
preseribed.; and nothing is more clear from the Old Testament than the 
fact that the privileges of the chosen people were not meant to be restricted , 
even then to the natural descendants of Israel, for this would have excluded 
proselytes entirely. Multitudes did embrace the true religion before 
Christ came ; and that more did not, was partly their own fault, partly the 
fault of the chosen people, who neglected or mistook their high voeation 
as the Messiah's representative and as Jehovah's messenger. If ifc be asked, 
how the difierent applications of this honourable title aretobe distinguished 
ao as to avoid confusion or eaprieious inconsistency, the answer is as follows : ; 
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Wliere the terms are in their nature applicable botla to Christ as the Head 
and to his church as the Body, there is no need of distinguishing at all 
between them. Where sinfal imperfection is implied in what is said, it 
must of course be applied to the body only. Where a freedom from such 
imperfection is implied, tbe language can have a direct and literal reference 
only to the Head, but may be considered as descriptive of the body, in so 
far as its idea or design is concerned, though not in reference to its actual 
condition. Lastly, when auytbing is said implying deity or infinite merit, 
the application to tbe Head becomes not only predominant but exclusive. 
It may further be observed that as the church, aceording to this view of 
the matter, represents its Head, so it is reprfesented by its leaders, whether 
prophets, priests, or kings ; and as all these functions were to meet in 
Christ, so all of them may sometimes be particularly prominent in prophecy. 
"With this explanation, the hypothesis proposed may be considered as ap- 
proaching very nearly to the one maintaiued by Umbreit in his work upon 
the Servant of God {Knecht Gottes, Hamburg, 1840), as well as in his 
Commentary on Isaiah. A similar theory is broached by Ewald, but witli 
tbis essential difference, that he excludes all referenceto Christ, and iden- 
tifies the Messiah of these propbecies witb Cjrus. A correct view of tbe 
manifold and variable usage of tbe title i^inj H^]^ is given by G-esenius in 
his Thesaurus and the later editions of bis Lexicon. How far the theory 
bere stated with respect to tbe Hin* 'TSJ? is eitber necessary to explain tbe 
prophecies or really consistent witb their terms can only be determincd by 
a specific application of the principle to the successive parts of tbe descrip- 
tion. If applied to this fixst verse, it would determine its interpretation, as 
describing Israel, the ancient church, to be in a peculiar sense tbe servant 
of Jehovah, protected and sustained by Him, enlightened by a special reve- 
lation, not forhis own exclusive use, but as a source of saving Hght to the 
surrounding nations. . At the same time it would sbew him to possess this 
character, not in his rigbt, but in that of another, as the representative and 
instrument of one who, thougb be was with God and was God, took upon bim 
theform of a servant, and receivedthe Spirit without measure, tbathemight 
be a light to lighten the Gentiles as well as ilie glory qfhis people Israel. (Luke 
ii. 32.) The reference to Cbrist is here so evident, however, that there is 
no need of supposing any distinct reference to his people at all, nor any 
advantage in so doing, except tbat of rendering the subsequent verses still 
more significant, as descriptive, not only of his personal ministry, but of the 
spirit and conduct of bis people, both before and affcer bis appearance. 

2. Me shall not cry (or call alotid), andhe shall not raise (his voice), and 
he shall not let his voice he heard in the street (or abroad, wiibout). The 
Vulgate strangely supplies ^a^^S after Kfe>? {non accipiet personam), and so 
obtains the customary technical expression for respect of persbns or judicial 
partiality. This construction, which was probabiy suggested by tbe sup- 
posed analogy of chap. xi. 3, 4, is precluded by its want of agreement witb 
what goes before and follows. The same objection lies, thougb in a less 
degree, against Cocceius's construction of the verb as a reflexive (se efferet), 
whicb is, moreover, not gi-ammatically tenable. It is not even necessary 
to assume an ellipsis of tbe noun voice in tbe first clause, althougb tbis 
may be required to make the sense clear in a version. Tbe Hebrew con- 
struction is continued tbrougb botb clauses, i. e. botb verbs govem the same 
nonn. He shall not raise nor suffer to he lieard in the street his voice. Tbe 
simple meaning of tbe verse is, he sball not be noisy, but quiet. Grotius 
supposes an allusion to the fact, that angry persons often speak so loud 
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at home as to be heard in the street. Clerictis justly denies any special 
reference to anger, but perhaps goes too far when he translates I?*P^!, dahit 
operam ut audiatur. The idea seems rather to be that of suffering the voice 
to be heard in publie places. As applied both to Christ and to the church, 
this verse describes a silent, unostentatious method of proceeding. The 
quotation in Mat. xii. 18 is commonly explained as referring to our Saviour's 
mild and modest demeanour ; but it rather has respect to the nature of his 
kingdom, and to the means by which it was to be established. His for- 
bidding the announcement of the miracle is not recorded simply as a trait 
of personal character, but rather as implying that a pubHc recognition of 
his claims was not included in his present purpose. 

3. A bruised (or crusJied) reed he will not hreah, and a dim wich Jie will 
not quench ; hy the truth will he hring forth judgment. The verbs of the 
first clause have no exact equivalents in English. The first appears to 
raean broken but not broken off, which last is denoted by the other. Cleri- 
cus supposes an allusion to the growing plant, which may be broken and 
yet hve, but if entirely broken off must die. — The common version, smok- 
ing flax, is that of the Septuagint and Vulgate. The JBEebrew noun really 
denotes flax (Exod. ix. 31), but the adjective means faint or dim ; so that 
in order to convey the meaning in translation, the former must be taken in 
the specific sense oiwick, which it also has in chap. xliii. 17. The appli- 
cation of these figm*es to the sparing of enemies, or the indulgence of weak 
friends, or the sustentation of sincere but feeble faith, is too specific and 
exclusive. The verse continues the description of the mode in which the 
Messiah and his people were to hring forth judgment to the nations, or ia 
other words, to spread the true religion. It was not to be by clamour or 
by violence. The first of these ideas is expressed in the preceding verse, 
the last in this. That such is the true import of the words is clear firom 
the addition of the last clause, which would be unmeaning if the verse re- 
lated merely to a compassionate and sympathetic temper. That this verse 
is included in Matthew's quotation (chap. xii. 19), shews that he did not 
quote the one before it as descriptive of a modest and retiring disposition. 
For although such a temper might be proved by Chrisfs prohibiting the 
publication of his miracles, this prohibition could not have been cited as an 
evidence of tenderness and mildness. The only way in which the whole 
quotation can be made appropriate to the case in hand, is by supposing that 
it was meant to be descriptive, not of our Saviour's human virtues,"but of 
the natura of his kingdom and of the means by which it was to be estab- 
lished. That he was both lowly and compassionate is true, but it is not 
the truth which he established by his conduct upon this occasion, nor the 
truth which. the evangelist intended to illusteate by the citation of these 
words. As well in their original connection as in Matthew's application of 
them, they describe that kingdbm which was not of this world ; which came 
"not with observation" (Luke xvii. 20) ; which was " neither meat nor drink, 
but righteousness and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost" (Eom. xiv. 17); 
whichwas founded and promoted, not by might nor by power, but by the Spirit- 
of the Lord ; and of which its Eounder said (John xviii. 36), Ifmy hingdom 
were of tkis world, then woidd my servantsfght, that I should not be delivered 
to the Jews, but now is my kingdom notfromhence. And again (John xviii. 
27), when Pilate said unto him, Art thou a king then? Jesus answered, 
Thou sayest (rightly) that lam a king ; to this end was Iborn, andfor this 
cause came linto the world, that Ishould bear witness to the truth ; every one 
that is of the truth heareth my voice. How perfectly does this august descrip- 
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tion tally witli the great prophetic pieture of tlie Servant of Jehovah who 
was to bring forth judgment to the nations, and in doing so was not to cry, 
or raise his voice, or let men hear it in the streets, not by brutal force to 
break the crushed reed or queneh the dim wick, but to conquer by healing 
and imparting strength. This passage also throws hght pn the true sense 
of the somewhat obscure phrase ^P.^]?., by showing that it means vnth re- 
spect to the truth, which is here equivalent to saying hy the truth. This con- 
struction, by presentiag an antithesis between the true and false way of 
bringing forth judgment to the Gentiles, is much to be preferred to those 
constructions which explain the phrase as simply meaning in truth, {i. e. 
truly), or in permanence, (i. e. surely), or unto truth, {i. e. so as to establish 
and secure it). All these may be suggested as accessory ideas ; but the 
main idea seems to be the one first stated, namely, that the end in question 
is to be accompUshed not by clamour, not by violence, but by the truth. 

4. He shall not he dim, and he shall not he crushed, until he shall set 
judgvient in the earth, and for his lav) the isles shall- icait. He shall 
neither conc[uer nor be conquered by violence. This verse is a new proof 
that the one beforeit does not describe mere tendemess and pity for the 
weak. The antithesis would then be, he shall neither be unkind to the 
infirm nor infirm himself. On the other hand, the sense is clear and per- 
tinent, if ver. 3 means that he shall not use violence towards those who are 
weaker than himself, and ver. 4 that he shall not suffer it from those who 
are more powerfal; or rather that he shall not subdue others, nor himself 
be subdued by force. Some interpreters haye been misled, by not observing 
the exact correspondence of the verbs HD?? and ^•"1">J with the adjectives 
' nns and r"'^?- The same oversight has led Cocceius and Vitringa to derive 
f'1">* from f •11, to run, and to understand the clause as meaning that he shall 
neither be remiss nor precipitate. This construction, it is true, makes the 
clause itself more antithetical and pointed, bufc only by the sacrifice of an 
obvious and beautiful antithesis between it and the first clause of yer. 3. — 
To set or jil^^f^^ jud/pnent in the earth is to estabhsh and confirm the true 
rehgion. — ^By his law we are to understand his word or revelation, con- 
sidered as a rule of duty. — Here agaiQ the islands is a poetical expression 
for the nations, or more specifically for the transmarine and distant nations. 
The restriction of the term to Europe and Asia Minor (J. D. Michaehs) is 
as false in geography as it is in taste, — On the ground that the heathen 
could not wait or hope for that of which they were entu^ely ignorant, some 
imderstand the last vei'b as meaumg they shall trust (i.e. after they have 
heard, they shall beUeve it). Besides the preference thus given to a second- 
ary over a primary and proper sense, the general meaning of the clause, 
and its connection with what goes before, appear to be misapprehended. 
The hope meant is not so much subjective as objeetive. The thing de- 
scribed is not fche feehng of the Gentiles towards the truth, but theh' de- 
pendence on it for salvation, and on Christ for the knowledge of the truth 
itself. For his laiv the isles are ivaiting [ot musc ivait), and till it comes, 
they must remain in darkness. 

6. Thics sailh the mighty {God), Jehovah, creating the heavens and 
stretching them put, spreading the eartli and its issues, giving hrecith to the 
people on it, and spirit to those walking in it. Ewald refers thus saith to 
the preceding verses, which he Supposes to be here described as the words 
of God himself. But as the following Terses also contain the words of God, 
there is no need of departing from the ordinary usage of the Seriptures, 
according to which the name of the speaker is prefixed to the report of what 
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lie says. We may indeed assume aneqtial conneetion witli what goes before 
and followSj as if he had said, Tkus hath Jehovah spoJcen, and he speaks 
still further.—The appeal is so direetly to the power of Jehovah, that the 
name ?^n, whieh is expressive of that aittribute, ought not to he resdlved into 
the general term God. (See chap. v. 16, vol. i. p. 136.)— The substitution 
of the preterite for the participle in the English Version (he that created 
ihe heavens, and slretched them out) is not only a gratuitous departure from 
the form of the original, but hides firom the English reader the iallusion to 
the ereative power of God, as eonstantly exereised in the contiaued existence 
of his works. The same figure is exhibited more fully in ehap. xl. 22, and 
the places there referred to. (See above, p. 112, 118.) — ^This elause is not 
a seientific, but a poetical description. To the eye, the heavens have the 
appearance of a canopy or curtain, and the verdant surface of the earth that 
of a carpet. There is no need, therefore, of supplying a distinet verb to 
govern its issues. V\?^, though originally used to sighify the beating out of 
metal into thin plates, has acquired in usage the more general sense of 
spreading or expanding, and is equally applicable to the earth as an appa- 
; rently flat sm*face, and to its vegetation as the tapestry which covers it. 
The Prophefs picture is completely marred by making Vpy\ mean consoli- 
dating, which is whoUy inappropriate to n'»^^^^, and has no etymologieal 
foundation. Even J?*i?!^ in thefirst chapter of Genesis means an eaypanse; 
the idea of a firmament comes not from the Hebrew, but the aneient ver- 
sions. No single Enghsh word is so appropriate as issues to express both 
the meaning and the derivation of the corresponding one in Hebrew, whieh 
denotes the things that eome out of the earth, its produce, growth, or vege- 
tation, with particular allusion here to grass.— Here, as in ehap. xl. 7, the 
WQxdi people is evidently used in application to the whole human raee, a fact 
of some imporfcanee in the exposition of what follows. Coeceius alone 
supposes an antithesis between the peoph (i.e. Israel) and the rest of men. 
If this had been intended, the word spirit would no doubt have been con- 
nected with the former. By the side of this may be placed Kimehi's notion, 
that a contrast was intended between men and brutes, on theground that 
*V2m is limited in usage to the former. bD''??"'^ in the first clause of this 
verse is explained by some as a.pluralis ■majestaticus^hj others as a singular 
form peeuhar to the ^^ verbs and their derivatives. (See vol. i. p. 184.) 
— The enumeration of Jehovah's attributes in this verse is intended to 
accredit the assurances contained in .the context. 

6. I Jehovah have called thee in righteousness, and ivill lay hold of thy 
hand (or hold itfast), and vxill Tceep thee, and ivill give theefora covenant of 
the people, for a light of the Gentiles. — The aet of ealling here implies 
selection, designation, and providential introduction to Grod's service. — In 
righteomness, i.e. iij the exercise of righteousness on Grod's part, including 
the fulfilment of his promises as well as of his threatenings. — Unto righteous- 
ness, i.e. to be righteous, is an idea foreign from the context, and one which 
would not have been thus expressed in Hebrew. Lowth's translation (for 
a Hghteoiis putpose), although too paraphrastical, may be eonsidered ag 
substantially identieal with that first stated. Those of Gesenius [to salva- 
tion) and Hitzig {in grace) iare equally gratuitous, and contrary to usage. — 
I willhold theefast, and thereby hold thee up, sustain thee. (See above, 
ver. 1.) — ^Lowth and Barnes esteem it an improvenient of the eommon Eng- 
lish Version, to ehange heep into preserve. — I will give theefor, z.e. create, 
appoint, or constitute thee. — ^Hitzig understands by ^V ^^^? ^ covenant- 
peopU (Bundesvolk), Ewald a mediatorial people (Mittelsvolk), both 
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denoting a people called or sent to aet as a mediator or a bond of iinion 
between Grod and the nations. But tliis, although it yields a good sense,' 
is a German and English rather than a Hebrew construction, the instances 
in which a prefixed noun qualifies the other being very rare and dubious. 
This objeetion is sufficient, without adding that the phrase as thus explained 
would be inapplicable to an individual, whereas the other epithets employed 
are equally appropriate to persons and commnnities. Most other writers 
are agreed in adhering to the obvious construction and in understanding by 
a covenant qf the people a negotiator between Grod and the people. This use 
of covenant, although unusual, is in itself not more unnatural or forced than 
that of light ia the next phrase. As light of the nations must mean a source 
or dispenser of light to them, so covenant of people, in the very same sen- 
tence, may naturally mean the dispenser or mediator of a covenant with 
them. The only reason why the one appears less natural and simple than 
the other, is that light is habitually used ia various languages both for the 
element of light and for its source or a luminous body, whereas no such 
twofold usage of the other word exists, although analogies might easily be 
traced in the usage of such words as justice for judge, counsel for counsellor, 
in both which cases the functionary takes the name of that which he dis- 
penses or administers. — ^But supposing this to be the true construction of 
the phrase, the question still arises, who are the eontracting parties, or in 
other words, what are we to understand by people? The great majority of 
writers make it mean the Jews, the chosen people of Jehovah, and the cove- 
nant the mediator or negotiator of a new covenant between them and Jeho- 
vah, aceording to the representation in Jer. xxxi. 31-33. To this it may 
be objected that DJ^ has not the arfcicle as usual when employed in that 
sense, and that even with the article it is applied in the preceding verse to 
mankind in general. To this it may be added that the word nations in the 
next clause may as well be exegetical oipeople as in contrast with it. The 
first supposition is indeed much more natural, because the words are in such 
close conneetion, and because there is no antithesis between the correlative 
expressions, light and covenant. To this it is replied, that the reference to 
Israel in this case is determined by the clear unambiguous analogy of chap. 
xlix. 8, where the phrase recurs and in a snnilar connection. This conclu- 
sion not only rests upon a false assumption as to the meaning of the context 
there, but is directly contradicted by the language of ver. 6, where it is ex- 
pressly said that it was not enough for Christ to be the restorer of Israel, he 
must also be a light to the Gentiles; and in direct continuation of this pro- 
mise it is added in ver. 8, without the show of a distinction or antithesis, 
that he should be a covenant of the people, (i. e. of the nations), to restore or 
re-establish the earth (nofc the land, whieh is a perfectly gratuitous restric- 
tion), to cause to he iiiherited the desolate heritages, {i. e. the ruins of an apos- 
tate world), and to say to the prisoners, Go forth, the arbitrary reference of 
which words to the Babylonish exile is in fact the only ground for the opi- 
nion now disputed. So far is this passage, then, from disproving the wide 
explanation of the word DJ? in the place befoi-e us, that it really affords a 
very strong analogieal reason in its favour, and we need no longer hesitate 
to understand the clause as a deseriptioa of the servant qf Jehovah in the 
character, not only of a light (or an enlightener) to the nations, but of a 
mediator or negotiator between G-od and the people, i. e. men in general. 
These are epithets applying ia their highest sense to Chrisfc alonc; to whom 
they are in fact appHedby Simeon (Luke ii. 32), and Paul (Acts xiii. 47). 
That neither of these quotes the phrase a covenant of tlie peopile, does not 
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prove that it has no relation to the Gentiles, but only that it does not 
relate to them exelusively , but to tbe wbole hmnan race ; whereas the other 
phrase, as applying specifically to the Gentiles, and as being less ambiguons, 
was exactly suited to Paul's purpose. — ^At the same time let it be observed 
that this description is entirely appropriate, not only to the Head but to the 
Body also in subordination to him. Not only the Messiah but the Israel 
of God was sent to be a mediator or connecting Hnk between Jehovah and 
the nations. The meaning put upon 0? '^*'^? hy Hitzig and Ewald, although 
not philologically accurate, is perfectly consistent with tlie teachings of the 
Old Testament respecting the mission and vocation of Israel, the ancient 
Church, as a covenant-race or middle-people between God and the apostate 
nations. 

7. To open blind eyes, to bring out from prison the bondman, from the 
house of confinement the dwellers in darkness. This was the end to be ac- 
complished by the Servant of Jehovah in the character or office just ascribed 
to him. The spiritual evils to be remedied are represented under the figures 
of imprisonment and darkness, the removal of the latter having obvious 
allusion to the Ught of the nations in ver. 6. The fashionable explanation 
of these words, which refers them to the restoration of the Jews from exile, 
is encumbered with various and complex difficulties. What is said of bon- 
dage must be either strictly understood or metaphorically. If the former 
be preferred, how is it that the Prophet did not use expressions more 
exactly descriptive of the state of Israel in Babylon ? A whole nation car- 
ried captive by its enemies could hardly be described as prisoners in dark 
dungeons. Knobel, with readiness almost rabbiQical, supplies the neces- 
sary fact by saying that a part of the Jews were imprisoned. But even 
granting that they were in prison, were they also blind ? If it be said that 
this is a figurative representation of confinement in the dark, the principle 
of strict interpretation is abandoned, and the imprisonment itself may be a 
metaphor for other evils. There is then left no specific reason for apply- 
ing this description to the exile any more than to a hundred other seasons 
of calamity. Another and more positive objection to this limitation is that 
it connects this verse with only part of the previous deseription, and that 
the part to which it bears the least resemblance. Even supposing what has 
been disproved, that covenant of the people has respect tq Israel alone, how 
is it that the other attribute, a light to the Gentiles, must be excluded in 
interpreting what foUows ? It was surely not in this capacity that the Ser- 
vant of Jehovah was to set the Jewish exiles free. If it be said that this 
verse has respect to only one of these two characters, this supposition is 
not only arbitrary, but doubly objectionable ; first, because it passes over 
the nearest antecedent (D*)3 SiN) to connect the verse exclusively with one 
more distant (D? ^*'^?)» and then, because it passes by the very one to 
which the figures of this verse have most analogy. The opening of the 
eyes and the dieliverance of those that sit in darkness are correlative expres- 
sions to the light of the Gentiles, which on this account, and as the nearest 
antecedent, must decide the sense of this verse, if that sense depend on 
either of these attributes exclusively. / will make thee a light to the Gen- 
tiles, to open 'the blind eyes, &c., cannot mean, I will make thee an instruc- 
tor of the heathen to restore the Jews from captivity in Babylon. Whether 
the verse before us therefore be strictly or figuratively understood, it cannot 
be applied to the captivity without doing violence at once to the text and 
context. The very same reasoning applies to the analogous expressions 
nsed in chap. xlix. 9, and thus corroborates our previous conclusion, that 
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the context in neitlier of these places favourSj mucli less requires, the re- 
striction of 0^ ^*^! *o ^^ Jews. The only natural interpretation of the 
verse before us is that whicli makes it figurative like the one preceding it, 
and the only natural interpretation of its figures is the one which under- 
stands them as descriptive of spiritual bHndness and spiritual bondage, 
both which are metaphors of constant appheation to the natural conditioh 
of mankind ia the Old as well as the New Testament. The removal of 
these evils is the work of Christ, as the revealer of the Father who " has 
brought life and immortahty to hght;" but iu subordination to him, and 
as his rej)resentative, his church may also be correctly represented as a 
covenant of the people and a light of the nations ; since the law, though 
a divine revelation, was to go forth from Zion, and. the word of the Lord 
from Jerusalem. 

8. / am (TeJiovah, that is ony name, and my glory to another will I nbt 
give, and my praise to graven images. The name Jehovah is here used 
with emphasis iu reference to its etymological import as descriptive of a 
self-existent, independent, and eternal being. There is no sufficient ground 
for the opinion that the pronoun ><-in is ever used as a divine name, cog- 
nate and equivalent to Jehovah. In this case, the obvious and usual con- 
struction is entu'ely satisfactory. Graven images are here put, as in. many 
othtr cases, for idols in general, without regard to the mode of their for- 
mation. The connection of this verse with what precedes may seem obscure, 
but admits of an easy explanation. From the assertion of Jehovah's power 
and perfection as a ground for his people's confidence, the Prophet now 
proceeds, by a natural transition, to eshibit it ia contrast with the impo- 
tence of those gods in whom the Gentiles trusted. These are represented 
not only as inferior to God, but as his enemies and rivals, any act bf wor- 
ship paid to whom was so much taken from what he claimed as his own, 
and as his own exclusively. The general doctrine of the verse is that true 
and false religion cannot co-exist ; because, however tolerant idolatry may 
be, it is essential to the worship of Jehovah to be perfectly exclusive of 
all other gods. This is included in the very name Jehovah, and accounts 
for its solemn proclamation here. 

9. Thejirst {or former) things — lo, they have come, and neio things I {am) 
telling; hefore tliey springfoHh (sprout or germinate) Iwillmahe{ox let) you 
hear (them). This is an appeal to former prophecies aheady verified, as 
grounds of confidence in those yet unfalfiUed. The attempts whieh have 
been made to give specific meanings to former ihings and neio things, as 
denotiug certain classes of prophecies, are unsuccessful, because perfectly 
gratuitous. The most plausible hypothesis of this kind is Vitringa's, which 
applies the one term to the prophecies respeeting Cyrus and the Babylonish 
exile, the other to the prophecies respecting the Messiah and the new dis- 
pensation. But the simple meaning of the words appears to be, that as 
former prophecies (not of Isaiah but of older prophets) had come to pass, 
so those now uttered should be likewise verified. The strong and beauti- 
ful expression in the last clause can only mean that the events about to be 
predicted were beyond the reach of human foresight, and is therefore de- 
structive of the modern notion, that these prophecies were written after 
Cyrus had appeaVed, and at a time when the further events of his history 
could be foreseen by an observer of unusual sagaeity. Such a prognosti- 
cator, unless he was also a deliberate deceiver, a charge which no one 
brings against this wiiter, could not have said of what he thus foresaw, 
that he announced it before it had begun to germinate, i. e. while the seed 
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was in the eartli, and before any outward indications of the plant could be 
perceived. As tbis embraces all the writer's prophecies, it throws the date 
of composition back to a period before the rise of Cyrus, and thereby helps 
to invalidate the arguments in fayour of regarding it as contemporaneous 
with the Babylonish exile. 

10. Sing to Jehovah a new song, his praisefrom the eiid qf the earth, 
(ye) going dmon tothe sea and its fidness, isles and their inhabkants I To 
sing a new song, according to Old Testament tisage, is to praise God for 
some new manifestation of his power and goodness. It implies, therefore^ 
not only fi:esh praise, but a fresh occasion for it. Eeduced to ordinary 
prose style, it is a prediction that changes are to take place joyfully affect- 
ing the condition of the whole world. Tfaat this is a hyperbole, relating 
to the restoration of the Jews fi:om Babylon is too gratuitous and forced 
a supposition to be imposed upon any reader of the propheey against his 
will. Let those who ean, receive and make the most of it. The great 
majority of readers will be apt to reject an assumption which has no.foun- 
dation in the text, and which reduces a subHme prediction to an extrava- 
ganzji.— Gesenius, for some reason not explaiued, chooses to read at instead 

,oi from the end. The obvious meaning of the phrase is, that the sound 
of praise should be heard coming froin the remotest quarters. Its fulness 
may either be connected with the sea, and both dependent on go down (to 
the sea anddts fuhiess), or regarded as a distinct object of address. In 
the latter case, the marine animals would seem to be intended ; in the 
former, the whole mass of water with its contents ; the last is more 
poetical and natural. The antithesis is then between the sea with its 
fi:e'quenters bn the one hand, and the isles with their iohabitants on the 
other. 

11. The desert and ils towns shall raise (the voice), the enclosures (or en- 

campments, in which) Kedar dwells ; the dwellers in ihe Rock shall shout, 

from the top of mountains shall they cry aloud. This is a direct continua- 

.tion of the previous description, in which the whole world is represented as 

exulting in the promised change. The reference of this verse to the course 
of the retuming esiles through the intervening desert is forbidden by the 
mention of the sea and its fulness, the isles, and the ends of the earth, in 
the preceding and foUowing verses. If these are not all parts of the same 
great pictm-e, it is impossible to frame one. If they are, it is absurd to take 
the first and last parts in their widest sense as an extravagant hyperbole, 
\and that which is between them in its strictest sense as a literal descrip- 
tion. The only consistent supposition is, that sea, islands, deserts, moun- 
tains, towns, and camps, are put together as poetical ingredients of the 
general cohception, that the earth in all its parts shall have occasion to re- 
joice.— The mention of cities as existing in the wildemess appears less 
strange.in the original than ia a modem version, because both the leading 
words ("i^^D and "T^J^) have a greater latitude of meanihg than their usual 
equivalents ; the first denotiag ]properly a pasture-ground, and being apphc- 
able, therefore, to any imcultivated region, whether unhihabited or not, the 
other answering to toim in its widest English sense, iuclusive of both villages 
: and cities. There is no need, therefore, of supposing a particular aUusion 
to oases in the arid desert, or of assuming, as G-esenius does in his Thesau- 
rus, that 'l^V soinetimes means nothing more than a militaiy statioh, post, 
or watch-tower (See chap. i. 8.)— The translation of ^'''l^fD by villages is too 
restricted, since the Hebrew word is applicable also to coUections of tents or 
nomadic encampments, which appears to be the prominent idea here. Kedar 
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•was the seeond son of Ishmael (Gen. xxv. 13). Here, as in chap. xxi. 16, the 
name is put for his descendants, or by a natural metonymy for the Arabians 
in general, The rabbinical name for the Arabic language is the tongue of 
Kedar. The Septuagint takes it as the name of the country {and those in- 
hahUing Kedar). The Yulgate makes this elause a promise {Kedar shall 
dwell in houses), and the preceding verb a passive (jet the desert and its 
towns le exalted). Cocceius has the same construction, but gives both the 
verbs an imperative meaning, and follows the Septuagint in explaiaing 
Kedar {efferat se desertum et ojppida ejus ; per pagos habitetur Kedarena). 
Most witers, ancient and modem, have regarded a relative construction as 
more natural {which Kedar doth inhahit.) The use of Kedar as a feminine 
is contrary to general usage, which distinguishes between the name of the 
country as feminine and that of the nation possessing it as mascuhne. The 
rabbins explain it by supposing an elKpsis of n^y before it. More probably, 
however, it is an irregularity or lieence of construction, such as we have 
seen.already in chap. xxi. 2, and elsewhere. — ^Vitringa, J. D. Miehaelis, and 
some later writers, explain y^5 as the proper name of Petra ; but the whole 
connection renders it more natural to take it in its general sense of roch, and 
as correspondiug, not so much to Kedar as to the appellatives, desert, towns, 
encampments, mountaius. 

12. They shall place (or give) io Jehovah honour, and his praise in the 
islands they shall shewforth (or declare). Slill another mode of saying, 
the whole world shall praise him. The islands are again mentioned, either 
as one out of several particulars before referred to, or with emphasis, as if 
he had said, even in the islands, beyond sea, and by implication in the 
furthest regions. — As the verb to give, in Hebrew usage, has the secondary 
sense of placing,. so the verb to place is occasionally used as an equivalent 
to that of giving. (See vol. i. p. 425.) The translation of the verbs 
in this verse as imperatives {let them give glory and declare), although 
substantially correct, is a needless departure fi:om the form of the original, 
in which the idea of command or exhortation in sufficiently implied, though 
not expressed. The verbs do not agree , with the series of nouns in the 
foregoing verse (deserfc, towns, &c.), for these could not celebrate Jehovah 
in the islands. The construction is indefinite, they, i. e. men in general, a 
form of speech of far more frequent oceurrence in Hebrew than would be 
suspected by a reader of the English Bible. 

13. Jehovah, like a strong one, will goforth; like a warrior (literally a 
man ofhattle) he willrouse {his) zeal; he will shout, yea, he will cry ; against 
hisfoes will make (or shew) himselfstrong. From the effect he now reverts 
to the efficient cause. The universal joy before described is to arise irom 
Jehovah's triumph over his enemies. The martial figures of the verse are 
intelligible in themselves, and all familiar to the usage of the Scriptures. 
Lowth and Barnes amend the common version of the first clause by read- 
ing, he shall march forth like a hero. The modern Germans also use the 
word Held (hero). Luther and Calvin prefer giant. It may be doubted 
whether any English word is more appropriate or strikiug than the strict 
trahslation strong or mighty. To goforth is the common Hebrew phrase 
for going out to war or battle. (See above, on chap. xl. 26.) Junius and 
Tremellius understand the plural hattles as a superlative expression, and 
translate the phrase vir hellicosissimus evigilans zelo. The versions of 
Clericus {yir militaris), and Vitringa {peritus hellator) greatly weaken the 
expression. '^^|'i? may either have its general sense of ardour, strong and 
violent affection of whatever kind, or its more speeific sense of jealousy, or 
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sensitive regard for his own lionour and for the welfare of his people. 
(See Yol. i. p. 206.) The idea is that of an ancient warrior eseiting 
his own courage by a shout or war-cry. The last clause may be under- 
stood to mean, he sliall prevail over his enemies ; but although this idea 
is undoubtedly included, it is best to retain the reflexive form and import 
of the verb, as far as may be, in translation. 

14. I have long heen still, (saying) J xoill hold my peace, I will restrain 
myself. (But now), lilce the travailing (ivoman) I wlll shrieJc, 1 xvill pant 
and gasp at once. The consecution of the tenses in the first clause has 
occasioned the most opposite constructions. Of these the most violent and 
ungrammatical is that of Augusti, who translates all the verbs of the verse 
as preterites. With this exception, it appears to be agreed on all hands 
that the verbs of the last clause are either futures proper, or descriptive 
presents, and the only question is in reference to those of the first. Ac- 
cording to Luther, these are all presents ; while the Yulgate, followed by 
most modern writerS, makes them all refer to past time. That such assimi- 
lations do occur, is certain ; but a general maxim of interpretation makes 
it highly desirable to regard the distinction of the tenses, where we can, as 
intentional and significant. Lowth and Ewald accordingly foUow the Sep- 
tuagint in retaining the future form of the second and third verbs, but read 
them interrogatively (I have long been silent ; shall I hold my peace and 
restrain myself for ever ?) This involves the necessity of reading i3^1J?<jn 
(/or ever?) and connecting it against the accents with what follows. It is 
■farue that interrogative sentences, without the interrogative partiele ex- 
pressed, are not unknown to Hebrew usage ; but their occurrence is com- 
paratively rare, and ought not to be assumed without necessity, which of 
course. has no existence if the clause can be affirmatively read without 
abandoning the strict sense of the fiiture. This can be done, as may be 
seen in the fcranslation above given, by regarding the second and third verbs 
as the expression of his own determination or intention while the silenee 
lasted. The omission of the verb to say before such repetitions or citations 
is not only fi-equent in general usage, but the more natural in this case from 
the fact that this whole verse is universally regarded as the words of G-od 
himself, although he is not expressly introduced as the speaker. The 
necessity of supplying (at least in thought) the words but now before the 
lasfc clause, is not peculiar to this view of the passage, but conmion to it 
with all others, except Augusti's paradoxical construction. The wordi*li|^?i? 
is twice used elsewhere by Isaiah (xxx. 6, lix. 5) as a noun meaning a viper 
or some other venomous serpent, in which sense it is also used by Job (xx. 
16). The general principles of analogical interpretation would require this 
sense to be retained here ; but the only writers who have ventured so to do 
are Junius and Tremellius, who translate the clause, ut panurientem viperam 
desolaho. Even the Eabbins give the word the sense of o'ying, which is 
plainly a conjecture from the context. Bochart attempts a compromise 
between the two opinions, by supposing that the word originally means to 
hiss like a serpent; and Gesenius connects it with n^ifSi to hlow. The only 
objection to the common version, shrieh or scream, is that it seems too strong 
both for the etymology and the analogy of the verbs which follow, and which 
seem to denote a suppressed sound rather than a loud one, I willpant and 
gasp at once. There is indeed another very ancient explanation of these 
two verbs, given in the Yulgate and by Calvin, Grotius, Hitzig, and Hende- 
werk, as well as in the English Yersion, I ivill destroy and devour at once. 
This refers ^'^^ to the root DP^ to lay waste (and more generally to destroy), 
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and gives ^S?^ the sense of s^allo-wing, and then (like y^2) that of destroy- 
ing. But ^KB' means elsewhere to ^yant ov gasp; and l3tJ>^ may be readily 
regarded as a synonyme, if derived from £3^3 i° ireathe, of whieh it would be 
the natural future. It is true that this verb does not oecur elsewhere, but 
its derivative nDK'^ hreatli is of perpetual occurrence ; and the very same 
writers -who reject the derivation from 0^5 on this ground, assume that of 
TlJI^S^ fi-om nj?£i, not only in the absence of any other instance, but in opposi- 
tion to the usage which determines it to be a noun. The authority of 
' Gesenius may be cited upon both sides of this question, not only from his 
earlier and later works, but from the last edition of his Lexicon, in which 
the two explanations of this clause are separately given as correct, the one 
tmder ^^^, which is explained as meaning to breathe hard, to pant, to blow, 
" e. g. of an angry person, Isa. xHi. 14," the other under ^'Q^, where the two 
verbs are translated, "I will destroy and gulp down together." The para- 
phrase added ia the latter case, "my wrath, long restrained, I will now 
let break forth," is no doubt the true sense of the verse oh either supposition. 

15. L icill lay wasfe mountains and hills, and all their Kerhage vnll L dry 
up ; and L tvill turn (literally place) streams to islands, and 'jpools (or lahes) 
will L dry up. Having described the effect and the cause of the great 
future change, he now describes the change itself, under the common form 
of a complete revolution in the faee of nature, sometimes with special re- 
ference to the heavens (chap. xiii. 10), sometimes (as here and in chap. 
XXXV. 6, 7) to the earth. It is strange that, with these analogies in view, : 
and after such descriptions as those previously given, any shoidd still sup- 
pose that by mountains and hills we are hei"e to understand States and 
governments, and by their herhs the citizens or subjects. There is more 
probabiHiy in the opinion that the verse contains an allusion to the 
ancient cultivation of the hills of Palestine, by means of terraces, many 
of which are still in existence. (See- vol. i. p. 182.) Houbigant 
and Lowth read 0'?V {dry deserts), which is not only needless but contrary 
to usage, as ^^^JV nowhere signifies deserts themselves, but always their in- 
habitants. G-esenius and the other modem writers suppose D''?** to be here 
used in the sense of diy land as opposed to water. The necessity of this , 
explanationmay,however, be avoided by adopting the ingenious suggestion of 
Clericus, that what is here described is the actual appeai'ance of islands in 
the channels of the streams on the subsiding of the water. — The drying of 
the bed of the Euphrates by Cyrus can at the utmost only be the subject 
of an indix-ect allusion. A Hteral prophecy of that event would be entirely 
misplaced in a series of bold metaphorieal descriptions. Rosenmuller goes 
to an extravagant length in attempting to connect this verse with the pre- 
ceding context by explaining it to mean that the excited warrior will dry up 
yegetation with his buming breath. 

18. And L xoill make the hlind walk %n a way they knew not, in paths 
they Jcnew not L will make them tread ; L will set (or turn) darkness before 
them to light, and ohliguities to straightness. These are the words ; L have 
made ihem (or done them) and have not left them. The particle before the 
first verb is conversive, i. e. gives a future meaning to the preterite, because 
preceded by the future proper. (See Nordheimer, § 219.) The ellipsis of 
the relative, which twice occurs in this clause, is precisely the same both in 
Hebrew and in English. — W^^f^Si^O may be translated crooked or uneven 
places, as opposed to what is level, or to superficial rectitude. (See above, 
on chap. xl. 4, p. 95.) The combination of these two antitheses (hght and 
dark, crooked and straight) shews clearly that they are both metaphorical 
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expressions for tlie same thiiig that is represented tmder other figures in 
the verse preceding, viz., total change ;, iawliat respect and by what means, 
the metaphors themselves do not determine. And yet some writers under- 
stand the first clause as specifically meaning that the exiles in Babylon 
should be delivered at a time and iu a manner which they had not expected; 
while another class apply the words esclusively to spiritual exercise or reli- 
giotis experience. To both these objects the description admifcs of an easy 
application ; but neither of them is to be considered its specific subject. 
It is impossible, without the utmost violenee, to separate this one lihk from 
the chaia of which it forms a parfc, that is to say, from the series of sfcrong 
and varied metaphors, by which the Prophet is expressing the idea of 
abrupt and total change. The same thing that is meant by the wasting of 
cultivated hills, the witheriug of herbage, and the drying up of streams and 
lakes, is also meant by the leading of bhnd ,men in a new path, i. e. causing 
them to witness things of which they had had no previous experience. — ^The 
usual construction of the last clause supplies a relative before the leading 
verb and takes it suffix as a dative — " these are the words or things which 
I have done for them and have not leffc them." Another construction 
separates the rdembers as distinct propositions — " these are the words (or 
the^things which I have promised to the people) ; I have made them and 
have not forsaken them." The simplest and most regular construction is 
that given by Jerome and Cocceius, which refers the pronouns not to a 
noim understood, but to the expressed antecedent : These are tJie worcls 
(i.e. my promises), I have performed them andhavenot ahandoned them, 
that is to say, I have not relinquished my design until it was accomplished. 
(Compare the last clause of Ezekiel, xvii. 24.) The translation of these 
verbs as fatures has arisen merely from a feeliag on the parfc of the inter- 
preter that the words ought to contain a promise ; whereas the promise is 
implied, or rather superseded by the declaration that the work is done 
abeady, or at least that the effect is ahready secured. The usual con- 
struction, which makes one a preterite and one a futm-e, is doubly arbitrary 
and capricious. 

17. They are turned hach, tliey shall he ashamed with shame {i. e. 
utterly ashamed), those irustincf in the graven iniage, those saying to the mol- 
ten image, Ye are our gods. This verse deseribes the effect to be prodaced 
by the expected changes on the enemies of God and the worshippers of 
idols. Tliey are turned hack, utterly defeated, foiled in theu" malicTiant 
opposition. Nor is this all ; for they are yet to be utterly ashamed, con- 
founded, disappointed, and disgraced. In the last clause it is plain that 
the graven and molten image are separated oaly by the paraUelism, because 
the address at the end is in the plural form, nofc thou art, but ye are our 
gods. On the usage of these two nouns, see vol. i. p. 482. 

18. Ye deaf, hear! and, ye hlind, looh to see I From the connection, this 
would seem to be a caU upon the worshippers of idols, to open their eyes 
and ears, and become conscious of their own delusions. — The infiaitive at 
the end of the sentence does not express the manner but the purpose of 
the act required. Yitringa's version therefore {videndo intuemini) is less 
cori'ectthB,nth.?LtoiSevome(intueminiadvidendum). 

19. Who{is)blind biit my servant, and deaf likemy msssengei- {ivhom) I 
will send ? Who {is) blind like tlie devoted one and blind like the servant of 
Jehovah ? Why should he caU the heathen bUnd and deaf, when Israel 
himself, with all his honours and advantages, refased to see or hear? The 
very people whose mission and vocation it was to make the G-entiles see 
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and liear, seemed to emulate their insensibility. The most difficult ex- 

pression in tMs verse is '^^^, wHeh the Seventy seem to have read Q y^^ 
and nnderstood as meaning those that have dominion over them. The 
various explanations of the common text may all be reduced to two dis- 
tinct senses of the verbal root, viz,, that of being at peace and that of being 
perfect or complete. The latter meaning is assumed by Luther, Calvin, 
Cocceius, and Vitringa ; while Clericus modifies it so as to mean a man of 
consianmate wisdom,, and Lowth one 2^^^f^(^t^y instnicted. On the other 
"hypothesis, Junius renders it donalus pace; G-esenius, thefnendof God ; 
Hitzig, Ewald, and Umbreit, the devoted or the God-devoted. This last is 

favoured by the analogy of Smj^ ™ Arabic, the name by which the 

Mohammedans describe themselves, and which denotes one who gives him- 
self to God. From the use of the Piel in the sense of completing, making 
good, repaying, are derived the Vulgate version {venundaius) and that of 
Rosenmiiller (redemptus). As to the application of the term here, Clericus 
supposes that it means the High Priest or some eminent person of the 
sacerdotal order. But the great majority of writers understand it as de- 
scriptive of Israel, the chosen people. The objections arising fi:om the use 
of simHar expressions at the beginning of the chapter with respect to the 
Messiah is usually set aside by arbitrarily assuming entire diversity of sub- 
ject. Henderson alone has the intrepidity to understand this verse of the 
Messiah likewise, accounting for the application of sueh epithets to such a 
subject by assuming that it expresses the opinion of the unbelieving Jews 
respecting Christ. The obvious objection to this mode of exposition is, 
that it opens the door to endless licence of interpretation, by admitting 
that a passage may be refeiTed at will to the subject which it is least 
adapted to deseribe, by simply making it express the mind not of the 
writer, as it seems to do, but of another party not expressly mentioned. A 
purely arbitrary Supposition cannot be justified by the assumption of another 
like it. The true solution of the difi&culty seems to be the one already 
given in explaining the first verse, viz., that the Servant of Jehovah is a 
title applying not only to the Head but to the Body also. Here, where 
the language implies censure and reproach, the terms must be referred ex- 
clusively to Israel, the messenger whom God had sent to open the eyes of 
the other nations, but who had himself become wilfully blind. The future 

n??'^ implies that the mission was not yet fulfilled. Jerome's construction, 
unto whom, I sent my messengers, is whoUy ungrammatical, and a mere 
expedient to avoid a seeming difficulty. It is scarcely credible that Clericus 

seems half inclined to take *???^ as the proper name of Malachi. 

20. Thou hast seen many thinys and wilt not observe. (Sent) to open 
ears ! and he will not hear. In the first clause he turns to Israel and 
addresses him direetly ; in the last he tums away from him again, and, as 
it were, expresses his surprise and indignation to the by-standers. The 
sense of the whole, leaving out of view this difierence of form, is the same 
as in the foregoing verse, namely, that Israel had eyes but saw not, and 
instead of opening the ears of others was himself incapable of hearing. The 
sentence may be said to exhibit a climax. In the fiirst clause the contrast 
is between the blindness of the people and the light which they enjoyed ; in 
the last it is between their deafness and their high vocation to open the ears 
of others. Hence the abrupt and impassioned form of expression in the 
latter case. The marginal reading HIN^, thongh susceptible of explanation 
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as an infinitive, is an unnecessary emendation of tlie textnal J?*^!^. The 
infinitive HpS might be considered as deriving a preterite sense from tlie 
preceding verb ; but a better explanation is afforded by the analogy of ver. 
7, 'where the same infinitive describes the end for which the Servant of 
Jehovah was sent. 

21. Jehovah {is) wiUing for his righteomness^ saTce; he will magnify the 
law and make it honourable. The people, being thns unfaithfcd to their 
trust, had no claim to be treated any longer as an object of Jehovah's 
favour ; and yet he continues propitious, not on their account, but out of 
regard to his own engagements, and for the execution of his righteous pur- 
poses. For these reasons he mll still put honour on the chosen people and 
the system under which they lived. Gesenius and Hitzig arbitrarily construe 
ysn with ^*?'?!, is pleasecl to magnify, of which construction there is no 
example elsewhere, and then make this an idiom of the later Hebrew. StiH 
less grammatical is the construction of the ancient versions, " it pleased 
God to justify or sanctify him," whether this be understood to impfy the 
reading Ip*^-?, or taken as a paraphrase of the common text. The applica- 
tion of the words to the righteousness of Christ is inconsistent with the 
terms of censure and disapprobation which precede and follow. 

22. And (jjet) it (is) a people sjpoiled and rolhed, ensnared in holes all of 
them, and in houses of confinement they are hidden. They have lecome a spoil; 
and there is none delivering; a prey, and there is none saying, Restore. Here 
another contrast is brought into view. As the conduct of the people 
did not answer to their high vocation, so their treatment does not answer 
to the preceding declaration of God's purpose. If he still designed to 
honour them, though not for their own sake, how was this to be reconciled 
with what they suffered at the hands of their enemies ? The terms are no 
doubt metaphorical, and therefore not exclusivefy descriptive of literal cap- 
tivity. At the same time it may be admitted that the sufferings of Israel 
in exile furnished one of the most memorable instances of what is here de- 
scribed in general. — ^''■l-in? is explained in the ancient versions, and by 
many modern writers, to mean youths or chosen men, as it does above in 
chap. xl. 30. But why should this class be described as in captivity ? 
Cocceius and Yitringa change the meaning of the clause by makingDan the 
infinitive of D-IS, to blow or puff, and explaining the whole phrase, " they are 
all the puffing of the young men," i. e. objects of derision and contempt. 
But this construction violates the parallelism for the sake of an extremefy 
forced and far-fetched meaning. Most of the modern writers follow Luther 
in explaining Dn-in5 to mean in holes or pitfalls, corresponding to "'B? 
2"'J<7? in the other member. 

23. Who among you will give ear to this, will hearken and hearfor the 
time to come ? By this we are not to understand merefy the fact recorded 
in the foregoing verse, but the doctrine of the whole preceding context as 
to the vocation and mission of Israel, and as to his actual condition. God 
had appointed him to be a source, or at least a medium, of light and bless- 
ing to the nations ; but instead of acting up to this high character, he not 
onfy left the nations without light, but was wilfuUy blinded and insensible 
himself. Yet God would still be true to his engagements, and put honour 
on the speeial revelation which he had already given. "Why, then, it might 
be asked, was Israel suffered to fall before his enemies ? The answer to 
this question is introduced by an indirect caution to consider it and bear it 
in mind. The interrogative form implies the possibiKty of their negleeting 
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or refusing to obey it. — The last plu'ase is explained to mean hehind or 
hackimrds by Yitringa {a terrjo) and Ewald {zuruclavdrts), ■who seem to 
Tinderstand ifc as denoting reflection on tlie past, or the act of meditating^ 
npon -what they heard. — ^Most other writers understand it as relating either 
to the time of hearing {Jienceforth or hereqfter) on the subject of the declara- 
tions to be heard {concerning thefxiture). 

24. Wlio has given Jacob for a prey, and Israel to spoilers? JSas noi 
Jehovali, against ichom tce have sinned, and they were not willing in his 
ways to loalk, and clid not hearhm to Ms laxv ? This was what they were 
to bear in mind, viz., that what they suffered was ordained of God and on 
account of their iniqnities. The errors of which this verse is the negation 
are those of supposing that they suffered without fault, and that they suf- 
fered, as it were, in spite of God's protection, or because he was unable to 
prevent it. The interrogation makes the statement more emphatic : Who 
else can be imagined to have done it, or for what other cause except our 
sins ? The change of person iii the last clause is a common Hebrew 
idiom, and does not seem to be significant. (See vol. i. p. 94.) If 
the Prophet identifies himself with the people in the first phrase, he 
cannot be supposed to exclude himself in that whieh follows. — ^Hitzig"& 
translation of the last word {liis instruction) is too weak, as it fails to sug- 
gest the idea of obligation. It is also at variance with usage, which requires 
nipW to be takennotin its etymological sense merely, but in that of law. — 
This verse is strictly appHcable to the sufferings of the Jews in Babylon, 
and it was no doubt so applied by them ; but in itself it is a general decla- 
ration of a fact which has been often verified and was especially exemplified 
in ancient Israel, viz., that. the sufferings even of God's people are the 
consequence of sin. 

25. Andhe {Jehovah) jjoiired zipoJi him {Israel) fury {even) his ivrath and 
the strength (or violence) ofivar: and it set him on fire round ahout, and he 
Jcneiv {;it) not; and it hurned Mm, and he ivill nol lay it to heart. This continues 
and conckides the description of G-od's judgments and of IsraeFs icsensi- 
biUty. Most writers explain Httin as an absolute form used for the construct 
{fury ofhis anger). Junius and Yitringa make it an adverbial expressiou 
qualifying IS^? {excandescentid or cwn excandescentid iram). The simplest 
construction is to put tbe nouns in apposition, either as mere equivalents 
(my anger asfury), or as exegetical the one of the other {fury, to tvit, my 
anger). — Ee Jcnetv not does not here mean unawares, without his knowledge,, 
but, as the pai-aUel clause shews, implies extreme insensibility. The 
translation of the last verb as a preterite is ungrammatical, and the assimi- 
lation of the two as presents, an evasion. Tbat a preterite precedes, 
instead of shewing that the future must refer to past time, shews the con- 
trary, by leaving us unable to account for the difference of form if none of 
meaning was intended. However necessary such assimilations may be 
elsewhere, they are inadmissible in cases like the present, where the change 
of tense admits of an easy explanation, to wit, that the writer iutended to 
describe the people"not only as having been insensible before but as hkely 
to continue so in time to come. — On the usage of the phrase to put ox lay 
upon the heart, see above, p. 125. 

CHAPTEE XLIII. 

The main subject of this chapter is the true relation of Israel to Jeho- 
vah, and its application in the way both of waming and encouragement^ 
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Tlie doctrine taugLt.is that their segregation from tlie rest of men, as a 
peculiar people, was an act of sovereignty, independent of all merit in 
themselves, and not even intfended for their benefit exclusively, but for the 
accomplishment ' of God's gracious purposes respecting men in general. 
The inferenees drawn from this fact are, that Israel would certainly escape 
the dangers which environed him, however imminent, and on the otherhand 
that he must suffer for his unfaithfuhiess to Grod. In illustration of these 
truths, the Prophet introduces several historical allusions and specific pro- 
phecies, the most striMng of the foriner having respect to the exodus from 
Egypt, and of the latter to the fall of Babylon. It is important to. the just 
interpretation of the chapter that these parts of it should be seen in their 
true light and proportion, as incidental illustrations, not as the main subject 
of the prophecy, which, as abeaidy stated, is the general relation between 
God and his ancient people, and his mode of deahng with them, not at one 
time but at all times. 

Israel is the peculiar people of Jehovah, cherished and favoured at the 
expense of other nations, vers. 1-4. But these are one' day to become 
partakers of the same advantages, vers. 6-9. The proofs of the divine 
protection are afforded by the history of Israel, vers. 10-13. One of the 
most remarkable, yet future, is the downfall of Babylon and the liberation 
of the exiles, vers. 14, 15. An analogous example in inore- ancient times 
iwas the deliverance from Egypt, vers. 16, 17. But both these instances 
shall be forgotten in comparison with the great change which awaits the 
church hereafter, vers. 18-21. Of all these distinguishing favours none 
was owing to the merit of the people, but all to the sovereign grace of God, 
vers. 22-25. The people were not only destitute of merit, but deserving 
of punishment, which they had experieneed and must experience again, 
vers. 26-28. 

1. And now, thus saith Jehovah, thy Creator, Jacob, and thy Former', 
Israel^ Fear not,for I have redeemed thee, Ihave called thee hy thy name, 
thou art mine (Kterally to me artthou). The juxtaposition of this promise 
with the very different language at the close of the preceding chapter has 
led to various false assumptions as to the conneetion of the passages. 
Some give and now the sense of yet or nevertheless, while others understand 
it as referring to a period following that just mentioned ; as if he had said, 
After these thiags have been suffered, fear no longer. But this interpreta- 
tion is forbidden by the reasons here suggested for not fearing, viz.,'that 
. Jehovah was abeady theu' Creator and Eedeemer, and had abready called 
them and made them his pecuKar people. It will also be observed that 
in chap. xlii. as- well as here, there is the same altemation and apparent 
confusion of the eneouraging and minatory tone, which cannot therefore be 
explained by referring any one part of the context to a particular period of 
history. Another solution of the difficulty is that the Brophet has in view 

• a twofold Israel, the false and true, the carnal and spiritual. This is correct 
so far as what he says relates to intefnal character ; but it is evident that 
he has reference hkewise to the outwaxd fortunes of God's people as an 
organised body. The simplest and most satisfactory hypothesis is that, in 
this whole context, he is accounting for the sufferings of Israel and his 
preservation frpm destruction on the same ground, namely, that Jehovah 
had chosen them and therefore would preserve them, but that they were 
unfaithful and must therefore suffer. The interminghng of the promises ahd 
threatenings is not to be explaiaed by supposing a reference to different 

• periods or different subjects; nor is it to be set down as capricious and 
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tmmeaning, but as necessary to the Propliefs pnrpose. The now will then 
have a logical ratlier than a temporal meaning, as introductory to an expla- 
nation of the strange fact that the bush was bumed but not consumed. — 
Create ajxd form have reference not merely to the natural creation, nor to 
the spiritual renovation of individuals, but to the creation or constitution of 
the church. G-od was the maker of Israel in a peculiar sense. He existed 
as a nation for a speeial purpose. — Fear not, i. e. fear not that thou canst 
be utterly destroyed. It is not an assurance of immunity from suffering, 
the experienee of which is implied and indeed expressly threatened in what 
foUows. — I have redeemed thee. There is here an allusion to the redemption 
of the first-bom under the Mosaic law, as appears from the metaphor of 
substitution used in vers, 3 and 4. Thus understood, the meaning of this 
clause is, thou art not like the other nations of the earth, for I have pur- 
chased or redeemed thee to myself as a peculiar people. — To call hy name 
includes the ideas of speeific designation, public announcement, and solemn 
consecration to a certain work. This and the other clauses of the verse 
can be applied'to the election and vocation of individuals only by accommo- 
dation, and only so far as the case of the individual members is included in 
that bf the whole body. It is a curious idea of Menochius, that nJjlN"*? is 
the name assigned, as if he had said, I Jiave called thee hy thy name Li-attah 
(Thou-art-mine). The true sense is, thou art mine because I have ex- 
- pressly called thee so to be. — ^Eosenmiiller discovers here another obstetrical 
allusion in the phrase T}T- (See vol. i. p. 429.) 

2. When thou passest through the waters, I will he with thee ; and throiigh 
the rivers, they shall not overjiow ihee : ichen thou walkest through the fire, 
thou shalt not he scorched, and theflame shall not huni thee. Fire and water 
are common figures for calamity and danger. (See Ps. Ixvi. 12.) To ex- 
plain one as meaning civil and the other religious perseeutions, as Yitringa 
does, is wholly arbitrary, and might be reversed with just as much or 
rather just as httle reason. — ^Although when conveysthe true sense here, 
and is given in the Lexicons as a distinct meaning of the Hebrew *?, the 
latter really retains its proper meaning, for, hecause. It is the genius of 
the language to delight in short independent clauses, where we use more 
involved and complicated periods. " For thou shalt pass through the waters, 
I will be with thee," is the idiomatic Hebrew mode of saying, If or when 
thou passest, &c. — ^The last clause might be rendered, when thou walkest 
in the fire, the preposition through being used even in the first clause only 
because the English idiom requires it after pass. — Hitzig gives njsri a re- 
flexive meaning (humthyself), which is unnecessaiy, although it agrees well 
both with Hebrew usage and the English idiom. Augusti takes the same 
verb in the more spee^c sense of being hranded,.i. e. marked by the fire. 
(Compare the derivative noun ^3, chap. iii. 24.) But this does not suit the 
more indefinite expressions in the parallel clauses.; — The common version 
of the last words, shall not hindle upon ihee, is of doubtful authority, and 
seems to introduce a needless anticlimax, as himiing is vtmch. more than 
kindling. — ^The application of this promise to individual believers is an ac- 
commodation, but one justified by the natural relation between the body 
and its several members. 

3. For I, Jehovah, thy God, the Eoly One of Israel, ihy Saviour, have 
given [as) thy ransom Egypt, Ethiopia, and Seha, instead' of thee. This is 
an amplification of the phrase I have redeemed thee in ver. 1. As the 
Israelite under the Mosaic law was obliged to redeem his first-bom by the 
payment of a price, or by the substitution of some other object, so Jehovah 
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secured Israel as his own by giving up the other nations, here represented 
by a single group, just as the forest trees are represented in chap. xli. 19 
by a few well-known species. The group here selected is composed of 
three contiguous and cognate nations. Cush, which was placed by the 
older writers either wholly or partly in Arabia, is admitted by the moderns 
to be coincident with the Ethiopia of the Greek geographers. Seba is now 
commonly supposed, on the authority of Josephus, to be Meroe, a part of 
Ethiopia surrounded by the branches of the Nile, and celebrated by the 
ancient writers for its wealth and commerce. The connection of the coun- 
tries was not only geographical but genealogical. According to Gen. x. 6, 7, 
Cush was the brother of Mizraim and the father of Seba. According to 
this exegetical hypothesis, the same essential meaning might have been con- 
veyed by the mention of any other group of nations. At the same time it 
may be admitted, that the mention of Egypt was probably suggested by its 
intimate connection with the history of Israel, and by its actual sacrifice, 
in some sort, to the safety bf the latter at the period of the exodus. Many 
interpreters go farther, and suppose that the words would have been appH- 
cable to no other nations than those specifically mentioned, and that the 
Prophet here alludes to the real or anticipated conquest of these countries 
by Cyrus, a's a sort of compensation for the loss of Israel. But the neces- 
sity of this prosaic explanation is precluded by the prophetic usage of 
specifying individuals as representatives of classes, while the sense thus put 
upon ransom or atonement is extremely forced and far-fetched. That the 
terms, although specific, were designed to have a wider appHcation, may be 
safely inferred from the generic expressions substituted for them in the next 
verse. — The essential idea of "ISS, here and elsewhere, is that of vicari- 
ous compensation. — ^The insertion of the substantive verb in the first clause, 
so as to make it a distinct proposition {I am Jehovah), greatly weakens the 
whole sentence. The description of the speaker in the first clause is in- 
tended to conciliate regard to what he says in the other. It was in the 
character, not only of an absolute and sovereign God, but in that of Israers 
God, his Holy One, his Saviour, that Jehovah had thus chosen him to the 
exclusion of all other nations. 

4. Smce thou wast precious in my eyes, thou hast heen honoured, and I 
have loved thee, and will give man instead of thee, and nations instead of thy 
soul (or) life. There is precisely the same ambiguity in since as in the 
Hebrew "l^^p. Both expressions may be taken either in a temporal or 
causal sense. Because thou toast precioiis, or, from ihe time that thou wast 
jyrecious. The former sense is really included in the latter. If Israel had 
been honoured ever since Jehovah called him, it is plainly implied that this 
vocation was the cause of his distinction. — The first cause, as the whole 
context clearly shews, does not refer to intrinsic qualities, but to an arbitrary 
sovereign choice. Since I began to treat thee as a thing of value, thou hast 
been distinguished among the nations. The verse, so far from ascribing any 
merit to the people, refers all to God. Some continue the construction 
through the whole .verse, making the apodosis begin with the second clause, 
since thou art precious in my sight, and art honoured, and I love thee, I vnll 
give, &c. This yields a good sense,- but is grammatically inadmissible, 
because ifc supplies a conjunction in the first clause, and omits one in the 
second. Eifcher of these assumptions might be justified by usage and 
analogy ; but the coincidence appears unnatural, and makes the whole con- 
struction harsh. At the same time, this construcfcion weakens the sentence 
by making it a mere repetition of what goes before, whereas it is a repeti- 
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tion witli a pdinted affirmation that tlie nation owed its eminence entlrely ; 
to God;^ — ^^Tlie future (/w»7Z give) sliews that the substitution mentioned < 
in ver. 3 did not relate mereiy to the past, but to the future also. — Man is 
here used collectively or indefinitely ioxoih&r men or the rest of men, as 
in Judg. xvi. 7 ; Ps. Ixsiii. 5 ; Job. xxxi. 33 ; Jer. xxxii. 20. Thy soul, 
life, 6r person, seems to be an allusion to the usage of the same Hebrew 
word in the Law, with respect to enumeration or redemption. (See Exod. 
xii. 4; Lev. xxvii. 4.) The general terms of this clause make it whoUy 
improbable that ver. 3 has specific and exclusive referenee to the nations 
named there. 

5. Fear nof, for I [ani) wiih thee ; from the east will I maJce (or let) thy '■ 
seed come, and fro}n the west will I gather thee. The reference of this 
verse to the restoration of the Jews firom Babylon is not only arbitrary 
and without foundation, but forbidden by the mention of the west as well 
as the east. That it refers to any restoration is the more improbable, be- 
cause the Prophet does not say hring hach but simply hring. — The only 
interpretation which entirely suits the text and context, without supplying 
or assuming anjthing beyond what is expressed, is that which makes the 
verse a promise to the church that she should be completed, that all her 
scattered members shotdd be ultimately brought together. (Compare 
John xi. 52 ; Rom. iii. 29 ; 1 John ii. 2.) — Thy seed has reference to 
Israel or Jacob as the ideal object of address. 

6. I idHI say to tJie north, Give, and to the south, Withhold not, let my 
sons come from far, and my daughters from tJie ends of tJie eartli. This is 
a poetical amplification of the promise in the foregoing verse. As it was 
there declared that God would bring and gather the whole seed of Israel, 
80 here he represents himself as calling on the north and the south to 
execute his purpose. The feminine form of the verbs is explained by the 
rabbins on the ground that the address is to the north and south wind, as 
in Cant. iv. 16. Gesenius makes thewords themselves of common gender. 
Perhaps the case falls under the same general principle with names of 
countries, provinces, &c., which are uniformly feminine. Hitzig's sugges- 
tion that ^5<''?n does not here mean h-ing but suffer to come, is favoured by 
the juxtaposition of xvitJihold not. 

7. Every one calledhy my name, and for my glory I Jiave created him; 
Ihaveformed Jiim, yea, I have made him. The construction is continued 
from the foregoing verse. My sons and my daughters, even every one 
called by my name. Augusti's construction, Every one of them is called hy 
my name, is forbidden by the article. — The reflexive sense, tJiat calls Jiim- 
self, implying profession rather than divine vocation, is whoUy unnecessary, 
and less agreeable to general usage. — And I Jiave created Jiim is a com- 
mon Hebrew idiom, equivalent to whom I have created. — The distinctions 
drawn by some between created, formed, and made, are more ingeuious than 
well-founded. Thus Vitringa runs a parallel between the creation of matter 
out of nothing, its configuration, and the completion of its parts; the 
regeneration of the soul, its conformalion to God's image, and its ultimate 
perfection. It seems to be rather an exhaustive accumulation of synony- 
mous expressions. — For my glory is emphatic. God had not only made 
them what they were, but he had done it for his own sake, not for theirs. 
So likewise he now speaks of their being called by his name, as he did 
before of his calling them by their name, the latter denoting special designa- 
tion, the former special authority and right. 

8. Re hatJi hrought out tJie hlind people, and iJiereare eyes (to them) ; 
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ancZ the deaf, cmd {tJiere are) ears to tJiem. The two clatises are so con- 
structed as to supply one anotlier's ellipsis. Most ■writers make i^^Vli^ im- 
perative {bring fortli) after the example of tlie Vulgate (ecZitc). But as 
this form in thirty-five places is the prseter, and in thirty the infinitive, 
wliile the imperative without an augment always elsewhere takes the form 
NVin, such anassumption is in'the highest degree unsafe and precarions. 
Some more correctly make it the infinitive (to bring forth), which yields a 
good sense, and is justified by the analogy of Dpa in xlii. 20. The pre- 
terite constriiction, however, is not only simpler ia itself, but agrees better 
with the 25'.* which foUows, and which is nsually found in affirmative pro- 
positions. The first verb may then be construed either with Jehovah, or 
with the subject of the preceding sentence, i. e. the chosen people or the 
individuals composiug it, whose work or office is declared to be that of 
tm-aing the: heathen " from darkness to light, and from the power of Satan 
unto God" (Acts xxvi. 18). A veiy diflerent sense is put npon the verse 
by those interpreters who take D?J*J! ^.1 as descriptive of the blind pebple 
{that have eyes), and apply it to the Jews, who, in spite of their advantages, 
were blind to spiritual objects. This agrees well with chap. xlii. 19, 20, 
as explained above. But it then becomes difficult to understand in what 
sense they are said to be brought ont. On this hypothesis the best ex- 
planation is that they are summoned to behold the demonstration of Jeho- 
vah's prescience, either as adverse parties or spectators. This would 
require the imperative construction of ^^''^Jin, the grammatical objections 
to which have been ah-eady stated. On the whole, the most satisfactory 
interpretation of the verse is that which understands it as descriptive of 
the change wrought or to be wrought in the condition of mankind by Jeho- 
vah, through the agency of his people, whether the latter be expressly 
mentioned here or not. Ile (i. e. God, or Israel as his messenger) hath 
hroufjht out a people (once) blind, and (now) theyhave eyes, and (onee) deqf, 
and (now) they have ears, i. e. of eourse, seeing eyes and hearing ears. 
This agrees perfectly with all that goes before and follows, with respect to 
the mission-and vocation of God's people. 

9. All the nations are gathered together, and the peoples are to be as- 
sembled. Who among them ivill declare this, and let us hear thefirst things? 
Let ihemgive (or produce) their witnesses and be jmtified; and (if they can- 
not do this) Zef them hear (my witnesses), and say, (It is) the truth. The 
translation of the first verb, by Kosenmuller and others, as a future or 
imperative, is whoUy unauthorized by nsage, the cases cited tb estabhsh it 
being themselves of very doubtful import. At all events, it is incompar- 
ably safer ;^and more satisfactory to retain the proper meamng when it 
yields a tolerable sense, than to proceed npon the strange assumption, that 
when a writer dehberately uses two distinct forms, he-ihtended them to be 
received as one. Here the sense would seem to be, that the nations have 
been gathered, but that the process is not yet completed. This gathering 
of the nations has been commonly explained as a judicial metaphor hke 
that in chap. xli. 1. In that case the verse describes the heathen as as- 
sembled at the judgment-seat to plead their cause against Jehovah. This 
agrees weli with the forensie terms employed in the subseqnent context. 
It is possible," however, that this fijst clause may have been intended to 
describe ndt the process but the subject of adjudication. The gathering of 
the nations wHl then denote their accession to the chnrch, as predicted .in 
vers. 5-7 ; and this, in the next clause, will refer to the same event. Who 
among them (*. e. the nations) could have foretold their own change of 
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condition ? On tlie otlier supposition, {his must either be indefinite, or 
mean the restoration of the Jews from exile, of whicli, as we have seen, 
there is no specifie mention in the foregoing context. In either case, the 
nsual alternative is offered, viz. that of pointing out some previous instance 
of foreknowledge and prediction. — The last clause adroits of two construc- 
tions. It may either be read, let them be just (or candid) and hear and 
say it is the truth ; or, let them be justified (by the witnessess whom they 
produce), and (if not) let them hear (my witnesses) and say, it is the truth. 
The latter seems more natm-al, because the other connects •1p'?y? not with 
its own part of the clause but with what follows, H^K is here equivalent 
to P"'*!'^ in chap. xli. 26. 

10. Ye are my witmsses, saith Jehovah, and my servant whom I have 
chosen, that ye may knoio and believe me, and may understand that lam He; 
before me was not formed a god, and after me there shall not he. Some 
regard the heathen as the object of address in the first clause, and under- 
stand my servant as denoting Israel. But there is no consistent sense 
in which the former could be cited as witnesses against themselves ; and this 
application is besides forbidden by the obvious analogy of ver. 12, where 
the same words are explicitly applied to Israel. Of those who correctly 
understand them so, in this ease likewise, the greater number refer my 
servant to a different subject, either Isaiah, or the prophets as a class, or 
the Messiah. Ye (the Jews) are my witnesses, and (so is this) my servant. 
But the simplest and most natural construction of the sentence is to make 
my servant not a subject, but a predicate. Ye are my witnesses and (ye are) 
my servant whom 1 have chosen (for this very purpose). The combination 
of the plural witnesses with the singular sei-vant, although strange in itself, 
is in perfect agreement with the previous representations of Israel both as 
a person and a body politic. On the other hypothesis, the relative clause, 
that ye may know, &c., depends upon wifnesses, and the words whom 1 have 
chosen form a pleonastic adjunct to the phrase my servant. But according 
to the explanation just proposed, that ye may know depends upon the words 
immediately preceding, icliom I have chosen, and the clause declares the 
pm*pose not only of the testimony hei-e adduced, but of the election and 
voeation of his servant. The witness to whom Grod appeals is Israel, his 
servant, constituted such for the very end that he might know, and under^ 
stand, and beheve that of which all other nations were entirely ignorant, 
viz., that Jehovah was he, i.e. the being in question, the only vnse God, 
the only infallible foreteller of futurity. — ^Various attempts have been made 
to explain away the singular expression, there was no god formed before me, 
as a solecism, or at least an inaccuracy of expression ; whereas nothing else 
could have conveyed the writer's meaning in a form at once sarcastic, argu- 
. mentative, and graphie. Instead of saying, in a bald prosaic form, all other 
^ gods are the work of men's hands, but I am uncreated, and exist from all 
eternity, he condenses all into the pregnant declaration, there was no god 
manufactured before me, i.e. all other gods were made, but none of them 
was made before I had a being. There is not even such an incongruity of 
form as some suppose, — a notion resting on the false assumption that hefore 
me must in this connection mean before I ivas formed, whereas it only 
means before I existed, just as the parallel phrase after me does not mean 
after I amformed, but after I shall cease to exist. The sarcasm is rendered 
sti-U more pungent by the use of the divine name ?*?, thus bringing into the 
most revolting contrast the pretended divinity of idols and their impotence ; 
as if he had said, None of these ahnighty gods were made before I had a 
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being. — DN^ is probably a passive parfciciple used as a noun, like the Latin 
dictum, and exclnsiyely applied to divine conmmnications. 

11. I, I, JeJiovah, and besides me (ox apartfrom nie) there is no Saviour. 
In the first clause we may simply supply am, as in the Englisli and most 
other versions, or am He from the preceding verse, and in the sense there 
explained. The exclusive honour here claimed is not merely that of infal- 
Hble foreknowledge, but of infinite power. Jehovah was able not only to 
foretell the salvation of his people, but to save them. These terms are not 
to be restricted, if applied at aU directly, to the final salvation of individual 
beHevers. There is evident allusion to the deHverance of Israel as a people 
from extemal sufferings or dangers, of which one signal instance is referred 
to in ver. 14, and another in ver. 16.. At the same time, the doctrine here 
propounded, or the character ascribed toGod, affords a sure foundation for 
the personal trust of aU -who have reaUy a place among his people. 

12. I have told and have saved and have declared (or let you hear before- 
hand), and there is not among you {anij) stranger ; and ye are my witnesses, 
saith Jehovah, and I {am) God. Having laid claim successively to divine 
prescience and power, he here combines the two, and represents himself 
both as the foreteUer and the giver of salvation. The expression of the 
first idea twice, before and affcer the expression of the other, does not seem 
to have any special meaning, as some interpreters imagine, except so far 
as it gives special prominence to the divine omniscience and the proof of it 
alforded. in prediction, as the evidence of deity which he had particularly 
urged before, and -which he is about to urge agaiii. — The emphatic insertion 
of the pronoun / at the beginning of the verse can only be expressed in 
EngHsh by a circumlocution, it is I that have told, &c. — ^Yitringa and 
EosenmiiUer omit the substantive verb in the lasfc member of thefirst clause 
as superfluous, and construe the "words thus, / have declared and no strange 
(god) among you, i. e. no strange god declared it. But in that case Hebrew 
usage would.require ^ instead of P^, which is not an adverb of negation, 
but an idiomatic equivalenfc to the negative verb of existence, and can only 
mean there is not or there ivas not. Mosfc of the modern writers refer it to 
past time, and explain the clause as an assertion that the prophecies in 
question were uttered at a time when idolatry did not prevaU in Israel. It 
is more agreeable, however, both to usage and the context, to translate ifc in 
the present, as a declaration that Jehovah "was the only God -whom they had 
reason to acknowledge, from theh' own experience and observation. — "^l, 
■which is a common term for stranger, used in reference to men, may be 
here considered an eUipsis for the fuU phrase "IT 7N, which is not uncommon 
elsewhere. 

13. AIso (or even) from the Aay I amHe, and there is no one freeing from- 
my hand; Iwilldo, and who will tmdo it? The assonance in thelast 
clause is not in the original, which HteraUy means, / will act ( or mahe), 
and who will cause it to return, i. e. reverse or nuUify it ? Ths interrogative 
form impHes negation. A similar expression of the same idea is found in 
chap. xiv. 27. What is said specificaUy in the first clause of deHvoring 
from Jehovah's power, is extended in the last to aU counteraction or reversal 
of his acts. The Qjl afc the beginning indicates a cHmax not only now, or 
on any occasion, bufc D1*p. This last is understood by some as referring 
to a specific terminus a quo, such as the origin of Israel as a nation, the 
exodus, &c. Others make it indefinite, of old or long since. But the 
best interpreters explain ifc as meaning since the first day, or since time 
began. The words are then universal, both in the extent of power claimed. 
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and in relation to the time of its execution. Over every object, and in 
every age, the power of Jehovali liad been clearly proved to be supreme 
and absolute. 

14. T?itcs saith Jehomh, your Hedeemer, ihe JELoly One of Israel: Foryowr 
sahe 1 have sent to Babylon, and have Iroiight down (or made fo desoend) 
fugitives all ofthem; and the Ghaldeans, in the ships their shout (or song). 
This is a particular instance of the general proteetion vouchsafed by Je- 
hovah to his people, and more especially of that providential substitution 
or redemption of -which ^ve read above in vers. 3, 4. The inference before; 
drawn from the general terms of ver. 4, that the nations mentioned in ver. 
3 are only representatives or samples, is confirmed by this explicit mention 
of the fall of Babylon as an example of the same great truth. — The titles 
added to Jehovah's name are not mere expletives or words of course, 
but intimate that he -would bring this great event to pass in his dis- 
tinctive character as the Redeemer and the Holy One of Israel. — ^From 
the past tense of the verb (/ havesent), some infer that this verse was 
written affcer the event, while others endeavour to avoid this conclusion by 
translating it as fature (/ ivill send). One of these inferences is jusfc as 
groundless as the other. The event, although still future to the writer, is 
described as past, in reference not only to the purposes of God, but also 
the perceptions of the Prophet. As presented to his view by the prophetic 
inspiration, the destruction of Babylon was just as truly a historical event 
as that of Pharaoh and his host. This is ■what is meant by the praeteritum 
propheticum, to render which as future is a wanton violation of the form of 
the original, and a gratuitous confounding of the text and comment. — ^The 
Targum strangely understands this clause as referring not to the downfall 
of the Babylonians, but to the deporfcation 6f the Jews. Behold, on account 
of your sins I sent (you) to Bahylon. But this agrees neither with the usage 
of Dp?J?^^, nor with the meaning of the other clause. Interpreters are com- 
monly agreed that the object of the verb is Cyrus, or the Medes and Per- 
sians. — ^From the earliest times CJ^n^nB has received a twofold explanation, 
viz., that of fugitives, as in the Septuagint, and that of hars, as in the 
Vulgate. The same question arises in the exposition of chap. xv. 5. (See 
vol. i. p. 315.) But there the pointing favours the last sense, whereas 
here it seems to recommend the other. Of those who prefer the mean- 
ing hars even here, some suppose a literal allusion to the gates of 
Babylon, others a figurative one to its protectors. The other sense of 
fugitives is applicable eifcher to tbe Babylonians themselves, or to the 
foreigners resident among them. (See chap. xiii. 14, and vol. i. p. 
277). D'*'!!^? is the proper name of the foreign race by which Baby- 
lonia had been occupied before Isaiah wrote. (See chap. xxiii. 13, and 
vol. i. p. 398). Ifc is an interesting fact, that recent etymological 
research has identified the ^'^^P'^ of the Hebrew ethnography, not only 
with the XaXSaTb/ of the Oreeks, but with the Kurds of modern Asia. 
Here, however, they are mentioned simply as the inhabitants of Babylonia. 
— ^The last two words are variously consfcrued and exphiined. Some con- 
nect them only with what goes before, as a description of the Chaldeans, 
whose cry is in the ships, implying their devotion to nautical pursuits ; 
or, whose shout (or song) was in the ships, implying their habitual use of 
ships or boats for pleasure. The same idea is otherwise expressed by 
those who read in the ships qf their joyful cry {i. e. their pleasm'e-ships). 
On this, which is Gresenius's interpretation, Hitzig observes, wifch a play 
upon words which cannot be retained in a translation, that the pleasure- 
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sliips are air-ships {die Luftschiffe sincl Lustschiffe) i. e. imagiaary or ficti- 
tious. The same thing has heen said of the naval or maritime actiYity 
of Babylon; but Lowth has made it probable at least, that it really 
existed in yery early times.— Another constraction of these closing words 
connects them with ^fll^in, *' and brought down the Chaldees into the 
ships of their triumph or delight." Hitzig makes HVJN the plural of >"l*^^ 
(chap. xxix. 2), and understands the clause to mean that God had brought 
down the rejoicing of the Chaldeans into lamentations. But this requires 
a different pointing of riVJN from the one attested by the critical tradition 
ofthe Jews, and a very harsh construction of D^^K'^. Hitzig's construc- 

tion is adopted by Ewald, who moreover changes Q?^ DTT»")! into ^''n'''!^? 
Q!p33 (their harp or music into groans), on the authority (as he af&rms) of 
Zeph. i.,i4, and Job XXX. 31. Either of the old interpretations, whether 
that which makes the clause descriptive of the Chaldees or of their destruc- 
tion, yields a better sense, without the arbitraiy viojence of these pretended 
emendations. 

15. Ilehovah, yoiir Iloly One, the Creator of Israel, yoiir King. This 
verse may.possiblyhave been intended merely to identify the subject of the 
one before it. I sent to Bdhylon, &c., even I, Jehovah, your Holy One, &c. 
It is simpler, however, and more in accordance with the usage of the lan- 
guage, to make this a distinct proposition by supplying the verb of existence. 
/ am Jehovah, or, I Jehovah am your Holy One, &c., or I Jehovah, your 
Holy One, am the Creator of Israel, your King. Even in this case, the 
event predicted in ver. 14 is referred to, as the proof of his being what he 
here asserts. 

16. Thus saith Jihovah, the {pne) giving in the sea a way, and in mighty 
waters a path. As the partieiple is very commonly employed in Hebrew to 
denote continued and habitual action, this verse might be regarded as a 
general description of Grod's usual control of the elements and conquest of 
all difficulties. But the terms of the next verse, and the subsequent con- 
trast between old and new deliverances, have led most interpreters to 
understand this likewise as an alhision to the passage of the Red Sea. — 
Some, however, follow Aben Ezra in applying the words to the passage of 
the Euphrates by Cyrus, a gratuitous departure from the strict and custo- 
mary sense of sea. — D*-TJ?, besides its etymological meaning, strong or mighty, 
suggests the idea of impetuous, violent, and fierce. 

17. The (one) hringing out cha/riot and horse, force and strong ; together 
they shall lie, they shall not rise; they are extinct, liTce tow (or lilce a wieh) 
they are quenched. T-11V is properly an adjective, and may be imderstood as 

quahfying ??n aforce and (i. e. even) a strong one. Some, however, regard 
it as indefinite or abstract (strong for strength), and an equivalent or parallel 

to *^)B. Some suppose a new sentence to begin with this verse, and make 
i^^iVlfsn collective : those brihging out the chariot and the horse shall lie 
together, they shall not rise, &c. But most interpreters continue the con- 
struction from the foregoing verse, and make the first word agree directly 
with Jehovah. Of these, howeyer, some understand the verse as having 
reference to a naval victory of Cyrus over the Chaldeans, others as relating 
to the destriiction of Pharaoh and his host. It is no objection to the latter 
that -Ul^; is future, as this verb denotes not merely the act of lying down, 
but the state of lying still, and is therefore a poetical«ec[uivalent and parallel 
to shall not rise. That something long past is intended, may be gathered 
from the exhortation of the next verse. 
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18. Remeniber not former things, and old things eonsider not. As if lie 
had said, Wb.y should I refer to ancient instances of God's almiglity inter- 
vention in behalf of his people, -when others equally remarkahle are yet to 
come ? Some refer this to the advent of Christ, but most to the fall of 
Babylon, and restoration bf the Jews from exile. The necessity of this 
specific applieation by no means follows firom the express mention of that 
event in ver. 14 ; because, as we have seen, it is there introdueed as a 
single illustration or example of a general truth, which had before been 
stated, and which may possibly be here repeated. This supposition is at 
least sufficient to meet all the requisitions of the text and context. 

19. Behold I (am) doing {something) neic, it is now (or yet) to sprout (or 
germinate) ; do you not Jcnow it? Tes, L ivill place in the ioilderness away, 
in ilie de&ert streams. The now does not necessarily denote a proximate 
faturity, but only that the thing is yet to happen, or in other words, that 
it is something new, as distinguished fi-om all former instances. As if he 
had said, it is still fature, The figure"^ of germination impHes that as yet 
there was no appearance of the final issue. (See the same expression in 
chap. xlii. 9). JJo you not hnow it, i. e. know what it is ? Or, will you 
not hnow it, i. e. are you not wilKng to be convinced ? Or, shall you not 
hnow it, i. e. is not the event to be attested by your own experience ? — The 
fjJ? may be regarded as equivalent to yea, yes, or as indicating something 
more than had as yet been experienced. Not content with having made a 
way through the sea, he would make one through the desert. Now, as this 
is really a less extraordinary act of power than the other, it would seem to 
favour the opinion, that ver. 16 and the one before us do not relate indefi- 
nitely to the exhibition of Jehovah's omnipotence, bnt specifically to the 
exodus fi.'om Egypt and the restoration of the Jews from exile. Even on 
this hypothesis, however, the terms of this verse must be understood not 
as a description of the literal return, but as a figurative representation of 
deliverance and relief, whereas ver. 16 describes a literal deliverance. On 
the whole, therefore, it is best to take both verses as strong metaphorical 
descriptions of dehverance from suffering and danger by a direct divine in- 
terposition. Even supposing an allusion to the literal journey through the 
desert, what is said of rivers must be figurative, which makes it probable 
that Ihe whole sentence is of the same description. Thus understood, the 
Prophefs language means that God could change the face of nature and 
control the angry elements in favour of his people ; that he had so done in 
times past, and would again do so in time to come. 

20. The living creature of thefield shall honour me, jacTcals (or wohes) and 
ostriches ; hecause I have giveii in the wilderness waters, and streams in the 
desert, to give drinh to my people, my chosen. The change is further 
described by representing the irrational inmates of the deserfc as rejoicing 
in its irrigation. This bold conception makes it still more evident that 
what precedes does not relate to the literal joumey of a people through a 
literal desert. As the first phrase seems to be a general one, including the 
two species affcerwards mentioned, the translation fc^os? is too restricted,'and 
should give way to that whieh is etymologically most exact, viz., ^Sov 
animal, or Hving creature. The form is singular, the sense collective. 
The two species represent the whole class of animals inhabiting the wilder- 
ness. (Compai*e chap. xiii. 21, 22.) The eommon version of the last 
words of this verse is the correct one. My chosen people would be other- 
wise expressed. To the simple designation of my j^^ople, he adds, by a 
kind of after thought, my chosen or elect. 
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21. Tliepeople (or this people) IJimeformed for myself; my praise sJiall 
they recount (or they are to recount my praise). Another declaration of 
the end for which Israel existed as a nation. This hrings us hack to the 
main proposition of the chapter, namely, that Jehovah had not only made 
them what they were, hut had made them for the purpose of promoting his 
own glory, so that any claim of merit upon their part, and any apprehension 
of entire destruction, must he equally unfounded. 

22. And not me hast thou called, Jacob ; for thou hast heen weary of me, 
O Israel. Interpreters, almost without exception, give H^^i^ herethe sense 
Oi called upon, invoked, or worshipped. There is much, however, to he 
said in favour of the sense attached to it by J. H- Michaelis, namely, 
thou hast not called me, I have called thee ; as our Saviour says to his 
disciples, ye have not chosen me, hut I have, chosen you (John xv. 16). 
Haviug thus far represented the vocation of Israel as a sovereign act on 
God's part, he now presents the converse of the same proposition. This 
consiruction is forther recommended by its accounting for the unusual posi- 
tion of the words at the beginning of the verse, without resorting to the 
arbitrary snpposition that it is characteristic of a later age than that of 
Isaiah : q. d. it is not I that have leen called by you. — According to the 
usual construction of the first clause, the second may be rendered^either 
wheii or because thou wast weary of me. The common version of tbe ''? as 
but, and Gesenius's unnatural construction thou hast not called upon me so 
as lo be troubled ivith me, although very different, are equally gratuitous. — 
It is not easy to determine whether labour or fatigue is the primary mean- 

6 ing of WJ. Sometimes the one idea is more prominent, sometimes the 
other. In this case both would naturally be suggested, as in the following 
paraphrase : It is not I that have been called by thee ; for so far from 
manifesting such a preference, thou hast been wearied and disgusted with 
the labour which attends my service. The indirect construction, thafc thou 
shouldst be weary of me, is only admissible in case of extreme exegetical 
necessity. 

23. Thou hast mt hrought to me the slieep of thy hurnt-offering, and {with) 
thy sacrifices thou hast not hotioured me. I have not made thee serve xoith 
ohlation, and I have not made thee laiour (or ivearied thee) with incense. 
The whole Mosaic ritual is here represented by an enumeration of some of 
the principal offerings : the olah, or general expiation ; the zehahim, or 
animal sacrifices in general ; the minhah, or meal-offering ; and the lebonah, 
or aromatic famigation. — nb includes the goat as well as the sheep, and is 
therefore correctly rendered in the English Yersion by the phrase synalL 
cattle. — Of the whole verse there are several distinct interpretations or 
rather applications. Some place the emphasis upon the pronouns. It is 
not to me that thou hast offered all this, but to idols. This, though a pos- 
sible construction, is not the one most readily suggested by the words. Nor 
is it easy, upon this supposition, to account for the total want of any distincfc 
reference to idols in the context. Another class of writers understand the 
passage strictly as charging the Jews with eulpable neglect of the cere- 
monial law. But of this they were not generally guilty ; and the restriction 
of the charge to the reign of Ahaz or to any other Hmited period is gra- 
tuitous, and hardly consistent with the general expressions of the context. 
A third hypothesis apphes the passage to the unavoidable suspension of 
the ceremonial service during the captivity in Babylon, which it supposes 
to be here urged as a proof that the deliverance of Israel from exile was an 
act of mercy, not of righteous retribution for their national obedience and 
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fidelity. This explanation, altliougla mucli more plausible than either of 
tlie others, is open to the same charge of gratuitous restriction, without 
anything to indicate it in the test or context. It may also be objeeted, 
that the error thus supposed to be refated by the Prophet, is one ■vvhich 
could not possibly be entertained ; for how could the exiled Jews imagine 
that theu- liberty was bought by services which not only had not been, but 
could not have been rendered ? If it be said that this is merely a specific 
iUustratiou of the general truth that they were not saved by any merit of 
their own, it still remains incredible that this truth should have been 
exemplified by reference not to a real case, but to one whoUy imaginary aud 
impossible. How much more natural and satisfactory to give the words 
the general and unrestricted meaning which they naturally bear as a descrip- 
tion of the people's conduct, not at one time or at oneplace, but throughout 
their history. The last clause is by some understood to mean, that the 
system imposed upon the people was not bm-densome. But this is con- 
sistent neither with the circumstances of the case, nor with the statements 
of the New Testament respecting them (Aets xv. 10, Gal. v. 1), nor with 
the parallel clause, in which it is simply said that Israel had not offered 
what was due. The most satisfactory interpretation bf the verse, and that 
which best agrees with the whole context, is, that it has reference not 
merely to the outward or material act, but to its moral value and effect. 
Yon have not so performed your ceremonial duties as to lay me imder any 
obligation to protect you. You have not really given me your cattle, you 
have not truly honoui'ed me with sacrifices. The best explanation of the 
last clause is, I have not succeeded in inducing you to serve me, I have» 
not prevailed upon you to exert yourselves, muchless wearied or exhausted 
you in ceremonial services. 

24. Thou hast not hought for me sioeet cane tcith money, and (iidih) the 
fat of thy sacrifices ihou hast not drenched me ; thou hast only made me 
serve with thy sins, and made me toil (or loearied me) with thine iniquities. 
According to Jarchi, the sweet or aromatic cane is mentioned as a common 
product of the Holy Land, which they were consequently not obliged to 
purchase in order to the preparation of the holy ointment (Exod. xxx. 
23). But Kimchi and most other writers proceed upon the contrary 
assumption, that this cane was an exotic, which could only be proeured 
with trouble and expense. This particular is mentioned, Hke the others 
vnth which it stands connected, as a specimen: or sample of the whole con- 
geries of ceremonial services. The antithesis between the clauses seems to 
shew that the idea meant to be conveyed in this whole context is, that their 
extemal services were nullified by sin. So far fi'om being satisfied or pleased 
with what they offered, God was only vexed with their transgressions and 
neglects. 

25. 1,1 am he llotting out thy transgressions for mine own salce, and thy 
sins I will not rememher. This is the conclnsion to which all that goes 
before was meant to lead, to wit, that God's goodness to his people is 
gratuitous. If they, instead of choosing God and his service, were averse 
to both,^ — if, instead of pleasing him by their attentions, they had grieved 
him by their sins, it foUows of course that he could still shew them favour 
only by gratuitously blotting out their sins from his remembrance, or, in 
other words, freely forgiving them. 

26. Eemind me; let us plead together (or judge one another); sfate (thy 
case) ihat thou mayest le justified. After asserting, in the foregoing verse, 
the total want of merit in tiie people, and their dependence upon God's 
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gratuitotis compassion, lie now, as it were, allows them. to disprove his 
allegation, by reminding him of some forgotten merit on tlieir part. The 
badxiess of their case could not have been more strongly or sarcasti- 
cally stated than iti this ironical invitation to plead their own canse and 
establish their own rights if .they could, with a tacit condition, not expressed 
but itnpKed, that if they could not justify themselves in this way, they 
should submit to the righteousness of God and consent to be justified by 
grace. 

27. Thy first father sinned, and thy interpreters releUed against me.. 
Gresenius and some others give the first words a coUective sense, as signify- 
ing either the suecession of priests or ancestors in general. The older 
writers, for the most part, give the singtilar its strict sense, and apply it 
either to Ahaz or Manasseh, as kings, and therefore bound to be the fathers 
of their people, or to Abraham as the progenitor of Israel, or to Adam as 
the father of the human race. Vitringa even makes it mean Uriah, the 
unfaithful high priest in the reign of Ahaz. This and the firsfc iriterpreta- 
tion mentioned are entirely arbitrary. That which understtmds the phrase 
of Abraham is supposed by some to be at variance with the uniform men- 
tion of that patriarch in terms of commendation. But these terms are- 
perfectly consistent with the proposition that he was a sinner, which may 
here be the exact sense of Kl?n. To the application of the phrase to Adam 
it has been objected, that he was not peculiarly the father of the Jews. 
To this it may be answered, that if the guilt of the national progenitor 
would^^^prove the point in question, much more would it be established by 
the fact of their belonging to a guilty raee. At the same time it may be 
considered as implied, that all their fathers who had since lived shared in 
the original depravity, and thus the same sense is obtained that would 
have been expressed by the collective explanation of fij-st father, while the 
latter is still taken in its strict and full sense as denoting the progenitor of 
all mankiad. — Interpreters, or organs of communication, is a title given 
elsewhere to ambassadors (2 Chron. xxxii. 31) and to an interceding angel 
(Job xxxiii. 23). It here denotes all those who, under the theocracy, 
acted as organs of communication between God and the people, whether 
prophets, priests, or rulers. The idea, therefore, is the same so often ex- 
pressed elsewhere, that the people, and especially their leaders, were un- 
faithful and rebelUous. 

28. And I will profane the holy chiefs, and will give iip Jacol to the 
curse and Israel to reproaches. The character just given of the people in 
all ages is urged not only as a proof that God's compassion must be per- 
fectly gratuitous, but also as a reason for the strokes which they experi- 
enced. The vav before the first verb is not conversive but conjunctive, so 
that the reference is entirely to the future, orto the universal present, as 
explained by Kimchi, who observes that vav has pattah because it does 
not express past time ; but the sense is, that in all ages God profanes the 
holy chiefs. This last phrase is descriptive of the same persons caUed 
interpreters ia ver. 27, namely, aU the official representatives and leaders 
of the holy {i. e. consecrated and pecuUar) people. Its specific appUcation 
to the priests in 1 Chron. xxiv. 5_no more proves that this is its whole 
meaning, than it proves that ^''l^ always means reUgious officers. The 
name includes the priests, no doubt, but it includes much more. 
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CHAPTEE XLIV. 

This chapter opens, like tlie fortielli and forty-third, mtli eheering pro- 
mises to Israel, followed by reasons for confiding in them, drawn firom the 
"wisdom, power, and goodness of Jehovah. 

The specific promise, which constitutes the theme or basis of the pro- 
phecy, is that of abundant spiritnal influences and their fraits, not only 
internal prosperity, but large accessions fi-om ■without, vers. 1-5. — The 
pledge for the fulfilment of this promise is afforded by the proofs of God's 
omniscience, as contrasted -with all other gods, vers. 6-9. — The foUy of 
image-worship is then established by two arguments. The first is that 
idols are themselves the creatures of mere men, vers. 10-14. The other 
is that they are not only made, and made by man, but made of the very 
pame materials applied to the most trivial domestic uses, vers. 15—20. — 
From this demonstration of the power of Jehovah to perform his promise 
we are now brought back to the promise itself, vers. 21—24. This is again 
confirmed by an appeal to God's creative power, and illustrated by the 
raising up of Cyrus as a deHverer to Israel, vers. 25-28. 

Here again it is important to the just interpretation of the passage that 
we keep in view the true relation which the main theme (the safety and 
prosperity of Israel) bears to the arguments and illustrations drawn from 
God's foreknowledge as estabUshed by prediction, fi-om the impotence of 
idols, and the raising up of Cyrus. Through all these varied forms of 
promise and of reasoning there rnns a thread uniting them, and this thread 
is the doctrine of the church, its origin, its design, and its relation to its 
Head and to the world around it. 

1 . And now hear, Jacob my servatit, and Israel I have chosen him {i. e. 
whom I have chosen). The transition here is the same as at the opening 
of the foregoing chapter, and the now, as there, has rather a logical than a 
temporal meaning. For reasons which have been akeady given, there is 
no need of supposing that a different Israel is here addressed (Cocceius), 
viz. the penitent beheving Jews in exile (Grotius) ; or a different period 
referred to, namely, that succeeding the calamities before described ; nor 
even that the and is here equivalent to notwithstanding, as explained by 
Kimchi. It is simply a resumption and continuation of the Prophefs 
argument, intended to exhibit the true relation between God and his 
people. The election here affirmed, which Calvin understands directly of 
a personal election fi-om eternity, is better explained hy J. H. Michaelis as 
the choice and separation of the church, or God's peculiar people, from 
the rest of men. 

2. Tlms saith Jehovah, thy malcer and ihy formcr from the womh ivill help 
thee ; fear not, my servant Jacob, and Jeshurun vliom I have chosen. It 
has been a subject of dispute among interpreters, whether |I5|P ought to be 
connected with T^T (as it is in the Septuagint and. by the rabbins), or 
with ^^ty! (as in the Targum and the Vulgate). The Masoretic accents 
are iu favour of the first construetion ; but Gesenius rejects it as not yield- 
ing a good sense, and reads, who helped thee from the womb. But this 
translation of the fiiture as a praeter is entirely gratuitous, and therefore 
ungrammatical. The simplest construction is to make the words of 
Jehovah begin with thy maker, the transition from the third to the fiirst 
person being altogether natural and one of perpetual occurrence in Isaiah. 
Thy maJcer will heJp thee is equivalent to 7, who am thy maker, will help 
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tliee. But even on the common supposition, tliat tlie words of God begin 
with the second clause, it is beiter to take he will help thee as a short inde- 
pendent clause, parentbetically thrown in to complete the description or to 
connect it with what follows. Thus saith thy maker and thy former from 
the womh — he will help thee — Fear hot, &c. As to the combination maker 
from the ivomh, it can seem incongruous only to a hypercritical grammarian, 
so that there is no need even of adopting J. H. Michaelis's suggestion, that 
191^ means ex quo in utero esse coepisti. The use of these expressions in 
addressing Israel, only shews that the conception present to the writer's 
mind is that of an individual man. Although the specific explanation of 
the figures here used has been sometimes pushed too far, there can be no 
doubt that the maturing of Israel as a hation in Egypt is offcen represented 
as a period of gestation, and the exodus as a birth ; but whether there is 
any such allusion here may be considered doubtful. — Jeshurun occurs only 
here and in Deut. xxxii. 15, xxxiii. 5, 26. Some of the old attempts to 
ascertain its etymology were ludicrous enongh. Thus Vitringa quotes 
Forster as deriving it from liEJ', an ox, and Cocceius fi-om •'n-ISJ'* they shall 
see, i. e. the people who should see Christ in the flesh, guod nemo dixerit 
non esse hyperholicum et remotum (Vitringa). G-rotius's derivation of the 

word firom p^'^^'! is a philological impossibility ; but his explanation of it 
as a diminutive or term of endearment is now commonly adopted, but with 
reference to the root "i^J, upright, as an epithet of Israel, not " in consider- 
ation of their entu-e abandonment of idolatry," as Henderson supposes, but 
in reference to their normal or ideal character, the end for which they were 
created, and the aspect which they ought to have exhibited. Hengsten- 
berg gives the same sense to the word as a proper name, but not as 
a diminutive or term of endearment, which he rejects as unsustained by 
etymological analogy and wholly inappropriate in the places where it is 
originally used. (See his History and Prophecies of Balaam, pp. 98-101.) 
The word is rendered, as a general expression of endearment, by the 
Septuagint (jnya^^rrifigvog), and with closer adherence to the etymology by the 
other Greek versions [iWog, evdvTarog). The diminutive form is imitated in 
Latin by Gesenius [rechdus, jiistulus), and in German by Hitzig and Ewald 
{Frommchen). Kosenmiiller's version [fortunate) is supported only by the 
false analogy of p^^ as denoting good luck or prosperity. 

3. For I will pour waters on the thirsty and flowing {waters) on the dry 
iland); Iwill pour my Spiriton thy seed, and my llessing on thine offspring. 
This is the grand reason why God's people should not despair. The two 
clauses explain each other, the water of the first being clearly identical 
with the spirit of the second. This is a common figure for influences from 
above. (See chap. xxxii. 15,. Ezek. xxxiv. 26, Mal. iii. 10.) Knobel 
indeed understands the two clauses strictly and distinctly, taking the first 
as a promise to the land, and the second as a promise to the people. But 
^P-^ most probably refers to persons, as it is not feminine like 7]^^l. 
Grotius understands this as a promise to send prophets to the Jews in 
exile, such as Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi! 
Gesenius also seems to think the promise here made strictly coincident 
with that in Joel iii. 1, 2. But it is more extensive, and includes all the 
influences of the Holy Spirit. — The offspring of the people, as distinguished 
from itself, is supposed by Knobel to denote the individuals of whom the 
aggregate body was composed. Jarchi and Vitringa apply it to the strangers 
or proselytes who were to be added by conversion to the natural Israel. 

VOL. u. ' L 
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Tlie simplest and most obvious interpretation is, that tlie ideal object of 
address is Jacob as tlie national progenitor, and that the Jews themselves 
are here described as his descendants, Eren this, however, does not 
necessariiy exclude the spuitual offspring of the patriarch, •who are exphcitly 
referred to in the context. 

4. And tliey shall spring up in ihe inidst of the grass, Wce willotos on {or 
ty) the water-courses. This verse describes the effect of the irrigation 
and effusion promised iu the one before it. There is no need, however, 
of maldng the construction a subjimctive one (so that they shall spring up), 
as Luther and some later vnriters do. — The subject of the verb is not the 
Spirit and blessing of Jehovah, as Aben Ezra strangely imagines, but the 
offspriug or descendants of Israel, by ■«•hom the blessiug was to be ex- 
perienced. — Lowth and Ewald read "T^Vp D?D t'*??, like grass amidst the 
water, on the authority of the Septuagiat version (wg avaiMiaov vbarog 
%oerog), which seems, however, to be simply a paraphrase or free trans- 
lation. Gesenius retains the compai*ative form of expression {as among), 
but without a change of text, by maMng the particle itself comparative, an 
idiom of which there is no clear example elsewhere. All these expedients 
are iatended to remove the imaguiary solecism in hetween. But tbe true. 
explanation has been long since given by Yitringa, namely, that )*3 has 
here its primitive and proper use, as a noun corresponding to the English 
midst. So far is the common text firom being incorrect or irregular, that it^ 
is really the only form in whieh the idea could have been expressed, since 
fll as a preposition always means helween or among, and is followed by the 
plural noun. When, on the contrary, a singular noun is to be used, as 
here, the Hebrew idiom prefixes not the preposition but a noun meaning 
midst (P^ or lin) with a particle before it. — The grass and the willows are 
separated only by the rhythmical arrangement of the sentence. The simple 
meaning of the wbole verse is, that they shall grow as willows grow among 
the grass, i. e. in the moist or marshy spot. The question, who are meant 
by the grass as distinguished from the willows, is absurd. It might as 
well be asked, when an object is compared to the rose of Sharon, what is 
meant by Sharon as distinguished from the rose. Lowth seems to look 
upon aquedticts as more poetical and better English than the common ver- 
sion, water-courses. 

5. This shall say, To Jehovah I (lelong) ; and this shall call on (or ly) 
the name of Jacoh ; and this shall inscrihe his hand (or with his hand), To . 
Jehovah, and with the name of Israel shall entitle. The repetition of the 
pronoun this implies, accordlng to Kimchi's explanation, persons of various 
classes or from different quarters. It is commonly agreed that this verse 
predicts the accession of the Gentiles, whom it represents as publicly pro- 
fessing their aUegiance to Jehovah and attachment to his people. The act 
of calling one by name, and that of calling on his name (invoking him), are 
intimately blended in the Hebrew usage. Most interpreters understand it 
here as meaning to praise or celebrate. Some of the older writers foUow 
j^ymmachus in giving it a passive sense {this shall be called), either reading 
^'3^1 for **!pi??, or supplying the reflexive pronoun after it. The same diver- 
sity exists in reference to the last verb iu the sentence, n3D?, which some 
understand to mean Jie shall surname himself (or he surnamed), others he 
shall name the name of Jacob in a flattering or respectfal manner. — Of the 
intermediate clause there are two ancient explanations, one of which makes. 
it mean he shall write {vdlh) his hand in allusion to the signing of contracts 
(Jer. xxxii. 10, Neh. ix. 38) ; the other, Jie sJiall write iqjon {inscribe) his- 
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liand, iri allusion to llie aiicierit custdm, iQeritioned by Procopius, of mark- 
ing soldiers, slaves, and otrier dependents, with tlie name of theu' superior, 
to wliicli tliere seems to be a reference in Esod. xiii. 9, and Eev. xiii. 16. 
Tbis last sense is suppdsed to be expressed in the Septuagint version 

6. Thtts saith Jehovah, hing of Israel, and his redeemer, Jehovah ofhosts : 
I {am) first, and I {am) last, and without me there is no God. This is a 
description of the God "whom the nations, in the preceding verse, are repre- 
sented as aeknowledging. The attributes ascribed to him afford, at the 
same time, a sufficient reason for confiding in his promises. In Hke man- 
near Zeus, the supreme god of the Greeks, is described by Orpheus as 
being agp^Ti 'uo.wm i:a,wm tz tsXst'/], and in another place, ZsOc '^rQurog sysvsTo 
•ZaOs vcrarog. Henderson points out the appropriation of the terms here 
used to the Lord Jesus Christ in Eev. i. 18, ii. 8, xxii. 13. — There is no 
need of giving to ''lyPSD, in this and the parallel places, the restricted sense 
lesides, which is really included in the usual and strict sense of tvithcut, 
i. e. without my knowledge and permission, or without subjection to my 
sovereign authority. The meaning is not simply, that there is no other 
true God in existence, but that even the 'KsyoiLsm ^soi (1 Cor. viii. 5) exist 
only by his sufferance, and cannot therefore be his equals or competitors. 

7. And ivho, liJce me, will call, and tell if, and state it to me, since Iplaced 
the ancient people ; and coming things and things which are to come will tell 
to them {orfor ihemselves) ? There is no reason why the interrogation should 
not be considered as extending through the verse, the rather as a different 
eonstruction splits up the sentence, and arbitrarily explains some of 
the futures as imperatives. Still more objectionable is the construction 
of K!?i?? as a preterite, which is given by all the later writers exeept Ewald. 
The question who has called like me is in no respect more pertment than 
the question, who will (or can) call as I have done, which leaves the refe- 
rence to past time equally expheit, without doing any grammatical violence 
to the form of expression. The usual construction of the next words is, 
let him tell it, &c. ; but this imperative meaniDg is suf&ciently imphed in 
the strict translation of the words as interrogative futures, who will tell 
it ? &c. Npi^ is to call aloud or pubHcly announce. It differs from the 
next verb, if at aU, by denoting an authoritative caU, and suggesting the 
idea not only of prediction but of creation. — ^^^ is correctly explained 
by Gesemus as a forensic term meaning to state a case. The sense of 
comparing, preferred by Ewald, is less frequent elsewhere and less appro- 
priate here. The words since I jplaced, &c., are to be connected with 
*J1?3|), who can call, as I have done, ever since I placed, &c. To place is 
here to constitute, create, or give existenee. Of the phrase D7lJJ"D^ there 
are three interpretations. The first is that of the rabbins, who explain 
it to mean ancient people ; this is retained in the EngHsh and some other 
versions. The second makes it mean etemal peojole, but refers it simply 
to the divine purpose or decree of election. The third gives it the sense 
of everlasting peojple, i. e. a people who shaU last for ever. In aU these 
senses the deseription is appropriate to Israel, not simply as a nation. 
but a churcb, the existence and prerogatives of which are stiU continued 
in the body of Chi-ist. Ecdesia corjpus Christi est, quo nihil antiquius 
aut majus esse potest (Calvin). It may be doubted, however, whether any- 
thing more was here intended than a reference to the origin of the human 
race. (See above, on chap. xlu. 5, 6.) — -According to Kimchi, Grotius, 
and Yitringa, the lastclause contains a distinct reference both to a proxi- 
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mate and remote futurity, THs distinction is rejeeted by Gesenius, 
without any other reason than tlie groimdless one, that synonymes are 
characteristie of this writer, i. e. the writer of these later prophecies, as 
distinguished from the genuine Isaiah. But this is, to some extent, charac- 
teristic not of one but of all the Hebrew writers, and abundant illustration 
naight be drawn from the earlier and even from the undisputed passages. 
The truth, however, is that the distinction made by Kimchi is so natural 
and simple, and agrees so well with the context and analogy, that it would 
be entitled to consideration, even if the two forms of expression in them- 
selves appeared to be entirely synonymous. Much more, when such a dif- 
ference is indicated by the very form. Not only are two diJBferent verbs used, 
(which might be otherwise explained, and by itself can have no weight), 
but one is in the participial form, the clearest mode in Hebrew of express- 
ing present action or a proximate fnturity, the other in the future proper. 
Wherever there is a difierence of form, there is presumptively a difference 
of meaning ; and if any such difference is here intended, it can only be the 
difference between things actually coming to pass now, and those which are 
to come to pass hereaffcer. 

8. QuaJce not and fear not ; have I not since then let ihee hear and told 
(thee), and are ye not my witnesses? Is there a God without me? And there 
is no roch, I Jcnow not (any). The alternation of the singular and plural 
form in reference to Israel, is peculiarly appropriate to an ideal or collec- 
tive person, and in striet agreement with the usage of the Pentateuch, 
especially with that of Deuteronomy, in which the same apparent confu- 
sion of numbers is not a mere occasional phenomenon, but one of per- 
petual occurrence. — The verb •in']lJ?, which occurs only here, is derived by 
Hitzig fi:om Tli^l^, by Gesenius from i^y^, and explained by Ewald as an 
error of the text for ^^y^. It is more probably to be derived from the 
synonymous and cognate HT, — TND is usually taken in the vague sense of 
long ago ; but it may here be strictly understood as meaning since that time, 
which Jarchi refers to the giving of the law on Sinai, Knobel to the first 
appearance of Cyrus, and Maurer, with more probability than either, to the. 
event mentioned in the preceding verse, viz. the constitution of the ^'"lyQX?. 
— And ye are my witnesses is usually construed as an iadependent clause ; 
but a possible construction is to include it in the question as above. — ■ 
Yitringa's explanation of 1**? as an interrogative particle is anything but 
justified by the analogy of 1 Sam. xxii. 8, to which he appeals. — Here, 
as in many other cases, God is called a Eock, as being the refuge of his 
people, and the firm foundation of their hopes. 

9. The image-carvers all ofthem are vanity, and their desired (or heloved) 
ones are woHhless ; and their witnesses themselves vdll not see and will not 
hnow, that they may he ashamed. Having fortified his promise by a solemn 
affirmation of his own supremacy, in contrast with the ignorance and impo- 
ience of idols, he now carries out this contrast in detail. The literal 
meardng of the first phrase is theformers ofagraven image, here put for 
idols in general. — Vanity is here to be taken as a negative expression of 
the strongest kind, denoting the absence of all life, intelligence, and power, 
and corresponding to the parallel expression they cannot profit, i, e. they are 
worthless. The desired or favourite things of the idolaters are the idols 
themselves, upon which they lavish time, expense, and misplaced confi- 
dence. The next phrase is commonly explained to mean dieir vdtnesses 
are themselves, i. e. they are their own witnesses, which may either represent 
the idols as witnessing against their worshippers, or the worshippers against 
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the idols, or either of these classes against themselves. Cocceius comiects 
these words with the following verbs [testes illorum ipsi non vident), which 
construction is substantially renewed by Ewald, and approved by Umbreit. 
The meaning then is, that the idolaters who bear witness to the divinity of 
their idols are themselves bhnd and ignorant. The puncta extraordinaria 
over fV(^\i were designed, says Henderson, to fis the attention of the reader 
on the dumb idols being constituted witnesses against the stupidity of their 
worshippers. But why in this particular case ? A much more probable 
explanation is that the Masoretic critics considered the word doubtftd, per- 
haps because it appeared pleonastic, whereas it is in fact emphatic. There 
is no need of giving know the vague and doubtful sense of having know- 
ledge; the meaning rather is, they will not see 6r know it, *. e. what has 
just been said, as to the impotence of idols. The last clause is explained 
by Gesenius as meaning that they are given up to bhndness, that they may 
be ashamed or confounded. Umbreit, on the other hand, supposes it to 
mean that they have not knowledge or sense enough to be ashamed ; an 
aggravation of the previous description. 

10. Whoformed the god and cast the image to no use (or profit) ? . Most 
interpreters regard this as an exclamation of contemptuous surprise, im- 
plying that no one in his senses would do so. (Grotius : guis nisi demensf) 
But tiie true sense is the one proposed by Gesenius, who explains what 
follows as the answer to this question Having af6.rmed the worthlessness 
of idols in general, he now proceeds to prove it from their origin. — So far 
from being makers, they are made themselves, and who made them? This 
is the precise. force of the verse before us. Here as elsewhere there is 
pungent sarcasm in the appKcation of the name ?^? {mighty God) to idols. 

11. Lo all hisfellows shall he ashamed, and the workmen themselves are 
ofmen; they shall assemhle all ofthem, they shall stand, they shall tremhle, 
they shall be ashamed togeiher. Jarchi, foUowed by Lowth, Eichhorn, Ge- 
senius, Maurer, and Ewald, refers the suffix in Vlin. to the maker of the 
image, and understands hj his fellows his fellow-workmen or fellow-wor- 
shippers. But why should the workman's fellows be ashamed and not 
himself? A much more natural construction is the one given in the 
Targum, and approved by Yitringa, Kosenmuller, Hitzig, and Knobel, who 
refer the suffix to the idol itself, and by hisfellows understand all who have 
anything to do with it, either as manufacturers or worshippers. (Compare 
Nimi. XXV. 3; Deut. xi. 22, xxx. 20; Isa. Ivi. 3, 6; Hosea iv. 17; lCor. 
X. 20.) — Lowth affirms that the common text of the next clause yields no 
tolerable sense, and is unworthy of the Prophet ; for which reason he pro- 
poses to read D1ND as a passive participle meaning reddened, and translates 
accordingly, even the workmen themselves shall hlush, adding that if any one 
should think the singular irregular, he may read ^''DIN»; and the one as- 
assimiption is undoubtedly as reasonable as the other. It is worthy of 
remark not only that this emendation has commended itself to no later 
writer, but also that the common text is universally regarded as affording 
a perfectly appropriate sense and one essential to the Prophefs argument, 
viz, that the makers of the idol are themselves mere men, and cannot there- 
fore produce anything divine. Yitringa's explanation of Ci< as meaning 
" common people " (plehs) is destructive of the argument, as well as con- 
trary to usage. The comparative sense put by some upon the phrase, as 
meaning that they are less than men (Cocceius), or that they shall be ashamed 
m.ore than other men (Junius), is too unnatural to need refutation. Tbe 
meaning of the verse is that the senseless idol and its human makers shall 
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be witnesses against each otlier, and shall be involved in tlie same condem- 
nation and confusion. 

. 12. He has carved iron (with) agraver, ancllias wrought (it) in the coals, 
and with the hammers he will shape it, and then worhit loith his arm of 
strength. Besides (or moreover), he is hungry and has no strength, he has 
not drunh water and is faint. Tlie construction of ^y) as a verb, wbicli is 
given in the Targum, is mueb tbe simplest and most obvious ; though most 
interpreters regard it as the construct form of the derivative noun ti^^n a 
workman (as in Exodus xxviii. 11), with ^]"]? added to restrict its appliea- 
tion to a worJcer in iron, i. e. a smith ; as Q*VJ? tJ^^n iu the next verse is 
supposed to signify a worher in wood, i. e. a carpenter. (Compare the 
plural ^''VJ? ""^??» 2 Sam. v. 11.) Those. who agree in this explanation of 
the first two words differ as to their construction with what foUows. Apart 
from Lowth's gratuitous emendation of the Masoretic pointing by prpposing 
to read TVJ?D as a participle of ^VJJ, to cut, and the suggestion of Cappellus 
that it is synonymous with J^n^, the English and some other Yersions take 
it in the sense of to7igs, a mere conjectm-e from the context; but most of the 
modern writers make it mean an axe, as in Jer. x. 3, or mora generically 
any sharp or pointed instrument. The noun thus explained is construed 
with what goes before in three different ways. The oldor writers generally 
understand it as a noun of instrument. Thus the English Version has the 
smith with the tongs, &c. Vitringa, Gesenius, and others make the noun 
the object of a verb to be supplied (Ihe smith mahes an axe), and understand 
the verse as describing the formation, not of the idol itself, but of the tools 
to be employed in making it. Ewald and Kriobel explain ^ V^P as a second 
term used to qualify ^y), or in other words as qualifying the complex phrase 
before it. To the whole expression Ewald gives the sense of an iron and 
file worker, i. e. one who works with iron and the file ; Kriobel that of a 
tool-smith or a maker of edged tools. Both make this complex name the 
subject of the verb ?ys>, and the 1 before it an idiomatic pleonasm. But as 
both these grammatical assumptions are without satisfactory authority from 
usage, they are only admissible in case of exegetical necessity. Hitzig hke- 
wise makes the first two words the subject of the verb, but takes the third as 
its object, and understands the clause to mean that the smith converts an 
axe into an idol, as iu chap. ii. 4 the sword becomes a ploughshare and the 
spear a pruning-hook. Knobers objection that the idol would be too small 
is of no great moment, if it can be assumed that images were ever made of 
iron ; but in that case the most satisfactory construction is the one first given, 
which makes the verse describe the proceedings not of the professional smith, 
but of the laborious worshipper himself. The common version, strength of 
his arms, is a needless and enfeebling transposition. The true sense of the 
words is his arm ofstrength. Yitringa directs attention to the beautiful 
parallel in YirgU (Geo. lY. 170-175), and especially to this line : illi inter 
sese magna vi brachia tollunt. The description in the last clause seema 
intended to convey these several ideas ; that the man who undertakes to make 
a god, is himself a mortal, subject to ordinary human infirmities ; that his 
god is utterly unable to relieve him or supply his wants ; and that neither 
these considerations nor the toil which he must undergo in order to attain 
his end, are sufficient to deter him firom his self-tormenting efforts. 

13. Se has carved wooA, he has stretched a line, he will marh it with the 
awl (or graver), he will form it with tlie chisels, and with the compass (or 
circle) hc will ma/rh it, and then mahe it (or now he has made it) lihe the 
structure {i.e. after the model) of a man, lilce the leauty of manhindj io- 
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dwell in a house. — ^ln tliis translation K>in is taken as a yerb and referred 
to the same subject as in ver. 12, i. e. the idol-manufacturer, wbo goes 
tbrough all tliese laborious processes himself, in order to produce a god. 
But the great majority of writers here resume a transition from the maker 
of metaUic idols to the maker of wooden ones, or from the smith who makes 
the carpenter's tools to thecarpenter himself, ^'''^V. vJnn, the worker ia wood. 
— ^ln this verse, as iti that before it, the altemation of the preterite and 
foture introduces us iato the very midst of the process, and describes it as 
aheady begun but not yet finished. This distinctive feature of the passage 
is destroyed by making all the verbs indiscriminately present. The conver- 
sive fature at the opening of the second clause may either denote simply 
that the act described is subsequent to that just mentioned, or it may re- 
present what was just now future as akeady done, thereby rendering the 
view of a progressive operation still more vivid. The two markings or 
delineations mentioned are commonly supposed to have respect to the 
general dimensions of the figure, and then to its precise form and pro- 
portions. Henderson arbitrarily translates the same verb first he sketched 
. its figure, and then he marked it off; which, even if it gave the sense> 
would not convey the form of the original. — According to the rabbins, ''^^ 
means a " red or other coloured string " used by workmen in their 
measm-ements (Montanus: .^Zo tincfo). It is applied to the colouxing 
substance by Luther [Rbthelstein) and Lowth {red ochre!). Gesenius and 
the other modem writers draw from the Tahnudical and Arabic analogy 
the sense of a sharp tool or graving instrament. — Ol^ and K^^K seem to 
have their strict sense here, as a generic and specific term, the beauiy of 
man, the structure, qf a nian. The Targum seems to find a reference to 
both sexes ; in support of which some of the old Jewish writers refer to 
Num. xxxi. 35, where D"!^ is apphed to women alone. Jarchi gains the 
same end in a different way, by saying that the woman is the glory of her 
husband (^>i;3 vVp^p i>'>7D ODf^ofi'^). — Jerome and Kosenmiiller seem to 
imderstand the last words of the verse as meaning that the idol has to stay 
at home because it cannot move. Gresenias gives nj5 the specific sense of 
temple. Gill supposes a particular reference to household gods. But the 
meahing seems to be that the idol, being like a man in form, is, like a man, 
to dwell in a house. 

14. To heio him doivn ceiwrs; and {noio) he has taJcen a cypress and an 
oak — and has strengthened («'. e. raised it) for himself among the trees of the 
forest—he has planted a pine, and the rain shall increase (it, i. e. make it 
grbw). To shew more clearly the absurdity of ascribing deity to material 
images, he here goes back, not only to their human origin and their base 
material, but to the very generation of the trees by which the wood is fur- 
nished. The particulars are stated in an inverse order. He begins with 
the felling of trees, but interrupts himself in order to go still farther back 
to their very cultivation. The essential idea is that man, instead of being 
the creature, is in some sort the creator of the wood he worships, since it 
does or may owe its existence to his agency. The supposition just sug- 
gested of an interruption in the syntax seems more natural than that of a 
grammatical eUipsis. Few interpreters, indeed, wouldgo so far as Clericus, 
who introdupes at the beginning of the sentence these words, mittit ad 
Libanum homines, and adds, with characteristic coolness, hac fuerunt neces- 
sario supplenda; although in the very next sentence he observes of the 
Septuagint and Yulgate Versions, constructiones quam non inveniebant de suo 
concinnarunt. Ewald, in his larger Grammar (p. 622) enumerates ihis. 
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among the examples of an i^Qfinitive denoting necessity or obligation, just as 
■vve might say familiarly in Englisli, he has to cut, &c. But in his exposition 
of tlie passage, he agrees -with Gesenius and others in making it equivalent 
to a finite verb, with the additional suggestion that it may be an ortho- 
graphical mistake for ^'•5\ — The modern writers seem to be agreed that 
the nnJi) is a species of oak, so called from its hardness, like the Latin 
robur. To avoid tautology and pedantry, however, the common version 
cypress may be retained, as it yields an appropriate sense, and as botanical 
precision is in this case of no exegetical importance, since the meaning of 
the verse would be the same whatever species had been mentioned. — ^Most 
■writers give X"^"^ the sense of choosing, designating, here and in Ps. Ixxx. 
16, "which they suppose to be easily deducible from that of strengthening, 
confining, fixing. Ewald even goes so far as to take n!)? in the sense of 
choosing, on the alleged authority of Jer. x. 3. This is purely arbitraryj 
and as V^^> ^^ every other case ■where it oceurs, admits of the translation 
strengthened, it cannot be consistently abandoned here without necessity ; 
and this necessity cannot exist, because the strict sense of making strong is 
not only relevant ia this connection, but corresponds exactly to that aimaking 
great expressed by oA*, both meaniag here " to cause to gro-w." Thus 
understood, the word helps to brihg out "with more strength and cleamess the 
main idea of the verse, viz. that the idolater not only chooses suitable trees, 
but plants and raises them for the purpose. It is not necessary to suppose 
that this is a deseription of a usual or frequent custom. It is rather an 
ideal exhibition of the idol-manufacture carried out to its extreme. If so, 
the active subject of the whole deseription is the self-deluded devotee ; 
vrhich furnishes another reason for beheving that the smith and the car- 
penter are not distinctly mentioned in the two preceding verses. It also 
removes the seeming incongruity of making the carpenter raise his o^wn 
timber, whereas the same thing, -when alleged of the idolater, is perfectly in 
keeping mth the rest of the description. — The object of the verb X^^\ ^'^J 
be either the trees previously mentioned, or more indefinitely, trees in 
general. Lo"wth arbitrarily translates this clause, and layeth in good store of 
the trees of theforest. Clericus, still more boldly and extravagantly, makes 
it mean that he farnishes his workshop -with the trees of the forest. Less 
absm-d, and yet untenable, because not justified by usage, is Henderson's 
translation, and whal he deemethjifin among the trees of theforest. Umbreifs 
suggestion, that the last clause was designed to intimate the man's depend- 
ence affcer all upon the rain of heaven for the very material of which he 
makes his god, is not entirely natural. The clause is rather added to com- 
plete the pietm-e of the natural origin and growth of that which the idolater 
adores as snperhuman and divine. In this as ■well as the foregoing verses 
the confusion of the tenses in most versions greatly mars the force and 
beauty of the Prophefs language. — What is gained by the violent and un- 
gi'ammatical constouction, he has plantcd and the rain has nourished, or the 
vague and evasive one, he plants and the rain nourishes; when the exact 
translation, he has planted and the rainwill nourish, is notonlj^jdst as 
clear, coherent, and appropriate, but far more graphic and expressive, as it 
hurries us at once in medias res, and exhibits the work described as partly 
past, partly future ? At the same time it imphes the patient perseverance 
of the devotee, who first does his part and then waits for natural causes to 
do theu"s, and all for the production of an idol ! 

15. Jnd it shall he to menfor hurning [i.e. for fnel), and he has talcen of 
thein and vcarmed himself; yes, he will Jandle and bake bread ; yes, he wiU 
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form a god and fcdl prostrate; he has niade it a graven iwage and hoived 
down to them. The fature meaning of the first verb is determined by its 
intimate connection ■with tbe last word of the foregoing verse. (See Nord- 
heimer, § 219.) Q^^ very seldom means an individnal man, and seems 
here to be used indefinitely for man or men in general. The singular verb 
nj?^ does not refer- to this noun, but to the worshipper or devotee who is 
still the subject of description. The plural form Dno is referred by Hitzig 
to the trees of the forest mentioned in ver. 14, by Knobel to the D^VJ? or 
sticks of wood into which the tree must be divided. The same explanation 

may be given of '^^<, although Ewald and Hitzig maintain that this suffix 
is employed as a singular by later writers {e.g. chap. liii. 8; Ps. xi. 7). But 
even admitting the existence of this usage, which Gesenius utterly denies, 
the strict and usual meaning is to be retained where possible, and therefore 
here, where the Prophet seems designedly to interchange the singular and 
plural forms, in order to identifs'' with more effect the idol worshipped and 
the sticks consumed. He takes of them (the sticks), kindles a fire, warms 
Limself, bakes bread, then makes a god, and worships, yes, bows down 
before them (the sticks ofwood). The argument of this andthe succeeding 
verses is intended to exhibit the absurdity of worshipping the same material 
that is constantly applied to the most trivial domestic uses. All the inter- 
pretcrs since Calvin quote the striking parallel from Horace (Sat. i. 8). 

Olim truncus eram ficulnus, inutile ligmim ; 
Quum faber, incertus scamnum faceretne Priapum, 
Maluit esse Deum. 

16. Half of it he hath humed in thefire, on half of it he icill eat fiesh, 
he will roast roast and he filled; yea, he will ivarin himself and say, Aha, 
I am warm, I have seenfire. Both etymology and usage give ''VD the sense 
of half, i. e. one of two parts into which a given whole may be divided, 
whether equal or unequal. The indefinite translation ^jarf, given in all ihe 
English versions except that of Noyes, isintendedto avoid the incongruity 
of making two halves and a remainder. But this incongruity, although 
justly chargeable on Umbreifs version, which distinctly mentions the one 
half, the other hdlf, and the remainder, has no existence in the original ; 
because, as all the other modem writers are agreed, the first and second 
VyC of ver. 16 are one and the same half, and the other is not introduced 
imtil the next verse. Henderson indeed refers the second to the wooden 
dish or platter upon which the meat was literally eaten. But this disturbs 
the parallel between the two main uses of the wood, as fuel and a god, 
which is so distinctly carried out in the preeeding and the foUowing context. 
It is better, therefore, to explain the phrase, on half of it he eats fiesh, as a 
pregnant or concise expression of the idea, that over or by means of the fire 
made with half of it he cooks flesh for his eating. The obscuriiy of this 
claiise is- immediately removed by the addition of the unambiguous words, 
he roasts a roast and satisfies himself. The force of ^*?, both here and in 
the foregoing verse, appears to be equivalent to that of our expression nay 
more, not only this, but also,' or moreover. — Gesenius and others give 
*f1^^5p in the last clause the generic sense oiperceiving by the senses ; Hitzig 
the more specific one of feeling, in support of which he quotes the obser- 
vation of Schelling, that the skin is the eye for warmth, whereupon Hende- 
werk no less characteristically says that the Prophet may with more 
probability be supposed to have ascribed these words to the idolater in the 
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sense of an ancieBt fire-worsliipper than in tliat of a modern pantheist. 
The truth is, that the Hebrew verh not only may, bnt mnst have here its 
proper meaning / have seen, beeause the noun which follows does not de- 
note the heat of fire, but its Ught, and there could not be a more natural 
expression of the feeling meant to be conveyed than by referriug to the 
cheerful blaze of a large wood fire. To the indiscrimiaate translation of 
the verbs both in this verse and the next as descriptive presents, the same 
objections may be made as in the foregoing context. 

17. Aiid the rest of it (i. e. the other half ) he has made into a god, into 
his graven image; he loill how doini to it, and ivill ivorship, and vjill pray to 
it, and say, Veliver me,for thou {ari) m.y god. The consecution of the tenses 
is the same as in the preceding verse, and has the same effect of fixing the 
point of observation in the midst of the process. He has liindled his fire, 
and will use it to prepare his food. He has made his idol, and will fall 
down and pray to it. The pronoun at the end may be regarded as empha- 
tic, andas meaning thou and thou alone. 

18. They have not known, and they icill not vnderstand, for he haih 
smeared their eyesfrom seeing, their heartsfrorn doing ivisely. The combina- 
tion of the preterite and future makes the description more complete and 
comprehensive. Some give ''3 the sense of that, and make it indicate the 
object of their ignorance and inconsideration. Junius and Tremellius, who 
adopt this construction, refer HD to the idol; they do not know that it has 
blinded them. The Septuagint explains the verb as a passive plural, and 
Gesenius has the same form in his version {their eyes are smeared), which 
he resolves, however, into an indefinite construction {one has smeared their 
eyes). But the analogy of chaps. vi. 10, xxix. 10, Job xvii. 4, confirms Aben 
EzxVs statement, that Jehovah is the agent or subjeet (DDd^ilO 5p^t:0). 
As the smearing of the eyes is merely a figure for spiritual blindness, it 
is here extended to the heart, of which it is not literally predicable. 
As the use of the Hiphil form in any but an active sense is called in ques- 
tion by some eminent grammarians, ?*?^lI may here, as in some other cases, 
have the sense of acting wisely. 

19. And he ivill not hring it home to himself (or to his heart), and (there 
is) not knowledge, and (there is) not understanding to say, Half of it I have 
burned in the fire, and have also halced hread on its coals, I wilL roast fiesh 
and eat, and the rest of it Iwill malce to (he) an ahomination, to a log ofwood 
(or the trunk of a tree) I ivill cast myself clown. The essential meaning is, 
that they have not sense enough to describe their conduct to themselves in 
its true colours ; if they did, they would stand amazed at its impiety and 
folly. In the form of expression the writer passes from the plural to the 
singular, i. e. from idolaters in general to the individual idolater. — The first 
phrase does not correspond exactly to the EngHsh lay to heart, but com- 
prehends refiection and emotion. The construction of the last clause as an 
explanation or an inten-ogation has arisen from a wish to avoid the incon- 
gruity of making the man call himself a fool, or express his resolution to 
perform a fooHsh act. But this very incongruity is absolutely necessary to 
the writer's purpose, which is simply to tell what the infatuated devotee 
would say of his own conduct if he saw it in its true light. Instead of 
saying, I will worship my god, he would then say, T will worship a stick of 
wood, a part of the very log which I have just bm-ned, upon which I have 
just Ijaked my bread, and on which I am just about to cook my dinner. 
The more revolting and absurd this language, the more completely does it 
suit and carry out the writer's purpose. Hence, too, the use of the temi 
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alomination, i.e. object of abliorrence, notinlihe worsliipper's actual belief, 
but as it would be if bis eyes -were opened. 

20. Feeding on asJies, (Jiis) heart is deceived, it Jias led Jiim astray, and he 
cannot deliver himself (or his soul), and he \oill not say, Is fhere not a lie in 
my right hand ? AjxoiheT statement of tbe reason why he cannot see bis 
conduct in its just ligbt, or describe it in correct terms, viz., because bis 
very mind or heart is deceived, and tbis because it feeds on asbes. Tbis 
last expression is strangely understood by some interpreters, following the 
Targum, to describe the idol as a piece of balf-burnt wood ; and even Um- 
breit seems to recognise such an allusion in tbe sentence. But tbe great 
majority of writers, far more naturally, make it a figure for tbe love and 
prosecution of unsatisfying objects, analogous to feeding omvind, Hos. xii. 2. 
Gresenius in bis Commentary says, that tbe translation/eecZef/t on ashes is 
m no case appropriate {in Jceinem Falle passend). He accordingly trans- 
lates it tbere sectatur cinerem ; but in his Thesaurus be abandons tbis 
gratuitous multiplication ofsenses, and explaias it as a figurative application 
of tbe common meaning, " pasci aliqua re, metaph. i. q. delectari re." The 
wordj.however, denotes somethiag more than simply to take pleasiire in an 
object, and suggests the idea of choosing it and resting in it as a portion. — 
The usual construction of the next words, a deceived heart has seduced him, 
is commonly explained by assuming an ellipsis of the relative, (Ais) heaH 
(which) is deceived has seduced him. But the simplest and most natm^al 
cohstruction is the one proposed by Knobel, who makes two short indepen- 
dent clauses, the heart is deceived, it leads him aslray. The fiitures of the 
last clause have in part, if not exclusively, a potential meaning. It is best, 
perhaps, to combine the ideas of unwillingness and inability. — The conclud- 
iQg question is equivalent in import to the long speech put into the mouth 
of the idolater in ver. 19. By a lie we are to xmderstand that which pro- 
fesses to be what it is not, and thereby deceives the hopes of those who trust 
in it. (See Jer. x. 14; Ps. xxxiii. 17.) This description some apply to 
the idol itself, as if he had said, Is not this which I carry in my right hand 
a deception ? But as this makes a part of the interrogation literal and a 
part metaphorical, most writers give it uniformity by understanding all the 
terms as figurative : Is not this, about which I am busied, and upon which 
I am spending strength and labom-, a deception ? To any one rational enough 
to ask tbe question, the reply would be affirmative of course. 

21. Ilemember tJiese (things), JacoT) and Israel,for thou art my servant ; 
1 have fonned tJiee, a servant unto me art tliou ; Israel, tliou shalt not he 
forgotlen hy me. Having completed his detailed exposure of the foUy of 
idolatry, or rather of the impotence of idols, as contrasted with the power 
of Grod, he now resumes the tone of promise and encom'agement with which 
the chapter opens, and assures the chosen people. here personified as Israel 
or Jacob, that having been constituted such by Jehovah for a special pur- 
pose, they could not cease to be the objects of his watchful care. — TJiese 
things msij possibly refer to the immediately succeeding statements, which 
may then be rendered that tJiou art my servant, &c. To most interpreters, 
however, it has seemed more natural to understand by tJiese tJiings the 
whole foregoing series of arguments against the divinity of idols and in 
favour of Jehovah's sole supremacy. — ^Ewald connects v"''?^ with the pre- 
ceding verb, so as to mean, I have formed tbee as a servant for myself. 
The only difficulty in the way of this construction is the i^^^, which cannot 
be the object of the verb, but must agree with one expressed or understood. 
This objection might be done away by disregarding the Masoretic inter- 
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punction, and transferring the disjunctive accent to the preceding word ; in 
whicli case the latter member of tlie clause would read, thou Israel, &c., 
■vvitli an emphasis upon the pronoun. This construction lias the advantage 
of remoTing the apparent tautology arising from the repetition of thoit art 
my sen-ant, which is more observable ia most translations than in the ori- 
ginal, where two different forms of espression are employed. — The last word 
in the vei'se is explained in the ancient versions, and by some modern 
writers, as a deponent verb, thou shalt not forget me. But Gesenius and 
Ewald, vrith greater probability, make it a proper passive, and explaia the 
suffix as equivalent to a dative or an ablative in Latia thou shalt not beforr 
gotten (by) me; which is much more appropriate, in this connection, than 
an exhortation not to forget God. This construction is as old as Aben Ezra, 
who paraphrases the expression thus : ^'^D/h '^jfJI '^7^; '':)D')7 ^Z^X^ ■h^. 

22. L Tiave llotted out, lihe a cloud, thy transgressions, and lihe a vapour, 
thy sins ; return to me, for I have redeemed thee. As the previous assur- 
ances were suited to' dispel any doubt or hesitation as to the povsrer of 
Jehovah, so the one in this verse meets another difficulty, namely, that 
arising from a sense of guilt. The assurance given is that of entire and 
gratuitous forgiveness. The analogy of Exod. xxxii. 82, 33, ■would seem to 
favour an allusion to the blotting out of an inscription or an entry in a book 
of accounts. The cloud may then be a distinct figure to denote what ia 
transient or evanescent. (See Hos. vi. 4, xiii. 3 ; Job. vii. 9, xxx. 15.) 
This is Hitzig's explanation of the verse ; but most interpreters suppose the 
blotting and the cloud to be parts of one and the same metaphor, although 
they diiier in their method of connecting them. Junius strangely under- 
stauds the clause to mean, as a cloud (when condensed into rain) purges 
away filth. The great majority of writers are agreed, however, that the 
cloud itself is here described as being blotted out. Gill supposes an allu- 
sion to the height and distance of the clouds as being far beyond man's reach, 
implying that forgiveness is a divine prerogative. Hendewerk sees a forced 
allusion to the cloud which went before the people in the wilderness. A 
more usual and natural interpretation is that the clouds in general arehere 
considered as intervening between heaven and earth, as sin is expressly said 
in chap. lix. 2, to separate between God and his people. This explanation 
of the metaphor, however, does not exclude the supposition of a reference 
to ihe fleeting natm-e of the cloudy vapour, and the ease and suddenness 
with whieh it is dispelled by sun or wind. — 31^ and 133^ are poetieal equiva- 
lents. So far as they can be distinguished, either in etymology or usage^ 
the correct distinction is the one expressed in the English Yersion {thick 
cloiid and cloud), which Henderson reverses. — Return unto me is a phrase 
descriptive of all the restorations of God's people from their spiritual 
wanderings and estrangements. The restriction of this phrase, and the 
one which follows it to the restoration of the Jews from exile, is as forced 
and arbitrary-as the future form given to the verb in many versions. 

23. Sing, heavens, for Jehovah hath done {it) ; shout, ye lower parts of 
the earth; hrealc forth, ye mountains, into song, the foresf and every tree in 
it: for Jehovah hath redeemed Jacol), and in Israel he will ghrify himself.. 
The prediction of glorious and joyful changes, as in many other cases, is 
clothed in the form of an exhortation to all nature to rejoice. It is essen- 
tial to the writer's purpose that the universe itself should be addressed,. 
which precludes the explanation of the verse by Grotius, as addressed to 
angels, kings, and common men; or by Yitringa, as addressed to the 
apostles and prophets (from a misplaced comparison of Rey. xviii. 20) ► 
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Equally ineonsistent witli liis purpose and at variance ■with good taste is 
the explanation of mountains as meaning kingdoms, forests, cities, &c. — 
The thing done is what is mentioned in the last clanse, i. e. the redemption 
of Israel, including the dehverance from exile in Babylon, but not confined 
to it, — The arbitrary version of the two verbs in the last clause as a pre- 
terite and present, or a present and a fature, is in no respect to be preferred 
to the exact translation as a preterite and a fature, expressive of what Grod 
had done and would yet do for the chosen people. 

24. Thus saitJi Jehovah, thj Redeemer, and thy Former from the womb, I, 
Jehovah, malcing all, stretching the heavens alone, spreading the earth hj my- 
self (or, who was with me ?). Some refer thus saith to tihe preceding 
promises, and take all that follows till the end of the chapter as a descrip- 
tion of the being who uttered them. Others refer thus saith to what 
follows, supply the verb avi before Jehovah, and regard the last clause of 
the verse as the divine declaration. A third conceivable construction would 
restrict it to the closing question, ivho{is) ivith me? i. e. who can claim 
equahty or likeness with me ? — There is no need of giving to fhe phrase 
thy Former a moral sense, as signifying the formation of character or 
manners, as the words /row the iwmb are not necessarily exclusive of the 
period before bu-th. For the meaning of the figure itselP, see above on 
ver. 2 ; for that of V^T^ on chap. xlii. 5, — The textual reading of the last 
word makes it an interrogation, *F1^ ''P, who (is or was) with me ? implying 
strong negation, and equivalent in meaning to the afirmation, there icas no 
one ivith me. The marginal reading yields the same sense in another way, 
^flKD, from, by, or of myself. (Compare ^3^P, Hosea viii. 4, and a^' 
sfiavTou, John v. 30.) The objection that the textual reading interrapts 
the'construction is valid only on the supposition that the sentence is con- 
tinued through the followiag verses. If, as most interpreters assume, the 
last clause of this verse contains a proposition, interrogative or affirmative, 
this reading affords an appropriate conclusion to the sentence, and a 
striking parallel to the phrase '''^^7 in the other clause. 

25. BreaMng the signs of halWers, and diviners he toiU madden; turning 
sages lacTc, and their hnowledge he will stultify. The whole verse is de- 
scriptive of Jehovah as convicting all prophets, except his own, of foUy 
and imposture, by falsifying their prognostications. D*"?? is commonly 
translated either lies or liars; but it is rather an expression of contempt, 
denoting praters, vain or idle talkers, and by implication utterers of false- 
hood. Signs are properly the pledges and accompaniments of predictions, 
but may here be regarded as equivalent to prophecy itself. These are said 
to be hroken in the same sense that breaking may be predicated of a pro- 
mise or a covenant. The efiect of course would be to make such prophets 
seem like fools or madmen. (See 2 Sam. xv. 31 ; Hos. ix. 7.) The 
restriction of these terms to the false prophets of the Babylonish exile is 
not only arbitrary, but at variance with the context, which repeatedly con- 
trasts the omnipotence and omniscience of Jehovah with the impotence of 
idols and the ignorance of heathen prophets. — ^Because tuming back and 
being put to shame are often joined together elsewhere, Gesenius, accord- 
ing to his favourite method, makes them simply synonymous ; whereas the 
first expression strictly signifies defeat, disappointment, failure, with which 
shame is naturally connected, but surely not identical. — The altemation of 
the future and participle seems to have a rhythmical design. The distinc- 
tion may however be, that while the latter signifies habitual or customary 
action, the former esj^resses certain futarity and fixed determination. 
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26. Confirming the word of his sermnf, and ihe coimseTof his messengers 
he wiUfulfil; the{one) saying to (or as td) Jerusalem, ShesJiall leinhdbited, 
and fo (or as to) the cities of Judah, They shall he huilt, and her ruins 1 will 
raise. With the frustration of tlie heathen propheeies is here contrasted 
the fulfilment of JehoYah's, ■who is himself represented as securing their 
accomplishment. ^''pn has here the same sense as in Jer. xxix. 10, 
xssiii. 14, viz. that of hringing a promise or prophecy to pass. — ^By Jiis 
servant Jarchi understands Moses, Hitzig Jeremiah, Gesenius the prophets 
as a class, Knobel the gennine believing Israel whose hopes were embodied 
in these pro]phecies. Simj)ler and more satisfactory than either of these 
explanations is that -which supposes his servant to be primarily and directly 
the writer himself, but considered as one of a class who are then distinctly 
mentioned in the other member as Jiis messengers. The specific apphcation 
of the title of God's servant to the prophets is apparent from 2 Kings 
xsiv. 2 ; Jer. xxix. 19, xxxv. 15, xHv. 4. — Griirs question, why /m servant 
may not denote Paul as Cocceius supposes, is unanswerable. — Gounsel, 
according to Henderson, here means the counsel or purpose of God, as 
declared by his servants. Gesenius and most other writers make it a 
description of prophecy, considered as involving or suggesting counsel and 
advice with respect to the future. (Compare the similar appHcation of the 
verb in chap. xli. 28.) — The last clause, beginning -with the word "lOivn, 
mi<yht be considered as a more specific designation or description of Jiis 
servant, viz. tlie [servant) saying, &c. But this interpretation is precktded 
bv the double repetition of '^liMi) in the two succeeding verses, and in evi- 
dent application to Jehovah himself. — The construction of ^p^F\ as a verb 
of the second person (thou sJiaJt he inJiahited) is forbidden by its masculine 
form, which could be connected with the uame Jerusalem only in cases 
where the latter is put for its inhabitants. For the sake of uniformity the 
parallel expression is to be translated in like manner. Gesenius arbitrarily 
translates the first of these verbs as an imperative, the second as a future, 
and the third as a present. To raise up the ruins of a city is of course to 
rebuild it. 

27. TJie {pne) saying to the deep, Be dry, and I will dry up thyfioods (or 

streams). The Targum, foUowed by Kimchi and others, explains n7l^f as a 
metaphorical description of Babylon, so called on aecount of its wealth, 
its population, or its site. Yitringa, Lowth, and some of the latest 
writers, understand by n7l'S the Euphrates, and apply the whole verse to 
the stratagem by which Cyrus gained access to Babylon, as related in the 
first book of Herodotus, and tbe seventh of Xenophon's Cyropsedia. 
Henderson thinks there may be also an allusion to his division of 
the river Gyndes. (See vol. i. p. 262.) Ewald and others understand 
the verse as a description of God's power over natm*e and the elements, 
with or without an allusion to the passage of the Eed Sea at the exodus. 
This exposition is strongly recommended by the analogy of chap. xlii. 15, 
xliii. 16, 1. 2, H. 10. That of Jer. 1. 88, H. 36, does not prove that 
Isaiah's description was designed to have exclusive referenee to the con- , 
quest of Babylon by Cyrus, but only that this was included in it as a 
signal instance of God's power to overcome all obstacles, and that the 
later prophet made a specific appKcation of the words accordingly. 
There is no need of giving n>n any other than its widest sense as a 
description of the ocean. The word streams or floods is appHed in the 
same way to the sea by David (Ps. xxiv. 2) and Jonah (u. 4), in the 
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last of whicli cases it is connected with the cognate fomi iTP-IXp. (Com- 
pare Zech. x. 11, and Isa. xix. 5.)— The strict translation of the last 
verb by Ewald as a future (/ will dry up) is not only more exact, but 
more expressive than the present form preferred by Gesenius and others. 

28. The {one) saying to (or as to) Cyrus, My shejjherd, and all my plea- 
sure he vnll fidfil, and saying to Jermalem, Thou shalb be huilt, and (to) the 
temple, Thou shalt he foimded. It is now imiversally admitted that this 
verse has reference to Cyrus the Elder or the Great, the son of Cambyses 
king of Persia, and the grandson of Astyages the Mede, the hero of the 
Cyropaedia and of the first book of Herodotus, the same who appears in 
sacred history (2 Chron. xxxvi. 23, Ezra i. 1) as the actual restorer of the 
Jews from exile. He is here called Jehovah's shepherd, whieh may either 
be the usual poetical designation of a Mng, so common in the oldest classics, 
or (as Umbreit suggests) a special description of his mission and vocation 
to gather the lost sheep of the house of Israel. It is characteristic of John 
David MichaeHs, and of the notions prevalent in his day as to fideHty and 
freedom of translation, that instead of my shep^herd he has the Jcing apjjointed 
by me ; for which variation he apologises on the ground that the former 
title, if appHed to so great a king, might sound indecorous {unanstdndig 
Tdingen), because shepherds are now low and vulgar people. — ^With ''VH we 
may either supply tliou art or he is, or regard it as a simple exclamation. 
A curious illustration of the ancient mode of writing Hebrew is afforded by 
Jerome's remavk on this word : " Yerbum Hebraicum Hoi, si per resh literam 
legamus, intelhgitur pastor meus ; si per daleth, sciens vel intelligens / 
quarum similitudo parvo apice distinguitur." — All my pleasure, i. e. with 
respect to the deliverance of the Jews from exile. — The construction of 

"lbN?l. is obscure and difficult. Luther refers it to an indefinite subject, so 
that one may say (dass man sage). Knobel makes it dependent on "iP^H in 
the sense of commanding to say. Ewald regards it as an idiomatic use of 
the infinitive instead of the finite verb, and refers it to Jehovah. Gesenius 
refers it to Cyrus, and understands it as explaining how he was to fulfil 
Jehovah's pleasure, namely, hy saying, &c. This, on the whole, is the 
most natural construction, although, Hke the others, it leaves unexplained 
the introduction of the copulative particle before the verb, which must 
either be rendered as in the English Yersion {even saying), or disregarded as 
an idiomatic pleonasm. — The same ambiguity respecting the person of the 
verbs exists in the last clause of this verse as in ver 26. Some take both 
in the second person, which requires a preposition to be introduced before 

^?^D. Others make both in the third person, which requires ^?''n to be 
construed as a feminine in this one place exclusively. This last is the 
construction finally adopted by Gesenius. In his Gommentary he had 
assumed an abrupt transition from the third to the second person. — There 
are two points in this verse upon which the higher criticism of modern 
times has fastened, as proofs that the passage is of later origin than that 
which tradition has assigned to it. The first of these is the use of f3n in 
the sense of business or affair, repeated instances of which are cited fi-om 
the later books or what are so considered. But even in the cases thus 
alleged, the change of usage is extremely doubtful, while in that before us 
it is purely imaginary or fictitious. The word has here its strict, original, 
and usual sense of inclination, will, or pleasure, thatwhich one delights in, 
chooses, or desires ; and the substitution of affair or husiness would be not 
only aroitrary but ridiculous. — The otiier supposititious proof of later date is 
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the distinctness ■with -wliicli Cyrus is foretold by name, and whicli is said 
to be at yariance with the general analogy and usage of the propheeies. 
MoUer's attempt to set aside this difficulty by explaining Si^^is as a descrip- 
tive name of Israel itself, has found no adherents among later writers, and 
instead of mitigating, aggi*avates the evil. Without disturbing the unani- 
mous consent among interpreters that Cyrus is the subject of this prophecy, 
the objection admits of satisfactory solution. In the first place, let it be 
observed, that it proceeds upon a false assumption, namely, that no form 
of expression or prediction can occur but once. Why may not this be a 
single exception to the general rule, analogous to that presented by the 
occasional introduction of precise dates, notwithstanding the usualvague- 
ness of prediction ? The syant of analogy mighfc render it a priori more 
improbable, and make the necessity of clear proof more imperative, but 
could not, in the face of such proof, make the fact itself incredible. But 
in the next place, the precision of this prophecy is not so totally without 
analogy as the objectors commonly assume. Ojxq clearly defined instance 
of the same kind is sufficient to relieve the case before us firom the charge 
of being whoUy unparaUeled, and such an instance is afibrded by the pro- 
phecy respecting Josiah in 1 Kings xiii. 2. The assertion that the name 
of Josiah was interpolated by a later hand, is not only perfectly gratuitous, 
but equaUy avaUable in this case, where a similar assumption would at once 
remove all evidence of later date. If that is an interpolation, so may this 
be. If that is not one, this is not without analogy. Bufc in the thu'd 
' place, the aUeged violation of analogy is much less real than apparent ; 
since in both the cases there is referenee to the meaning of the name as a 
generic or descriptive title, and not merely to its appUcation as an indi- 
vidual denomination. That Josiah was intended to be thus significant, as 
weU as in 2 Kings xiii. 2, as in Zech. vi. 10, has been proved by Heng- 
stenberg in his exposition of the latter passage. (Christologie, ii. p. 71.) 
That ^DiS was Ukewise a descriptive title of the Persian kings, is rendered 
probable by several distinct considerations. The Hebrew name has been 
identified, by some of the most eminent comparative philologists, with a 
Persian word which means the sun. The use of such a title would agree 
weU not only with the ancient reUgion of that people, but with a weU 
known oriental usage of describing certain royal races as descendants of 
the sun, whether this be regarded as a superstitious myth or a poetical 
hyperbole. It is expressly asserted by Herodotus that Cyrus originaUy 
bore anofcher name. This name is said by Sfcrabo to have been AgradateSy 
which Hitzig reckons as a mere mistake, occasioned by confounding the 
river Kuooq with the monareh of the same name, whereas Pott, Von Len- 
gerke, and others, trace it to the same root with ^^is, and the same 
primary sense of sun. To this etymology there seems to be an aUusion in 
chap. xli. 2, 25, where Cyrus is so emphaticaUy said to have risen in the 
east and pursued his com*se westwards. This explanation of the name is 
strongly favoured by the numerous analogies in this and other languages, 
the Egyptian Pharaohs and Ptolemies, the PhiHstian Abimelechs, the 
Amalekitish Agags, the Eoman Cassars. The result of these considerations 
is, that the prophecy before us, although stiU relating to the individual 
Gyrus, is not so varianfc in form from the usual analogy of prophecy, as to 
afford any ground for the suspicion that the passage is on that account of 
later date. For the most satisfactory discussion of this point, see Heng- 
stenberg's Christologie, i. p. 192, and Havemick's Einleitung, ii. p. 163. 
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CHAPTEE XLY. 

This chapter contains the same essential elements with those before it, 
but in new combinations and a varied form. The great theme of the pro- 
phecy is still the relation of Israel to God as his chosen people, and to the 
nations as a source or medium of saving knowledge. This last idea is 
brought out with great distinctness at the close of the chapter. The proofs 
and illustrations of the doctrine taught are still drawn from the power of 
Jehovah, as displayed in the creation of the world, and as contrasted with 
the impotence of idols. The evidence of prescience afforded by the pro- 
pheey is also here repeated and enlarged upon. As a particular prospective 
exhibition both of power and forelmowledge, we have still before us the 
conquests of Cyrus, which are specifically foretold and explicitly connected 
with the favour of jehovah as their procuring cause, and with the liberation 
of his people and the demonstration of his deity, as their designed effect. 

As to the order and arrangement of the parts, the chapter opens, in 
direet continuation of the forty-fourth, with a further prophecy of Cyrus 
and of his successes, vers. 1-3. These are then referred to the power of 
God and his design of mercy towards his people, so that all misgivings or 
distrust must be irrational and impious, vers. 4—13. Then leaving Cyrus 
out of view,.the Prophet tums his eyes to the nations, and declares that 
they must be subdued, but only in order to be blessed and saved, which is 
declared to have been the divine purpose, and revealed as such from the 
beginning, vers, 14—25. 

1. Thm saith Jehovah to his anointed, to Cyms, lohose right hand I have 
heldfast, to tread doivn hefore him nations, andthe loins ofTcings Iwill loose; 
to open lefore him double doors, and gates shall not he shut. The "words of 
Jehovah seem to begin regularly with the next verse ; but even in this, 
which is strietly introductory, they are mingled with the Prophefs descrip- 
tion of Cyrus, a mode of composition very common in Hebrew, and among 
the oldest writers, who thought more of the idea than of the form in which 
it was expressed. The aceumulation of descriptive epithets, which Gesenius 
represents as characteristic of these Later Prophecies, arises jBrom the fact 
that one main object which the writer had in view was to impress upon the 
reader's mind the attributes of God and of his chosen instruments. — Cyrus 
is here called the Lord's anointed, a designation elsewhere limited, as 
Calvin says, to the sacerdotal monarchy of Judah, which prefigured Christ 
in both his offices of priest and king. — Most writers understand it here as 
a sjTionyme of lcing, derived from Jewish usages, and not intended to indi- 
cate anything peculiar in the royalty of Cyrus, except that he was raised up 
by Jehovah for a special purpose. Calvin thinks it still more pregnant 
and emphatic, and descriptive of Cyrus as a representative of Christ in this 
one thing, that he was instrumentally the saviour or dehverer of Israel firom 
bondage. — ^The treading down of nations is a trait peculiarly appropriate in 
tbis case, as the Greek historians give long catalogues of distinct nations 
subjugated by Cyrus, such as the Medes, Hyrcanians, Assyrians, Arabians, 
Cappadocians, Phrygians, Lydians, Carians, Babylonians, &c. — ^To loose 
the loiiis of kings is explained by Calvin as meamng to weaken them, 
because the strength is in the loins ; and Rosenmiiller cites, in illustration 
of this usage, the Latin verb and adjective, delumho and elwmhis. Luther. 
Clericus, and J. D. Michaelis suppose an "allusion to the removal of the 
sword-belt, as the ancient method of disarming or dismissing firom active 
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serviee. Eitlier of these explanations is better tlian Jeroine's, which sup- 
poses an allusion simply to the royal cincture as a hadge of office. But 
most of the mddern "writers are agreed that the words at least include a 
reference to the ordinary use of the girdle as a part of oriental dress, on 
■which the activity of the -wearer and his exercise of strength are in a great 
degree dependent, as it gathers up and tightens the flowing garments which 
would otherwise impede his movements. The exclusive reference of this 
clause to the Mngs of Lydia and Babylon is arhitrary, and detracts from 
the greatness of the promise and description, — ^The dual i^^TP^ is the proper 
Hebrew term for valves, foldiag-doors, or two-leaved gates. All interpreters 
admit that while this clause, in its most general sense, is perfectly appro- 
priate to all the fortified places whichwere attacked by Cyrus, it is specifi- 
eally and remarkably appropriate to the taldng of Babylon. It can scarcely 
be considered a fortuitous coincidence, that Herodotus speaks of the gates 
which led to the river as haviQg been left open on the night of the attack ; 
and Xenophon says the doors of the palace itself having been unguardedly 
opened, the invaders took possession of it ahnost without resistance. These 
apparent allusions to particular circumstances and events, couched under 
general predictions, are far more striking and conclusive proofs of inspira- 
tion than the most explicit and detailed prediction of the particular event 
alone could be. 

2. I will go hefore thee, and uneven places I will level, doors ofhrass I 
will hreaTc, and hars of iron Iwill cut. The first clause describes the 
removal of difficulties under the figores used for the same purpose in chap. 
xl. 4. The other clause would seem at first sight to contain an analogous 
figure ; but it really includes one of those minute couicidences with history, 
of which we have already had an example in the preceding verse. Herodo- 
tus and Abydenus say expressly that the gates of Babylon were all of brass. 
(Compare Ps. cvii. 16.) 

3. A?id I will give tlie treasures of darhness and Mdden riches of secret 
places, in order that tliou mayest hioio tJiat I Jehovah, the {one) ealUng fhee 
hy name, am tJie God oflsrael. It is thoughtby some eminent writers that 
no conquests have ever been attended with such acquisitions of wealth as 
those of Cyrus. (Pliay's account of what he obtained firom Croesus makes 
it, according to Brerewood's computation, more than 126,000,000 pounds 
sterling. The last clause gives a reason why this cu'cumstance is men- 
tioned, namely, in order that Cyrus might be able to identify the Being 
who brought it to pass with the Being who foretold it. The same con- 
sideration wiU aecount for the mention of the name of Cyrus ; so that eveu 
if it were a bolder violation of analogy and usage than it is, there would 
still be a sufficient explanation of it furnished by the divitie purpose to 
exert a direct influence through this prediction upon Cyrus himself. That 
such an inflnenee was really exerted by the writings of Isaiah is expressly 
asserted by Josephus, and would seem to be implied in the monarch's 
solemn recognition of Jehovah as the true God, and the author of his suc- 
cesses (Ezra i. 2). 

4. I^or tJie saJte of my servant Jacoh and Israel my chosen, tJterefore will I 
call tJiee hy thy name, Iwill give thee a title and thou hast not Jcnown me. 
Not only for God's glory in the general, but with a view to the promotion 
of his gracious purposes towards Israel. The Vbefore ^!?i?^ introduces the 
apodosis, and may be taken as equivalent to iherefore. — The sense of speaJc- 
ing Jiindly, which the modern writers give to '^f?^, is here mueh less appro- 
priate than that of giving a title of honour, with apparent reference to the 
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epithets of shepherd and anointed, bestowed on Cyrus alone among the 
heatlien princes. ' Thou hast not hnoum me may eitier mean tliat he was 
not a follower of tlie true religion, or that the name was given long before 
he did or could know anything of T Ti m who gave it. The verb expresses 
past time not in reference to the date of the prediction, but to that of the 
folfihnent. 

5. I am Jehovah {i. e. the etemal, self-existent Grod) and there is no 
other; except me tliere is no God; Iwill gird thee and thou hast not hnown 
me. What is said before of naming him is here said of girding him, i. e. 
investing him with royal dignity or personally strengthening him ; both 
may be included. 

6. That they may Tcnow, from the rising of the sun to the west (or to his 
going down), that there is none without me ; I-am Jeh,ovah, and there is no 
other. Wliat was said before of Cyrus in particular is now said of men ia 
general, viz., that they must be conviuced in this way that the God of 
Israel is the one true G-od. Some of the Jewish crities regard the final 
letter of n3">J?D as a suffix referring to the feminine noun ^^^, notwith- 
standing the absence of mappik. The noun to which it is annexed would 
then have its primary sense {occasus, setting) ; otherwise it is a feminine 
designation of the west. 

7. Forming light and creating darliness, making peace and creating evil, I 
(am) Jehovah doing all these (things). Saadias, foUowed by Yitringa, 
Lowth, J. D. Michaelis, Henderson, and Umbreit, supposes an allusion to 
the dualism or doctrine of two co-etemal principles as held by the ancieut 
Persians. G-esenius objects that tlie terms are too indefinite, and their 
general sense too obvious, to admit of this specific application. But this 
whole passage is characterized by the recurrence of expressions, the generic 
sense of which seems clear, but which, at the same time, seem to bear and 
even to require a more specific explanation, unless we choose rather to 
assume an extraordinary series of fortuitous coincidences. The open doors, 
the gates of brass, the hidden treasures, are examples of this double sense, 
if such it may be called, withiu thie compass of three verses. This analogy 
makes it rather probable than otherwise that in the case before us, wMle 
the Prophefs language may be natm*ally taken as a general description of 
God's universal power, an allusion was intended to the great distinetive 
doctrine of the faith iu which Cyrus had most probably been educated. 
Eor although it cannot be distinctly proved, it can as little be disproved, 
and is intrinsically altogether credible, that the doctrine of the Zendavesta 
is as old as Cyrus. 

8. Drop (or distil), ye hea/vens, from aiove, and let the clouds pour out 
righteousness ; let the earth open, and let sahation and righteousness grow, 
let her Iring {them) forth together. I Jehovah have created it. Th.ere is a 
singular eqidvoque in the common version of the first clause, Brop down, 
yeheavensjfrom a6ove, which might seem to be a call uponthe skies to fall, 
if the sense were not determined by the parallel expression. The predic- 
tion of events in the form of a command is peculiarly frequent in Isaiah's 
later prophecies. The modem explanation of p^^ and ni?'!^ as meaning 
victory, prosperity, &c., is entirely arbitrary, as we have already seen in 
other cases. The manifestation of GI-od's righteousness, including his fide- 
lity to his engagements, is constantly recognised ia Scripture as one chief 
end of his dispensations. — In the second clause there is a difficulty of con- 
struction, arising from the use of the plural form -ll?*?, to explain which 
some inake Y'^^ a collective, others, V^l. . (Compare chap. xvi. 4, and Psi 
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csix. 103.) After all atlempts, however, to resolve tlie syntax, tlie most 
satisfactory construction, althougli not the most consistent with the 
Masoretic accents, is the one proposed by Kimchi, who connects the 
plural verb with the next two nomis, and repeats H? ^s the subject of 
n^PV^, Next to this is the one given by Luzzatto, who makes •1">?i? mean 
bringforth (as in Deut. sxix. 17) and agree with 0*0^. — J. D. Mchaehs 
esj)laiDS this whole verse as relating to prophecy and its fulfihnent. 

.9. Woe to (or alasfor) Mm strmng with Ms Ifalcer — a potslierd with pot- 
sherds ofearth. Shall clay say to itsformer, JVhat art thoii doing? and thj 
ivork, He has no hands ? The translation of ^IH as a simple exclamation by 
Hitzig (Ha!) and Ewald (0!) does not meet the requisitions either of 
general usage or the context, which reqmre it to be taken as an expression 
of displeasure, or sympathy, or both.— Striving with God is not merely 
active resistance, but opposition of judgment and affection.— The vrord 
1"1V^ used twice in this verse, is pecuharly expressive ; because it derives 
from etymology the general sense of fcrmer, fashioner, and from usage the 
specific sense of jpotter, which is in strict agreement with the figurative 
language of both clauses. — The second member of the first clause has been 
very variously construed. The analogy of what precedes would seem to 
make it mean, u-oe to the ^^otsherds (strivbig) ivith the ^Jotsherds of the earth. 
But this is universally agreed to be inadmissible, a proof that the principle 
of parallelism has its limitations. Mariana ingeniously but needlessly pro- 
poses to read^^^^O : let the potsherd strive with the vrorkmen {i. e. potters) 
of the earth. Yitringa appHes the same cocstruction to the common text : 
let the potsherd strive with the potsherds of the earth, but not with God. 
The Peshito renders it, aj^otsherd of {ox from) the potsherds of the eartJi, 
thus making the whole phrase a description of the weakness and insignifi- 
cance of man. This construction is adopted by the modern writers, 
almost without exception ; most of whom, however, give to riN its proper 
sense of with, which they suppose to imply likeness and relationship, Hke 
CiJ/ in Eccles. ii. 16. — It seems to be a just observation of Hitzig, tbat 
earth is not mentioned as the dwelling of the potsherd, but as its material, 
which is rndeed the predomiiiant usage of nOH^? as distinguished from fD^. 
The verb at the beginning of the last clause might be rendered either 
does, will, can, or shoidd say ; but all that is necessary to the writer's 
purpose may be considered as imphed or included in the simple future. 
(Compare chap. x. 15, and vol. i. p. 230.) Tbe same thing is sub- 
stantially true of the verb n^J?p ; but in this case, the exact force of the 
Hebrew word may be best expressed by our compound present, what art 
thou doing or ahout to do? This is the common Hebrew formula for calling 
to account, or questioning the propriety of what one does. (See Job. ix. 12, 
Eccles. viii. 4, Dan. iv. 32.) — The last words of the verse have also been 
the subject of many discordant explanations. Some of the older writers make 
them a continuation of the same speech : What art thou doing ? and {as 
for) tliy worh, it has no hands, i. e. it is unfinished. But most intcrpreters 
agree that thy work introduces a new speaker. And (shaU) thy work [say 
of iliee) he has no hands ? The unexpected introduction of the second 
person [thy work) led Houbigant and Lowth to suppose a transposition of 
the pronouns, and to read his tvorh and thou hast no hands, which may be 
safely set aside as a violent and worthless emendation. Maurer accounts 
for the second person by supposing it to be employed indefinitely, thy ivork 
i. e. the work of any one to whom the words may be addressed. Hitzig 
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still better makes tlie Prophet pass abruptly from the sign to the thing 
sigmfied, firom the supposed case to the real one, from the potter to Jehovah. 
There are no hands to him, i. e. he has no power. The absurdity consists 
in the thing made denying the existence of the hands by which it was itself 
produced. The essential idea is the same as in chap. x. 15, but the ex- 
pression here much stronger, since the instrument is not merely charged 
wjth exalting itself above the efficient agent, but the creature with denying 
the power or skill of its Creator. — The restriction of this verse, and of those 
which follow, to the Babylonians, or the Jews in exile, is entirely arbitrary 
and at variance with the context, which refers to the conquests of Cyrus 
and their consequences, not as the main subject of the prophecy, but as 
illustrations of a general truth. — The form of speech used by Paul in Kom. 
ix. 20, [why hast thou made me thus ?) is not a version but a paraphrase of 
'"1^5|JD~nJ?, in which however it is really included. 

10. Woe to (Jiim) saying to a father, What toilt thou leget, and to a 
woman, What wilt thou bring forth? The same idea is again expressed, 
but in a form still more emphatic and revolting. The incongruities which 
have perplexed interpreters in this verse are intentional aggravations of the 
impious absurdity which it describes. The arbitrary change of the fufcure 
to the present (what hegettest thou?) or the past (what hast thou hrought 

forth ?) is not only incorrect in point of grammar, but subversive of the 
writer's main design, which is to represent the doubt and discontent of men 
in reference to God's future dealings with them as no less monstrous than 
the supposition of a child's objection to its own birth. Such an objection, 
it is true, cannot be offered in the case supposed ; but in the real case it 
ought to be held equally impossible. This view of the Prophefs meaning, 
if correet, of course precludes the explanation of the words as a complaint 
of weakness or deformity, or an expression of disgust with life like that in 
Job iii. 20, and Jeremiah xx. 14. 

11. Thus saith Jehovah, ihe Holy One oflsrael and his MaJcer, Ask me 
{of) the things to come, conceming my sons and concerning the worJc of my 
hands ye may command me. The Septuagint divides the sentence differ- 
ently, and reads 6 miTiaag ra s'::sp^6fj:,sva. This, which seems to be a mere 
inadvertence or mistake, is regarded by Lowth as a sufficient reason for a 
change of text, and he translates accordingly Jie tJiat formeth tJie things 
wJiich are to come. All other writers seem to follow the Masoretic inter- 
punction, which connects the participle with the second clause. Verbs of 
asking, as in Latin, govem two accusatives. (See Ps. cxxxvii. 3). — Vitringa 
takes *>vN^ as a preterite, and makes the last clause an interrogation, 
They ash me, and will ye command me ? But we have then an abrupt 
transition, not only firom affirmation to interrogation, but from the third to 
the second person. Hitzig removes one of these anomalies by aggravating 
the other, reading both the verbs interrogatively, do tJiey asJc ? and will ye 
command ? By far the simplest syntax is the common one, which makes the 
first verb an imperative, analogous in form to '•3-iyiO^ (Gen. xxiii. 8), where- 
as the preterite would be ^>1?K^, as in Ps. cxxxvii, 3. (Compare ^<?!?ip, 
Gen. xxxii. 18). Some who adopt this explanation of the first verb give the 
other an imperative form also, a needless and dubious assimilation. There 
is also a diversity of judgment as to the relation of these verbs, and of the 
sentences in which they stand to one another. Most of the late inter- 
preters suppose an antithetical relation, and explain the cause as meaning, 
you may ask me about things to come, but leave the disposal of my children 
to myself. This not only requires an adversative particle to be inserted, 
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whidh. is ofteii tlie force of the Hebrew coptilative, but inyolves a distinction 
■without a difference ; since tlie fortunes of God's children were themselves 
tJiings to come, and tlie very things to come respecting ■whieh the people 
would be probably most anxious to inquire. It is better thefefore to regard 
the parallelism as synonymous, not antithetical, and to understand both 
verbs as conceding an indulgence to those who are addressed. You may 
ask me concerning things to come, for I am able to inform you ; you may 
tmst my children to my care, for I amabundantly able to protect them. — 
*?V_ n^V is a common expression for givrng one authority over any thing or 
person, or in other words committing it to him, and leaving it at his dis- 
posal. — For the meanuig of too7'k of my Jiands as an equivalent to my 
children or my people, see vol. i. p. 364. 

12. / made the eartJi, and man %vpon it I created; I, my liands, spread tJie 
Jieavens, and all tJieir host commanded. This is a justification of the claim 
in the last clause of the foregoing verse, or a statement of the reason -why 
be could be trusted to protect his people, namely, because he was almighty, 
and had proved himseK to be so in creation. — The personal pronoun is 
emphatic in both clauses, as if he had said, It is I ivJio made, or I {and no 
otJier) made, &c. The eonstruction of the second of these pronouns 'with 
my Tiands has been variously explained. Some regard the latter as equiva- 
lent to an ablative of instrument in Latin : I loitJi my Jiands Jiave spread, 
&c. Others consider it an instance of the idiom -which adds the personal 
pronoun to the suffix for the sake of emphasis : I, my Jiands spread, i. e. 
my ovm hands spread. In such constructions the personal pronoim com- 
monly stands last. A third supposition is that the pronoun is in apposition 
with the noun itself, and is not so much emphatic as explanatory. I (tJiat 
is to say, my Jiands) Jiave spread. (Compare Ps. iii. 5, xvii. 13, 14, xliv. 3, 
ix. 7.) — The last words of the verse admit of two explanations. We may 
understand the figure as a military one, and give the verb the miKtary sense 
of commanding. Or we may take Jiost as a common expression for contents 
or inhabitants, and understand the verb as meaning called into existencei 
(Compare Ps. xxxiii. 9.) In itself, the former explanation seems entitled 
to the preference ; but it requires the verb to be construed as an indefinite 
prseter or a present, whereas aU the other verbs, though similar in form, 
relate to a determinate past time, viz. the time of the creation. 

13. Z^and no other) raised Jiim tip in rigJiteousness, andall Tiisivaysicill 
X maJie straigJit (or level); {it is) Jie {that) sJiall iuild my eity, and my cap- 
tivity (or exiles) Jie will sencl {Jiome), not for reward, and not for Jiire, saith 
JeJiovaJi qf Jiosts. From the general proof of divine power afforded by 
creation, he descends to the parfcicular exercise of his omnipotence and 
wisdom in the raising up of Cyrus, who is thus referred to without the ex- 
press mention of his name, because he had been previously made the 
subject of a similiar appeal, and the Prophet simply takes up the thread 
which he had dropped at the close of the fiffch verse, or perhaps of the 
seventh. From the sense of raising up in rigJiteousness, see above on 
chaps. xH. 2, 25, xHi. 6. In this, as weU as in the other places, Yitringa 
supposes an allusion to the personal character of Cyrus, which he defends 
with great warmth against Burnefs remark in his History of the Reforma- 
tion, that God sometimes uses bad men as his instruments, such as the 
eruel Cyrus. The statements of Herodotus to this effect Yitringa treats as 
fabulous, and claims fuU credit for the glowing pictures of the Cyropaedia. 
This distinction is not only strange in itself, bufc completely at war with the 
conclusions of the ablest modem critics and historians. Nor is there the 
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least need of insisting thus npon tliembral excellence of Cyrus, "wlio in 
eitlier case was jnst as really a consecrated instrument of tlie divine 
righteousness, as the Medes and Persians generally, who are so described 
ia chap. xiii. 3. (See vol. i. p. 269.) At the same time allowance 
jnust be made for the difference between what Cyrus was before and affcer 
he became acquainted with the true religion. (See aboye, on yer. 3.) 
The figure of straight or level paths has the same sense as in chap. xl. 3. 
—My city, i. e. the holy eity, Jerusalem, of which Cyrus was itidirectly the 
rebuilder. — The form of the verb send here used is not uafi:eq[uently applied 
to the setting free of prisoners or slaves. — ^The last clause seems decisive 
of the question whether chap. xliii. 3, 4, should be understood as a general 
declaration of God's distinguishing affection for his people, disposing him 
to favour them at the expense of other nations, or as a specific promise that 
Cyrus should conquer Ethiopia and Egypt, as a compensation forreleasihg 
Israel, in which case he could not be said, in any appropriate sense, to have 
get them free "without reward or hire. 

14. Thussaith Jehovali, The toil of Egypt, and the gain of Cush, and the 
Sehaim men ofmeasure unto thee shaUpass, andto thee shall they helong, after 
thee shall they go, in chains shall they pass over (or along); and unto thee 
shall tliey how themselves, to thee shall they pray [saying), Only in thee {is) 
God, and there is none besides, no (other) God. The first clause specifies 
■labour and iraffic as the two great sources of "wealth, here put for wealth 
itself, or for the people who possessed it. D''^??!? is construed by some 
Vfriters as a genitive dependent on inp the trade of Ethiopia and of the 
Sabeans; by others, as the nominative to the next verb, the Sdbeans shall 
pass over to thee ; a grammatical distinction not affecting the sense. For 
the true sense of the geographical or national names here mentioned, see 
above on chap. xliii. 3. In both places they are named, as Hitzig well ob- 
serves, by way of sample (beispielsioeise) for the heathen world. To the 
reasons before given for this interpretation, we may here add the general 
reference to idolaters in ver. 16. — The Targum seems to explain H/ip here 
as meaning trade (fc^linD); and others give it that of tribute, which has in 
Chaldee (Ezra iv. 20, and in Neh. v, 4). But the meaning men of mea- 
sure, i. e. of extraordinary stature, is determined by the analogy of Nam. 
xiii. 32, 1 Ghron. xi. 23, xx. 6, and confirmed by the description of the 
Ethiopians in ancient history, Herodotus speaking of them as f/,syits-ot 
avdguTrm, and Solinus more specifically as duodecim pedes longi. According 
to Knobel, their stature is here mentioned, in order to shew that they were 
able-bodied, and would be profitable servants to the Jews ; but most inter- 
preters correctly understand it as a ch'cumstance intended to enhance the 
glory and importance of the conquast. — "^12^. might be understood to mean 
against thee; but this sense is precluded by the next phrase, they shall he 
(or helong) to thee,- as well as by the epexegetical addition, they shall pass in 
chains. Whether these are here considered as imposed by their conquerors, 
or by themselves in token of a voluntary submission, is a question which 
the words themselves leave undecided. The same thing may be said of 
the prostration mentioned afterwards, which in itself might be considered 
as denoting the customary oriental act of obeisance or civil adoration, 
although iisually found in such connections as requke it to be taken in a 
religious sense, which is here forther indicated by the addition of the verb 
to pray. The seeming incongruity of thus ascribing di^ine honours to a 
creature, may be avoided by taking "sivS? in a loeal sense, as meaning to- 
wards thee, but not to thee, as the object of the adoration. But a simpler 
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solution of the difficulty is, that tliese strong expressions were employed 
because tlie explanation "was to follow. Instead of saying, they shall worship 
God who dwells in thee, the Prophet makes his language more expressive 
by sayiug, tJiey shall worship thee; and then immediately explains his own ' 
language by adding their acknowledgment, only in thee is God, or to give 
the Hebrew word its full force, an almighty God, implying that the gods of 
other nations were but gods in name. This exclusive recognition of the 
God of Israel is then repeated in a way which may to some seem tauto- 
logical, but which is really emphatic iu a high degree. — The application of 
the suffixes in this verse to Cyrus is inconsistent with the Masoretic point- 
iug, which makes them feminine. This is regarded by Yitringa and G-esenius 
as an oversight of Grotius, occasioned by his looking at the Latin text and 
not the Hebrew. But the same construction seems to be approved by 
Aben Ezra and Ewald, who must therefore be considered as departing from 
the common punctuation. The feminine pronouns of the common text may 
be referred either to n^'?! (captivity) in ver. 13, or to ^TV {my city) in the 
same verse, or to /'J^^p.' T\1V. [the congregation qf Israel), in all which cases 
the real object of address is stUl substantially the same, viz., the ancient 
church or chosen people. — The question now presents itself, in what sense 
the subjection of the nations is here promised. Tbat a Kteral conquest of 
Ethiopia and Egypt by the Jews themselves is here predicted, none can 
maintain but those who wish to fasten on Isaiah the charge of ignorance or 
gross imposture. An icgenious Jewish writer of our own day, Luzzatto, 
supposes the Prophet to foretell a literal subjection of these countries, not 
by Israel, but by Cyrus ; and explains the whole verse as describing the 
conduct of the captives when they should j)<3ss hy the land of Israel in 
chains on their way to Persia, and acknowledge the supremacy of Jehovah 
by worshippiug towards his earthly residence. In order to sustain this in- 
genious and original iaterpretation, its author is nnder the necessity of tak- 
ing V^y] and "iDp as elliptical expressions for V}y\ ^??'^^ and inp» ^B^JN, men 
of labour, men of traffie, i. e. labourers and traders, He is also forced to 
explain away some of the most significant expressions, such as they shall be 
thine, they shall go after thee, as merely indicating disposition or desire. 
The violence thus done to the obvious meaning of the Prophefs language 
is sufficient to condemn the exposition which involves it. The same inter- 
pretation is substantially proposed by Ewald, but more briefly and obscurely, 
and with his usual omission of all reference to other writers, which leaves 
it doubtful whether he derived it from Luzzatto, or arrived at it by an in- 
dependent process. Enough has now been said to shew that the most 
natural interpretation of the passage is the common one which makes it a 
prophecy of moral and spiritual conquests, to be wrought by the church 
over the nations, and, as one illustrious example, by the Jews' religion over 
the heathenism of many countries, not excepting the literal Ethiopia, as we 
leam from Acts viii. 27. 

15. Verily thou art a God hiding thyself, God of Israel, the Saviour! 
The abrupt transition here has much perplexed iuterpreters. Yitringa effects 
nothing by his favourite and far-fetched supposition of a responsive choir 
or chorus. Ewald and Luzzatto suppose the words of the Egyptian cap- 
tives to be still continued. It is far more natural to take the verse as an 
apostrophe, expressive of the Prophefs own strong feelings in contrasting 
what God had done and would yet do, the dai-kness of the present with the 
brightness of the future. If these things are to be hereafter, then, thou 
Saviour of thy people, thou art indeed a God that hides himself, that is to 
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say, conceals his pnrposes of mercy nnder the darkness of his present dis- 
peusations. Let it be observed, however, that the same 'words, which 
farnish a vehicle of personal emotion to the Px'ophet, are ia fact a formula 
of "wider import, and contain the statement of a general truth. E^vald 
assumes two distinct propositions, reading the last clause thus, the God of 
Israel is a Saviour ; "which is perfectly grammatical and agreeable to usage, 
but unnecessary here and undesirable, because it detracts from the simphcity 
and unity of the construction. 

16. Thei/ are ashamed and also confounded all of them together, they are 
gone into confusion (or aioay in confusion) — the carvers of images. TJnless 
we assume, without necessity or warrant, an abrupt and perfectly capricious 
change of subject, this verse must contain the conclusion of the process 
described in the foregoiag context. We might, therefore, expeet to find 

• Egypt, Ethiopia, and Seba introduced again by name; but, instead of these, 
the sentence closes with a general expression, which has abeady been 
referred to as a proof that the war in question is a spiritual war, and that 
the enemies to be subdaed are not certain nations in themselves consi- 
dered, but the heathen world, the vast mixed multitude who worship idols. 
These are described as the carvers or artificers of images, which strengthens 
the conclusion before drawn, that the smith and carpenter, and cook and 
baker, and cultivator of chap. xliv. 12-16, are one and the same person, ■ 
viz. the idolatrous devotee himself. 

17. Israel is saved in Jehovah {loitli) an everlasting salvation (literally, 
^alvation of ages or eternities) ; ye shall not he ashamed, and ye shall not he 
confounded for ever (literally, until the ages of eternity), or as the English 
Yersion has it, world without end. This is the counterpart and contrast 
to the threatening in the verse preceding, upon which it throws some light 
hy shewing that the shame and confasion which awaits the idolater is not 
mere wounded pride or sense of disappointment, but the loss and opposite 
of that salvation which is promised to God's people, or in other words, 
etemal perdition. Israel is saved already, *. e. his salvation is secured, 
not merely through the Lord but in him, i. e. by virtue of an intimate and 
vital union with him, as genuine and hving members of his body. The 
general form of this solemn declaration, and the etemity again and again 
predicated of the salvation promised, seem to shew that the Israel of this 
text and of others hke it, is not the Jewish people, considered simply as 
an ancient nation, but the Jewish people considered as the church of God, 
a body which has never ceased and never will cease to exist and claim the 
promises. 

18. For thus saith Jehovah, the creator of the heavens — he is God — the 
former of the earth and its maher — he estdblished it — not in vain (or not to 

he empty) did he create it — to divell in (or to ie inhabited) he formed it — / 
am Jehovah, and there is none hesides. This verse assigns a reason for 
believing in the threatening and the promise of the two preeeding verses, 
viz. that he who uttered them not only made the heavens and the earth, 
but made them for a certain purpose which must be accomplished. The 
only difficulty of construction is the question where Jehovah's words begin, 
and this admits of several- different answers. We may read, TIius saith 
■Jehovah: The creator of the heavens is God; in which case the divine 
address begins with a formal statement of the argument derived firom the 
creation. Again, we may read, Thus saith Jehovah, The creator of the 
heavens is the God wlioformed the earth. This is Vitringa's explanation of 
the verse, which he regards as a denial of the doetrine that the heaTens 
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and tlae eartli deriYe their origin from different creators. But most inter- 
preters suppose tiie beginning of Jeliovali's own words to be marked by 
tbe introduction of tlie pronoun of tbe first person, I am Jehovah, and 
there is no oiher. All tliat precedes is tlien to be regarded as a description 
of the speaker, including two parenthetical propositions, eacb beginning 
wdtb the pronoun X-in : the creator qf the heavens {he is God), the former of 
the earth and its maher {he estahlished it). — Some understand "^^^13 to mean 
prepared (or fitted) it, i. e. for man to dwell in. But the other sense is 
fav6m'ed by the predominant usage of the verb, and by the analogy of 
Ps. cxix. 90. The common version of the next clause, he created it not in 
vain, is admissible, but less expressive than the more specific rendering, 
he created it noi {to 6e) a waste (or em^Jty). Grotius understands by K?^?» 
the Holy Land, and by the whole clause that God would not let it remain 
iminhabited. But the antithesis with heavens makes the wider sense more 
natural, in which the more restricted one, as Hitzig has suggested, may be 
comprehended. The earth, and the Holy Land, as part of it, was made 
to be inhabited, not empty. — Yitringa's distinctions between making, 
forming, and creating, though ingenious, are no more natural or necessary 
here than in chap. xHii. 7. (See above, p. 150.) In the last clause 
Jehovah is employed as a descriptive title, and is really equivalent to ???, 
which the Prophet uses in a similar connection in ver. 22 below. 

19. jy^ot in secret have I spohen, in a darh place ofthe ea/rth {oxin a place, 
to wit, a land of darJcness). I have not said to the seed ofJacoh, In vain , 
seelc ye me. I {am) Jehovah, speahing truth, declaring rectitude (or right 
ihings). The doctrine of the preceding verse is no new revelation, but one 
long ago and universally made known. Yitringa, Lowth, Ewald, and Umbreit 
suppose an allusion to the mysterious and doubtfal responses of the heathen 
oracles. The objections of Gesenius are of no more weight than in vers. 
1, 2, 3, the analogy of which places makes it not improbable that such an 
allusion to the oracles is couched under the general terms of the verse 
before us. — Of the next clause there are several distinct interpretations. 
The oldest and most common makes it mean that G-od had not required the 
people to consult him in relation to faturity without obtaining satisfactory 
responses. According to Hitzig, he had not required them to seek him 
{i. e. serve or worship him) for nothing, or without reward. J. D. 
Michaelis and Luzzatto give a local sense to •inn, in the wilderness, which 
Hendewerk explaias as equivalent to land of darJcness, both denoting the 
heathen world, in which Jehovah had not taught _his people to seek hirn or 
expect responses from him. — Lowth gives t^^^^^D the specific sense of 
direct answers, as opposed to the equivocal responses of the oracles ; but 
this is hardly justified by usage, which rec[uires both this wbrd and the 
parallel expression to be here taken in the sense of trutJi. 

20. ^GatJier yourselves and come, draw near togetJier, ye escaped of tJie 
nations. TJiey Jtnoiv not, those carrying tlie wood, tJieir graven image, and 
fraying to a God {wJio) cannot save. In the first clause the idolaters are 
addressed directly ; in the second they are spoken of again in the third 
person.' The challenge or summons at the beginning is XDrecisely similar 
to that in chap. xli. 21 and xliii. 9. Escaped ofthe nafions has been vari- 
ously explained to mean the Jews who had escaped firom the oppression of 
the Gentiles, and the Gentiles who had escaped from the dominion of 
idolatry. But these last would scarcely have been summoned to a contest. 
On the whole, it seems most natm*al to understand the nations who sur- 
yived the judgments sent by God upon tbem. The Hebrew phrase is ih 
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itself ambiguous, the noun added to *l?''?f sometimes denoting the wliole 
body, out of whicli a remnant lias eseaped, sometimes the power from wliicli 
tliey are delivered. (Compare Judges xii. 4, Ezra m. 9, vii. 16, Obad. xi,, 
■with Jer. xlv. 28, Ezek. vi. 8.) The predominant usage and the context here 
decide in favour of the first interpretation. Gesenius and Luzzato both apply 
the phrase to the conquests of Cyrus, but in contrary senses. The first re- 
gards it as describing those whom he should spare, the other those whom he 
should conquer, and who are eshibited as fleeing with their idols on their 
shoulders. But the explanation which agrees best with the whole connec- 
tion is the bne that supposes the idolaters still left {i. e. nsither converted 
hor destroyed) to be the object of address. If there are any still absurd 
enough to carry about a wooden god, and pray to one who cannot save, 
let them assemble and draw near. — They do not knoiois commonly explained 
to mean they Jiave no Jcnowledge; but it is more accordant with the usage 
of the language to supply a specific object. They do nofc know it, or, they 
do not know what they are doing, they are nofc conscious of their " own 
impiety and foUy. — The verse contaias two indirect reflections on the idols : 
first, that they are wooden ; then, that they are lifeless and dependent on 
theu' worshippers for locomotion. 

21. Bring forward and bring nearl Yea, lefthem consult together. WJio 
has caitsed this to be heard qf old, since theii declared it? Havenot I Je- 
hovah? and there is no olher God besides me; a righteous and a saving God, 
there is none besides me. The object of the verbs in the first clause, accord- 
ing to Vitringa, is your cause or your arguments, as in chap. xli. 21. This, 
which Gesenius is pleased to regard as an ignorant blunder of his great 
predeeessor, has nevertheless commended itself to the judgment of most 
later writers. Gresenius himself explains the firsfc clause as meaning pro- 
claim it, and hring theni near (i.e. the heathen), without explaining what 
is to be proclaimed, or by whom. According to Vitringa^s exposition, the 
idolaters are called upon to state their case, and to defend it.- — The change 
of person in the next clause impHes that they are unable or unwilling to 
accept the challenge, or at least in doubt and hesitation with respect to it. 
They are therefore invited to dehberate together, or, as some understand it, 
to take counsel of those wiser than themselves. Instead of waiting longer 
for their plea, however, he presents his own, in the common form of an 
interrogation, asking who, except himself, had given evidence of prescience 
by explicitly foretelliiig events still far distant, and of saving power by 
delivering his people from calamity and bondage. — 'i^t?, although it strictly 
has relation to a determinate past time, seems here to be employed inde- 
finitely, as an equivalent to D^njfP. — Have not I Jehovah, and there is no 
otherGod besides me? is aHebrew idiom equivalent to theEnghsh question, 
Have not I, besides whom there is no other God? 

22. Turn unto me and he saved, allye ends of the earth,for I am God, 
and there is none besides. From the preceding declarations, it might seem 
to follow that the GentUe world had nothing to expect but the perdition 
threatened in ver. 15. But now the Prophet brings to view a gracious 
alfcemative, inviting them to choose between destruction and submission, 
and shewing that the driffc of the foregoing argument was not to drive the 
heathen to despau-, but to shut them up to the necessity of seeking safety 
in the favour of the one true God, whose exclusive deity is expressly made 
the ground of the exhortation. — -"li?! does not correspond exactly to the 
EngHsh look, but denotes the act of turning round in order to look in a 
different direction, The text therefore bears a strong aualogy to those in 
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wliicli tlie laeatlien, when enlightened, are described as turning firom tlieir 
idols unto God. (See 1 Thess. i. 9; Acts xiv. 15, xv. 19.) — The ends of 
the earth is a plarase inclusive of all nations, and is firequently employed in 
reference to the conversion of the Gentiles. (See Ps. xxii. 28, Ixxii. 8 ; 
Zech. ix. 10.) J)e Wette^s version, let yourselves be saved, appears to be a 
needless refinement on the simple meaning of the passive. — The question, 
whether Christ is to be regarded as the speaker in this passage, is of littlo 
exegetical importance. To us, who know that it is only through him that 
the Father saves, this supposition appears altogether natural; but it does 
not foUow that any such impression would be made, or was intended to be 
made, upon an ancient reader. 

23. JB^ myself Ilime sioorn; tlie wordis gone out of a mouth ofrightcous- 
ness, and shall not return, that unto me shall hoto every lcnee, shall swear every 
tongue. The form of the divine oath elsewhere used is hy my life, or as I 
live. (Num. xiv. 21, 28; Deut. xxxii. 40.) Hence Paul, in his quotation 
of this text (Eom. xiv. 11), uses the formula, Zw lyfit», which may be 
regarded as an accurate paraphrase, though not as a rigorous translation. 
— The construction of the words "'^'^ nf3"iy has perplexed interpreters. 
Jerome arbitrarily transposes them, and translates the phrase as if it were 
nf^iy "15'? vcord of righleomness. Puosenmilller gains the same end by sup- 
posing an unusual combination, righteousness-word, like P^V^^^^^J? i^ Ps. 
xlv. 5. Most of the modern writers make ^i^^^V the subject of the verb S*Vt> 
notwithstanding the diversity of gender, and regard ^^) as equivalent to 
5^'' "1^'^. Truth has gone out of my mouth, a word ichich shall not retimi. 
The simplest construction, although none of the later writers seem to have 
adopted it, is that proposed by J. D. Michaelis, who regards *Si as the con- 
struct form of n§ without a suffix, and •^l?'?^ as a genitive dependent on it, 
ihe mouth of righteoumess or tnith (aus dem untriiglichen Munde).—A.\fori, 
i.e. a promise or a prophecy, is said in Hebrew to retiirn when it is 
cancelled or recalled. (See Isaiah Iv. 11.) The kneehng and swearing 
in the last clause are acts of homage, fealty, or allegiance, which usnally 
went together (1 Kings xix^ 18), and involved a solemn recognition of the 
sovereignty of him to whom they were tendered. This verse afPords 
a clear illustration of the difference between the act of sicearing to 
and swearing hy another. (Compare chap. xix. 18, vol. i. p. 356. 
— This text is twice applied by Paul to Christ (Rom. xiv. 11 ; Phil. ii. 10), 
in proof of his regal and judicial sovereignfy. It does not necessarily pre- 
dict that all shall be converted to him, since the terms are such as to in- 
clude both a voluntary and a compulsory submission, and in one of these 
ways all, without exception, shall yet recognize him as theu- rightful 
sovereign. 

24. Only, in Jehovah have I, says he, righteoiisness and strength; unto him 
shall he come, and all that were incensed (or inflamed) at him shall he 
ashamed. Joseph Kimchi takes the first words as an oath, Yes, hy Je- 
hovah ! David Kimchi gives the "^^ its proper meaning, and connects the 
clause with the last words of the foregoing verse. — Every tongue shall swear 
{bui) only by Jehovah. Most interpreters suppose a sentenee to begin with 
this verse, and nin^3 to mean in Jehovah. They differ very much among 
themselves, however, as to the meaning of the words '^1?^ v. Yitringa, 
Ewald, and some others, render the phrase said to me, but without satis- 
factorily shewing its relation to the contexfc. The inost usual construction 
is, one says of me, which is grammatical, but seems to make the clause 
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unmeaning, or at least superfluons. Perhaps tlie best construction is De 
,Dieu's, wlio insulates 1^^, and understands it to mean says one ovsays he, 
while he connects the following words with y, as meaning are to me, the 
only Hebrew phrase corresponding to I have. In either case the general 
meaniag evidently is, that God alone can justify or give protection. 
Yitringa's . explanation of TJ? as meaning grace, is as groundless as the 
similar construction of Hi^^V by the modern Germans. — ^The Masoretic in- 
terpunction refers the singular verb NUJ: and the plural -IK^i.* to the same 
subject, namely, that which foUows. But the difference of number seems 
designed to indicate a difference of subject, corresponding to the kinds of 
submission hinted at in ver. 23. The singular K11» may naturally have a 
common subject with the singular "lO^, viz., the " every one" who should 
eventually bow the knee and swear allegiance to Jehovah, while the plural 
•ILJ^Q*. may be regularly eonstrued with the plural Q^TiD^... Jarchi explains 
the whole of the last clause as deseribing the repentance of Jehovah's 
enemies ; but this is really the meaning only of Nil* Vnj/, while the rest 
describes the final and desperate confusion of incorrigible sinners, as in 
ver. 16. On the phrase ^^1^'' l'*^!^ compare chap. xix. 22, and on 13 Dnn3 
chap. xH. 22, and Cant. i. 6. 

25. In Jehovah shall lejustified and hoasi themselves (oTglory) all the seed 
of Israel. This closing promise is restricted by Jarchi, in the genuine 
spirit of Rabbinism, to the hteral or natural descendants of Jacob ; iDut this 
is less surprising when we know that he actually violates th.e syntax of the 
preceding verse in order to briug "n*? and **? together in the sense of only to 
me, the speaker being Israel ! So far is this from being the eorrect inter- 
pretation of the verse, that it is reaUy intended to wind up the previous 
addresses to the Gentiles with a solemn declaration of their true relatiou 
to the chosen people, as composed of those who really believed and feared 
God, whether Jews or Gentiies. This principle was reeognised in every 
admission of a proselyte to the communion of the ancient church, and at 
the change of dispensations it is clearly and repeatedly asserted as a funda- 
mental law of Chrisfs kingdom under every variety of form. (See Rom. x. 
12 ; Gal. iii. 28, 29 ; Col. iii. 11.) 


CHAPTEE XLYL 

Intekpeeters are strangely divided in opinion as to the connection of 
this chapter with the context. The arbitrary and precarious nature of their 
judgments may be gathered from the fact, that Ewald separates the first two 
verses from the body of the chapter and connects them with the one before" 
it, while Hendewerk, onthe other hand, commences a new " cycle" with the 
first verse of this chapter, and Knobel dogmatically represents it as an isolated 
composition, unconnected either with what goes before or foUows. Even the 
older writers, who maintain the continuity of the discourse, appear to look 
upon the order of its parts as being not so much an organic articulation as a 
mere mechanical juxtaposition. They are therefore obliged to assume abrupt 
transitions, which, instead of explaining anything else, need to be explained 
themselves. 

All this confttsion is the fruit of the erroneous exegetical hypothesis, that 
the main subject and occasion of these laiier prophecies is the Babylonish 
exile and the liberation from it, and that with these the other topics must be 
violently brought into conneotion by assumiag a sufBiciency of types and 
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doTible senses, or by cbarging the whole discourse with ineoherence, Equally 
false, bnt far less estensive in its influence, is the assumption that the whole 
•relates to Christ and to the new dispensation, so that even -what is said of 
Babylon and Cyrus must be metaphorically understood. Common to both 
hypotheses is the arbitrary and exclusive application of the most compre- 
hensive language to a part of what it really expresses, and a distorted view 
of the Prophefs themes considered in their mutual relations and conneetions. 
The whole becomes perspicuous, continuous, and orderly, as soon as we 
admit what has been already proved to be the true hypothesis, viz. that the 
great theme of these prophecies is God's designs and dealings with the 
ehurch and with the world, and that the specific predictions which are iutro- 
dueed are introduced as parts or as illustrations of this one great argument. 
By thus reversing the preposterous relation of the priucipal elements of the 
discourse, and restoring each to its legitimate position, the conneetion be- 
comes clear and the arrangement easy. 

In confirmation of the general threats and promises with which chap. xlv. 
is wound up, the Prophet now exhibits the particular case of the Babylonian 
idols, as a single iastance chosen from the whole range of past and future 
history. They are described as fallen and gone into captivity, wholly imable 
to protect their worshippers or save themselves, vers. 1, 2. With these he 
then contrasts Jehovah's constant care of Israel m time past and in time to 
come, vers. 3, 4. The contrast is carried out by another description of the 
origin and impotence of idols, vers. 6-7, and another assertion of Jehovah's 
sole divinity, as proved by his knowledge and control of the future, and by 
the raising up of Cyrus in particular, vers. 8-11. This brings him back to 
the same solemn wai-ning of approachirig judgments, and the same altemative 
of Hfe or death, with which the foregoing chapter closes, vers. 12, 13. 

1. Bel is howed dow7i, Nebo stoojying; tlieir images are {consigned) to the 
ieasts and to tlie cattle. Your hurdens are jpached up (as) a load to tlie weary 
{least). The connection with what goes before may be indicated thus : 
see for example the fate of the Babylonian idols. Of these two are men- 
tioned, either as arbitrary samples, or as chief divinities. To these names, 
or rather to the subject of Babylonian mythology, Gesenius devotes an exr 
cursus or appendix of thirty pages, the results of which are given in his 
Thesaurus and Lexicon. He connects Bel etymologically with the Hebrew 
W?, and Nelo with i^?3 (i*'*?^), the two corresponding to the Zeus and 
Hermes of the Greek mythology, or rather to the planets Jupiter and Mer- 
cury. The dignity of these two imaginary deities among the Babylonians 
may be learned from the extent to which these names enter into the com- 
position of the names of men, both in saered and profane history. Such 
are Belshazzar, Belteshazzar, Belesys, Nebuchadnezzar, Nebuzaradan, 
Nabopolassar, Nabonned, &c. Beyond this nothiug more is needed for 
the right interpretation of the passage, where the uames are simply used to 
represent the Babylonian gods colleetively. — The verb D^p occurs only 
here. The Septuagiat renders the two, fallen and hroken ; the Vulgate 
gives the latter sense to both. But yD|i is the eommon term for stooping, 
bowiag, especially in death (Judges v. 27; 2 Kings ix. 24; Ps. xx. 9); 
and that the other is substantially synonymous, may be ioferred not only 
from the parallehsm, but from the analogy of the derivative noun D^i^, a 
hook, a tache, as being carved or bent. Although not essential to the 
general meaning, it is best to give the praeter and the participle their dis- 
tinctive sense, as meaning strictly that the one has fallen and the other is 
nowfalling, in strictaccordancewith Isaiah's practice, in descriptive passages, 
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of Imrrymg tlie reader inmedias res, of whicli "we liave already had repeated 

instanees. — The pronotia in their images miglit be supposed to refer to the 

Babylonians, though not expresslymentioned; bntas these are immediately 

addressed in the second person, it is best to understand the prononn as refer- 

ing to Bel and Nebo, who, as heavenly bodies or imaginary deities, are 

then distinguished from the images which represented them ia the vnlgar 

worship. The suggestion of J. D. Michaelis, that there may be an allusion 

to some actual decay of the metallic idols in the shrines of Babylon, is incon- 

sistent with what follows in relation to their going into exile. — The Sep- 

tuagint, the Targum, and Jerome, seem to understand the next clause as 

meaning that their images become beasts, which is scarcely intelligible. 

Most writers follow Kimehi and De Dieu in supplying X^^Q from the other 

clause, they are {a hurden) to the heasts, &c. But this assumes a very 

harsh ellipsis and is wholly unneeessary, sinee usage allows ? -Vn to be 

taken in the sense of they are to, i. e. they now belong to, or are abandoned 

and consigned to. The common version, on the heasts, is too paraphras- 

tical. Kimchi supposes n*n and i^^ii^ to be used ia their distinctive sense 

of wild beasts and domesticated cattle, understanding by the latter, common 

beasts of burden, by the former camels, elephants, &c. J. D. MichaeKs 

imagines that there may be an allusion to the mythological use of 

wild beasts, such as the lions of Cybele, &c. Most interpreters re- 

gard the words as simple equivalents, or at the most as merely distin- 

• guishing oxen, asses, mules, &e., from eamels, dromedaries, and perhaps 

horses, — HX^^ is properly a passive partieiple used as a noun and meaning 

your carried things (in old English, carriages), the things whioh you have 

been accustomed to carry in processions or from place to place, but whieh 

are now to be carried in a very different manner, on the backs of animals, 

as spoil or captives. niD-IDy properly means lifted up in order to be car- 

ried, but may here be rendered packed or loaded, though this last word 

is ambiguous. — ^'^^ does not necessarily denote a heavy load, but simply 

that they are a load, i. e. something to be carried. The idea of weight 

is suggested by the following word, which the Yulgate renders as an 

abstract meaning weariness {usque ad lassitudinem), but whieh is properly 

a feminine adjective agreeing with ri*n or i^l^i}^ understood. 

2. They stoop, they low together; they cannot save the load; themselves are 
gone into captivily. The firsfc clause may mean that they are now both 
fallen ; or together inay have reference to the other gods of Babylon, so 
as to mean that not only Bel and Nebo, but all the rest are fallen. — The 
last member of the first clause has been variously explained. G-esenius 
is disposed to make 65^^ an abstract meaning the carrying, a sense not 
worth obtaining by so harsh a supposition. The Yulgate arbitrarily re- 
verses the meaning, and instead of the thrng bome understands the bearer 
{non potuerunt salvare portantem). Gf those who adhere to the strict sense, 
load or biirden, some understand by it the Babylonian state or empire, 
which ought to have been bome or sustained by its tutelary gods. But the 
most satisfaetory interpretation is the one which gives the word the same 
sense as in ver. 1, and applies it to the images with which the beasts were 
charged or laden. These are then to be considered as distinguished by the 
writer from the gods which they represented. Bel and Nebo are unable to 
reseue their own images. This agrees well with the remainder of the sen- 
tenee, themselves are gone (or literally their self is gone) into captivity: 
This is the only way in/which the reflexive pronoun could be made em- 
phatic here without an awkward circumloeution. There is no need, there- 
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fore, of explainiag Q^P3 to mean tlieir soul, i. e. the animating principle or 
spirit by wliich the image was supposed to be inhabited ; much less iheir 
desire, i. e. the darling idols of the. heathen, like DD\^-1^D in chap. xliv. 9. 
The antithesis is really between the material images of IBel and Nebo and 
and tJieinsclves, so far as they had any real existence. The whole god, soul 
and body, all that there was of him, was gone into captivity. The idea of 
the conquest and captivity of tutelary gods was common in the ancient 
East, and is alluded to, besides this place, in Jer. xlviii. 7, xlix. 3 ; Hosea 
X. 0, 6 ; Dan. xi. 8, to which may be added 1 Sam. v. 1. — Whether the 
Propbet here refers to an actual event or an ideal one, and how the fonner 
supposition may be reconciled with the staternent of Herodotus and Dio- 
dorus, that the great image of Bel at Babylon was not destroyed until the 
time of Xerxes, are questions growing out of the erroneous supposition that 
the passage has exclusive reference to the conquest by Cyrus ; whereas it 
may include the whole series of events wbich resulted in the final down- 
fall of the Babylonian idol worship. (See vol. i. p. 266.) 

3. JSearlcen unto me, house ofJacol, and all tJie remnant ofthe house of 
Israel, those lornefrom the lelly, those carriedfrom the wonib. By tb.e rem- 
nant of the house of Israel Kimchi understands the remains of the ten tribes 
who were in exile ; but this is a gratuitous restriction of the meaning. The 
participles rendered lorne and carried are the masculine forms of those used 
in ver. 1. This repetition analogous to tbat in cbap. xlii. 2, 8, is intended 
to suggest a contrast between the failure of the idols to protect their wor- 
shippers and God's incessant care of his own people. The gods of the 
heathen had to be borne by them ; but Jehovah was himself the bearer 
of his foUowers. And tbis was no new thing, but coeval with their na- 
tional existence. The specific reference to Egypt or the exodus is no 
more necessary bere than in chaps. xliv. 2, 24, xlviii. 8. The carrying 
meant is that of children by the nurse or parent. The same comparison is 
frequent elsewhere. (See Num. xi. 12, Deut. i. 31, Exod. xix. 4, Isa. 
Ixiii. 9, and compare Deut. xxxii. 11, 12, Hosea xi. 3, Isa. xl. 11.) — For 
helly and woml) Noyes, by way of euphemistic variation, substitutes hirlh 
and earliest hreath. — 1^3 '3p is identical with J^|K» chap. xliv. 24. The 
same form of the particle occurs in Job. xx. 4, and Ps. xl. 19. 

4. The figure of an infant and its nurse was not sufficient to express the 
whole extent of God's fideHty and tenderness to Israel. The first of these 
relations is necessarUy restricted to the earKest period of life, but God's 
protection is continued without limit, And to old age I am He, {%. e. the 
same), and to gray hair J ivill hear (you) ; I have done it and I ivill carry 
and I icill bear and save {you). Hitzig supposes this to mean that Israel 
was ah-eady old, as in chap. xlvii. 6; but others much more probably 
refer it to the future, and regard the expressions as indefinite. As I 
have done in time past, so I will do bereafter. The general analogy 
between the life of individuals and that of nations is sufficiently obvious, 
and is finely expressed by Florus in his division of the Roman History 
into the periods of childhood, youth, maniiood, and old age. But Vit- 
ringa mars the beautiful analogy when he undertakes to measure off the 
periods in the history of Israel from bis birth in Egypt, through his 
infancy in the desert, his youth under the Judges, his manhood until 
Jotham, his old age until Alexander, and his gray hairs, or extreme old 
age, beyond that period. — The reference of these terms to God himself as 
the Ancient of Days (Dan. vii. 9), is too absurd to need refutation or admit 
ofit. 
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5. To whom wiU ye lihen me and equal and compare me, that we may Jte 
(literally and we shall be) like ? This is an indirect conclusion from the 
contrast in the foregoing context. If snch be the power of idols, and 
sueh that of Jehovah, to whom will ye compare him ? The form of ex- 
pression is like that in chap. xl. 18, 25. 

6. The proAigals (or lavish ones) will weigh gold from the lag, and siher 
with the rod; they will hire a gilder, and he will malce it a god; they will 
bow down, yea, they will fall prostrate. DvT is eommonly explained as a 
participle in the sense oipouring out or lavishing ; but thus understood it 
is of difficult construction. Yitringa resolves it into £3vt DD ; but this is 
contrary to usage. If we make it agree with the subject of the verbs in 
ver. 5 {ye who pour out, &e.), we must suppose an abrupt change of person 

' in the next clause. The first construction above given is the one proposed 
by Schmidius, -who makes Dvtn the subject of the verb ^?p^^. We may 
then explain D*3P either as meaning taken out of the purse, or in reference 
to the bag of weights, in which sense it is used in Deut xxv. 13 ; Micah 
vi. 11. nJi? is properly a reed, then any rod or bar, such as the shaft of a 
candlestick (Exod. xxv. 31), and here the beam of a balance, or the gra- 
duated rod of a steelyard. — The verse has reference to the wealthier class 
of idol-worshippers. 

7. They will lift him on the shoulder, they will ca/rry him, they will set 
him in his place, and he will stand (there), from his place he will not mave ; 
yes, one will cry to him, and he will not answer ; from his distress he will (or 
can) not save him. The idol is not only the work of man's hands, but 
entirely dependent on him for the slightest motion. No wonder, therefore, 
that he cannot hear the prayers of his worshippers, much less grant them 
the deliverance and protection which they need. 

8. Rememler this and shew yoursehes men; Iring it home, ye apostates, to 
iyour) mind or (heart). — By this Jarchi understands what foUows ; but it 
rather means what goes before, viz., the proof just given of the impotence 
of idols, the worshippers of which, whether Jews or Gentiles, are addressed 
in this verse as apostates or rebels against God. The restriction of the 
term to apostate Jews is perfectlygratuitous. — The verb •15yB'S5I?n is a «ffa^ 
Xiyi[ism, and admits of several different explanations. Joseph Kimchi 
derived it from ??, fire, and explained it to mean, "be inflamed or red- 
dened," t.e. blush. So the Yulgate, confundamini. The Targum and 
Jarchi understand it to mean *' fortify or strengthen yourselves," and con- 
nect it with ^''^^V^, foundations (chap. xvi. 7). Bochart derives it from 
K'*N, a man, and identifies it with the av8§it,sade of 1 Cor. xvi. 13. Vitringa 
objects that the apostates would not be exhorted to fortify themselves in 
unbelief. Hitzig replies that the clauses are addressed to different parties, 
which is wholly arbitrary. Gesenius removes the objection by giving to 
the verb the sense of acting rationally, not like children (1 Cor. xiv. 20), 
or as Kimchi says, like beasts which have neither judgment nor eonsidera- 
tion. Vitringa objects, moreover, that the form would be •1E^p*Sl]»n ; Hitzig 
more plausibly, that it would be •15i'|6$rin from the acknowledged root ^i^ ; 
but there is ho absurdity in supposing that the verbal form was derived 
from the contracted ^''^ which is in common use. — ^As an exegetical mon- 
strosity it may be stated here that Paulus explains the Hebrew word by the 

Arabie one , \ meaning to dnve camels by the use of the syllable is ! is ! 
^**' 

YOL. n. N 
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9, 10. Rememler former tldngs of oM {ot from eternity), for I am the 

MigMy and there is no other, God and there is mnelihe me, declaring from 

the Jirst the last, and from ancient time the things which are not {yet) done 

(or made), saying, My counsel shall stand and all my pleasure Iwilldo. He 

calls upon them to consider the proofs of his exclusive deity, afforded not 

only by tlie nullity of all conflicting claimSi but by the faet of bis infallible 

foreknowledge, as attested bythe actual prediction Of esvents long before tbeir 

occurrence. — ^lnstead oifor some read that, on the ground that the thing to. 

be believed "was his di-nnity ; the former things being cited merely as the 

proofs of it. — Declaring the last for the first, or the end from the beginning, 

means declaring the whole series of events included betweenthese extremes. 

^'''!ipi!? does not strietly mean the end as opposed to the beginning, but the 

latter part of anythiiig as opposed to the preceding part, whatever the ex- " 

tent of either of their relative proportions. Hence it often means futurity, 

botli absolute and relative, "without necessarily defining the teminus a quo 

from which it is to be computed.— il% coimsel shall stand, i. e. my purpose 

shall be executed. (See chap. vii. 7, viii. 10, xiv. 24, xliv. 26.) All the 

modern writers seem to be agreed in giving ^Jfpn the sense of my will or 

pleasure, although not at all more naturai or necessary here than in chap. 

xKv. 28, where it is made a proof of later date, and of a diction different 

from that of Isaiah. — AU the expressions of the ninth verse have occurred 

before in different combinations. (See chap. xlii. 14, xliii. 18, xlv. 21, 

&e.) According to Maurer, /orTner things here means/orwzer events, as 

in chap. xliii. 18, xlviii. 3, not former predictions, as in chap. xlii. 9, 

xliii. 9. 

11. Calling from the east a hird ofprey, from a land of distance the man 
ofhis counsel; I have hoth said and will also Iring it to pass, Ihave formed 
(the plan) and will also do it. From the general assertion of his provi- 
dence and power, he now passes to that specific proof of it which has so 
frequently been urged before,-viz., the raising up of Cyrus ; but without the 
mention of his name in this case, and with an indefiniteness of expression 
which is perfeetly well suited to the general analogy of prophecy, as well as 
to the views already taken in the exposition of chap. xliv. 28. (See above, 
p. 175). — Calling includes prediction and efficiency, not only announcing 
but calling into being. Most of the modem writers give to ^)V_ here the 
specific sense of eagle, some on account of a supposed aflfinity between the 
Hebrew name and the Greek a&roc, others because of the frequent similar 
allusions to the eagle elsewhere (see Jer. xlix. 22 ; Ezek. xvii. 2, 3, 12 ; 
comp. Isaiah xl. 31), others supposing a reference to the Persian ensign. 
But the very vagueness of the usual sense entitles' it to the preference for 
reasons just suggested. — The point of comparison is not mere swiftness or 
rapidity of conquest (Hosea viii. 1, Hab. i. 8, Jer. xlviii. 30), butrapacity 
and fierceness. Knobel arbitrarily assumes that Media and Persia are 
distinctly and speeifically meant by the east and the far country, whereas 
the language is designedly indefinite. — Man of his counsel does not mean 
his counsellor, as it does in ehap. xl. 13, but either the executor of his 
purpose, or the agent himself purposed, i.e. foreordained . by God. The 
marginal reading {my counsel) probably arose from the seeming harshness 
of ihe enallage persona; ; but this is a figure much toofrequent in Isaiah to 
require elimination by a change of text. It is as if he had said, I am he 
that calls the man o/his counsel, after which the construction is continued 
regularly in the first person. — ^N denotes accession, and is sometimes 
«quivalent to also, sometimes to nay more. It has here the force of noi 
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only tliis but also that, or both this and also that. — •'^'$1 is not here synony- 
moTis "witli HK^J^ as in cliap. xliv. 2, but opposed to it, meaning to conceive 
or form the plan of anythmg, as in chap. xxii. 11, xxxviii. 26, Jer. xviii. 11, 
Ps. xciv. 20, Isa. xxxvii. 26. The antithesis expressed is that hetween 
design and exeeution. The feminine suffix corresponds to our neuter pro- 
noun U, referring to the feminine noun H^JJj i. e. pmpose or counsel. 

12. Searhen to me, ye stout of heart, tJiose far fromrighteousness. By an 
easy and natm^al association, he subjoins to these proofs of his own divinity, 
both past and fature, a waming to those who were unwilling to reeeive 
them. Strength of heart implies, though it does not directly signify, 
stubbornness or obstiaacy, and a settled opposition to the will of Grod. 
Because "»*??? is sometimes absolutely used in the sense of a bull (Ps. xxii. 
13, 1. 13), Hitzig says that it here strictly means hulls in intellect {Stiere 
an Vemunft). — The same persons are here described asfarfrom righteous- 
ness, which some understand as meaning far from rectitude or trath, i. e. 
deceitful, insincere. Others explain it to mean those who regard the exhi- 
bition of Grod's righteousness as still far distant. But the only natural inter- 
pretation is the one which gives the words their obvious and usual sense, as 
signifying thtfse who are not righteous before God, in other words the 
wicked, the words /ar/rom expressing the degree of their depravity. 

13. I have iroughf nea/r my righteousness, it shatl not he far off; and my 
sahation, it shall not tarry; and I will give (fiv place) in Zion my salvation, 
to Israel my glory. Because righteousness and salvation frequentfy occur 
as parallel expressions, most of the modexTi G-erman writers teeat them as 
synonymous, whereas one denotes the cause and the other the effeet, one 
relates to Grod, and the other to man. The sense in which salvation 
can be referred to the righteousness of Grod is clear from chap. i. 27. 
(See vol. i. p. 93.) The exhibition of God's righteousness consists 
in the salvation of his people and the simultaneous destruction of his 
enemies. To these two classes it was therefore at the same time an 
object of desire and dread. The stout-hearfced mentioned in ver. 12 were 
not prepared for it, and, unless they were changed, must perish when Gl-od^s 
righteousness came near, — The last words admit of two constructions, one 
of which repeats the verb and makes it govem the last noun (I will give 
my glory imto Israel) ; the other makes the clause a supplement to what 
precedes, I will give salvation in Zion unto Israel (who is) my glory. In 
illustration of the latter, see chaps. xliv. 23, Ixii. 3 ; Jer. xxxiii. 9. The 
other construction has more of the parallel or balanced form which is com- 
monfy considered characteristic of Hebrew composition. In sense they 
ultimatefy eoincide, since Israel could become Jehovah's glory only by 
Jehovah's glory being bestowed upon him. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 

Heee again we meet with the most discordant and unfounded assump- 
tions, as to the conneetion of this chapter with the contexfc, and arising 
from the same misapprehension of the general design of the whole prophecy, 
Hitzig, because he cannot make it fit into an- artificial system of his own, 
involving the hypothesis of several successive compositions, corresponding 
to the progress of events under Cyrus, arbitrarily describes it as an insu- 
lated propheey, older than those which now precede it, and affcerwards 
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■wronght into its present plaee. In support of this violent and desperate 
assximption he appeals to the close connection between Ihe last verse of 
chap. xlvi,, and the first of chap. xlviii ; an argument which might he used, 
■vntli equal plausibility, to throw out any portion of the book, because 
throughout these later prophecies certain apostrophes and other formulas are 
constantly recurring at irregular inlervals. Hendewerk, on the other hand, 
so far from seeing any want of continuity between this chapter and the two 
before and after it, represents the three as constituting a " cycle " or divi- 
sion of a cycle. But even those who hold a middle course between these 
violent extremes commit the usual error of inverting the legitimate relation 
of the topics to each other, by making the prediction of the downfall of 
Babylon the Prophefs main theme, and not a specific iUustration of it. 
The difficulties which this false assumption has occasioned with respect to 
the arrangement of the chapter will be seen below from the interpretation of 
the fourth verse. Another undeskable effect of the same error is the neces- 
sity imposed upon some eminent interpreters, Vitringa for example, of 
superadding to their exposition of the chapter an account of what they call 
its mystical sense, that is to say, the application of its terms in the New 
Testament to Eome, both Pagan and Apostate (Rev. xviii.). Such a pro- 
ceeding may be looked upon as neeessary on the supposition that the 
Babylon here threatened is the great theme of the prophecy ; but if it is 
merely introduced as a remarkable example of God's dealings with his 
enemies and those of his people, it is difficult to see why its images and 
terms may not be used in other prophecies directed against other objects, 
without compelhng us to comprehend those objects in the proper seope of 
the original prediction. Cowper has paraphrased the song of Israel over 
the fallen king of Babylon in chap. xiv., and put it in the mouth of the 
Peruvian Incas upbraiding their Spanish tyrants. If it could now be 
proved that Cowper was inspired when he, wrote this poem, would it follow 
that the fourteenth chapter of Isaiah had reference either literal or mystical 
to Pizarro or Peru ? if this would not be a legitimate conclusion in the 
supposed case, then aU the facts of the real case may be sufficiently 
aecounted for, by simply assuming that the costume of this prophecy was 
reproduced by inspiration in another, on a subject similar but not identical ; 
that this new prophecy is not a repetition or an explanation but at most an 
imitation of the old one ; and finally, that what Vitringa calls the mystical 
sense of the chapter now before us is really the strict sense of another 
passage, and belongs therefore not to the interpretation of Isaiah, but to 
that of the Apocalypse. The following seems to be the true analysis. 

Having exemplified his general doctrine, as to God's abihty and purpose 
to do justice both to friends and foes, by exhibiting the downfall of the 
Babylonian idols, he now attains the same end by predicting the downfall 
of Babylon itself, and of the State to which it gave its name. Under the 
figm-e of a royal vu-gin, she is threatened with extreme degradation and ex- 
posure, vers. 1-3. Connecting this event with Israel and IsraePs God, as 
the great themes whieh it was intended to illustrate, ver. 4, he predicts the 
fall of the empire more distinctly, ver. 5, and assigns as a reason the 
oppression of God's people, ver. 6, pride and seK-confidence, vers. 7-9, 
especially reliance upon human wisdom and upon superstitious arts, all 
which would prove entirely insufficient to prevent the great catastrophe, 
vers. 10—15. 

1, Comedown! By a beautiful apostrophe, the mighty power to be 
humbled is addressed directly, and the prediction of her humiliation clothed 
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in the form of a command to exhibit the extemal signs of it. — Sit 
on the dust ! This, which is the literal translation of the Hehrew 
phrase, may be conformed to our idiom either by substituting in for on, 
or by imderstanding "ISJJ; to denote, as it sometimes does, the solid 
ground. (See chap. ii. 19, vol. i. p. 105.) The act of sittiag on the 
ground is elsewhere mentioned as a customary sign of grief. (See chap. 
iii. 26; Lam. ii. 10; Job ii. 13.) But here it is designed, chiefly if not 
exclusively, to suggest the idea of dethronement which is afterwards ex- 
pressed distinetly. — The next phrase is commonly explained to mean virgin 
daughter of Babel (i. e. Babylon), which, according to Gesenius, is a collec- 

tive personifieation of the inhabitants. But as ^^•'H^f, notwithstanding ita 
construct form, is really in apposition with ^5 {yirgin daughter), so 05 may 

be in apposition with ?3| {daughter BaleT), and denote not the daughter 
of Babylon, but Babylon itself, personified as a virgin and a daughter, 
in which case the latter word may have the wide sense of the French 
fille, and be really synonymous with virgin. (See chap. xxxvii. 22, 
p. 65.) Bnt whatever may be the primary import of the phrase, 
it is admitted upon all hands to be descriptive either of the city of 
Babylon, or of the Babylonian State and nation. Whether that power 
is described as a virgin because hitherto unconquered, is much more 
doubtful, as this explanation seems to mar the simplicity of the description 
by confounding the sign with the thing signified. — Sit to the earth ! i. e. 
close to it, or simply 07i it, as Ps. ix. 5, where the vague sense of the 
particle is determined by the verb and noun with which it stands con- 
nected. To sit as to a throne ean only mean to sit upon it. There is no 
throne. Some connect this with what goes before, in this way : sit on 
ihe earth without a throne. But there is no need of departing from the 
idiomatic form of the original, in which these words are a complete pro- 
position, which may be connected with what goes before by supplying 
a causal particle : " sit on the earth, for you have now no throne." 
— Daughter of Chasdim ! This last is the common Hebrew name 
for the Chaldees or Chaldeans, the race introduced by the Assyrians, 
at an early period, into Babylonia. (See chap. xxiii. 13, vol. i. pp. 
398—9. Compare also what is said above, on chap. xliii. 14.) If taken 
here in this sense, it may be imderstood to signify the govemment, or 
the collective members of this race. EosenmiLller applies it to the ciiy, 
and supposes it to be so called because built by the Chaldeans. But 
this is equally at variance with history and with the analogy of other 
cases where a like explanation would be inadmissible. Daughter of Ghas- 
dim must of course be an analogous expression to the parallel phrase 
daughier of Bahel, which certainly cannot mean a city built by Babylon. 
Besides the strict use of D'»'!!^! as a plm-al, it is unequivocally used now 
and then as the name of the coimtry, analogous to DVl^P which is a 
dual. See for example Jer. li. 24, 35, where we read of the inhabitants 
of Chasdim, and Ezek, xvi. 29, where it takes the local or directive n. 
If the word be so explained in this case, it -will make the correspond- 
ence of the clauses still more exaet. — For thou shalt not add (or continue) 
to he called, would be the natural and usual conclusion of the phrase; 
instead of which we have here they shall not call thee, which is common 
enough as an indefinite expression equivalent to a passive, and only 
remarkable for its combination with the preceding words, although the 
sense of the whole clause is quite obvious. TIiou shalt not continue 
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to he cdlled (or ihey shall no longer call tliee) iender and delicate, i.y. they 
shall no longer have oecasion so to call tliee, because thou shalt do 
longer be so. The same two epithets are found in combination, Deut. 
xsviii. 54, from whieh place it is clear that they are not so much de- 
scriptive of voluptuous and vicious habits as of a delicate and easy mode of 
life, such as that of a princess compared with that of a female slave. The 
testimonies of the ancient writers as to the prevalent iniquities of Babylon 
belong rather to a subsequent part of the description. All that is here 
meant is that the royal virgin must descend from the throne to the dust, 
and rehnc[uish the luxmies and comforts of her former mode of life. 

2. Tahe mill-stones and grind meal! Even among the Eomans this was 
considered one of the most servile occupations. In the East it was espe- 
cially work of female slaves. Exod. xi. 5, Matt. xxiv, 41. — Uncover {i.e. 
Hffc up or remove) thy veil ! One of the Arabian poets speaks of certain 
ladies as appearing unveiled so that they resembled slaves, which is exactly 
the idea here expressed. Vitringa and others render 'HD^V thy hair or iliy 
hraided lochs; which rests on an Arabic analogy, as the sense of veil, now 
commonly adopted, does on Chaldee usage. The parallel word ^^^ is also 
understood by some as meardng hair, by others the /ooi, or the sleeve ; but 
most interpreters are now agreed in giving it the sense of shirt, and to 
the whole phrase that of lift wp (Uterally stri-p) thy shirt (or train), corre- 
sponding to the lifting of the veil in the preeeding clause. — Uncover the 
leg, cross streams ! The ocly question as to this clause is, whether it refers, 
as Gesenius and Ewald thiiik, to the fording of rivers by female captives as 
they go into exile, or to the habitual exposm'e of the person, by which 
women of the lowest class are especially distinguished in the East. The 
latter explanation, which is that of Vitringa, is entitled to the preference, 
not only because we read of no deportation of the Babylonians by Cjrus, 
but because the other terms of the description are confessedly intended to 
contrast to conditions of life pr classes of society. 

3. The same idea of exposm^e is now carried out to a revolting extreme. 
'lef thy naJcedness he uncovered, lihewise let thy shame le seen. This conveys 
. no new idea, but is simply the climax of the previous description. — I ivill 
talce vengeance. The metaphor is here exchanged for literal expressions by 
so easy a transition that it scarcely attracts notice. The destruction of 
Babylon is frequently set forth as a righteous retribution for the wrongs of 
Israel. (See. Jer. 1. 15, 28.) — Iivill not (or I shall not) meet a man. Of 
the various and discordant explanations of this clause, it will suffice to 
fiaention one or two of the most current 00" most plausible. Some give VjllS 
the sense which it has elsewhere when foUowed by the preposition ^, viz. 
that of intereeding. Thus Jarchi understands the words to mean, I will 
not intercede with (or sohcit) any man to avenge me, but avenge myself; 
Grotius gives the verb the sense of admitting intercession ; and Lowth, for 
the same pm'pose, reads V^^S^* in the Hiphil form {neither will I suffer man 
to intercede with me). Gesenius, in his Commentary, traees an affinity 
between ^JS and Ti^l to visit, and explains the clause to mean Iwill spare 
no man. Inhis Thesaurus he connects it with ^55, 'Knyvboi, and ^aczscor, 
and agrees with Maurer in translating, J wz'K strihe (or ratify) a league witJi 
no man. But the explanation most agreeable to usage, and at the same 
time simplest as to syntax, is, T shall (or will) meet no man This is not to 
be understood, however, with Vitringa, as meaning that he would find no 
one to avenge him, or that if he did not, he would still avenge himself. 
The true sense is that expressed by Rosenmiiller, I sliall encounter no man, 
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*; e. no man will be able to resist meV Tbis simple explanationis at the same 
timeone of the most aneient, as we findit distinctlyexpressedby Symmacbtis 
(oux dvr/ffr^ffsra/ [hot avdgujrog) and in tbe Vulgate (non resistet mihi horrio). 
— Independetly of these minuter questions, it is clear that the •whole 
clause is a laconic explanation of the figures which precede, and which are 
sumined up in the simple but terrific notion of resistless and inexorable 
vengeance. 

■ 4. Our Eedeemer (or asfor our JRedeemer), Jehovah ofhosts (is) his namCj 
fhe IToly One of Israel. The downfall of Babylon was but a proof that 
the Deliverer of Israel was a sovereign andetemal Being,.and yetbound to 
his own people in the strongest and tenderest covenant relation. Thus 
understood, the verse does not even interrupt the sense, but makes it 
clearer, by recalling to the reader's mind the great end for which the event 
took place and for which it is here predicted. Gompare with this Lowth's 
pedahtic supposition of a chorus, which is scarcely more natural than that 
of a committee or of a jury, and Eichhom's deplorable suggestion that the 
verse is a devout reflection of some Jewish reader, accidentally transplanted 
from the margin to the text. This is justly represented, by Gresenius as a 
makeshift (Nothhehelf), a description equally appropriate to many of his 
own erasures elsewhere, if not to his extravagant assumption here, that the 
words thus saith have been left out at the beginning of the sehtenee. 
Maurer improves upon the strange exegetical device by making the verse 
merely introductory to that which follows, Thits saith our Redeemer, ivhose 
name is Jehovah of hosts, the Soly One of Israel, Sit in silence, &c. In 
this way everything may easily be made to denote anything. The -only 
tenable conclusion is the obvious and simple one, that this is a distinct 
link in the chain of the prophetic argument, by which the fall of Babylon is 
brought into conneetion and subordination to the proof of God's supremacy 
as shewn in the protection and salvation of his people. That the Prophet 
speaks here in his own person, is but a single instance of a general usage, 
characteristic of the whole composition, in which Grod is spoken of, spoken 
to, or introduced as speaking, in constant alternation ; yet without con- 
fusion, or the slightest obscuration of the general meaning. 
. 5. Sit silent (or in silence), and go into darhness (or a darTcplace), daugh- 
ter of Ohasdim! The.allusionis to natural and usual expressions of sorrow 
and despondency. (SeeLam. ii. 10, iii. 2, 28.) The explanation of dar^- 
ness as a metaphor for prison does not suit the context, and is no more 
natm-al or necessary here than in chap. xlii. 7. — For thou shalt not con- 
tinue to he called (or they shall not continue to call thee) mistress of king- 
doms. This is an allusion to the Babylonian empire, as distinguished from 
Babylonia Proper, and including many tributary States which Xenophon 
enumerates. In like manner the Assyrian king is made to ask (chap. x. 8), 
Are not my princes altogether kings ? 

6. Iwas wrothagainst my people; I profaned myheritage, i. e. I suffered 
my chosen and consecrated people to be treated as something common and 
■unclean. La the same sense G-od is said before (chap. xliii. 28) to haye 
■^rofaned the holy princes. Israel is called Jehoyah's AeWtogre, as being his 
perpetual possession, continued from one generation to. another. This 
general import of the figure is obvious enough, although there is an essen- 
tial difference between this case and that of literal inheritanee, because in 
the latter, the change and succession affect the proprietor, whereas in the 
former they affect the thing possessed, and the possessor is imchangeable. 
—Andlgave them into thy hand, as my instruments of chastisement. 
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Thou didst not show tJiem mercy, literally ^Zace (give or appoint) it to them. 
God's providential purpose was not even known to his instmments, and 
could not therefore be the rule o£ their conduet or the measure of their 
responsibility. Though unconsciously promoting his designs, their own 
ends and motives were entirely corrupt. In the precisely analogous case 
of the Assyrian, it is said (chap. x. 7), he will not thinh so, and hisheart 
notso will purpose, hecause to destroy (is) in his heart and to cut crffnations 
not a few. — The general charge is strengthened by a specific aggravation. 
Onihe aged thou didst aggravate thy yoJce (or make it heavy) exceedingly. 
Koppe, Gesenius, Maurer, and Hitzig, understand this of the whole people, 
whom they suppose to be described as old, i. e. as haying reached the period 
of natural decrepitude. Umbreit agrees with Grotius and Vitringa in preferring 
the strict sense of the words, viz. that they are cruelly oppressive even to 
the aged captives, under which Yitringa is disposed to include elders in 
office and rank, as well as in age. The particular form of inhumanity is 
charged upon the Babylonians by Jeremiah twice (Lam. iv. 16, v. 12), and 
in both cases he connects CJ^^pT with a parallel term denoting rank or office, 
viz., priests and princes. Between the two interpretations of the olause 
which have been stated, Knobel undertakes to steer a middle course, by 
explaining \PX to mean aged in the strict sense, but supposing at the same 
time that this single act of tyranny is put for inhumanity in general. (Oom- 
pare Deut. xxviii. 50.) The essential meaning of the clause, as a descrip- 
tion of inordinate severity to those least capable of retaliation or resistanee, 
still remains the same in either case. 

7. And tliou saidst, For ever I shall he a mistress, i. e. a mistress ofJcing- 
doms, the complete phrase which oecurs above in ver. 5. The sense of 
gueen is therefore wholly inadequate, unless we understand it to mean queen 
of queens or queen of kings. The ellipsis suggested may perhaps aceount 
for the use of what might seem to be a construct form, instead of the syno- 
nymous ^y^^ (1 Kings xi. 19). Hitzig, however, goes too far when he 
makes this a ground for disregarding the accentuation and connectiug the 
two words ^V ^"n^f in the sense of a mistress qf eternity, i. e. a perpetual 
mistress. (Compare Gen. xlix. 26, Hab. iii. 6, Isa. ix. 5.) As examples 
of the segholate termination of the absolute form, Maurer cites ntp?^ (Ezek. 
xvi. 30) and ^1.^5^? (Ezek. xvii, 8). Hitzig also objects to the Masoretic 
interpunction, that it requires *lX?to be takenin the sense of so that, contrary 
to usage. But this, though assumed by Gesenius and most of the other 
modem writers, is entirely gratuitous. The conjunction has its proper sense 
of until, as in Job. xiv. 6 ; 1 Sam. xx. 41, and the meaning of the clause is, 
that she had persisted in this evil course until at last it had its natural effect 
of blinding the mind and hardening the heart. Thou saidst, For ever I shall 
be a mistress, till (at last) thou didst not lay these {(hings) to thy heart. The 
idea of causal dependence {so that) is implied but not expressed. Laying 
to heart, including an exercise of intellect and feeling, occurs, with slight 
variations as to form, in chap. xlii. 25, xKv. 19, xlvi. 8. — Thou didst not 
remember the end (or latter part, or issu^) of it, i. e. of the course pursued, 
the feminine pfonoun being put for a neuter as in chap. xlvi. 11, and often 
elsewhere. The apparent solecism of remembering the future may be solved 
by observing that the thing forgotten was the knowledge of the future once 
possessed, just as in common parlance we use hope m reference to the past, 
because we hope to find it so, or hope that something questionable now will 
prove hereafter to be thus and thus. 

8. And now, a common form of logical resumption and conclusion, very 
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nearly corresponding to our phrases, this being so, or, sucli being the case. 
— Hear this, i. e. what I have just said, or am jiist about to say, or both. 
Oh voluptuom one! The common version, thou that art given to pleasures, 
is substantially correct, but in form too paraphrastical. The translation 
delicate, which some give, is inadequate at least upon the common supposi- 
tion that this term is not iatended, like the lundred ones in ver. 1, to con- 
trast the two conditions of prosperity and downfall, but to bring against the 
Babylonians the specific charge of gross licentiousness, in proof and illus- 
tration of which Yitringa quotes the words of Quintus Curtius ; nihil urbis 
ejus corruptius moribus, nec ad irritandas illiciendasque immodicas voluptates 
instructius, to which, after certain gross details, the historian adds, Baby- 
lonii maxime in vinum et qum ebrietatem sequuntur effusi sunt. This corrup- 
tion of morals, as in ojiher like eases, is supposed to have been aggravated 
by thewealth of Babylon, its teeming population, and the vast concourse 
of foreign visitors and residents. Affcer all, however, as this charge is not 
repeated or insisted on, it may be doubted whether the epithet in question 
was intended to express more than the fact of her abundant prosperity 
about io be exchanged for desolation and disgrace. — The (pne) sitting in 
security. The common version, dwellest, is as much too vague as that of 
Ewald, which explains ifc to mean sitting on a throne, is too specific. Sit- 
ting seems rather to be mentioned as a posture of security and ease. — 
The (one) saying in her heart (or to herseK), I (am) and none besides, i. e. 
none like or equal to me. There has been much dispute respecting the 
precise sense of ''P?lK ; but the question is only of grammatical importance, 
as all admit that the whole phrase yiV ''P?it? is equivalent in import to the 
common one "T^V Ti? (chap. xlv. 5, 6, 18, &c.) The only doubt is whether 
*P?^ is simply negative like T^, or exeeptive [besides me), or at the same . 
time negative and exceptive {none besides me). This double explanation is 
given by Noldius and Yitringa, but is justly regarded by the later writers 
as untenable. Cocceius makes it mean besides me, and assumes an inter- 
rogation, which is altogether arbitrary. De Dieu adopts the sajme con- 
struction, but suggests that *P?i? may mean only I, as DSNI certainly means 
only in Num. xii. 35, xxiii. 13. This is adopted by Gesenius in lus Com- 
mentary. Hitzig objects that 'liy is then superfluous, and that analogy would 
require '?&? D^^. He therefore makes it simply exceptive (besides me), and 
supposes an ellipsis of the negative. Eosenmiiller, Ewald, Umbreit, 
Knobel, and Gesenius in the notes to the second edition of his version, 
foUow J. H. Michaelis in making it a paragogic form and simply negatiye 
(ihere is no oiher, or none besides). Maurer goes further, and explains "V^S 
as a substantive, dependent on the construct form before it ; literally, 
nothing of more. The sentiment expressed is that of Martial with respect 
to B«me, cui par est nihil et nihil secundum. (Compare the words of 
Nebuchadnezzar, Dan. iv. 30.) There is even an assumption of divine 
supremacy in these words, when compared with the frequent use of the 
pronoun I, in the solemn declarations of Jehovah (chap. xlv. 6, 12, 
xliii. 11, &c.) — I shall not sit (as) a widow. The figure of a virgin is now 
exchanged for that of a wife, a strong proof that the sign was, in the 
writer's view, of less importance than the thing signified. Tfc is needless 
to inquire, with Vitringa, whether the husband, whose loss is here implied, 
be the king or the chief men collectively. It is not the city or the State 
of which widowhood is directly predicated, but the royal personage that 
represents it. The same comparison is used by Jeremiah of Jerusalem 
(Lam. i. 1). (Compare Isa. li. 18-20, liv. 1. 4, 5 ; Rev. xiv. 7.) Ac- 
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cording to J. D. Michaelis, the State is the mother, the soldiers dr citizens 
her sons, and the king her hushand, which he illustrates hy the use of the 
title Dey and other terms of relationship to designate the State, the govern- 
ment, &c., in Algiers and other parts of Barbary. To sit as a widow is 
is considered by G-esenius as suggesting the idea of a mourner ; yet in his 
Gennan Yersion he omits the word entirely, and translates, " I shall never 
he a widow," in which he is closely foUowed by De Wette. All the inter- 
preters, from Grotius to Ewald, seem to understand widowhood as aspecific 
figure for the loss of a king ; hut Knobel boldly questions it, and applies 
the whole clause to the loss of allies, or bf aU Mendly intercourse with 
foreign nations. — And L shall not know (by esperience) the loss ofchildren. 
This paraphrastical expression is the nearest approach that we can make 
in English to the pregnant Hebrew word 713^. Beveavement and cliildless- 
ness may seem at first sight more exact, but the first is not exclusively 
appropriate to the loss of children, and the last does not suggest the idea 
of loss at all. This last clause is paraphrased by Noyes, nor see myself 
cMldless ; better by Henderson, nor hjiow what it is to, he childless. 

9. And they shall come to thee. The form of expression seems to have 
Bome reference to the phrase I shall not kndw in the preceding verse. As 
if he had said, they shall no loiiger be unknown or at a distance, they shall 
come near to thee. These tioo, ov hoth these {things), from which she 
thought herself seeure for ever. — Suddenly. Vl*^ is a noun, and originally 
means the twinkling of an eye, and then a moment, but is often used 
adverbially in the sense of suddenly. That it has the derivative sense 
here may be inferred from the addition of the words in one day, whi"ch 
would be a striking anticlimax if VT^ strictly meant a momeut or the 
twinkling of an eye. This objection is but partially removed by Lowth's 
change of the intei^pimction i^hese two things in a moment, in one day loss of 
children and wldowhood!), because the first expression is still much the 
strongest, tmless we understand in one day to express not mere rapidity 6r 
suddenness, but the concmTence of the two privations. — Loss of chiUh-en 
and widoichood, as in the verse preceding, are explained by most interpre- 
ters as figm-es for the loss of king andpeople. — In their perfection,]itex&lij, 
according to it, i. e. in the fullest measure possible, implying total loss and 
destitution. — They have come upon thee. The English version makes its 
fatm-e like the verb in the preceding clause ; but this is wholly arbitrary. 
There is less objection to the present form adopted by the modern German 
writers ; but according to the prineiple ah-eady stated and exemplified so 
often, it is best to give the word its proper meauing, and to understand it 
not as a mere repetition of what goes before, but as an addition to it, or at 
least a variation in the mode of exhibition. "What he at first saw coming, 
he now sees actually come, and describes it accordingly.- — Of the ? ih the 
next clause there are three interpretations. Ewald agrees with the English 
Version and the Vulgate in explaining it to mean projJter, on aceount of, 
and supposing it to bring a new specific charge against the Babylohiahs, by 
assigning a new cause for their destruction, viz. their cultivation of the 
occult ai-ts. G-esenius and the other recent writers follow Galvih and Vit- 
ringa in making it mean notwithstanding, as in chap. v. 25, and Num, xiv. 
11. There is then no new charge or reason assigned, but a simple decla- 
ration of the insufficiency of superstitious arts to save them. But a better 
course than either is to give the particle its proper sense of in or in tJie 
midst of, which suggests both the other ideas, but expresses more, viz., 
that they should perish in the very act of using these unlawful and unprofit- 
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able means of preservation. — In the multitude of ihy enchantments, in the 
ahundance ofthy spells (or charms). Thie parallel terms, though applied to 
the^same objects, are of different origin, the first denbting primarily prayers 
or. acts of worship, and then superstitious rites ; the other specifically mean- 
ing bans or spells (from ^51? to hind), with referenee, as G-esenius supposes, 
to the outward aet of tying magieal knots, but as the older writers think, 
to the restraining or constraining influence supposed to be exerted on the 
•victim, or even on the gods themselves.— The construction of '^i^P here is 
unusual. Gresenius regards it as immediately dependeht upon '"IpyJJ 
although separated from it by an intervening word, the multitude ofstrength, 
i. e. the strong multitude of thy enchantments. Maurer says that I^P is 
construed as an adjective ; while Hitzig makes it as usual an adverb, quali- 
fying "^pyj?, which is here equivalent to an infinitive. In either case the 
sense is essentially the same, viz., that of very powerful, or very numerous, 
or very powerful and numeroxis enchantments. The prevalence of these 
arts in ancient Babylon is explicitly affirmed by Diodorus Siculus, and 
assumed as a notorious fact by other ancient writers. 

10. And {yet) thouart (oxwast) seciire in thywicTcedness. Yitringaand most 
of the later writers have tliou trustedst in thy ivickedness, but differ as to the 
precise sense of the last word, some referring it, with Jerome, to the occult arts 
of the preceding verse, others making it denote specifically tyranny or fraud, 
or both combined as in chap. xxxiii. 1. But even in the places which are 
cited in proof of this specific explanation (such as chap. xiii. 11, Neh. iii. 9, 
&e.), the restriction is either suggested by the context or entirely gratuitous. 
There is therefore no sufficient reason for departing from the wide sense of 
the word as descriptive of the whole congeries of crimes with which the 
Babylonians were chargeable. But neither in the wide nor the restricted 
sense could their wickedness itself be an object of trust. It is better, there- 
fore, to give the verb the absolute meaning which it frequently has else- 
where, and to explain the whole phrase as denoting that they went on in 
their wickedness without a fear of change or ptinishment. In this way, 
moreover, we avoid the necessity of multiplying the specifie charges against 
Babylon, by giving to the Prophefs words a technicaland formal meaning 
which they will not naturaUy bear. Thus Vitringa introduces this verse as 
the statemeht of a fourth crime or impulsive cause of Babylon's destruction, 
namely, her wickedness {vialitia) ; and as this of course inckides all the 
rest, he is under the necessity of explaining it to mean specifically cunning 
and rehance on it. The construction which has been proposed above may 
be the one assumed in the Yulgate {fduciam hahuisti in malitia tua) ; but 
the only modern version where I find it expressed is that of Augusti {du 
warst sicher beideiner Bosheit), which De Wette, in his improved version, has 
abandoned for the old one. The idea of seciirity in wickedness agrees pre- 
cisely with what follows. — Thoit hast said, there is no one seeing me, a form 
of speech frequently ascribed to presumptuous sinners and unbeKevers in 
the doetrine of providential retribution. (See Psa. x. 11, xciv. 7 ; Ezek. 
viii. 12, ix. 9 j Job. xxii. 14.) This, on the other hand, is not a natural 
expression of specific trust in any form of wiekedness. He who relies upon 
his power or his cunniag as a complete protection will be not so apt to say 
" None seeth me," as to feel indifferent whether he is seen or not. — Thy 
wisdom and thy knowledge, it has seduced thee. The insertion of the pro- 
noun (^*'!') admits of a twofold explanation. It may mean thy very unsdom, 
upon which thou hast so long relied for guidance, has itseJf misled thee. 
But at the same, time it may serve to shew that wisdom and knowledge are 
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not liere to be distinguislied biit considered as identical. He does Bot say 
thy wisdom and knowledge tliey have, but it Iias, seduced thee. By wisdoin 
and Imowledge some understand astronomy and astrology, otliers political 
sagacity and diplomatic skill, for which it is inferred that the Babylonians 
were distiaguished, from the places where their wise men are particularly 
mentioned. (See for example Jer. 1. 35, li. 57.) Btit in these descriptions 
of the Babylonian empire, and the analogous accotmts of Tyre (Ezek. 
xxviii. 4) and Egypt (Isa. xix. 11), the reference seems notsomuch to any- 
thing' peculiar to the State in question, as to that peculiar political wisdom 
which is pre-supposed in the very existence, much more in the prosperity, 
of every great empire. Gesenius understands these expressions as ironical, 
an indireet denial that they were possessed of wisdom. But this is an 
unnecessary supposition, and not entirely consistent with the tone of 
the whole eontext. It was probably not merely the conceit of knowledge 
but its actual possession that had led the Babylonians astray. The 
verb 3112?' means to turn aside (convert) from one course to another, and 
is used both in a good sense and a bad one. An example of the former 
may be found below in chap. xlix. 5, and of the latter here, where the 
word means not exactly to pervert, or as Lowth translates it, to per- 
vert the mind, but rather to misguide, seduce, or lead astray, like n^n in 
chap. xliv. 20. Thy hnoidedge and ihy vnsdom, it has seduced tftee. — The 
remainder of the verse describes the effect of this perversion or seduction 
in the same terms that had been employed above ia ver. 8, and whieh occur 
elsewhere only in Zeph. ii. 15, which appears to be an imitation of the 
place before us, and not its original as Hitzig and others arbitrarily assume. 
— And thou saidst (or hast said) in thy heart. The indirect construction, so 
that thou hast said, contains more than is expressed, but not more than is 
impHed, in the original. — / am and there is no other. J. D. Michaelis 
understands this boast to mean, I am Babylon and there is no other, But 
most interpreters prefer the general meaning, I am what no one else is ; 
there is no one like me, much less equal to me. (See above, on ver. 8.) 
This arrogant presumption is ascribed to their wisdom and knowledge, not 
as its legitimate effect, but as a necessary consequence of its perversion and 
abuse, as well as of men's native disposition to exaggerate the force and 
authority of unassisted reason. (Compare chap. v. 21, vol. i. p. 138.) 

11. And (so) there cometh (or has come) ujpon thee evil; with an evident 
allusion to the use of HJ^T in the verse preceding, so as to suggest an anti- 
thesis between natural and moral evil, sin and suffering, evil done and evil 
experienced. The vav at the beginning is not properly conversive, as it 
does not depend upon a foregoing future (Nordheimer, § 219) ; so that the 
common version (therefore shall evil come) is not strictly accurate. Most 
of the modern writers make it present; but the strict sense of the preterite 
is perfectly consistent with the context and the usage of the Prophet, who 
continually depicts occurrences still future, first as coming, then as come, 
not in fact but in vision, both as certain to occur and as historically repre- 
sented to his own mind. The phrase come upon is explained by Vitringa 
as implying descent from above or infliction by a higher power. — Of the 
next clause there are several distinct interpretations, all of whieh agree in 
making it descriptive of the evil threatened in the one before it, From the 
use of the verb "^O^ in Psa. Ixxviii. 34, and elsewhere, Lowth and others 
give it here the sense of intercession {thou shalt not Jcnotv how to deprecate), 
which seems to be also given in the Targum, and approved by Jarchi. 
Jerome takes "inSJ' as a noun meaning dawn, and understands by it the 
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origin or source of tlie calamity (nescis orfum ejus), in whicli he is foUowed 
by Vitringa and Rosenmiiller, wlio appear, howeyer, to apply the term, not 
merely to - the source of the evil, but to tbe time of its commencement, 
wbicb should be lilie a day without a dawn, i. e. sudden and without pre- 
monition. There is something so unnatural, however, and at variance with 
usage, in the representation of misfortune as a dawning day, that Gesenius, 
Maurer, and Umbreit, who retain the same translation of the word, reverse 
the sense of the whole phrase by supposing it to mean not a preceding bufc 
a following dawn ; in which case the evil is described not as a day without 
a dawn before it, but as a night without a dawning after it, — a figm^e 
natural and striking in itself, and very strongly recommended by the use 
of "IHB' in the same sense by Isaiah elsewhere. (See chap. viii. 20, 
vol. i. p. 193.) Hitzig and Ewald still prefer, however, the hypothesis 
of J. D. Michaelis and others, who identify "VW with the Arabic ^cs>«:, 
and explain it either as a noun {against which thou hast no charm) or as 
an infinitive (thou shalt not Imoio how io charm or conjure it away). This 
construction has the advantage of creating a more perfect correspondence 
between this word and the similar verbal form (1^^'??) '^'^^^ which the 
next clause ends. G-rotius and Clericus appear to regard "in^ as a mere 
poetical equivalent to day,' which is highly improbable and not at all 
sustained by usage. — And there shall Jall upon thee (a still stronger 
expression than the one before it, there shall come upon thee) ruin. 
According to the modem lexicographers, the noun itself means fall, 
but in its figurative appKcation to destruction or calamity. It occurs 
only here and in Ezek, vii. 26. — Thou shalt not be ahle to avert 
it, or resolving the detached Hebrew clauses into one English period, 
which thou shalt not he ahle to avert. The exact meaning of the last 
word is atone for, expiate, and in this connection, to avert by expiation, 
whether in the strict sense of atoning sacrifice or in the wider one of satis- 
faction and propitiation. If we assimie a personification of the evil, the 
verb may mean to appease, as in Gen. xxxii. 21, Prov. xvi. 14. In any 
case, the clause describes the threatened judgment as inexorable and inevi- 
table. — And there shall come ujpon thee suddenly a crash, — or as J. D. 
Michaelis renders it, a crashing fall, a common metaphor for sudden ruin, 
(which) thou shalt not Tcnow. This may either mean, of which thou shalt 
have no previous experience, or of which thou shalt have no previous 
expectation, The former meaning is the one most readily suggested by 
the words. The latter may be justified by the analogy of Job ix. 5, who 
removeth the mountains and they Jcnow noi, which can only mean that he 
removes them suddenly or unawares. Because the same verb ''Vip in the 
first clause govems a following word (thou shalt not hnow its dawn, or haio 
to conjure it away), Lowth adopts Secker's hint that a similar dependent 
word has here been lost, but does not venture to determine what it was, 
though he thinks it may have been \\ytyo flK^f, as in Jer. xi. 11. 

12. Stand now ! It must be bome in mind that N3 is not a particle of 
time but of entreaty, very often corresponding to I pray, or ifyou please. 
In this case it indicates a kind of concession to the people, if they still 
choose to try the virtue of their superstitious arts which he had abeady 
denounced as worthless. Some interpreters have gone too far in repre- 
senting this passage as characterised by a tone of biting sareasm. — Stand 
now in thy spells (or charms). Vitringa supposes an allusion to the custo- 
mary standing posture of astrologers, conjurers, &c. Others understand 
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the verb to mean standfast, be firm and couxageotis. Bat tbe modem wiiters 
generally followLowth in understanding it to mea.u persist or persevere, •wliich 
of course requires the preposition to be taken in its usual proper sense of 
in. — Persist noiv in thy spells and in the abundance of thy charms, the same 
nouns that are joined above in ver. 9. In ivhich thou hast laboured. 
Gesenius in his Grammar (§ 121, 2) mentions this as one of the only two 
cases in which the Hebrew relative is governed directly by a preposition, 
in which instead of which in them, the usual idiomatic combination. But 
Hitzig and Ewald do away with this exception, by supposing the particle to 
be dependent on the verb at the beginning, and the relative directly on the 
verb that foUows : persist in that ichich (or in that respecting tchich) iJiou 
hast laloured {ox uearied thyself ; see above, on chap. xHii. 22)froniihy 
youth. This may either mean of old, or more specifically, since the earliest 
period of thy national existence. The antiquity of occult arts, and above 
all of astrology, in Babylon, is attested by various profane writers. Diodorus 
Siculus indeed derives them from Egypt, and describes the Chaldees, or 
astrologers of Babylon, as Egyptian colonists. But as this last is cer- 
tainly erroneous (see above on ver. 1), the other assertion can have no 
authority. The Babylonians are reported by the same and other writers 
to have carried back their own antiquity, as proved by recorded scientific 
observations, to an extravagant and foolish length, to which some think 
there is allusion here in the ex^ression from thy youth. — Perhaps thou tcilt 
le ahle to succeed, or Tteep thyself, the verb commonly translated proftt. 
(See above, chap. xliv. 10.) v^l^ originally means «f noi or whether not, 
but in usage corresponds more nearly to perhaps than it does to the con- 
ditional compound, if so he, which is the common EngHsh Yersion here. 
This faint suggestion of a possibility is more expressive than a positive 
denial. — Ferhaps thou tviU grow strong, or prevail, as the aneient versions 
render it ; or resist as RosenmuUer, Hitzig, and Ewald explain it fi:om an 
Arabic analogy ; or ierrify (thine adversary), as Gresenius explains it firom the 
analogy of chap. u. 19,21. (ComparePs. x. 18, and Job. xiii. 25). In either 
case the word is a specification of the more general term succeed or prqfit. 

13. Thou art wearied in the niultitude of thy counsel, not merely weary of 
it, but exhausted hy it, and in the very act of using it. '^V^'^V. sfeems to be 
a singular noun with a plural suffix, a combination whieh may be supposed 
to have arisen, either firom the want of any construct plural form in this case, 
or from a designed assimilation with the plurals in ver. 12. As 3"l may 
denote either numerical multitude or aggregate abundance, it is often con- 
strued with a singular, for instance in Ps. v. 8, Ki. 9, Isa. xxxvii. 24. By 
counsel we are not to understand the computations or conferences of the 
astronomers, but all the devices of the govemment for self-defence. The 
German writers have introduced an idiom of their own into the first clause 
wholly foreign from the usage of the Hebrew language, by making it con- 
ditional, which Noyes has copied by giviog it the form of an interrogation : 
art thou weary ? &c. The original form is that of a short independent 
proposition. — Let now (or pray let) them stand and save thee. We may 
i&ke stand either in the same sense which it has above in ver. 12, or in 
that of axDpeariDg, coming forward, presenting themselves. The use of 
IIOJ^ in the sense of rising, is erroneously aUeged as a pecuHar featm-e in the 
diction of these Later Propheeies. — ^The subject of the verbs is then defined. 
The dividers of the heavens, i. e. the astrologers, so caHed because they 
divided the heavens into houses with a view to their prognostications. 
Henderson's reference to the twelve signs of the Zodiac is too restricted.' 
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Tlie chetlnbh, or textual reading (^^^«^), is regarded by some as an old form 
of the plural construct, but by otliers as the third person plural of the 
preterite, ; agreeing with the relative pronoun understood {who divide). 
Kimchi regards division as a figure for decision or determination, which is 
wholly unuecessary. Some read 'H^n, and suppose an alkision to the de- 
rivative noun in yer. 12; while others trace it to the Arabic root _.v>-, 
and suppose the phrase to mean those who know the heavens. AU adnait, 
however, that the general sense is correctly given by the Septuagint [asrpo- 
Xoyoi rou ougavot;) and the Vulgate {augures cceli). The same class of per- 
sons is then spoken of as star-gazers, an Enghsh phrase which well expresses 
the pecuKar force of D*?n followed by the preposition ?. Some, however, 
give the former word its freq^uent sense of seers or prophets, and regard 
what follows as a limiting or qualifying term, the whole corresponding to 
the EngKsh phrase star-projphets, i. e. such as prophesy by means of the 
stars. The next phrase does not mean mahing known the new moons, for 
these retnmed at stated intervals and needed no prognosticator to reveal 
them. The sense is either at the new moons, or hy means qffhe new moons, 
i. e. the changes of the moons, of which the former is the simpler explana- 
tion. — Interpreters are much divided as to the way in which the remaining 
words of this verse are to be connected with what goes before. Aben Ezara 
and YitriDga make the clause dependent on the verb save : " Let them save 
them fi:om (the things) which are about to come upon thee." The only 
objections to this construction are the distance of the words thus connected 
from each other, and the absolute sense which it puts upon Q^^^YlD by 
removing its object. The modern writers, with a very few exceptions, con- 
nect this participle with what foUows, making hnown at the new moons what 
shall come upon thee. The IP may then be partitive (some ofthe things, &c.), or 
indicate the subject of the revelation (o/, i. e. concerning tvhat shall come, &e.) 
To the former Yitringa objects, that the astrologers would underfcake of 
com'se to reveal not only some but all things still future. But Jarchi sug- 
gests, that the new moon could afford only partial information ; and J. D. 
Michaelis, that this hmited pretension would afford the astrologers a pretext 
and apology for fi-efjuent failures. But the other construction is now com- 
monly preferred, except that Ewald gives to "^^^P the meaning whence, i. e. 
from what source or quarter these things are to come upon thee. 

14. JBehoId tJiey are lihe stubhle,fire has lurned, them (the Bahylonian 
astrologers). The construction given by G-esenius {stulhle which ihefire 
consumes) is inconsistent withthe plural suffix. Behold brings their destruc- 
tion into view as something present. It is on this account more natural, 
as well as more exact, to give the verbs a past or present form, as Ewald 
does, than to translate them in the future. He not only prophesies that 
they shall be bumt, but sees them buming. The comparison with stubble 
seems intended to suggest that they are worthless and combustible, whose 
end is to he hurned (Heb. vi. 8). At the same time a contrast is designed, 
as Eamehi well observes, between the burning of stubble and the buming 
of woodj the former being more complete ahd rapid than the latter. — They 
cannot deliver themselves from ihe hand (i.e. the pqwer) ofthefiame. Gese- 
nius and most of the later writers translate DK'?)^ their Ufe ; 'Siizig and 
Ewald still more rigidly, their soul. But the reflexive sense themselves is 
not only favoured by the analogy of chap. xlvi. 2, but required by the con- 
text. There is at least much less significance and point in saying that they 
cannot save their lives, than in saying that they cannot even save them- 
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selves, much less their votaries and dependents. — The last clause contains 
a negative description of the fire mentioned in the first. Of this description 
there are two interpretations. Grotius, Clericus, Yitringa, Lowth, Gesenius, 
and Maurer, understand it to mean that the destruction of the fuel -will be 
80 complete, that nothing will be left at which a man can sit and warm 
himself. But as this gratuitously gives to l^i? the sense there is not lejt, 
without the least authority from usage, Ewald and Knobel agree with J. D. 
Michaelis and others in explaining it to mean, {flm fire) is not a coal [at 
which) to ivarm o»e's self, afire to sit hefore, but a devom'ing ahd consuming 
conflagration. The only difficulty in the way of this interpretation is a 
slight one, namely, that it takes ri?na in the sense of a coal-fire, ahd not a 
skigle coal. With either of these expositions of the whole clause may be 
reeonciled a different interpretation of the word ^lpuZ proposed by Saadias, 
and independently of him by Cocceius. These writers give the word the 
sense which it invariably has in every other place where it occurs, viz. their 
bread. (See Job xxx. 4, Prov. xxx. 25, Ezek. iv. 13, xii. 19, Hos. ix. 4.) 
The whole expression then means, that it is not a common fire for baking 
bread, or, on the other supposition, that there are not coals enough left for 
that purpose. The phrase ^PvZ n?.DI {coal of their hread) presents a harsh 
and unusual combination, rendered less so, however, by the use of both 
words in chap. xliv. 19- This construction is approved by Eosenmiiller; 
but the other modern writers seem to be agreed in making DipO^ the infini- 
tive of Dpn (chap. xliv. 15, 16) with a preposition, analogous in form to 
D3?3n firom )3n (chap. xxx. 18). One manuscript has Q^O?, which is nearer 
to the usual analogy of this class of verbs, but emban-asses the syntax with 
a pleonastic suffix. — The general sense of sudden, rapid, and complete de- 
struction is not afiected by these minor questions of grammatical analysis. 
15. Thxts are they to thee, i.e. such is their fate, you see what has be- 
come of them. The "% is not superfluous, as Gesenius asserts, althongh 
foreign.from our idiom. It suggests the additional idea, that the person 
addressed was interested in them, and a witness of their ruin. — Wiih resjject 
to whom thou hast lahoured. This may either mean with whom or for 
whom ; or both may be ineluded in the general idea that these had been the 
object and occasion of her labours. — Thy dealers (or traders) from thy 
youth. This is commonly regarded as explanatory of the foregoing clause. 
Thus the Enghsh Yersion, they tvith whom thou hast laboiired, even thy 
vierchants, &c. It then becomes a question whether these are called traders 
in the literal and ordinary sense, or at least in that of national allies and 
negotiators ; or whether the epithet is given in contempt to the astrologers 
and wise men of the foregoing context, as trafficking or dealing in impostm'e. 
J. D. Michaehs supposes them to be described as travelhng dealers, i.e. 
pedlars and hawkers, who removed from place to place, lest their frauds 
should be discovered. He even compares them with the gipsy fortune- 
tellers of our own day, but admits that the astrologers of Babylonia held a 
very different position in society. Against any application of the last clause 
to this order, it may be objected that the preceding verse, of which this is 
a direct continuation, represents them as akeady utterly consumed. The 
true solution of the difficulty seems to be afforded by the Masoretic inter- 
punetion of the sentence, which connects "^J^nD not with what precedes, but 
with what foUows. According to this arrangement, we are not to read and 
so are thy dealers, or even thy dealeis, but thy dealers from thy youth wander 
each his own way. We have then two classes introduced, and two distinct 
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events predicted. As if lie had said, Thy astrologers, &c., are utterly 
destroyed, and as for thy dealers, they wander home, &c., widely different 
in fate, bnt both alike in this, that they leave thee defenceless in the hour 
of extremity. Thy traders may then be taken either in its strict sense, as 
denotiag foreign merchants, or in its wider sense, as comprehending all, 
whether states or individuals, with whom she had intercom-se, commercial 
or political. Ewald revives Houbiganfs interpretation of the word as 
meaning sorcerers, in orderto sustain which by the Arabic -analogy, he 
seems inclined to read "^l^riDijJ', without the least necessity or warrant. — 
These are deseribed as thiriking only of providing for their own seeurity. 
(Compare chap. xiii. 14, xliii. 14.) Each to his own quarter, side, direc- 
tion; substantially synonymoas with V33 ^31?."?^ (Ezek. i. 9^ 12), andother 
phrases, all meaning straight before him, without turning to the right hand 
or the left, — {they wander or have wandered), a term implying not only 
flight, but confasion. The plural form agrees with the subject understood, 
andnot with the distributive expression K'*^ by which that subject is defined. 
and qualified. — Tkere is no one helping thee, or, still more strongly, saving 
thee, thou hast no saviour ; with particular reference to those just men- 
tioned, who, instead of thinking upon her, or bringing her assistance, would 
be whoUy engrossed by a sense of their own danger and the effort to escape 
it. There is no need of supposiag, with Hitzig, that the image of a great 
conflagration is still present to the writer's mind, and that no one helps (or 
saves) thee means specifically no one quenches thee. The figurative dress 
would rather seem to have been laid aside, in order to express the naked 
truth more plainly. 


CHAPTEE XLYIII. 

Feom his digression with respect to the causes and effects of the catas- 
trophe of Babylon, the Prophet now retm*ns to his more general themes, 
and winds np the first great division of the Later Prophecies by a reiteration 
of the same truths and arguments which run through the previous portion 
of it, with some variations and additions which will be noticed in the proper 
place. The disproportionate prominence given to the Babylonish exile and 
the liberation from it, in most modern expositions of the passage, has pro- 
duced the same confiision and the same necessity of assuming arbitrary 
combinations and transitions, as in other cases which have been already 
stated. The length to which this false hypothesis has influenced the prac- 
tice of iaterpreters may be inferred jfrom the fact, that one of the most recent 
English writers describes this chapter as " renewed assurances of restora- 
tion firom Babylon." This is less surprising in the present case, however; 
because the Prophet, in the close as in the opening of this first book, does 
accommodate his language to the feelings and condition of the Jews in exile, 
though the truths which he inculcates are still of a general and comprehensive 
natm*e. 

Although Israel is God's chosen and peculiar people, he is in himself 
unworthy of the honom* and unfaithfal to the trust, vers. 1, 2. Former 
predictions had been uttered expressly to prevent his ascribing the event to 
other gods, vers. 3-5. For the same reason new predictions will be uttered 
now, of events which have never been distinctly foretold, vers. 6-8. God's 
continued favour to his people has no reference to merit upon their part, but 

VOIi. II. o 
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is the fruit of Ms own sovereign mercy, and intended to promote his o\m 
designs, vers. 9-11. He again asserts his own exclusive deity, as proved by 
the creation of tlie world, by the prediction. of events still future, and espe- 
cially by the raising up of Cyrus, as a promised instrument to execute his 
purpose, vers. 12-16. The sufferings of Israel are the fruit of his own sin, but 
his prosperity and glory, of God's sovereign grace, vers. 17-19. The book 
closes as it opened with a promise of deliverance from exile, accompanied, 
in this case, by a solemn limitation of the promise to its proper objects, 
vers. 20-22. 

It is evident that these are the same elements which enter into all the 
Later Prophecies, so far as we have yet examined them, and Ihat these 
elements are here combined in very mueh the usual proportions, although 
not in precisely the same shape and order. The most novel feature of this 
chapter is the ftdness with which one principal design of prophecy, and the 
connection between IsraeFs sufferings and his sins, are stated. 

The confidence with which the most dissimilar hypotheses may be main- 
tained when resting upon no determinate or valid prineiple, is forcibly exem- 
phfied in this case by the fact, that Vitringa and Schmidius both divide the 
chapter into two parts relating to two different periods of history ; but the 
former applies vers. 1-11 to the Jews of Isaiah's time, and vers. 12-22 to 
those of the captivity ; while the latter applies vers. 1-15 to the Jews of the 
captivity, and vers. 16-22 to those contemporary with our Saviour.: This 
divergency, both as to the place of the dividingline, and as to the chrono- 
logical relation of the parts, is a sufficient proof that the hypothesis, com- 
mon to both, of a reference to two successive periods, is altogether arbitrary, 
and with equal reason might be varied indefinitely by supposing that the 
first pai*t ti*eats of the the Apostolic age, and the second of the period of 
the Reformation; or the first of the Middle Ages, and the last of the Mil- 
lennium ; or the first of the French Revolution, and the last of the Day of 
Judgment. The only safe assumption is, that the chapter contains general 
truths with speeial illustrations and examples. 

• 1. Hear this, not exelusively what follows or what goes before, but this 
whole series of arguments and exhortations. This is a formula by which 
Isaiah frequently resumes and continues his discourse. Because the verb 
occurs at the beginning of chap. xlvi. 12, Hitzig infers that these two chapters 
originally came together, and that the forty-seventh was afterwards introduced 
between them, which seems frivolous. — O Jiouse of tlacoh tJie {men) called 
hy the name qflsrael, a periphrasis for Israelites or members of the an- 
eient chm'ch. — And from the waiers of Judah they have come out. By an 
easy transition, of perpetual ocem-rence in Isaiah, the construction is con- 
continued in the third person ; as if the Prophet, after addressing them 
directly, had proceeded to describe them to the bystanders. The people, 
by a natural figure, are described as streams jBrom the fountain of Judah. 
(Gompare chap.li. 1, and Ps. Ixviii. 27.) Gesenius and other Germanwriters 
fasten on this mention of Judah as a national progenitor, as betraying a later 
date of composition than the days of Isaiah. But this kind of reasoning 
proceeds upon the shallow and erroneous supposition that the application of 
this name to the whole people was the result of accidental causes at a com- 
paratively recent period, whereas it forms part of a change designed from 
the beginning, and developed by a gradual process, through the whole com'se 
of their history. Even in patriarchal times the pre-eminenee of Judah was 
determined. From him the Messiah was expected to descend (Gen. xlix. 10). 
To him the first rank was assigned in the exodus, the journey through the 
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desert, and the occtipatioii of-the pfomised land. Li his line the royal 

;power was first permanently established. To him, though deserted by five- 

-sixths of the tribes, the honours and: privileges of the theocracy were still 

continued; so that long before the Babylonish exile or ihe' downfall of the 

kingdom of the ten tribes, thenames of Israel and Judah were conyertible, 

.not as political distinctions, but as designations of thechosen people, the 

■theocracy, the ancient church. In this sense Israelite and Jew were as 

■really synonymous when Isaiah wrote,,as they are now in common par- 

■lance. — Those swearing hy the name of Jehovah, i. e. swearing by him as 

their God, and thereby not only acknowledging his deity, but solemnly 

avouching their relation to him. (See above, on chap. xlv. 23.) — And ofthe 

God of Israel malce mention, not in conversation merely,- but as a religious 

act, implying public recognition of his being and authority, in which sense 

' the same Hebrew phrase with unimportant variations in its form is frequently 

-used elsewherci (For examples of the very form which here occurs, see Josh. 

xxiii. 7; Ps. xx. 8, xlv. 18.) — Not in truth and not in righteousness, up- 

•rightness, sincerity. It is not necessary to -infer firom these words, that 

-the Prophefs language is addressed to a distinct class of the Jews,.or to the 

Jews of ahy one exclusive period, his own, or that of the captivity, or that 

of Christ. The clause is an indirect reiteration of the doctrine so con- 

tinually taught throughout these prophecies, and afterwards repeated in this 

very chapterj that God!s choice of Israel and preservation of himwas na 

proof of merit upon his part, nor even an act of mere compassion upon 

God's part, but the necessary means to an appointed end. The xeference 

therefore here is not so much to individual hypocrisy or unbelief, as to the 

general defect of worthiness or merit in the body. Some, supposing the 

whole emphasis to rest upon this last clause, understand what goes before 

.as deseriptive of outward profession and pretension, and for that reason 

-give to the passive partieiple D*^lp3 the reflexive sense of calling them- 

■sehes ; whichds unnecessary and without analogy in the other terms of 

description. They were really called by the name of Israel, and that not 

only by themselves and one another, but by God. Almost equally erroneous,. 

-on the other hand, is Hitzig's supposition, that ;thi& last clause is aii ohiter 

: didum not esseutial to the sense. Both parts are equally essential, the 

description ofthe Jews as the chosen people of Jehovah, and the denial of 

their merit:..for. the error into which they were continuaUy falling was the 

error of sacrificing one of these great doctrines to the other, or imagining 

that they were incompatible. It was necessary to the Prophefs purpose 

that the people should never forget either, but beheve them both. Froia 

■■ all tbis may be readily inferred the shallowness and blindness of the "higher 

criticism," which talks of the accumulation of descriptive epithets in this 

place as a rhetorical pecuKarity symptomatic of a later age; whereas 

it is a distinct enumeration of the theocratical prerogatives of Israel, and 

one essential to the writer's purpose. 

2. For from the Holy City they are called. The same name is given to 
Jerusalem below (chap. H. 1), and also in the later books (Dan. ix. 24, 
Neh. xii. 1) and tiie New Testament (Matt. iv. 5, xxvii. 53). It is sa 
called as the seat of the true religion, the earthly residence of God, and 
the centre of the church. That the reference is not to mere locality is 
.plain from the application of the name to the whole people. The ""2 at the 
beginning of this verse has somewhat perplexed interpreters. Cocceins 
makes it introduce the proof or reason of the words immediately preceding: 
" not in truth and not in righteousness,.because they call themselves after 
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the Holy City," instead of caUiug themselves by the name of God. This 
description would certainly be appropriate to ritualists and all wbo let the 
Church usurp the place of its great Head. But this interpretation is pre- 
cluded, as Vitringa has observed, by -what immediately foUows, and upon 
the God of Israel rely, which certainly would not have been adduced as a 
proof of insineerity or even imperfection. Some connect the clauses in a 
different manner, by giving *? the sense of although : " not in truth and 
not in righteousness, although they are called after the Holy City," But 
the sense thus obtained is dearly purchased by assuming so unusual and 
dubious a meaning of the particle. The safest, because the simplest course, 
is to take it in its ordinary sense of for, hecause, and to regard it as con- 
tinuing the previous deseription, or rather as assuming it after a momentary 
interruption, for which reasonybr is used instead of and. The eonnection 
may be thus rendered clear by a paraphrase : "I speak to those who bear 
the name of Israel and worship Israers God, however insincerely and im- 
perfectly ; for they are stiJU the chosen people, and as such entitled to reiy 
upon Jehovah." This last is then descriptive not of a mere professed nor 
of a real yet presumptuous reliance, but of the prerogative of Israel, con- 
sidered as the church or chosen people, a prerogative not forfeited by their 
unfaithftdness, so long as its continuance was necessary to the end for 
whieh it was origiQally granted. The false interpretations of the passage 
have arisen from applying it directly to the faith or unbelief of individuals, 
in which case there appears to be an incongruity between the parts of the 
description ; but as soon as we apply it to the body, this apparent incon- 
gruity is done away, it being not only consistent with Isaiah's purpose, but 
a necessary part of it, to hold up the prerogatives of Israel as wholly inde- 
pendent of all merit upon their part. — Jehovah of hosts [is) his name. 
These words are added to identify the object of reKance more eompletelyi 
as the Being who was called the God of Israel and Jehovah of hosts. At 
the same time they suggest the attributes impKed in both parts of the name. 
As if he had said, they rely upon the God of Israel, whom they acknowledge 
as an independent and eternal Being, and the Sovereign of the universe. • 

3. Thefirst {ovformer ihings) since then Ihave declared. That is, Ipro- 
phesied of old the events which have akeady taken place. For the sense 
of the particular expressions, see above on chap. xlv. 21, xlvi. 10. There 
is no abrupt transition here, as some interpreters asume. This verse asserts 
God's prescience, not absolutely as in other cases, but for the purpose of 
explaiuing why he had so carefally predicted certain future events. It can 
be Mly understood, therefore, only in connection with what goes before 
and foUows. — And out ofmy mouth they wentforih. Some regard this as 
a proof that rilStJ^NT means former prophecies and not events ; but even the 
latter might be figuratively saidto have gone out of his mouth, as having 
been predicted by him. — And I cause them to he heard, a synonymous ex- 
pression. — Suddenly I do ithem) and they come tojpass. — All this is intro- 
ductory to what foUows respecting the design of prophecy. The sense is 
not simply, I foretell things to come, but I foretell things to come for a par- 
ticular purpose, which is now to be explained. 

4. From my Tcnowlng. This may either mean hecause I knew or since I 
knew, or the last may be included in the first, as in chap. xKii. 4. — That 
tJwu art hard. This is commonly considered an eHipsis for ^T^^\? (Ezek. 
iii. 7), or ^pjrnB'ip (Deut. ix. 6), hard-hearted or stiflf-necked ; more pro- 
bably the latter, as the sense required by the context is not so much that 
of insensibility as that of obstinate perverseness. The same idea is ex- 
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pressed still more strongly by the following words, and an iron ainew (is) 
thy nech. The substitntion of har for sinew, which is elsewhere the iayari- 
able sense of n*3, is not only gratuitous, but inexact and enfeebling. — 
And thyforehead hrass. The hardening of the faee or forehead, which is 
sometimes used in a good sense {e.g. chap. 1. 7), here denotes shameless 
persistency in opposition to the truth. The allusion is not, as Vitringa 
supposes, to the colour of brass, but to its hardness, with some reference, 
as Knobel thinks, to the habits of animals which push or butt with the 
forehead. 

6. Therefore I told thee long ago. This is often the force of the conjunc- 
tion and after a conditional clause or sentence. Because I knew thee to be 
sueh, and I told thee, *'. e. therefore I told thee. — Before it comes I have let 
thee hear (it), lest thou say, My idol did ihem, i. e. did the things before re- 
ferred to coUectively in the singular. The Hebrew word for idol, firom the 
double meaning of its root, suggests the two ideas of an image and a tor- 
ment qr vexation. — My graven image and my molten image ordered them, 
i. e. called them into being. — Gousset takes ^3p3 in the sense of my lihation 
or dnnh-qffering. 

6. Thou hast heard (the prediction), see dll ofit (accompKshed). And 
ye (idolaters or idols), ivill not ye declare, the same word used above for 
the prediction of events, and therefore no doubt meaning here, will not ye 
predict somethiug ? This is Hitzig's explanation of the words ; but most 
interpreters suppose the sense to be, will you not achnowledge (or hear wit- 
ness) that these things were predicted by Jehovah ? In favour of the first 
is its taking '^'^Ki in the sense which it has in the preceding verse, and also 
the analogy of chap. xli. 22, 23, where the very same challenge is given in 
nearly the same form ; to which may be added tiie sudden change to the 
plural form, and the emphatic introduction of the pronoun, implying a new 
object of adress, and nt)t a mere enallage, because he immediately resumes 
the address to the people in the singular. — J have made thee to hear n&m 
things. He appeals not only to the past but to the future, and thus does 
what he vaioly challenged them to do. There is no need of inquiring what 
particular predictions are referred to. All that seems to be intended is the 
general distinction between past and fature, between earlier and later pro- 
phecies. — From now, henceforfch, after the present time. It is a curious 
fact that Hitzig, who regards the old interpretation of Dp^D {less than 
nothing) ra chap. xl. 17, as absurd, makes nJJ)J?p ia the case before us a 
comparative expression, and translates the whole phrase newer than now, 
whieh he says is a circumlocution for the future. — And (things) h&pt (in 
reserve), and thou hast not hnoion them, or, in our idiom, which thou^hast 
not hnown. Beck, by some unintelligible process, reaches the conclusion 
that this verse contains a perfectly indisputable case of vatidnium post 
eventum. 

7. Now they are created {i. e. brought into existence for the first time), 
a7id not of old, or never before. The literal meaning of the next words is, 
and hefore the day and thou hast not heard them. J. D. Miehaelis and some 
others seem to understand this as meaning, one day ago thou hadst not heard 
them ; but this is a German or a Latin idiom, wholly foreign from the 
Hebrew usage. Others, with more probability, explain it_ to mean, hefore 
this day (or before to-day) thou hast never heard them, Di* being put by 
poetical licence for D1*l! with the article. Gesenius understands by day the 
time of the fulfilment ; which is not so obvious nor so appropriate, because 
the prophecy must be made known before it can be venfied by the event. 
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In all tliese constructions, the 1 before 5^^ is supposed to be the idiomaticj 
sign of tbe apodosisj very frequent affcer specifications of time. . (See Gen. 
xxii. 4.) The same reason is assigned as before : Lest thou sJiouldest say, 
Belmld, Iknewthem. In the last word the feminine suffix takes the place 
of the masculine in the verse preceding, equivalent in import to the Greek 
or Latin neuter. 

8. Nay, thou didst not hear ; nay^i thou didst not know. The idiomatic 
form of this «entence is not easily expressed in a translation, which, if too 
esact, will fail to show the true connection. Having given the perverse- 
nesB of the peopleas a reason why they knew so much by previous revela- 
tion, he now assigns it as a reason why they knew so little. These,. although 
at first sight inconsistent statements, are but varied .aspects of the same- 
thing. God had told them so much beforehand, lest they should ascribe 
the event to other causes. He had told them no more, because he knew 
that they would wickedly abuse his favour. In a certain.sensei and to a 
certain extent, it was true that they had heard and: known these thinga 
beibrehand. In another sense, and beyond that extent, it was equally true 
that they had neither heard nor known them. This seems to be the true 
force'of the D3. It was true that they had heard, but it vf&s also true that 
they had not heard. The strict sense of the clause is, likemse thou hadst 
not heard, likeivise thou hadst not known ; but as this form of expression is 
quite foreign from our idiom, nay, may be substituted, not as a synonyine, 
but an equivalent. The yea of the eommon version faUs ; to indicate the 
true connection, by suggesting the idea of a climax rather than that of an. 
antithesis, of something more rather than of something differeht. — Likewise. 
of old (or beforehand) thine ear was not ojjen, ]itexstMj, did not open, the 
Hebrew usage coinciding with the English in giving to this verb both a 
transitive and intransitive sense. ■ (For another clear example of the latter,' 
see below, chap. Ix. 11.) Vitringa tmderstands the.whole of this first 
clause as meanihg that they would not hear or know, but stopped their ears. 
and minds against the revelation which was offered to them. For this sup- 
position he assigns a reason that is really conclusive onthe. other side, viz, 
that the last clause describes them as treacherous and disloyal, which he 
says would be unjust if they had no revelation to abuse. But this argument 
prbceeds upon a false view as to the connection of the clauses. It supposes 
the first to give a reason for the last, whereas the last gives a reason.for the: 
fijTst. The sense is not, that ftecawse they would not hear or know what 
was revealed, Grod denounced them as traitors and apostates ; but that 
because they were traitors and apostates, he would not allow them to hear 
or know the things ih question. This constructiou is requiredby the ^?: 
(because) at the beginning of the second clause ; by the words Iknew, whichj 
on the other supposition, are unmeaning; and by the form ^iil?l!l, which 
cannot, without arbitrary violence, have any other sense here but the stiict 
one of the future, or of some tense involving the idea of futurity.— J know 
thou wilt, (or Iknew thou wouldesty act very ireacherouAly. . Lowth sup- 
poses the emphatic repetition of the verb to express certainty rather than: 
intensity, and both may be included, i. e. both would perhaps be unavoid- 
ably suggested by this form of expression to a Hebrew reader. Beek'B trium-. 
phant chai'ge against the writer of the " naivest self-contradiction," proceeds 
upon the false assumption that the conquest of Babylon by Cyrus is the 
chief, or rather the sole subject of the prophecy, an: error which has been 
ahready more than once exposed. — And apostate (rebel, or deserter) from 
the womh was calledto thee, i. e. this name was used in calling thee, or "thou 
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wast calledv Besides the idiom in tlie syntax, there is here another in- 
stanee ofth.eTiseofthe.Yerb call or name tq express the real character. 
They were so called i. e. they might haye ;been so, they deserved to be so. 
(See abovej chap. i. 26, vol. i, p. 92.) — ^Here, asin chap. xlii. 2, 24, most 
interpreters explain f^e wo7n& as meaning Egypt; and. Jerome carries this 
idea so far as to paraphrase the words t}ms,quando de^Mgypto lileratus, 
-quasi meo ventre conceptus es. In all the cases, it seems far more natural 
to ^understand this trait of the description.as belonging rather to the sign 
than the thing signified, as representing no specific circumstance of time or 
place in the history of Israel, but simply the infancy or birth of the ideal 
person substituted for him. 

9. Forhnyname's sake. Aben Ezra understands this to mean, for the 
sake of my name: by which ye are caUed ; but most interpreters explaiu it 
as an equivalent but strouger expression ilaan/or my.ovm saJce, for the sake 
of the revelatioh which I have abeady madeof my own attributes. This 
explauation agrees well with the language of ver. 11 below. — L will defer 
my anger. Litei-ally, prolong it ; but this would be equivocal iu English. 
To avoid the equivoque, Yitringa adbpts the absurd translation, 1 will 
lengthen. (or prolong) my nose, whieh he explaius my saying that a long face 
is aisign of clemency or mildness, and a short or contracted face of anger ; 
an opinion which.appears ta have as little foundation in physiognomy as in 
■etymology. It seems moat.probable- that ^^ ariger, and D\Si? .the.nostrils are 
at most collateral derivatiVes .from ?l5.i< to breathe. .. The common version, 
Lvnll defer my anger, is approved by the latest.writers, and confirmed not 
only by our familiar use of long and: slow, in certaia. applications, as con-: 
vertible terms,;but also by the unequivocal analogy of the Greek /«.azgo^Uia.off 
and theLatin longanimis — And {foi') my praiselivill restrain {it) toivards 
thee^ Praise is here the parallel to name, and may be govemed by ]Uy>. 
repeatedfromthe other clause. The more obvious construction, which 
wouid make it dependent on the foUowing verb, is forbidden by the accents, 
and yields no coherent sense. Gesenius makes DtsriN reflexive, or at leasfc 
supplies the reflexive pronoun afterit {Lrefrain myself); but it is simpler 
toassume the same object {my wratJi) in both clauses. — The lasfc words of 
th6 verse express the effect to be produced, so as not io cut thee off, or de- 
strby thee. ■ 

10. Behold L have melted thee. This is the original meaning of the 
word ; but it is^ commonly applied to the smelting of metals, and may there- 
fore be translated provec^ or tried thee. — And not with silver. Some read 
^pp^ (as silver), and others take the 3 itself as a particle of comparison, or 
bring biit stibsfcantially the same sense by rendering it with (i. e. in company 
with) Mver, or by means of the same process. This is explained byHitzig 
strictly as denoting thathe had hot Hterally melted them hke silver, but only 
metaphorically in the furnace of affliction, an assurance no more needed 
here than in any other case of figurative language. Apart from these inter- 
pretationsj which assume the sense like silver, the opiaions of interpreters 
have been divided chiefly between two.^ The first of these explains the 
Prophefs Wbrds to mean, notfor silver (or money), but gratuitously. This 
is certainly the meaning of ^P?? in a number of places ; but it seems to be 
•entirely inappropriate when speaking of affliction, which is rather aggravated 
than relieved by the idea of its being gratuitous, i. e. for nothing. The 
•other explanation, and the one now eommonly adopted, takes the sense to 
be, not with silver{i.e. pure metal) as the result of the process. This 
agrees weU with the context, which makes th^want of merit on the part of 
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Israel continually prominent. It also corresponds exactly to the other 
clause, I have chosen thee (not in wealth, or power, or honour, but) in the 
jiirnace of affl,iction. The explanation of ''POTH^ as synonymous with *J!l|ina 
is entirely gratuitous. There is no word the sense of which is more deter- 
minately fixed by usage. The reason given by Gesenius for making prove 
or tnj the primary meaning of this verb, without a single instance to establish 
it, is the extraordinary one that trial must precede choice, which assumes 
the very question in dispute, viz., that "in3 means to try at all, afact whieh 
cannot be sustained by Aramean analogies, in the teeth of an invariable 
Hebrew usage. But even if the method of arriving at this sense were less 
objeetionable than it is, the sense itself would still be less appropriate and 
expressive than the common one. I have proved thee in the jfumace of 
afiiiction, means I have afflicted thee ; but tlus is saying even less than the 
fii'st clause, whatever sense may there be put upon HP??- It is not very 
lijkely that the Prophet simply meant to say, J have afflicted thee in vain, I 
liave afflicted thee. It is certainly more probable, and more in keeping with 
the context and his whole design, to understand him as saying, I have found 
no merit in thee, and have chosen thee in the extreme of degradation and 
affliciion. If the fornace of affliction was designed to have a distinct his- 
torical meaning, it probably refers not to Babylon, but Egypt, whiiph is 
repeatedly called an iron furnace. This would agree exactly with the re- 
presentations elsewhere made respecting the election of Israel in Egypt. 

11. For my own sake, for my own sake, I will do — what is to be done. 
This is commonly restricted to the restoration of the Jews firom exile ; but 
this specific application of the promise is not made till affcerwards. The 
terms are comprehensive, and contain a statement of the general doctrine, 
as tbe sum of the whole argument, that what Jehovah does for his own 
people, is in truth done not for any merit upon their part, but to protect 
his own divine honour. — For how ivill it be profaned? This may either 
mean, How greatly would it be profaned ! or, How can I sufier it to be 
profaned? Gesenius anticipates honour from. the other clause; but most 
interpreters make name the subject of the verb, a combination which occurs 
in several other places. (See Lev. xviii. 21, xix. 22, Ezek. xxxvi. 20. — 
And my glory (or honour) to another ivill I not give, as he must do if his 
enemies eventually triumph over his own people. The same words, with 
the same sense, occur above in chap. xlii. 8. 

12. liearken unto me, Jacob, and Israel my called; I am He, I am 
the First, also I the Last. A renewed assurance of his ability and willing- 
ness to execute his promises, the latter being implied in the phrase 7ny called, 
i.e. specially elected by me to extraordinary privileges. The threefold 
repetition of the pronoun J is supposed by some of the older writers to 
contain an allusion to the Trinity, of which interpretation Vitringa wisely 
says, quam meditaiionem hoc loco non urgeo neque refello. I am He is under- 
stood by the later writers to mean, I am the Being in question, or it is, I 
that am the First and the Last. The older writers give the K-^H a more 
emphatic sense, as meaning, He that really exists. — Lowth supplies m^/ 
servant after Jacob, on the authority of one manuscript and two old edi- 
tions. On like authority he changes ^^ into the simple conjunctive ^, 
which he says is more proper. — Compare with this verse ehap. :di. 4, xliii. 
10, xUv. 6. 

13. Also my hand founded the earth, and my nght hand spanned the 
heavens. The force of the RN seems to be this, Not only am I an Etemal 
Being, but the Creator of the heavens. Hand and right hand is merely a 
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poetical or rhetorical variation. — The Septuagint renders nri|l3 sar^ioiGs, 
by assimilation to the parallel term founded. The Yulgate has mensa est, 
which is approved by Kimchi. The Chaldee suspended, which may be 
taken either strictly, or in the sense of balanced, loeighed. Aben Ezra, 
followed by most modern writers, makes it mean expanded; which explana- 
tion is confirmed by the Syriac analogy, and by the parallel passage chap. 
li. 13, where the founding of the earth is connected with the spreading of 
the skies, and the latter expressed by the unambiguous word ntpw, Luzzatto 
points out a like combination of the derivative nouns in 1 Kings vii. 9. — 
Vitringa construes '5^ 5<."np like an ablative absolute in Latin [me vocante), 
and the same sense is given, with a difference of form, in the English Ver- 
sion {ichm I call). But in Hebrew usage, the pronoun and participle thus 
combined are employed to express present and continuous action, I (am) 
calling, i.e. I habitually call. The words are not therefore natui'ally 
applicable to the original ereation (/ called), as Cocceius, Gresenius, and 
others explain them, but must either be referred, with Kimchi, to tbe 
eonstant exertion of creative power in the conservation of the universe, or, 
with Vitringa and most later wi-iters, to the authority of the Creator over 
his creatures as his instruments and servants. J call to them (summon 
them), and they will stand up together (i. e. all, without exception). This 
agrees well with the usage of the phrase to stand before, as expressing the 
attendance of the servant on his master. (See, for example, 1 Kings xvii. 
1.) The same two ideas of creation and service are connected in Ps. cxix. 
90, 91. The exclusive reference of the whole verse to creation, on the 
other hand, is favoured by the analogy of Eom. iv. 17, and Col. i. 17. — 
For the different expressions here used see above, chap. xl. 22, xlii. 6, 
xliv. 24, xlv. 12. 

14. Assemble yourselves, all of you, and hear ! The object of address is 
Israel, according to the common supposition, but more probably the heatheii. 
Who among them-, i. e. the false gods or their prophets, hath declared (pre- 
dicted) these things, the whole series of events which had been cited to de- 
monstrate the divine foreknowledge. Jehovah loves him, i.e. Israel, and 
to shew his love, he will do his pleasure (execute his purpose) in Babylon, 
and his (Jehovah's) arin (shall be upon) the Chaldees. This explanation, 
which is given by J. H. Michaelis, seems to answer aU the conditions of 
the text and context. Most interpreters, however, make the clause refer 
to Cyrus, and translate it thus, " He whom Jehovah loves shall do his 
pleasure in Babylon, and his arm {i. e. exercise his power, or execute his 
vengeance) on the Chaldees." Another construction of the last words 
makes them mean that "he (Cytus) shall be his arm {i.e. the arm of 
Jehovah) against the Chaldees." But for this use of arm there is no satis- 
factory analogy. Kocher supposes it to mean that " the Chaldees (shall 
be) his arm," in allusion to the aid which Cyras received from Gobryas 
and G-adates, as related in the fourth book of the Cyropaedia. Vitringa is 
inciined to assume an aposiopesis, and to read, " his arm (shall conquer or 
destroy) the Chaldees." Aben Ezra refers both the suffixes to Cyrus, who 
is then said to do his own pleasure upon Babylon. — Others refer both to 
God (his pleasure and his arm) ; but most interpreters take a middle course, 
referring one to each. 

15. 1,1, have spohen {i.e. predicted); Ihave also called him (effectually 
by my providence) ; 1 have hrought him (into existence, or into public view) ; 
and he prosjpered his way. The reference of the last verb to Jehovah as its 
subject involves a harsh enallage personae, which Vitringa and others avoid 
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by making the verb ixmieT or mixmsiiive, his way prospers. But XS^, is 
feminine, not only in general usage, but in combination "witb this very verb 
(Judges xviii. 5). Tbe safe rule is, moreover, to give Hiphil an active 
sense wherever it is possible. The true solution is to make Cjrus or Israel 
the subject, and to understand the phrase as meaning, /le malces Ms own 
wayprosperous^ i. e. .prospers in it. (ComparePs. i. 3, and Hengstenberg's 
Commentary on the Psalms, vol. i. p. 17.) 

16. Draw near unto me ! As Jehovah is confessedly the speaker in the 
foregoing and the following context, and as similar language is expressly 
ascribed to him in chap. :dv. 19, Calvin and Gesenius regard it as most 
natm^al to make these his words likemse, assuming a transition in the last 
clause from Jehovah to the Prophet, who there describes himself as sent 
by Jehovah, Instead of this distinction between the clauses, Jarchi and 
Eosenmliller suppose the person of the Prophet and of God to be confused 
in both. Hitzig and EJiobel follow some of the other Jewish writers ia 
making the whole verse the words of Isaiah. Vitringa and Henderson agree 
with Athanasius, Augustin, and other Fathers, who reconcile the clauses by 
making Christ the speaker. Those who beheve that he is elsewhere intro- 
duced in this same book, can have no difficulty in admitting a hypothesis, 
which reconeiles the divine and human attributes referred to in the sentence, 
asibelonging to one person. — Hear this ; notfrom the heginning in secret 
have I s])oken. See above, on chap. xlv. 19. — Fro7n the timeofits heing. 
CEcolampadius refers this to the eternal counsel of Jehovah ; but Yitringa 
weU observes that usage has appropriated H^n to express the execution, not 
the formation of the divine purpose. Brentius supposes an allusion to the 
exodus from Egypt and a comparison between it and the deliverance from 
Babylon ; but this is whoUy fancifal and arbitrary. The rabbins, with as 
Httle reason, make it mean, since the beginning of my ministry, siace I 
assumed the prophetic office. But most interpreters refer the suffix (it) to 
the raising up of Cyrus and the whole series of events connected with it, 
which formed the subject of the prophecies in question. (See above, chap. 
xlvi. 11.) — Sinee these events began to take place, / ivas there. Lowth 
proposes to read D^ and to trarislate the phrase, I had decreed it. But the 
obvious analogy of Prov. viii. 27 is of itself sufficient to establish the Masoretic 
reading. Those who regard these as the words of Isaiah, understand them 
to mean that he had predicted them, or as Knobel expresses it, that he was 
present as a pubhc speaker. Those who refer the words to the Son of Gdd 
specificaUy, make the verse substantiaUy identical in meaning with the one 
in Proverbs just referred to, which the chm-ch in every age has been very 
much of one mind in applying to the second person of the Godhead as the 
hypostatical wisdom of the Father. Those who take the words more 
generaUy as the language of Jehovah, understand him to declare that these 
events had not occurred without his knowledge or his agency ; that he was 
present, cognizant, and active, in the whole affair. Thus far this last 
hypothesis must be aUowed to be the simplest and most natural. The 
diffieulties which attend it arise whoUy frdm what foUows. — And now. 
This seems to be in evident antithesis to tJ^Nip or to '^r)i''D. ^V!Q, the latter 
being the most obvious because it is the nearest antecedent. — Tke Lord 
Jehovah hath sent me. Those who regard Isaiah as the speaker in the whole 
verse, understand this clause to mean, that as he had spoken before by divine 
authority and inspiration, he did so stiU. Those who refer the first clause 
simply to Jehovah, without reference to personal distinctions, are under the 
necessity of here assuming a transition to the language of the Prophet. 
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iimself. The thii-d hypothesis, which makes the Sdn of God the speaker, 
imderstands hoth clauses in their strict sehse as denoting his eternity on one 
liand, and his mission on the other. The sending o£ tha Son by the Father 
is a standint» form of speech in Scripture. (Exod. xxui. 20, Isa. Ixi. 1, 
Mal. iii. 1, John iii. 34, xvii. 3, Heb. iii. \.)—And his Spirit. It has long 
been a subject of dispute whether these words belong to the subject or the 
objeet of the verb liath sent. The English Yersion removes all ambiguity 
by changing the colloeation o£ the words {the Lord God and his Sjoirit hath 
sentme).. The same sense is given in the Yulgate {et spiritiis ejus); while 
the coincidence of the nominative and accusative (ro Trvsu/ia) makes the 
Septuagirit no less ambiguous than the original. With the Latin and 
English agree Calvin, Eosenmiiller, Umbreit, and Hendewerk. yitringa, 
Henderson, and Enobel, adopt Origen's interpretation (d/xpoTsga dTsffrs/Xsv o 
'irarno; Thv,-mr7i^a %al ro ayiov irveviMa). Gesenius and the other modern 
Germans change the form of expression by inserting the. preposition with, 
which, however, is intended to represent the Spirit not as the sender but as 
one of the things sent. — The exegetical question is not one of much im-. 
portance ; because both the senses yielded are consistent with the usage of 
the Scriptures, and the ambiguity may be intended to let both suggest, 
themselves. As a grammatical question, it is hard to be decided from 
analogy ; because, on either supposition, in-ni. cannot be considered as holding 
its regular position in the sentence, but must be regarded as an afterthought. 
The main proposition is, the Lord God hath.sent me. The supplementary 
expression and his Spirit may be introduced, without absufdity or any 
violatipn, of the rules of syntax, either before the verb or after it. Mere 
usage therefore leaves the question undecided. — As little can it be detef- 
mined by the context or the parallelisms. The argument, which some m'ge, 
that the Spirit is never said to send the Son, takes for granted that the latter 
is the speaker, an assumption which precludes any inference from the lan-. 
guage of this clause in proof of that position. Those, on the other hand, 
who consider these the words of Isaiah, argue in favour of the other con- 
struction, that the Spirit is said to send the prophets. — Onthe whole this may 
be fairly represented as one of the most doubtftd questions of construction in 
the book, and the safest course is either to admit that both ideas were meant 
to be suggested, although probably in different degrees, or else to faU back 
upon the general rule, though liable to numberless exceptions, that the 
preference is due to the nearest antecedent or to that construction which 
adheres most closely to the actual, collocation of the words. The applica- 
tion of this principle in this case would decide the doubt in favour of the 
prevailing modern doctrine, that Jehovah had sent tlie person speaking and 
mdued him with his Spirit, as a necessary preparation for the work to which 
Jie was appointed. Beck's ridiculous assertion, that the writer is here guilty 
of the folly of appealing to his present prediction of events ahready past as a 
proof of his divine legation, only shews the falsehood of the em-rent notion 
that the object of address is the Jewish people at the period of the exile, 
and its subject the victories of Cyrus. 

.n...Thus saith Jehovah, thy Eedeemer, the Holy One of Israel (see the 
same prefatory formulas above, chap. xli. 14, xliii. 14), I am Jehovah thy 
God (or I Jehovah am thy God), teaching thee to profit (or /, Jehovah, thy 
God', am teaching thee to profit). Henderson's version, 1 ieach, does not 
convey the precise force of the original, which is expressive of continued 
and habitual instruction, and the same remark applies to the participle in 
the other clause. To profit, i. e. to be profitable to thyself, to provide for 
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thy own safety and prosperity, or as Coeceius phrases it, tibi consulere. 
There seems to be a reference, as Vitringa suggests, to the unprofifcableness 
so offcen charged upon -false gods and their worship. (See chap. xliv. 10, 
xlv. 19, Jer. ii. 11.) — Leading ihee (literally, making thee to tread) in the 
way thou shait go. The ellipsis of the relative is just the same as in fami- 
liar Enghsh. The futm^e includes the ideas of obligation and necessity, 
without expressing them directly ; the precise sense of the words is, the 
way thou wilt go if thou desirest to profit. Augusti and Ewald make it 
present {^oesC) ; but this is at the same time less exact and less espressive. 
— J. H. MchaeHs understands these as the words of Christ, the teaching 
mentioned as the teaching of the gospel, the way, the way of salvation, &c. 
To all this the words are legitimately applicable, but it does not follow 
that they were specifically meant to convey this idea to the reader. 

18. J. D. Michaelis suggests the possibility of reading Ni?, a form in 
whieh the negative '^ occurs, according to the Masora, thirty-five times in 
the Old Testament. The first clause would then contain a direct negation, 
thou hast not attended. In his version, however, he adheres to the Maso- 
retic pointing, and translates the word as a conditionalparticle (wenn dv>^ 
docJi), which is also reeognised by Winer as the primary meaning of the 
word, although G-esenius and Ewald reverse the order of deduction, making 
if a secondary sense of the optative particle that ! The former supposi- 
tion may be illustrated by our own coUoquial expression, if it were only so 
and so, implying a desire that it were so. The verb which follows is com- 
monly taken in the wide sense of attending, that of listening being looked 
upon as a specific application of it. Yitringa here translates it, animum 
advertisses ; 3. H. Michaelis, with more regard to usage, aures et animum. 
It may be questioned, however, whether there is any clear case of its being 
used without explicit reference to heariog. If not, this must be regarded 
as the proper meaning, and the wider sense considered as implied but not 
expressed. EosenmiUler, Hitzig, Hendewerk, and Knobel, understand this 
verb as referring to the futm'e ; that thou xoouldst hearlcen to my com- 
mandments ! But the only.instance which they cite of this use of the 
praeterite (Isa. Ixiii. 19), even if it did not admit (as it evidently does) of the 
other expianation, eould not be set off against the settled usage of the 
language, whieh refers •1'' wifch the prasterite to past time. (See Ewald's 
Grammar, § 605, and Nordheimer, § 1078.) Aceordingly Maurer, De 
Wette, Ewald, Umbreit, and Gesenius (though less explieitly), agree with 
the older writers in explaining it to mean, that thou hadst hearkened io 
my commandments ! The objeetion, that this does not suifc the eontext, is 
entirely unfounded. Nothing eould well be more appropriate at the elose of 
this division of the propheeies, than such an affecting statement of the truth, 
so frequently propounded in didactic form akeady, that Israel, although 
the ehosen people of Jehovah, and as such secm'e from total ruin, was and 
was to be a sufferer, not fi'om any want of faithfuhiess or care on Grod'a 
part, but as the necessary fruit of his own imperfections and corruptions. 
— ^The Vav conversive introduces the apodosis, and is equivalent to then, 
as used in English for a similar pm-pose. Those who refer the first clause 
to the present or the future, give the second the form of the imperfect sub- 
jimctive, then would thy peace be like a river ; the others more correctly 
thafc of the pluperfect, then had thy peace heen (or then would thy peace have 
ieen) as a river. The strict sense of the Hebrew, is the river, which 
Vitringa and others understand to mean the Euphrates in partieular, with 
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whose inundations, as well as with its ordinary flow, tlie Prophefs original 
readers were familiar. It seems to be more natnral, however, to regard 
the article as pointing out a definite class of objeets rather than an indivi- 
dual, and none the less because the parallel expression is the sea,^ which 
some, with wanton violence, apply to the Euphrates also.— Peacc is here 
used in its wide sense of prosperity : or rather peace, in the restricted 
•sense is used to represent all kindred and attendant blessings.^ The 
parallel term righteomness adds moral good to natural, and supplies the 
indispensable condition without which the other cannot be enjoyed. After 
the various affeetations of the modern German writers in distorting this 
and similar expressions, it is refireshing to find Ewald, and even Hende- 
werk, retuming to the old and simple version, Peace and Bighteousness. 
The ideas suggested by the figure of a river, are abundance, perpetuity, 
and freshness, to which the waves of the sea add those of vastness, depth, 
and continual succession. 

19. Then should have heen lilte the sand thy seed, a common Scriptural 
expression for great multitude, with special reference, in this case, io the 
promise made to Abraham and Jacob (Gren, xxii. 17, xxxii. 12), the partial 
accompUshment of which (2 Sam. xvii. 11) is not ineonsistent with the 
thought here expressed, that, in the case supposed, it would have been far 
more ample and conspicuous. Here, as in chap. xliv. 3, Knobel under- 
stands by seed or offspring, the individual members of the nation as dis- 
tinguished from the aggregate body. But the image is rather that of a 
parent (here the patriarch Jacob) and his personal descendants. — And the 
issues (or offspring) qf ihy howels (an equivalent expression to thy seed). — 
Of the next word, TY^V^, there are two interpretations. The Targum, the 
Vulgate, and tlfe rabbins, give it the sense of stones, pebbles, gravel, and 
make it a poetical equivalent to sand. J. D. Michaelis and most of the 
later Germans make it an equivalent to Q^I^P, with a feminine termination, 
because figuratively nsed. The antithesis is then between thy howels 
and its howels, viz. those of the sea ; and the whole clause, supplying the 
ellipsis, will read thus, the qffspring qf thy hoivels like (the offspring of) 
its howels, in allusion to the vast increase of fishes, which J. D. MichaeKs 
illustrates by saying that the whale leaves enough of its natural food, 
the herring, to supply all Europe with it daily. Ewald has retamed. 
to the old interpretation, which he defends irom the charge of being 
purely conjectural, by traeing both D^V?? and ThV^Q to the radical idea of 
softness, the one being apphed to the soft inward parts of the body, the 
other to the soft fine particles of sand or gravel. We may then refer 
the suffix, not to the remoter anteeedent DJ, but to the nearer ^in. — His 
name. We must either suppose an abrupt transition from the second to 
the third person, or make seed the antecedent of the pronoun, which is 
harsh ia itself, and rendered more so by the intervening plm-al forms. 
Lowth as usual restores unifdrmity by reading thy name on the authority 
of the Septuagint version. Vitringa supposes a particular allusion to genea- 
logical tables and the custom of erasing names from them under certain 
circumstances. But all the requisitions of the text are answered by the 
common understanding of name, in such connections, as equivalent to 
m^mory. The excision or destruetion of the name from before God is 
expressive of entire extennination. — Th^ precise sense of the futures in this 
clause is somewhat dubious, Most interpreters assimilate them to the 
futures of the foregoing clause, as in the English Version [shoidd not have 
heen cut off. nor dcstroyed). Those who understand the first clause as 
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expressing a wish in relation to tlie present or the fature, make this last a 
promise, either ahsolnte {Jiis name shall no6 le cut qff) or conditional (Jiis 
name sliould not be cut qff). Nor is this direct construction of the last 
clause inconsistent with the old interpretation of the first ; as we may sup- 
pose that the writeir, affcer wishing that the people had escaped the strokes 
provoked hy their iniquities, declares that even now they shall not be entirely 
destroyed. This is precisely the sense given to the clause in the Septua- 
gint [ohhs vvv a-TroXurai), and is recommended by two considerations : first, 
the ahsence of the Yav conversive, which in the other clause may indicate 
an indirect construction ; and secondly, its perfect agreement with the 
whole drift of the passage, and the analogy of others Hke it, where the 
explanation of the sufferings of the people as the frait of their. own sin is 
comhined with a promise of exemption from complete destruction. 

20. Goforthfrom Babel ! This is a prediction of the deliverance irom 
Babylon, clothed in the form of an exhortation to escape from it. We 
have no right to assume a eapricious change of suhject, or a want of all 
coherence with what goes before. The conuection may be thus stated. 
After the general reproof and promise of the nineteenth verse, he recurs to 
the great example of deliverance so often introduced before. As if he had 
said, Israel, notwithstanding his unworthiness, shall be preserved ; even in 
extremity his God will not forsake him ; even from Babylon he shall be 
dehvered : — and then tuming in prophetic vision to the future exiles, he 
invites them to come forth. — Fhe from the Chasdim (or Ghaldees) ! 
Vitringa, Gesenius, and most other writers, supply Xl^ before Q*?'^?, or 
regard the latter as itself the name of the country. (See above, on chap. 
xlvii. 1.) But Maurer well says that he sees no reason why we may not 
here retain the proper meaning of the plural, and translate, flee yefrom the 
Chaldeans, which is precisely the common English version of the clause.-— 
With a voice of joy. The last word properly denotes a joyfal shout^ and 
not articulate song. The whole phrase means, with the sound or noise of 
such a shout. It has been made a question whether these words are to be 
conneeted with what goes before or with what follows. Geseniusand 
Hendewerk prefer the former, most interpreters thelatter; but Vitringa 
thinks the Masoretic accents were intended to connect it equally with both 
parts of the context, as in chap. xl. 3. — Tell this, cause it to he heard. 
The Hebrew coUocation [tell, caiise to be Jieard, this) cannot be retained in 
EngKsh. Utter it (cause it to go forth) even to the end qf tlie earth. Com- 
pai'e chap. xhi. 10, xhii. 6. Say ye, Jehovah hath redeemed his servant 
Jacol. The present form, adopted by- J. D. Michaehs and Augusti, is not 
only unnecessary but injurious to the efiect. Theseare wordstobe uttered 
after the event; and the preterite must therefore be strictly understood, as 
it is by most interpreters. The deliverance from Babylon is here referred 
to, oniy as one great example of the general truththat God saves his people. 

21. And they thirsted not in ihe desert (through which) he made them go. 
The translation of the verbs as futm*es, by J. H. Michaelis and Hitzig, is 
entirely ungrammatical and inconsistent with the obvious intention of the 
writer to present these as the words of an annunciation affcer the event. 
The present form, adopted by J. D. MichaeHs and the later Germans, 
although less erroneous, is a needless and enfeebling evasion of the true 
tense, which is purely descriptive. Water from a rock he made to fiowfor 
them ; and he clave the rock and tcaters gushed out. There is evident 
reference here to the miraculous supply of water in the joumey through the 
wildemess. (Exod. xvii. 6, Num. xx. 11, Ps. Ixxviii. 15.) It might even 
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seem as if tlie writer meaBt to state these facts MstoricaUy Sneh at least 
™id be the simpler exposition of his words, which wonld then contam a 
reference to the exodns from Egypt as the ^eat histoncal example of 
dehverance As if he had said, Kelate how God of old redeemed his ser- 
vant Jacohout of Egypt, and led him through the mlderness, and slaked 
his thirst with water ffom the solid rock. Most interpreters, however, are 
atnreed in applying the words to the deliverance from Bahylon. Kimchi 
understands the language strictly, and expresses his surprise that no 
account of this great mu-acle was left on record by Ezra or any other 
insnired historian. Gresenius sneers at the Eahhin's ndivete, bnt thinks it 
matched by the simplicity of some Christian writers who know not what to 
make' of ideal anticipations which were never realised. Perhaps, however, 
the ahsm-dity is not altogether on the side where he imagiaes it to lie. 
Kimchi was right in assuming, that if the flight and the march through the 
wiidemess were literal (a snpposition common to Gresenius and himself ), 
then the accompanying circumstances »must receive a literal interpretation 
likewise unless there be something in the text itself to indicate the con- 
trary. Unless we are prepared to assume an irrational confusion of 
language, setting all interpretation at defiance, our only altemative is to 
conclude, on the one hand, that Isaiah meant to foretell a iniraenlons 
gupply of water during the journey from Babylon to Jerusalem, or that 
the whole description is a figurative one, meaniug simply that the wonders 
of the exodus should he renewed. Against the former is the sUence of 
history, aUeged by Kimchi ; against the latter, nothing but the foregone 
conclusion that this and other Uke passages must relate exclusively to 
Babylon and the return from exUe. 

22. There is no peace, saith Jehovah, to the wicked, The meaning of 
this sentence, in itself considered, is too clear to be dispnted. There is 
more donbt as to its connection with what goes before. That it is a mere 
aphorism, added to this long diseourse, hke a moral to an ancient fable, 
can only satisfy the minds of those who look upon the whole book as a 
series of detached and incoherent sentences. Vastly more rational is the 
opinion, now the current one among interpreters, that this verse was 
intended to restrict the operation of the foregoing promises to true beUevers, 
or the genuine Israel ; as if he had said, All this wiU God accompUsh for 
his people, but not for the wicked among them. The grand conclusion to 
which aU tends is, that God is aU and man nothing ; that even the chosen 
people must be sufferers, because they are sinners ; that peculiar favour 
confers no immunity to sin or exemption from responsibiUty, but that even 
in the Israel of Grod and the enjoyment of the most extraordinary privi- 
leoes, it stUl remains for ever true that " there is no peace to' the wicked." 


GHAPTEE XLIX. 

This chapter, Uke the whole division which it introduces. has for its great 
iheme the relation of the church to the world, or of Israel to the GentUes. 
The relation of the former to Jehovah is of conrse stiU kept in view, but 
with less exclusive promiaence than in the Pirst Part (ehap. xl.-xlviu). The 
doctrine there estabUshed and iUustrated, as to the mutual relation of the 
body and the head, is here assumed as the basis of more expUcit teachings 
■with respect to theii" joint relation to the world and the great design of their 
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Tocation. There is not so mncli a change of topics as a change in Iheir 
relative position and proportions. 

The chapter opens with an exhibition of the Messiah and his people, under 
one ideal person, as the great appointed Teaeher, Apostle, and Eestorer of 
the apostate nations, vers. 1-9. This is followed by a promise of divine 
protection and of glorious enlargement, attended by a joyous revolution in 
the state of the whole world, vers. 10-13. The doubts and apprehensions 
of the chureh herself are twice recited under different forms, vers. 14 and 
24, and as often met and silenced, first by repeated and still stronger pro- 
mises of God's unehanging love to his people and of their glorious enlarge- 
ment and success, vers. 15—23 ; then by an awful threatenbig of destruc- 
tion to their enemies and his, vers. 25, 26. 

1. Hearken ye islands unto ine, and attend ye nationsfrom afar. Here, 
as in chap. xh. 1, he turns to the Gentiles and addresses them directly. 
There is the same diversity in this case as the explanation of D''?N, Some 
give it the vague sense of nations, others that of distant nations, while J. D. 
Michaehs again goes to the opposite extreme by making it mean Europe 
and Asia Minor. Intermediate between these is the meaning coasts, ap- 
proved by Ewald and others. But there seems to be no suffieient reason 
for departing from the sense of islands, which may be considered as a 
poetical representative of foreign and especially of distant nations, although 
not as directly expressing that idea. — From afar is not merelv at a distance 
(although this explanation might, in case of necessity, be justified by usage), 
but suggests the idea of attention being drawnto a central point ji^-om other 
points around it.—Jehovah from the womh hath called me, from- the bowels 
of my mother he hath mentioned my name (or Hterally, caused it to be re- 
membered). This does not necessarily denote the literal prediction of an 
individual by name before his birth, although, as Hengstenberg suggests, 
there may be an intentional allusion to that cireumstance, involved in the 
wider meaning of the words, viz. that of personal: election and designation 
to office. Yitringa's explanation of |^SP as meaning before birth, is not 
only unauthorized, but as gi-atuitous as Noyes's euphemistic paraphrase, 
in my very childhood. The expression from the womb may be either in- 
clusive of the period before birth, or restricted to the actual vocation of the 
spealier to his providential work. — The speaker in this and the following 
verses is not Isaiah, either as an individual or as a representative of the 
piophets generally, on either of which suppositions the terms used are in- 
appropriate and extx'avagant. Neither the prophets as a class, nor Isaiah 
as a single prophet, had been entrusted with a message to the G-entiles. In 
favour of supposing that the. speaker is Israel, the chosen people, there are 
various considerations, but especially the aid which this hypothesis aftbrds 
in the interpretation of the third verse. At the same time there are clear 
indieations that the words are the words of the Messiah. These two most 
plausible interpretations may be reeonciled and blended, by assuming that 
in this case, as in chap. xlii. 1, the ideal speaker is theMessiah considered 
as the head of his people and as forming with them one complex person, 
according to the canon of Tichonius abeady quoted, de Christo et Corpore 
ejus Ecclesia tanquam de una persona in ScrijJtura. sapius mentionem fieriy 
ciii gucedam. tribmmtur qua tantam in Caput, qucedam quo} tantum in Corpus 
competunt, qucBdam. vero in utrumque. The objections to this assumption 
here are for the most part negative and superficial. That of Hengstenberg, 
that if this were the true interpretation here, it would admit of being carried 
out elsewhere, is really a strong proof of its truth ; as we have secn eon- 
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clTisive reasons, independently of thia case, to es^lain the parallel-passage 
in chap. xlii. 1 on precisely the same principle. The whole qnestion as to 
the subjects and connections of these Later Prophecies has made a very 
sensihle advance towards satisfactory solution sinee the date of the Chris- 
tology, as may be learned by comparing the general analysis and special 
expositions of the latter with the eorresponding passages of Havemick and 
Drechsler. If, as we have seen cause to believe, the grand theme of this 
whole book is the church, in its relation to its Head and to the World, the 
anterior presumption is no longer against but decidedly in favour of the 
reference of this verse to the Head and the Body as one person, a reference 
confirmed, as we shall see, by clear New Tesfcament authoriiy. 

2. And he hath placed (i. e. rendered or made) my mouth lihe a sharp 
sivord. By mouth we are of course to understand speech, discourse. The 
comparison is repeated and explained in the Epistle to the Hebrews (iv. 12) : 
" The word of God is quick and powerful, and sharper than any two-edged 
sword, piercing even to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit, and of the 
joints and marrow, and is a diseemer of the thoughts and intents of the 
hearfc." In both cases these qualities are predicated, not of literal speech 
merely, but of the iQstraction of which it is the natural and common instru- 
ment. As tropical parallels, Lowth refers to Pindar's frequent description 
of his verses as darts, but especially to the famous panegyric of Eupohs on 
Pericles, that he alone of the orators leffc a sting in those who heard him {fiovos 
rZv hriTo^wv to Xivr^ov syA.arskwss roTg axgow/isvo/s). — Tn the shadow of his 
hand he hid me. It has been made a question whether in the shadow of his 
hand means in his hand or under it; and if the latter, whether there is re- 
ference to the usual position of the sword-belt, or to the concealment of the 
drawn sword or dagger under the arm or in the sleeve. Most interpreters, 
however, prefer the obvious sense, in the protection of his hand, or rather 
in its darkness, since the reference is not so much to safety as to conceal- 
ment. Thus understood, the figure is appropriate not only to the personal 
Messiah, but to the ancient church, as his precursor and representative, 
itt which high character it was not kaown for ages to the nations. — And he 
placed me for (that is, rendered .me, or, vsed me as) a polished arrow. 
This is the parallel expression to the first member of the other clause. 
"What is there called a sword is here an arrow. The essential idea is of 
course the same, viz. that of penetrating power, but perhaps with an ad- 
ditional allusion to the directness of its aim and the swiffcness of its flight. 
The common version shaft is not entirely aceurate, the Hebrew word denot- 
ing strictly the metallic head of the arrow. The Septuagint gives "l-'n| the 
sense of chosen or elect, which is retained by Vitringa ; but most inter- 
prefcers prefer the sense of polished, which is near akin to that of sharpened, 
sharp. — In his qtdver he has hid me. This is the corresponding image to 
the hidiag in the shadow of God's hand. It is still more obvious in this 
case that the main idea meant to be conveyed is not protection but conceal- 
ment. The archer keeps the arrow in his quiver not merely that it may be 
safe, but that it may be ready for use and unobserved until it is used. 

3. And he (Jehovah) said to me, Thou art my servant, i. e. my instru- 
ment or agent constituted such for a specifie and important purpose. In 
this same character both Israel and the Messiah have before been introduced. 
There is therefore the less reason for giving any other than the striet 
sense to the words which foUow, Israel in whom I will he glorified or glorify 
myself. The version I will glory seems inadequate, and not sufficiently 
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sustained by nsage. Gesenras, iiiiable to reeoncile this form of address 
■witb tbe hypothesis tbat tbe speaker is Isaiah or the Prophets as a class, 
proposes in his corQmentary "what had been before proposed by J. D. 
Michaelis, to expunge the word ^^"^PI as spurious ; a desperate device 
whieh he abandons in the second edition of his version, and adopts the 
opinion of Umbreit, that the Israel of this passage is the chosen people as 
a whole, or with respeet to its better portion. The other devices, which 
have been adopted for the purpose of evading this difficulty, although not 
so violent, are equally unfounded, E. .^. " It is Israel in whom I wili be 
glorified by thee." " Thou art an Israelite indeed, or a genuine descendant 
of Israel." Another gratuitous hypothesis is that of a sudden apostrophe 
to Israel after addressing the Messiah or the Prophet. The only supposi- 
tion which adheres to the natural and obvious meaning of the sentence, and 
yet agrees with the context, is the first above mentioned, viz. that of com- 
plex subject including the Messiah and his people, or the body with its head. 

4. And I said, m opposition or reply to what Jehovah said. The pro- 
noun in Hebrew, being not essential to the sense, is emphatic. 2n vain 
(or for a vain thing, i. e. an unattaiaable object) have I toiled. The 
Hebrew word suggests the idea of exhaustion and weariuess. — For empti- 
7iess and vanity my strength have I consiimed. But my right is ivith Jehovah 
and my work icith my God. n?y? is no doubt here used in the same sense 
as in chap. xl. 10, viz. that of recompenee, viork being put for its result or its 
equivalent. If so, it is altogether probable that ''PS^P here means that to 
which I have a right or am entitled, that is to say in this connection, my 
reward or reeompence. This explanation of the term is certainly more 
natm^al than that which makes it mean my cause, my suit, as this needlessly 
introduces a new figure, viz. that of htigation over and above that of labour 
or service for hire. This clause is universally explained as an expression 
of strong confidence that Grod would make good what was wanting, by 
bestowing the reward which had not yet been realised. With therefore 
means iu his possession, and at his disposal. The next verse shews that 
the failure here complained of is a failure to aecomplish the great work 
before described, -sdz. that of converting the world. 

5. And now, saith Jehovah, my malcer (or whoformed me)from the ivomb, 
for a servant to himself, i. e. to be his servant in the sense before explained. 

The now may be here taken either in its temporal or logical sense. — To 
convert (or hring hach) Jacoh to him. This cannot mean to restore from 
eiile ; for how could this work be ascribed directly either to the Prophet or 
the Prophets, or to the Messiah, or to Israel himself ? It might indeed 
apply to Cyrus, but the whole context is at war with such an explanation. 
AU that is left, then, is to give the verb the sense of bringing baek to a state 
of allegiance irom one of ahenation and revolt. But how could Jaeob or 
Israel be said to bring himseK back ? This is the grand objection to the 
assumj)tion that the servant of Jehovah was Israel himseK. In order to 
evade it, Eosenmiiller and Hitzig deny that 211^? is dependent on the 
words immediately preceding, and refer it to Jehovah himself, that he might 
hring hacJc Jacoh to himseJf But this construction, not an obvious or 
natural one in itself, if here assumed, must be repeated again and again in 
the following verses, where it is still more strained and inappropriate. Nor 
is it necessary even here, to justify the reference of the passage to Israel, 
which may be effected by assuming a coincident reference to. the Messiah, 
as^the head of the body, and as such conspieuously active ia restoring 
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Israel itself to God. — ^Tiiis is one of tlie cases wliere ihe idea of the liead 
predominates above that of tlie body, because tbey are related to eacli other 
as the siibject and object of one and the same action. The Toeation of 
Israel was to reclaim the nations ; that of the Messiah was first to reclaim 
Israel himself and then the nations. — ^ln the next clause there is an ancient 
variation of the text, preserved ia the Kethib and Keri of the Masora. The 
marginal emendation is i? to him, which many modem interpreters prefer, 
and make it for the most part a dependent clause, to restore Jacoh to him, 
dnd that Israel may he gathered to him. In the sentence construed thus, it 
might seem strange that different propositions should be used in the two 
parallel members, and that r? should stand before the verb instead of closing 
the phrase as 1 vX does. Bat these might be considered trivial points, were 
it not that the marginal reading is so easily accounted for, as an attempt to 
remove the difficulties of the older text, in which the N? has its natural and 
necessary place before the verb. Luther, adhering to the textual reading, 
gives the verb an unfavourable sense, ihat Israel may noile stiatched away 
or carried qff: But most of those who retain the old reading give the verb 
the favom'able sense of gatheriug that which is dispersed. Some then read 
the clause as an interrogation, shall not Israel he gathered? Others as a 
concession, although Israel he.not gathered. Others as a simple affirmation 
in the present tense, and (yet) Israel is not gathered. All that is needed 
to give this last the preference is the substitution of the future for the pre- 
sent, after which the whole verse may be paraphrased as foUows : Thus 
saith Jehovah, who formed me fcom thejwomb as a servant for himself, to 
restore Jacob to him, and (yet) Israel willjnot be gathered — and (yet) I shall 
be honoured in the eyes of Jehovah, and my God has (ah-eady) been my 
strength. The first yet introduced to shew the true eonnection is equivalent 
to saying, though I was called and raised up for this ptirpose ; the other is 
equivalent to saying., although Israel will nofc be gathered. This last phrase 
may be taken as a simple prediction that they should not be gathered, or a 
declaration that they would not (consent to) be gathered. This last, if not 
expressed, is impHed. — The translation of ''•)V, as meaning my praise is 
entii'ely gratuitous and hurtful to the sense, which is, that God has sus- 
tained him notwithstanding the apparent failure of his mission. The 
general meaning of the verse is that Messiah and his people should be 
honoured ia the sight of God, although the proximate design of their mis- 
sion, the salvation of the literal Israel, might seem to fail. 

6. And he said. This does not introduce anew discourse or declaration, 
but resumes the construction which had been interrupted by the parenthetic 
clauseg of the foregoing verse. It is in fact a repetition of the njn^ "iDX at 
the beginning of that verse. And noio saith Jehovah {whoformed mefrom 
the womh to he a servant to himself, to restore Jacoh to him, and yet Israel 
will not he gaihered, and yet I shall he honoured in the eyes of. Jehovah, 
and my God has heen my strength) — he said or says as follows. It is 
a light thing that thou shouldest he my servant. The original form of 
expression is so purely idiomatic, that it eannot be retained in Eng- 
lish. According to the usual analogy, the Hebrew words would seem 
to mean it is lighter than thy being my servant; but this can be resolved 
into it is too lightfor thee to be my servant, with at least as much ease as a 
hundred other formulas, the sense of which is obvious, however difficult it 
may be to aecount for the expression. Hitzig's assertion, therefore, that it 
is at variance with the laws of thought and language, though adopted by 
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Gesenius in his Thesaurus, is not only ai'bitraiy but absurd, as it assumes 
the possibility of ascertaining and determining these laws independently of 
actual usage. The most that can be said with truth is that the form of 
expression is anomalous and rare, though not unparalleled, as may be seen 
by a comparison of this verse with Ezek. viii. 17. The sense, if it were 
doubtfiil in itself, would be cleai' from the context, which requires this to be 
taken as a declaration that it was not enough for the Messiah (and the 
pepple as his representative) to labour for the natural descendants of Abra- 
ham, but he and they must have a wider field. — Thy being to me a sei-vant 
to raise xq> the trihes of Jacob, and the preseifed of Israel to restore, This 
form of expression shews very clearly that in this and the parallel passages 
servant is not used indefinitely but in the specific sense of an appointed 
instrument or agent to perform a certain work. That work is here the 
raising up of Jacob, a phrase which derives light from the parallel expres- 
sion, to restore the preserved of Israel, i. e. to raise them from a state of 
degradation, and to restore them from a state of estrangement. A specific 
reference to restoration fi:om the Babylonish exile would be gratuitous ; 
much more the restriction of the words to that event, whieh is mei'ely 
included as a signal instance of deliverance and restoration in the general. 
The textual reading ''y$} appears to be a verbal adjective occurring no- 
where else, and therefore exchanged by the Masoretic critics for the passive 
participle '•!>'l>*|i. J. D. Michaelis, more ingeniously than wisely, makes 
"T^Vf synonymous with "1^5 (chap. xi. 1) a shoot or sprout, and gives to 
123^ the corresponding sense of a twig or branch — the shoots of Jacob and 
the twigs of Israel, All other writers seems to take the latter in its usual 
sense of tribe, and the other in that of preserved — ^meaning the elect or 
" such as should be saved." — And I have given thee for a light of the 
Gentiles (as in chap. xHi. 6), to be my salvation even to theend of the earth. 
This, according to the English idiom, would seem to mean that thou mayest 
be my salvation, &c. ; but Hebrew usage equally admits of the inter- 
pretation, that my salvation may be (i. e. extend) to the end of the earth, 
which is in fact prefe^red by most interpreters. The meaning of this verse 
is not, as some suppose, that the heathen should be given to him in ex- 
change and compensation for the nnbelieving Jews, but that his mission to 
the latter was, from the beginning, but a small part of his high vocation. 
The application of this verse by Patd and Bamabas, iu their address to the 
Jews of Antioch in Pisidia (Acts xiii. 47) is very important, as a confirma- 
tion of the hypothesis assumed above, that the person here described is not 
the Messiah exclusively, but that his people are included in the subject of 
the description. — " It was necessary that the word of God should first have 
been spoken unto you ; but seeing ye put it from you, and judge yourselves 
unworthy of everlasting life, lo, we tum to the Gentiles. Fob so hath the 
LoRD coMMANBED -Ds (sayiug), I have set thee to be a light of the Gentiles, 
that thou shouldst be for salvation unto the ends of the earth." Although 
this, as Hengstenberg observes, is not irreconcilable with the exclusive 
Messianic explanation of the verse before us, its agreement with the wider 
explanation is too striking to be deemed fortuitous. 

7. Tktis saith Jehovali, the Eedeemer of Israel, his Holy One, to the 
Jieartily despised, to the nation exciting abhorrence. The two epithets in 
this clause are exceedingly obseure and difficult. HT? has beeu variously 
explained as an infinitive, a passive participle, and an adjective in the con- 
stract state, which last is adopted by Gesenius and most later writers ; K^g^ 
is commonly explained as meaning men, chieflybecause the parallel expression 
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in Ps. xxii. 7 is 0^ '"''^^* Another ex]3lanation takes it in its proper sense oi 
soul, and understands it to qnalify nT|, as meaning despised from the soul, 
ex amimo. (Gompare ^§55 ''5j5<, Ps. xyii. 9.) The meaning men belongs 
to the word only in certain cases, chiefly those in which we use the same 
expression, not a soul, forty souls, poor soul, &e. No one, from this 
English usage, would iafer that hated by souls meant hated by persons. — 
The other epithet is still more diffieult, as it is necessary to determine 
whether 3X|ni? has its usual sense, and whether ^IS is its subject or its 
objeet. Whom the nation ahhorreth, ivho ahhorreth the nation, tvho excites 
the abhorrence ofthe nation, the nation ivhich excites ahhorrence, — all these 
are possible translations of the Hebrew words, among which interpreters 
choose^ccording to their different views respecting the whole passage. In 
any case it is descriptive of deep abasement and general contempt, to be 
exchanged hereafter for an opposite condition. — To a servant of riilers, one 
who has hitherto been subject to them but is now to receive their homage. 
— Kinffs shall see (not him or them, but it, viz. that which is to happen) and 
rise up (as a token of respect), princes [shall see) and hoio themselves. It is 
an ingenious thought of Hitzig, though perhaps too refined, that Mngs, 
being usually seated in the presence of others, are described as rising from 
their thrones ; while princes and nobles, who usually stand in the presence 
of their sovereigns, are described as falling prostrate. — For the sake of 
Jehovah who is faiihftd, (to his promises), the Holy One of Israel, and he 
hath chosen thee, or in our idiom, who hath chosen thee. This last clause not 
only ascribes the promised change to the power of God, but represents it 
as intended solely to promote his glory. 

8. Thus saith Jehovah, In a time of favour have I heard (or answered) 
thee, and in a day of salvation have I helped thee. The common version, 
an acceptable time, does not convey the sense of the original, which signifies 
a suitable or appointed time for shewing -grace or favour. The object of 
address is stni the Messiah and his people, whose great mission is again 
deseribed. And I will Jceep thee, and will give thee for a covenant of the 
people, i. e. of men in general (see above, chap. xlii. 7), to raise up the earth 
or world from its present state of ruin, and to cause to inherit the desolate 
heritages, the moral wastes of heathenism. There is allusion to the divi- 
sion of the land by Joshua. Here again we have clear apostolical authority 
for applying this description to the church, or people of God, as the Body 
of which Christ is the Head. Paul says to the Corinthians, " We then as 
workers together (with him) besceeh you also that ye receive not the grace 
of God in. vain. For he saith, I have heard thee in a time accepted, and 
in the day of salvation have I succoured thee." What follows is no part 
of the quotation but PauFs comment on it. " Behold, now is the accepted 
time ; behold, now is the day of salvation." (2 Gor. vi. 2.) This, taken 
in connection with the citation of ver. 6 in Acts xiii. 47, precludes the sup- 
position of an accidental or unmeaning application of this passage to the 
people or ministers of Ghrist as well as to himself. . 

9. To say to those hound, Gome forth ; to (those) who (are) in darJcness, 
Be revealed (or shew yourselves). "ibs? might here be taken in its usual 
sense after verbs of speaking, viz. that of saying; but it seems more 
natural to make it a correlative of the infinitives D^pn? and ^V}kR to raise 
up — to cause io inherit — to say. Gesenius paraphrases rather than trans- 
lates -"l^lD, come to the light; which is carefally copied by his later imita- 
tors as a faithful version. — On the ivays (or roads) they sliall feeJj, and in 
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all hare liilh sliall le their pashire. There is liere a ehange of .figure, the 
delivered beiag represented not as prisoners or freedmen, but as flocks. 
Some read hy tJie way or on their ivay homeward ; but it is commonly 
agreed tbat the Propliet simply represents the flock as finding pastare even 
witbout going aside to seek it, and even in tbe most unlikely situations. 
The restriction of these figures to dehverance firpm Babylon, can seem 
natural only to those "who have assumed the same hypothesis throughout 
the foregoing chapters. 

10. Thcy jshall nothunger and they shall not fhirsf, ancl there shall not 
smite them mirage and sun ; for he that hath mercy on them shall guide them, 
and hy springs of water shall lie lead them. The image of a flock is stiE con- 
tinued (compare chap. xl. 10, 11, xli. 18, xliii. 19). 3p^ is the same word 
that is now universally explaiued in chap. xxxv, 7, to mean the mirage, or 
delusive appearance of water in the desert (see above, p. 38). Jarchi 
explains it here by DIH heat, which Rosenmiiller supposes to be here sub- 
stituted for the proper meaning, Gesenius, on the other hand, makes heat 
the primary, and mirage the secondary sense. The reason for excluding 
the latter here is that it does not seem to suit the verb smite ;'hui as this 
verb is used with considerable latitude, and as a zeugma may be easily 
assumed, Hitzig, Ewald, and Knobel give the noun the same sense in both 
plaees. Most of the modern writers understand the last clause to mean, 
to springs of xvater he shall lead tkem ; but along or hy may be considered 
preferable, as suggesting more directly the idea of progressive motion. As 
he leads them onwards, he conducts them along streams of water. This 
may, however, be supposed to give too great a latitude of meaning to the 
word translated springs. — For the true sense^of the verb ?D5?, see above, 
chap. xl. 11. 

11. And Iwillplace all my mountains for theway, and my roads shall 
he high. The image of a flock is now exchanged for that of an army on the 
march. Rosenmiiller omits my, and explains '''Dn as an old plm-al form ; 
to which Gesenius objects, not only as gratuitous, but also as at variance 
with the parallelism which requires a suf&x. Ify mountains is by some 
understood to mean the mountains of Israel ; but why these should be 
mentioned is not easily explained. Others with more probability explain 
it as an indirect assertion of God's sovereignty and absolute control, and 
more especially his power to remove the greatest obstacles firom the way of 
his people. The original expression is not meTely for d tvay hut for the 

way, i. e. the way in which my people are to go, n?pp is an artificial road 
or causeway made by throwing up the earth, which seems to be intended 
by the verb at the close (compare the use of 7^p, chap. Ivii. 14, Ixii. 19). 
The discrepance of gender in the verb and noun is an anomaly, but oue 
which does not in the least obscm'e the sense or even render the construc- 
tion doubtful. Compare with this verse chap. xxxv. 8, xl. 4. 

12. Behold, thesefrom afar shall come, and heJiold thesefrom the north 
andfrom, the sea, and thesefrom the land of Sinim: There is not the least 
doubt as to the literal translation of this verse ; and yet it has been a fam- 
ous subject of discordant expositions, all of which tm'n upon the question, 
what is meant by the land of Sinim. In addition to the authors nsuaUy 
cited, respect will here be had to au iuteresting monograph, by an Ameri- 
can missionary in China, originally ptiblished iu the Chinese Repository, 
and republished in this country under the title of " The Land of Siuim, or 
an exposition of Isaiah xlis. 12, together with a brief account of the Jews 
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' and CJbristians in Cliina." (PliiladelpHa, 1845.) It is well said by this 
writer, that tlie yerse before ns is the central point of tbe propbetical dis- 
course, of wbich it forms a part, inasmucli as it embodies the great promise, 
wMch in various forms is exhibited before and afterwairds. Tiiis relation 
of the text to the context is important, because it creates a presumption in 
favour of the widest meaning which can be put upon the terms of the pre- 
diction, and against a restrictedlocal appHcation. A prehminaiy question, 
not devoid of exegetical importance, is the question with respect to the 
mutual relation of the clauses, as divided in the Masoretie text. The 
doubtfal point is whether the first clause is a single item in an enumeration 
of particulars, or a generic statement, comprehending the specific state- 
ments of the other clause. Almost all interpreters assume the former 
ground, and imderstand the verse as naming or distinguishing the four 
points of the compass. .5 But the other supposition is ingeniously main- 
tained by the missionary in China, who makes the first clause a general 
prediction that converts shall come from the remotest nations, and the other 
ah explanation of this vague expression, as inclading the north, the west, 
and the land of Sinim. Upon this construction of the sentence, which is 
certainly plausible and striking, it may be observed, in the first place, that 
it is not necessary for the end at which the author seems to aim in urging 
it. This end appears to be the securing of some proof that the specifica- 
tions of the second clause relate to distant countries. But this conclusion 
is almost as obvious, if not entirely so, upon the other supposition ; for if 
one of the four quarters is denoted by the phrase from afar, the idea neces- 
sarily suggested is that all the other points enumerated are remote likewise. 
The same thing would, moreover, be sufficiently apparent from the whole 
driffc of the context as relating not to proximate or local changes, but to 
vast and universal ones. Nothing is gained, therefore, even for the author's 
own opinion, by the admission of this new construction. Another observa- 
tion is that the authority on which he seems to rest its claims is inconclusive, 
namely, that of the Masoretic interpunction, as denoted by the accents. 
'H.e states the testimony thus afforded much too strongly, when he speaks 
of " a full stop " after the clause /ro?n a/ar iliey shall come, and points the 
verse accordingly. The Athnach, as a general rule, indicates the pause ndt 
at the end but in the middle of a sentence or complete proposition. It is 
therefore jprimafacie proof that the sense is incomplete ; and although there 
may be numerous exceptions, it cannot possibly demonstrate that the first 
clause does not form a part of the same series of particulars which is con- 
cluded in the second. That the first clause frequently contains what may 
be logically called an essential portion of the second, any reader may con- 
vince himself by the most cursory inspection of the book before us ; and for 
two decisive examples in this very chapter, he has only to examine the fifth 
and seventh verses, where the substitution of a " full stop " for the Athnaeh 
would destroy the sense. But even if the testimony of the accents were 
still more explieit and deeisive than it is, their compaiatively recent date 
and their mixed relation to rhythmical or musical, as well as to grani- 
matical and logical distinctions, make it always proper to subject their 
decisions to the requisitions of the text and context in themselves con- 
sidered. Notwithstanding the great value of the Masoretic accents as 
an aid to interpretation, the appeal must after all be to the obvious 
meaning of the words, or in default of this to analogy and usage. The 
accents leave us, therefore, perfectly at liberty to look upon the mutual 
relation of tiie clauses as an open qiuestion, by inquiring whether there 
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is any valid reason for departing from the ancient and customary supposition 
that tlie four poiats of the compass, or at least fonr qnarters or directions, 
are distinctly mentioned. This leads me, in the third place, to observe that 
the objection which the missionary makes to this hypothesis, apart from the 
qnestion of accentuation, is an insuffieient one. He objeets to Yitringa's 
explanation of the phrase from afar as meaniag from the east (and the 
same objection would, by parity of reasoning, apply to the explanation of it 
as denoting from tJie south), that afar does not mean the east, and is not 
elsewhere used to denote it. But what Vitringa means to say is, not that 
afar means the east, but simply that it here supplies its place. If any one, 
in numbering the points of the compass, should, instead of a complete enu- 
meration, say the north, south, east, and so on, his obvious meaning could 
not well be rendered doubtfal by denying that and so on ever means the 
west. It is not the words themselves, but the place which they occupy, 
and their relation to the rest of the sentence, that suggests rather than 
expresses the idea. So here the north, the west, the land of Sinim, and 
afar, may denote the four points of the compass, although not so explicitly 
as in the case supposed, because in that before us we have not merely one 
doubtful poiut, but two, if not three; and also because the one most dubious 
{from afar) is not at the end like and so on, but at the beginning. StUl it 
seems most natural, when four distinct local designations are given, one of 
which is certainly, another almost certainly, and a third most probably 
indicative of partieular quarters or directions, to conclude that the foxurth is 
so used likewise, however vague it may be in itself, and however situated in 
the sentence. The presumption thus created is confirmed by the fact, that 
the hypothesis of only three divisions admits that the whole earth was meant 
to be included; and it thus becomes a question, which is most agreeableto 
general usage, and to that of Scripture in particular, a threefold or a fourfold 
distribution of the earth in such connexions? If the latter, then analogy is 
strongly in favour of the common supposition that the iBrst clause is not 
co-extensive with the other, but contains the first of four particulars enume- 
rated. Over and above this argument, derived from the usual distinction of 
four points or quarters, there is another farnished by the usage of the pronoun 
these, when repeated so as to express a distributive idea. Jii all such cases, 
these and these means some and others; nor is there probably a single 
instance in which the first these comprehends the whole, while the others 
divide it into parts. This would be just as foreign fi:om the Hebrew idiom 
as it is fi'om ours to say, " Some live in Europe, some in France, some in 
Holland," when we mean that some live in HoUand, some in France, and 
aU in Europe. The proposed construction would be altogether natural, if 
n^S were omitted in the first clause; but its presenee cannot be accounted 
for, if that clause is inclusive of the other. That the distributive use of the 
demonstrative is not confined to two such pronouns only, may be seen firom 
chap. xliv. 5, where the singular nr is twice repeated, just as the plural npN is 
here, and iu a connection which admits of no doubt as to the distributive 
import of aU three. — From all this, it seems to foUow that the verse most 
probably contains the customary distribution of the earth or heavens into 
four great quarters, and that one of these is designated by the phrase /ro??i 
qfar. Which one is so described, can only be determined by determining 
the true sense of the other three. The missionary in Chiaa is therefore 
perfectly correct in setting aside aU arguments against his own opinion, 
founded on the supposition that from afar must mean the south or the easfc. 
The expression is so vague, that it must be determined by the others, and 
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carmot tterefore be employed to determine them, -withotit reasoning in a 
vicious cirele. This serves to shew that the question, after all, is of no great 
exegetical importance, since in eitber case the same conclusion may be 
reached. It is always best, however, to adhere to the more obvious and 
usual construction of a passage, in the absence of decisive reasons for depart- 
ing from it. Assuming, tben, that four points are mentioned, and that the 
first (from qfar) can only be determined by determioing the others, let us 
now attempt to do so. One of these {ihe north) is undisputed; for although 
interpreters may differ as to its precise bounds and extent, its relative posi- 
tion is unquestionably fixed by the usage of the Hebrew word. Another 
term, which most interpreters, and aniong the rest the missionaxy in China, 
seem to look upon as equally settled and beyond dispute, is more ambiguous 
than they imagine, and has recently received a very different explanation. 
This is DJ, which strictly means the sea, but is often used for icest, because 
on that side Palestine is naturally bounded by the Mediterranean. Hitzig, 
however, very confidently says that here, and in Ps. ciii. 7, where it is put 
in opposition to the north, D* means the south sea, and as a term of geo- 
graphy, the south. This is not mentioned as having any probability, of which 
it is entirely destitute, because the geographical import of the term is not to 
be decided by the parallelism or the context in any given. case, but by the 
predominant usage, which determines it to mean the west, and so it is 
explained both by the oldest and the latest writers. Having two points 
thus determined, we are sure that the two whieh remain must be the east 
and south; and as we have ahready seen thsA /rom afar, from its vagueness, 
must receive but cannot give light, we have now to ascertain, if possible, in 
which of these directions lay the land of Sinim. The discrepancy of the 
versions as to these concluding words is remarkable, and shews the doubt in 
which the subject was involved at a very early period. The missionary in 
China makes an observation on this difierence which is less just than iage- 
nious, viz. that no one of the authors of these versions seems to have regarded 
his own country as the Land of Sinim ; " for it can scarcely be supposed," 
says he, " that the authors of a version living in the very country referred 
to, should so utterly fail of perceiving it, as to give the preference to other 
lands.'.' It is not easy to perceive, however, why the same causes that 
have made the prophecy obseure to others, should not make it equally 
obscure to the people of the country meant, especially if the name used 
was intended to be enigmatical, as some interpreters suppose. Indeed, by 
parity of reasoning, it would seem to follow iiiat if the author of the Sep- 
tuagint Yersion had supposed it to be Egypt, this would have decided the 
question. But although this observation does not seem entitled to any in- 
fluence upon the exegesis, the difference between the ancient versions, as well 
as the commentators of all ages, is still very remarkable. Without attempt- 
ing to enumerate all the explanations, it will not be amiss to give some 
samples of the different classes. Some would seem to be mere conjectural 
inferences firom the context. Thus the Targum and Vulgate make it mean 
the land of the south, or southem land, assuming, no doubt, that/rom qfar 
must mean the east, and that the south alone remained to be supplied. 
Proceeding on the contrary hypothesis, that from afar must mean the south, 
the Septuagint puts the Land of Sinim in the east, but gives it the speeific 
sense of Persia, which appears to be entirely arbitrary. The same thing 
may be said of Matthew Henry's notion, that the Land of Sinim was a 
Babylonian province. As a specimen of fanciful interpretation, may be 
given Adam CIarke's suggestion, that as TP means a bush, D^-?*? may 
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mean buslies, woods, or a ■woody cotmtiy, and he here used to denote the 
region occupied by the descendants of tbe ten tribes, perbaps in West 
Africa or North America ! Dismissing these gratuitous conjectures, "we 
may now confine ourselves to those interpretations -which have some foun- 
dation or appearance of it either in philology or history. Among these 
may be mentioned, first, the supposition that the land of Sinim is the 
coimtiy of the Sinites spoken of in Gen. x, 17, and 1 Chron. i. 15. But 
whyshould a Canaanitish tribe of no importance, and which no-where 
reappears in history, be here made to represent the fom' quarters of the 
globe ? This question becomes still more difficult to answer when it is 
added that the Sinites must have been immediately adjacent to the land of 
Israel, and on the north side -which is separately mentioned. Grotius 
indeed transfers them to the south side, but by sheer mistake, and for the 
pui-pose of connecting them with the ■wilderness of Sin and Mount Sinai, 
•which are wholly distinct from it. Jerome and Jarchi also understand the 
Land of Sinim to be the "wildemess of Sin or the peninsula of Sinai, but 
•without identifying these 'with the coimtry of the Canaanitish Sinites, as 
Grotius does. To theu* opinion the decisive objection is not the one "which 
the missionary in China draws from the difference of name and from the 
plural form Sinim. That " there -were not two deserts of Sin," proves no 
more than in this case than the assertion that there "were not two Hermons 
proves against the application of the iDlural Sermonim to that mountain in 
Ps. xlii. 7. If a mountain might be so called, why not a desert ? And if 
Hermonim meaus Hermonites, "why may not Sinim mean Sinites. This 
question is especially appropriate, because the author gives no explanation 
of the plural form, upon his 0"wn hypothesis. But although the objection 
is invalid, the other "which the autlior urges is conclusive, that Sinai and 
the wilderness of Sin were too near and too Hmited to be employed in this 
connection. Another explanation founded on analogy of names is that of 
Aben Ezra, Kimchi, Bochart, Vitringa, J. D. Michaelis, and Ewald, that 
the la7id of Sinim is the land of Egypt, so called from Syene, as MichaeHs 
supposes, or from Sin, i. e. Pelusium, mentioned under that name by 
Ezekiel (xxx. 15, 16) as maintained by Bochart, Vitringa, and Ewald. 
Here again it seems unfau* to argue, with the missionary in China from the 
plm^al form of the Hebrew name ; for if, as he observes, it is merely fanci- 
ful to refer it to the old geographical distinction of Upper and Lower 
Egypt, is it not more than fanciM to refer it to China where there is no such 
distinction to account for it at all ! If it be said, that Sinim means the 
Chinese, it may just as easily be said that it means the Egyptians. There 
is no force therefore in the argument from this pecuHarity in form, any 
more than in the argument which the missionary in China himself admits 
to be here inappHcable, that Egypt was not sufiiciently important to be 
made the representative of one great quarter. As little weight attaches to 
his argument that this interpretation of the name would make the distribu- 
tion too unequal ; for as he adjusts the Hmits of the north and even of the 
land of Sinim at discretion, there is no sufficient reason why the same thing 
might not be done with Sinim if it did mean Egypt. The reaUy decisive 
ground, assumed by the same writer, is that Egypt, notwithstancling its 
extent and historical importance, was too near at hand to suit the contest, 
which reqmres a remote land to be here meant, whether^o?3i afar be taken 
as a general description or as a distinct specification. Another strong 
objection is that no cause can be shewn, from analogy or otherwise, for the 
designation of this well-known country, in this one place only, by a name 
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derived from one of its cities, and that not of tlie first rank. The onljr 
remaining explanation, "whieh "will be referred to, is that the land of Sinim is 
China, as maintained by Manasseh Ben Israel, Montanus, Calmet, G-esenins, 
Winer, Maiirer, Hitzig, Henderson, Umbreit, Hendewerk, Knobel, and 
Beck. An objection to this interpretation is suggested to some minds by 
its resemblance to an etymological conceit founded merely on an assonance 
of names. It was probably this prejudice which caused it to be spoken of 
with such contempt hy Grotius, Clericus, and Yitringa. But in modem 
times, the current has completely changed, and this despised notion has 
been warmly espoused not only by the most distinguished writers on Isaiah 
(Eosenmiiller and Ewald being almost the only exceptions in the German 
School), hut by the most eminent comparative philologists, such as Laugles, 
Lassen, and others, who have investigated the question as one of historical 
and literary interest. The only plausible ohjections which are still urged 
against it may be reduced to two. The first is that China was unknown to 
the Jews at the date of the prophecy. To this it may be answered, first, 
that no one who believes in the inspiration of the prophets, can refuse to 
admit the possibility of such a prediction, even if the fact were so ; and 
secondly, that in all prohahility China was known to the Jews at a very 
early period, The rashness of asserting a negative in such cases has been 
clearly proved by the modem discovery of porcelain vessels with Chinese 
inscriptions in the monuments of Thebes. But it is still ohjected, that the 
name Sinim is not that used by the Chinese themselves, nor hy other 
nations until loug after the date of this prophecy, it having been derived 
from a family which didnot ascend the throne until ahout 246 years before 
the hirth of Christ. It is remarkable how readily this date in Chinese 
history is taken for granted as undoubtedly correct by those who wish to 
use it for an argument, although it rests upon a dark and dubious tradition. 
of a distant unknown country ; although the very text hefore us makes it 
douhtfol ; although the universal prevalence of the name Sin, Chin or Jin, 
throughout westem and southern Asia from time immemorial presupposes 
an antiquity still more remote ; and although Chinese historians themselves 
record that the family fi:om which the name derives its origin, for ages 
hefore it ruled the empke ruled a province or kingdom on the western 
frontier, whence the name might easily have heen extended to the westem 
nations. There are in fact few cases of a name heiug more extensively or 
longer prevalent than that of China, the very form which it exhibits in the 
Sanscrit, the mother language of southern Asia. That the Chinese them- 
selves have never used it, although acquainted with it, is nothing to the 
purpose. A Hebrew writer would of course use the name familiar in the 
west of Asia. This universal name is allowed to be essentially identical 
with W by the highest philological authorities. There is therefore no 
conclusive force in either of the arguments advanced against this explana- 
tion of the name. As positive reasons on the other side, besides the main 
one drawn from the coincidence of name, may be mentioned the agreement 
of so many different and independent writers, and the appropriateness 
of the explanation to the eontext. Under the first head may be classed 
precisely those philologists whose peculiar studies best entitle them to 
speak with anthority on such a point, and those German commentators 
on Isaiah, who are most accustomed to differ among themselves and with 
the older writers, especially where anything is likely to be added by a 
proposed interpretation to the strength of revelation or rather to the clear- 
ness of its evidences. Prejudice and interest would certainly have led this 
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class of writers to oppose rather than favour a hypothesis which tends to 
identify the subjeet of this propheey "with China, the great objeet of mis- 
sionary effort at the present day. — The othev confirmation is afforded hy the 
suitahleness of the sense thus evolved to the connection. If the land of 
Sinim meant the vnlderness of Sin or even Egjpt, it would be difficult, if 
not impossible, to give a satisfactory solution of its singular position here as 
one of the great quarters or divisions of the world. But if it mean China, 
that extreme limit of the eastem world, that hive of nations, supposed to 
comprehend a third part of the human race, the enigma explains itself. 
Even to us there would be nothing unintelHgible" or absurd, however strange 
or novel, in the combination, north, west, south, and China. On the 
"whole, then, a hypothesis which solves all difficulties, satisfi.es the claims 
of philology aud history, unites the suffrages of the most independent 
schools and parties, fuUy meets the requisitions of the text and context, 
and opens a glorious field of expeetation and of effort to the church, may 
be safely regarded as the true one. For an interesting view of the extent 
to which the promise has ah-eady been fulfilled, and cf the encouragements 
to hope and pray for its entire consummation, the reader is referred to the 
Httle book of which we have so frequently made mention, although our 
eitations have been necessarily confined to the first or expository chapter, 
the remaining four being occupied with the fulfilment of th^ prophecy. 

18. Shout, heavens, and rejoice, earth, let the mounlatns burst into 
a shout ; hecause Jehovah has comforted his people, ancl on his sufferers he 
will have mercy. This is a very common method with Isaiah of foretelling 
any joyfiil change by summonlng all nature to exult in it as already realised. 
See espeeially chap. xUv. 23, where instead of the future •in^?)^ we have 
the imperative -invs, in imitation of which the Keri here reads ■iny?''1, and 
Lowth simply -invs on tbe authority of two or three manuscripts and the 
ancient versions. There is of course no sufficient reason for departing 
from the ancient reading still preserved in the text. — Jehovah's consolation 
of his people, as Gesenius observes, is administered by deed as well as by 
word. (Compare chaps. li. 3, 12, lii. 9, Ixvi. 13, Luke ii. 25, 38.) The 
consolation here meant is the joyous assemblage of his people from all parts 
of the earth, predicted in the foregoing verse. The modern writers render 
both the preterite and future in the last clause by the present (comforts, has 
mercy) ; which is not only arbitrary but injmious to the force of the expres- 
sion, which describes the consolation as both past and future, that is to say, 
as ah-eady begun and still to be continued ; unless the change of tense be 
designed to intimate, that what is vividly described in the preceding words 
as past, is really still future. — ''^, which is commonly translated in the 
EngUsh Bible poor, is here rendered more correctly afflicted. The expres- 
sion his afflicted, intimates at once their previous condition and their inti- 
mate relation to the Lord as their protector. 

14. And (yet) Zion saicl, Jehovah hath forsaJcen me, and the Lord haih 
forgotten me. So far was this glorious change from having been proeured 
by eonfidenee in God, that Zion thought herself forsaken and forgotten. 
Those who restrict these prophecies to the Babylonish exile, are compelled 
to understand this either of the captive inhabitants of Zion, as distinguished 
firom the other exiles, or of Jerusalem itself, complaining of its desolation. 
But the former distinction is as arhitrary here as in chap. xl. 9, and the 
long argumentative expostulation which ensues would be absurd if addressed 
to the bare walls of an empty town. The only satisfactory conclusion is, 
that Zion or Jerusalem is mentioned as the capital of Israel, the centre of the 
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true religion, the earthly residence of God himself, and therefore an appro- 
priate and natural emblem of his chosen people or the ancient church, just 
as we speak of the corruptions or spiritual tyranny of Rome, meaning not 
the city, but the great ecclesiastical society or corporation "which it repre- 
sents, and of which it is the centre. — The translation Zion says, although 
not ungrammatical, is less appropriate here, because it represents the 
chm'ch as still complaining ; whereas the original describes her pre-vious 
unbeHef, before the event, or before the truth of the promise had been 
guaranteed. It is -wortby of remark that the same translators who make 
the first verb present give the other two theu' proper past sense, a diversity 
admissible in case of necessity, but not without it. 

15. Will a womanforget her suckling, from having mercy, [i. e. so as not 
to have mercy) on the son ofker loombf Ako (or even) these wiH forget, 
andlwiU notforget thee. The constancy of God's affection for his people is 
expressed by the strongest possible comparison derived from human in- 
stincts. There is a cHmax in the thought, if not in the expression. What 
is indirectly mentioned as impossible in one clause, is declared to be real in 
the other. He first declares that he can no more forget them than a 
•woman can forget her child, he then rises higher and declares that he is 
still more mindfal of them than a mother, The future verb at the begin- 
ning impHes, without espressing a potential sense, If she will, she can ; if 
she cannot, then of com^se she will not. For the negative use of the pre- 
position IP, see above, on chap. xUv. 18. — 1?23 might s.eem to have the 
general sense of hody, as we find it apphed to males in Job xix. 17, Mieah 
vi. 7. — The precise force of the ^4 is this : not only strangers but also 
mothers; it may therefore be correctly expressed by even. Most inter- 
preters make the first part of the last clause conditional, and Gesenius 
even understands t3| as an elHpsis for ^3 D| although. (See chap. i. 15.) 
But this is not so much a version as a paraphrase, a substitution of equi- 
valent expressions. There is no need of departing from the obvious 
meaning of the Prophefs language, wbich is not hypothetical but cate- 
gorical. He does not say that if or though a woman could forget her 
child he would not follow her example, but asserts directly that she can 
and wiU, and puts this fact in contrast with his own unwavering constancy. 
The plural in the last clause, Hke the singular in the first, denotes the 
whole class. He does not say that all mothers thus forget their children, 
nor that mothers generally do so, but that such obHvion is not unknown 
to the experience of mothers as a class, or of woman as an ideal individual. 
The primitive simpHcity with which the Hebrew idiom employs the simple 
copulative and, where we feel the strongest adversative expression to be 
necessary, really adds to the force of the expression, when it is once under- 
stood and familiar. The and may be retained, and yet the antithesis 
expressed in EngHsh by supplying yet : and (yet) I will not forget thee. 

16. Behold, on (my) palms I have graven thee ; thy walls {are) hefore 
me continually. Paulus understands the first clause as meaning, upon 
ifhy) hands I have graven (i. e. branded, marked) thee, as belonging to me. 
Gesenius seems to object to this construction of the suffix with the verb, 
although preeisely similar to that of "IT nn:?J in chap. xHv. 5, as explained 
by himself. His other objection is a better one, viz. that such an explana- 
tion of the first clause makes the seeond ahnost unmeaning. Doderlein 
explains it to mean, with {my) hands I have sJcetched (or dravm) thee, in allu- 
sion to a builder's draught or plan before he enter on the work of construe- 
tion. (Compare Exod. xxv. 40, 1 Chron. xxviii. 11, 19.) But this use of 
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tlie preposition ?)l has no autliority inusage, and the palms of the liands would 
not be mentioned as tlie instraments in such a proeess, Vitringa avoids both 
these objections by supposiQg the plan or picture to be drawn upon Jehovah's 
bands, because there would be something incongrnous in representing him 
as using paper or a table. The Dutch taste of this excellent interpreter lets 
him go the length of adding that the divine hands are to be conceived of as 
large, and allowing ample room for such a delineation as the one supposed. 
The true sense of the Prophefs figm-e seems to be the one expressed by 
Gesenius and other modem •writers, who suppose him to allude, not to a 
pictm'e or a plan of Zion, but her name imprinted on his hands for a memo- 
rial, as the ancient slave and soldier wore his master's name, but for a dijOfer- 
ent pm'pose. (See above, on chap. sliv. 5.) The use of the wordpa?7ns 
implies a double inscription and in an unusual position, chosen with a view to 
its being constantly in sight. The idea of a picture "was suggested by the 
other clause, considered as a parallel expression of the same thing as the first. 
Thy walls, i. e. the image of thy walls upon my hands. But this is not 
necessarily or certainly the true relation of the clauses, which may be con- 
sidered, not as parts of the same image, but as two distinct images of one 
and the same thing. The essential idea, I "will not.forget thee, may be first 
expressed by saying, I mll "write thy name upon my hands, and then by 
saying, I will keep thy walls constantly before me, *. e. in my sight and 
memory. (See Psa, xvi. 8, Isa. xxxviii. 13, and p. 88.) — ^The mention 
of the loalls is no proof that Zion is mentioned merely as a city, since the 
image of a city is the proximate object here presented, even if the object 
■which symbolizes be the church or chosen people. 

; 17. Thy sons hasten (to thee) ; thy destroyers and thy wasters shall go out 
from thee. This is the proof that God had not forsaken her. Eosenmiiller 
follows the older writers in translating the first verb as a futmre, which is 
whoUy arbitrary. Gesenius and others render both the first and last verb 
in the present tense. The true construction, as in many other cases, seems 
to be that which represent the process as begun but not complete. Already 
had her sons begun to hasten to her, and ere long her enemies should be 
entirely departed. The Septuagint, Targum, and Yulgate, seem to read, 
instead of thy sons C^J^S), thy luilders CH?^^, which differs firom it only in a 
single vowel, and agrees well with the parallel expression, destroyers, lite- 
rally pullers down. Lowth amends the text accordingly ; but Yitringa, 
Gesenius, and thelaterwriters, adhere to the Masoretic pointing, on account 
of its agreement with the thoughts and words of vers. 20-22, — ^By wasters 
and destroyers Vitringa understands internal enemies ; Gesenius, foreign 
oppressors ; Knobel, the strangers who had taken possession of Jerusalem 
and the rest of the country, which, as he acknowledges, it here represents. 
The natural interpretation of the words is that which understands them as 
containing simply an emphatic contrast between Mends and foes, the latter 
taking their departm'e, and the former coming into possession. 

18. Lift u;p thine eyes round ahout and see, all of them are gathered to- 
gether, they are come to thee. {As) Ilive, saith Jehovah, {Iswear) that all 
of them as an ornament tJiou shalt put on, and hind (or yird) them UJce the 
hride. The sons, described in ver. 17 as rapidly approaching, are now in 
sight, and their mother is invited to survey them, by lifting up her eyes 
round about. i. e. m all directions, with allusion to their coming from the 
four points of the compass, as predicted in ver. 12, The common version 
of C3?2, all tJiese, seems to iutroduce a new subject. The strict translation, 
all of tliem, refers to what precedes, and means all the sons who are de- 
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scribed in the first clanse of yer. 17 as hasteiiiiig to ter. They are now 
already gatliered, i. e. met togetlier at tlie point io wliich th.ey tended from 
so many distinct quarters. They come to thee is an inadeqnate translation. 
Tlie tme sense is that tliey are actually come, i. e. arrived. — In tlie second 
clause, tlie *? may correspond to tlie Greek on after Yerbs of speaking, or 
retain its ordinary sense witb an ellipsis of I siuear before it. Tbe formula 
of swearing here used strictly means, I (am) alive (or living), and is itself 
equivalent to / swear in English. — The sons are then compared to oma- 
ments of dress, which the mother girds or binds upon her person. At the 
end Lowth inserts n v.3 in the text from chap. Isi. 10. Bnt this is wholly 
unnecessary, as the same idea is suggested by the more concise expressions 
of the common text, which Lowth is utterly mistaken in supposing to describe 
the bride as binding children round her ; for, as Doderlein correctly says, 
the point of comparison between the type and antitype is not children but 
decoration. As a bride puts on her ornaments, so thou shalt be adomed 
■with thy children, 

19, For thy rulns, and thy wastes, and thyland of desolation (i.e. thy 

desolated land) /or noio thoit shalt he foo narroiofor ihe inJiahitant, andjar 

offshall he thy devourers (those who swallow thee up). The general mean- 

ing of this verse is evident, although the construction is obscure. Most 

writers take the nouns at the beginning as absolute nominatives, i. e. agree- 

ing with no verb expressed. Asfor thy wastes, &c. thou shalt he too narroio. 

But this stUl leaves the double '•? to be aecounted for, which Eosenmiiller 

supposes to depend upon the verb J swear, as in ver. 18, and to signify 

that. Mam-er regards the second as a pleonastic or emphatic repetition not 

beloDging to the regular construction. Others give it the supposititious sense 

of certainly or surely. Beck makes the first clause meah, ' thy ruins and 

thy wastes, and thy desolations, shall exist no longer ; but this requires 

another verb to be supplied or understood. Perhaps the best solution is 

the one proposed by Hitzig, who supposes the constraction to be interrupted 

and resumed : For thy wastes, and thy mins, and thy land of desolation — 

(then begiiming anew, without completiag the first sentence) — for thou shalt 

be too narrow, &c. This mode of composition, not unhke what appears in 

the first draft of any piece of writing tiU obhterated by correction, is com- 

paratively frequent va. the ancient writers, not excepting some of the highest 

classical models, though proscribed as inelegant and incorrect by the fasti- 

dious rules of modern rhetoric. This explanation of the double *? makes 

it unneeessary to assume an absolute nominative in the first elause. Knobel 

carries Hitzig's hypothesis too far when he assumes an actual elHpsis of 

the same verb in the first clause — '!1VP (derived by Ewald from 1!»^, by 

Gesenius from the cognate and synonymous 'y^X) can only be seeond person 

feminiae. The common version, therefore, which refers it to the land, 

although it gives substantially the true sense, is grammatically incorrect. 

— Fb?' the inhahitant is Kterally/rom the inhahitant, the Hebrew preposition 

being here used as 1 Kings xix. 7. — ^Knobel supposes the connection of the 

clauses to be this, that there would not be room even for the rightful pos- 

sessors, much less for strangers and enemies. For the appHcation of the 

verb y^? to enemies, see Lam. ii. 2, 5. — The devourers of this verse are of 

com'se the destroyers of ver. 17. 

20. Ayain (or still) shall they say in thine ears, the sons of thy cMldless- 
ness, (Too) narrow for me is theplace; come near for me, andltoill dioeU 
(or that I may dwell). The TlJ? may simply mdicate that something more 
is to be said than had been said before, in which case it is nearly equiva- 
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lent to over and above this or moreover. Or it may have its true. sense 
as a particle of time, and intimate that tliese "words sliall be uttered more 
than once, again and again, or stUl, i. e. continually, as the neeessity 
becomes more urgent. The relative position of the verb and its subject is 
retained in the translation, as it causes no obscurity, and exhibits more 
exactly the characteristic form of the original. Jarchi explains the sons of 
thy childlessness to mean the sons of whom thou wast bereaved, referring to 
the exiled Jews. The later writers more correctly make it mean the sons 
qfthee a childless one, or, thy sons, childless one. The apparent contra- 
diction is intentional, as appears from what follows. She who was deemed 
by others, and who deemed herself, a childless mother, hears the voices 
of her cbildren complaining that they have not a sufficient space to dwell 
in. — In thy ears means in thy hearing, although not addressed to thee. 
(Compare 2 Sam. xviii. 12.) Even in chap. v. 9, the idea seems to be 
not merely that of hearing, but of overhearing. That the same thing is 
intended in the case before us, may be gathered from the masculine HB'!, 
which shews that they shall say does not mean they shall say to thee, but 
they shall say to one another. Kosenmiiller explains "l^ as an adjective ; 
but usage and authority determiue it to be a verb, the contracted form of 
yy^, here used in precisely the same sense as the future of the same verb or 
a cognate root in the preceding verse. The idea of excess [nimis, too) is 
not expressed as in that case, but implied, the strict translation being simply 
this, the place is narrow for m,e. — ^All interpreters agree that v^nB^JI. means 
make room for me, as rendered in the Septuagint (To/^jffov /xo/ romv) and the 
Vulgate {fac mihi spatiim) ; but they differ in explaining how this sense 
may be extracted from the Hebrew words. G-esenius, as in many other 
cases, resorts to the easy supposition of a word inaccurately used to express 
du^ectly opposite ideas, and explains the verb, both here and in G-en. xix. 9, 
as meaning to recede or move away from any one. But even if the general 
usage which he alleges to exist with respect to verbs of motion were more 
certain than it is, a serious difficulty in the way of its assumption here 
would be presented by the fact, that in every other case excepting these 
two (which may be regarded as identical) the verb means to come near or 
approach. Rosenmiiller adheres to the only sense authorised by usage, and 
explains the phrase to mean, Come near to me, that there may be more 
room. Maurer defends this explanation of the word (both here and in 
Gren. xix. 9j against the objections of Gesenius, but without replying to the 
main one, namely, that the sense thus given to the words is inappropriate, 
because the person speaking demands room not for others, but for himself, 
which he could not possibly seeure by calling on his neighbour to come 
close to him. The whole difficulty seems to have arisen from assaming 
that V means to me, and denotes the direction of the motion, in opposition 
to the fact that ^ is never so used after tJ^33, but always indicates the pur- 
pose or design, not only when prefixed to the.infinitive (as in Lev. xxi. 21, 
2 Kings iv. 27), but also when prefixed to npO???, the only noun with which 
it is connected after this verb, and with which it signifies not to the battle, 
but for battle, or to fight, being equivalent to an infinitive construction. 
The only cases, therefore, where the \ is thus used (Judges xx. 23, 2 Sam. 
X. 13, 1 Chron. xix. 14, Jer. xlvi. 3), are not even exceptions to the rule, 
but strong corroborations of the statement that this particle, when added 
to the verb, denotes the object for which, not the plaee to which, one 
approaches. This induction fully justifies the explanation of the phrase 
before us given by Jarchi, " approach to one side for me or on my account" 
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/■,L,-p2 'ipfj 73^ S^^yit)). leaviiigtheprecisedirectionof themotioiitmdeter- 
mined, to express which the dominant usage of the language would require 
the preposition ^^. The sense just given to v (/or me) is the more pro- 
bable, because it is precisely that which it has in the first clause of this 
verse and the first clause of the next, — J. D. Michaelis and Ewald take 
natJ^X in its primitive sense of sitting, rather than its secondary one of 
dwelling, which is preferred by most interpreters. The former version 
makes the passage still more graphie, by presenting the image of children 
cbntending for a seat, and calHng on each other, in the presence of their 
mother, to make room. But even if we grant that there is nothing un- 
worthy or incongruous in this conception, the hypothesis that it was here 
intended is precluded by the use of the participle '2'^'' in the verse preced- 
ing, where the sense of inhahitant is rendered necessary, by its close con- 
nection with the nouns land, ivastes, and ruins. 

21. And tliou shalt say in thine heart, i.e. to thyself, in strict agreement 
with the preceding verse, as a dialogue not between the mother and her 
children, but between the children in their mother's hearing. This is con- 
sequently not an answer to what goes before, but an observation uttered, 
as it were, aside by an eye and ear witness of the struggle and the clamour 
for more room. With them the question is, where they shall dwell ; with 
her it is, whence they came. — Who hath produced these for me ? Interpreters 
have vexed themselves with the inquiry whether t?!^ here means to bear or 
to beget, or, inother words, whether she is asking for the father or the mother 
of the children whom she sees around her. Vitringa, Lowth, Gresenius, 
Ewald, and Umbreit, who prefer the former sense, suppose an allusion to 
the conjugal relation of Jehovah to his people, and to the repudiation spoken 
of below in chap. 1. 1. But such allusion seems, in this connection, far- 
fetched and uimatural. Eosenmiiller, Hitzig, and Knobel, choose the other 
sense, which is really the strict and eommon one, and here recdmmended by 
the fact, that the combination ? *17J is often applied elsewhere to the mother, 
but never to the father. This might be esteemed conclusive, but for two 
material points of difference between the cases cited and the one before us. 
The first is, that in these cases ? is followed by the name of the father, 
whereas here the speaker is supposed to be a woman. The other is, that in 
all those cases the verb itself is feminine, whereas here it is maseuline. But 
these diversities, although they leave some room for doubt and difference of 
opmion, do not necessarily preclude the explanation of the phrase as refer- 
ring to the mother. The masculine form of the verb in this case^is^^asily 
accounted for ; because its nominative is not, as in all the other;jeiases, a 
female name or other feminine noun, but the interrogative pronotin, wSich is 
invariable, and naturally followed by the verb in its original or simplest form, 
not because that form includes both genders, but because both verb and pro- 
noun are used vaguely, without any distinct reference to sex at all. So, too, 
the use of v *1 ?J by a female speaker, although a violation of analogy, is one 
very easily explained, because intentional and even necessary in the extraor- 
dinary case supposed.^ As in other cases the mother is said to;bear a child 
io the father, so in this case one mother may, without absurdity, be said to 
bear a child to another, because in either case the essential idea is that of 
one person being provided with a child by another, whether it be a husband 
by his wife, or a childless woman by a* woman who has children. — The 
truth is, hdwever, that the force and beauty of the passage are exceedingly 
voL. n. Q 
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impaired by entting its bold figures to tlie quick, and insistiiig on a rigorous 
conformity to artificial rtiles, instead of resting in the general conception, 
. so clearly and affectingly presented, of a childless mother finding lierself 
suddeDly suiTounded by the clamour of a multitude of children, and asking 
in amazement whence they came and who they are. The distinction be- 
tween father and motheris one which would never occur to the speaker in 
such a case, and may therefore be safely overlooked by the interpreter. — 
The cause of her astonishment is then assigned. And I was hereavecl ancl 
harren. These almost incompatible expressions for a cMldless one are joiced 
for the purpose of expressing that idea in the strongest macner, and -with 
more regard to the idea itself than to the rules of rhetorieal propriely. — An 
exile and a banisJicd one. The last word strictly means o-emoved, i. e. from 
home and from society. — Aoid iJiese ivlio hrouglit up f literally made great, 
as in chap. i. 2. The general sense put upon ^dj *P is confirmed by the 
analogy of this phrase, which has no specific reference to either parent, and 
is mascuhne in form simply because there was no reason why it should be 
feminine. — Beliold I was left alone (or hy myself) ; tliese, wliere xoere ilieyS 
The pronoun at the end is emphatic: where were ihey? She asks how it is 
that she was so long desolate and childless, when she sees so many children 
round her now. Rosenmiiller changes the whole figure by supposing that 
longabsent children are described as returningto their motherwith a numer- 
ous offspring. It is essential to the writer's purpose that the children should 
be all regarded as the speaker's own; for this alone could afford any adeqnate 
ground for the astonishment expressed. Some of the modern writers find it 
very hard to reconeile the language of this Terse with their hypotbesis that 
the Zion of this passage is the forsaken city of Jerusalem as such considered. 
The inconveniences of such a supposition may be gathered from the fact Ihat 
Knobel represents the Prophet as departing firom his own chosen image in 
the words an exile and a hanisJied one, which ave of eourse inappHcable to 
the town itself, and then returning to it in the words 1 was left alone, which 
readily admit.of such an appHcation. If such abrupt transitions may be 
assumed at pleasure, how can anything be proved to be the sense intended 
by the author? The very fact that they are necessary on a given supposition, 
is a strong proof that it is a false one, and ought to be exchanged for one 
which is equally consistent with all the parts of the description. Such is 
the hypothesis assumed as the basis of our exposition, viz. that the Zion of 
this context is the ancient Church or chosen people, represented both in 
fiction and in faet by the Sanctuary and the Holy City, as its local centre 
and appointed Symbol. Of this ideal subject, desola;tion, ehildlessness, 
captivity, exile, and the other varying conditions here described, may a!l be 
predicated with the same propriety. If this, however, be the true exegelieal 
hypothesis, and no other seems to answer all the requisitions of the case, 
then the Babylonish exile, and the state of the church at that period of her 
history, has no claim to be reeognised as anything more than a partieular 
exemplifieation of the general promise, that the ehurch, after passing through 
extreme depression and attenuation, should be raised up and replenished 
Kke a childless mother who suddenly finds herself surrounded by a large and 
joyous family of children. 

22. TIius saitli tlie Lord JelioxaJi, BeJiold I will lift up to tlie nations nn/ 
Tiand, and I will set u^J to tlie peojfles my standard (or signal) : and they will 
Iring thy sons in the iosom (or arms) and thy daughters on the shoulders shall 
he carried. The idea expressed by the figures of the first clause is that of 
summoning the nations to perform their part in this great work. The 
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figures themselYes are the same as in chap. xiii. 2, yiz. tlie shaking' or 
waving of the hand and the erection of a banner, pole, or other signal, with 
distinct reference perhaps to persons at a distance and at hand. The 
figurative promise would be verified by any divine influence securing the 
co-operation of the heathen in accomplishing Jehovah's purpose, whatever 
might be the external circumstances either of the call or their compliance 
with it. The effect of that compliance is described in the last clause, as the- 
bringing home of Zion's sons aud daughters, with all the tender care which 
is wont to be lavished upon infants by their parents or their nurses. The 
same image is again prespnted in chap Ix. 4, Ixvi. 12. Peculiar to this case 
is the use of the word |^*n, which seems most probably to signify either the 
bosom or the arm, when spoken of in reference to carrying, and especially 
the carrying of children. Strictly perhaps the word expresses an idea inter- 
mediate between arm and bosom, or including both, viz. the space enclosed 
by therii in the act of grasping or embracing. This Hkewise seems to be the 
sense of the cognate j^p which occurs in Ps. cxxix. 7. The only other 
..instance of the form J^n is Neh. v. 13, where it is rendered lap, and evi- 
dently signifies some part of the dress, perhaps the wide sleeve of an oriental 
garment, which would connect it with the meaning arm, but more probably 
the bosom of the same. According to Rosenmuller it denotes any curvature 
or fold of the body or the dress, like the Latin sztims. That the sense of 
bosom is at least included here, may be inferred firom the analogy of Num. 
xi. 12, and Ruth iv. 16, where the same act is described by the use of the un- 
ambiguous term P*D. Gesenius's translatioh, ai-m, is therefore too restricted. 
It is somewhat curious that Hitzig, while he renders this word &oso?w, uses 
arm as an equivalent to ^V''^, which is an arbitrary explanation of the common 
word for shoulder, and one so often mentioned in connection with the act of 
bearing bnrdens. (See above, chap. xxx. 6, xlvi. 7 ; Ezek. xii. 6 ; Num. vii. 9.) 
Arm, however, is a favourite word with Hitzig, who substitutes it firequently 
for hand, without the least necessity or reason. Those who restrict the 
promise to the exiled Jews in Babylon are under the necessity of making 
this a restoration, which is not only perfeetly gratxiitous but inconsistent with 
the verse preceding, where these same children are described as appearing 
for the first time, and thereby exciting the surprise of the forsaken mother. 
23. And Jcings shall be thy nursing fathers, and their queens thy nursing 
mothers ; face to the ground shall they how to thee, and the dust of thy feet 
shall they lick: and thou shall Jcnow that I am Jehovah, lohose ivaiters (or 
hopers, i. e. thosewho trust in him) shall not he ashamed (or disappointed). 
The same promise is repeated in substance with a change of form. Instead 
of the nations, we have now theu' kings and queens ; and instead of Zion's 
sons and daughters, Zion herself. This last variation, while it either per- 
plexes or annoys the rhetorical precision, aids the rational interpreter by 
shewing that the figures of the preceding verse, however natural and just, 
are not to be rigidly explained. In other words, it shews that between the 
Zion of this passage and her children there is no essential difierence, and 
that what is promised to the one is promised to the other. This identity is 
clear from the apparent solecism of representing the bereaved and childless 
mother as herself an infant in the arms and at the breast, because really as 
much in need of sustenance and care as those before called her sons and 
daughters, or rather because she is but another figure for the same thing. 
This confusion of imagery all tends to confirm the supposition that the Zion 
of these prophecies is not a city, which could scarcely be thus confounded 
with its citizens, but a society or corporation between which as an ideal 
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person and its individual members, or any given portion of them, there is no 
sneh vrell defined and palpable distinction. — IPN, to which the English 
Version and some others give the sense of nourishers, is now explaiaed to 
mean a carrier or learer, which last name is applied by the English in 
Hindostan to the male nnrses of their children. Some regard it as equivalent 
to vaidayuyog (Gal. iii. 24), and as referring to a later period of childhood 
than ^i?4'^, which is properly a suckler or wet-nurse. But as there is 
nothing in the text to suggest the idea of succession in time, they may be 
regarded as poetical equivalents. Hitzig's notion, that the langs and 
queens are merely represented as the servile attendants of Zion, is forbidden 
by the speeifie offices ascribed to them. As little can it be supposed with 
Knobel, that she is here to be conceived of as a queen upon her throne, 
who could scarcely be supposed to need the tender attentions of a bearer 
and a wet-nurse. The image is still that of a tender infant, with an ahnost 
imperceptible substitution of the mother for her children. — H^^S d^SS is a 
Mnd of compound adverb like our English phrases sword-in-Jiand, arm-in- 
arm, but still more concise. The addition of these words determines the 
meaning of the preceding verb as denoting actual prostration, which is also 
clear from the next clause, where the licMng of the dust cannot be naturally 
understood as a strong expression for the kissing of the feet or of the earth 
in token of homage, but is rather like the biting of the dust in Homer, a 
poetical deseription of complete and compulsory prostration, not merely 
that of subjects to their sovereign, but of vanquished enemies before their 
conquerors. (Compare Micah vii. 17, Ps. Ixxii. 9.) In the last clause 
1^J$ is not a conjunction, meaning that orfor, but as usual a relative, to be 
connected with '•jp in construction, who my ho^pers, i. e. whose hopers, those 
who hope in me. 

24. Sfiall the prey Is iaJcen from ihe mighty, and shaU the cajotivity of 
the righteous he delivered f This verse suggests a difficulty in the way of 
the folfilment of the promise. nip^D and *5^ are combined likewise else- 
where to describe whatever can be taken in war, including prisoners and 
booty. (Num. xxxi. 11, 12, 27, 32.) *???', though properly an abstract, 
is contrnually used as a collective term for captives. Its combination here 
with P^^V has perplexed interpreters. Houbigant, Lowth, Ewald, and 
Knobel read f ""IJf ^??^, as in the next verse, which is a mere subterfiige. 
Kosenmiiller follows Albert Schultens in giving to p^?V the sense of rigid, 
stem, severe ; which is not in the least justified by Hebrew usage. Beck 
follows J. D. Michaelis in explaining it to mean victorious according to the 
sense of victory now commonly put upon PpV, notwithstanding the objection 
of G-esenius that there is no authority in usage for the application of this 
term to the successes of the wicked, without regard to its original import. 
Symmachus, Jarehi, Aben Ezra, and Hitzig, understand the phrase to 
mean the righteous captives, i. e. the exiled Jews. Gesenius, Maurer, and 
Umbreit, the prey or plunder of the righteous, i. e. taken firom the righteous. 
But this explanation of *?^ is harsh, and the parallelism, as well as the 
analogy of ver. 25, requires that P*'?^ should be referred to the subject, 
not the object of the action. The English Version makes it agree directly 
with '5^, in the sense of lawful captives, i. e. one who has been lawfolly 
enslaved, or one who deserves to be a captive. The simplest and most 
obvious construction of the words is that which makes them mean the 
captives of a righteous conqueror. The argument may then be stated 
thus : Shall the captivcs even of a righteous conqueror be freed in such a 
case ? How much more the captives of an unjust oppressor! 
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25. For thus saith Jehovah, also (or even) the captivity (or caigtives) of 
the mighty shall he tahen, and the prey qf the terrihle shall he delivered, and 
zoith thy strivers will I strive, and thy sons will I save. There is no need 
of giving to tlie *|i at the begiaDing the factitious sense of yes, no, nay, 
more, verily, or the Kke. Its proper meaning may be retained by supply- 
ing in thought an affirmative answer to the foregoing question. ShaU the 
captives of the righteous be delivered ? Yes, and more ; for thus saith 
Jehovah, not only this but also the captives of the tyrant or oppressor. 
There is a very material difference between supplying what is not expressed 
and changing the meaning of what is. The latter expedient is never 
admissible ; the former is often necessary. The logical connection between 
this verse and the one before it has been aheady stated. Its general sense 
is clear, as a solemn declaration that the power of the captor can oppose 
no real obstacle to the fulfilment of the promise of deHverance. The same 
idea is expressed in the last clause iu more general and literal terms. 

26. And I tvill mahe thy oppressors eat their (own) fiesh, and as witJi 
new wine, with their hlood shall they he drunken ; and all flesh shall hnow, 
that I Jehovah am thy Saviour, and (thai) thy Redeemer is the Mighty One 
qfJacoh. The first clause is commorily explained asa strong metaphorical 
description of intestine wars and mutual destruction, similar to that in 
Zech. xi. 9. In this case, however, as in chap. ix. 19, the image is perhaps 
rather that of a person devouring his own flesh in impotent and desperate 
rage. The Targum gratuitously changes the sense by iaterpreting the first 
clause to mean, " I will givetheir flesh for food to the birds of heaven," or, 
as Jarchi has it, " to the beasts of the field." The last clause wiads up 
this part of the prophecy by the usualretiim to the great theme of the whole 
book, the relation of Jehovah to his people, as their Saviour, Eedeemer, 
and Protector, self-existent, etemal, and almighty in himself, yet conde- 
scending to be called the Mighty One of Jacob. The last words may be 
construed as a siugle proposition, " That I am Jehovah thy Saviour andthy 
Eedeemer the Mighty One of Jaeob." This will be found upon comparison, 
however, to express much less than the eonstruction above given, which 
asserts not only that the speaker is Jehovah, &c., but that the Being who 
possesses these attributes is the peculiar covenanted God of Israel or Jacob, 
For the different epithets of tlus clause, see above, chaps. i. 24, xli. 14. 
xliii. 3. For a similar statement of the purpose of God's providential 
dealings with his people, see chap. xlv. 3, and ver. 23 of this same chapter. 


CHAPTEE L. 

Tms chapter contains no entirely new element, but a fresh view of 
several which have aheady been repeatedly exhibited. The first of these 
is the great truth, that the sufferings of God's people are the necessary fruit 
of their own sins, ver. 1. The second is the power of Jehovah to accom- 
plish their dehverance, vers, 2, 3, The thu'd is the Servant of Jehovah, 
his mission, his qualifications for it, his endurance of reproach and opposi- 
tion on account of it, vers. 4-9. The fourth is the way of salvation and 
the certain doom of those who neglect it, vers. 10, 11. 

This perpetual recmTsnce of the same great themes ia various combina- 
tions makes the mere division of the chapters a comparatively imimportant 
matter, although some writers seem to attach great importance to the 
separation of the first three verses firom what follows, and their iatimate 
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comiectloEL ■witli •what goes before. It sliould be ever bome in mind that 
tbese divisions are conventional and modern, and thatin this partof Isaiah,- 
more especially, they might have been omitted altogether, -without any 
serious inconvenience to the reader or interpreter, A much greater evil 
than the want of these divisions is the habit of ascribiug to them undue 
authority and suffering the exposition to be governed by them, as if each . 
were a separate prediction or discourse, instead of being arbitrary though. 
convenient breaks in a continued composition, not materially differing from. 
the paragraphs now used in every modern book. The re-arrrangement of; 
the chapters in the present case would answer no good purpose, since the ■. 
first three verses are not more closely connected with the end of the pre- 
ceding chapter than what foUows is with its beginning. The true course is 
to make use of the common divisions as convenient pauses, but to read and 
expound the text as one continuous discourse. 

1. Thus saitk Jehovah. This prefatory formula has no doubt had some 
influence on the division of the chapters. It does not, however, always 
indicate the introduction of a new subject, as may be seen by a comparison 
of chap. xlviii. 17 with chap. xlix. 1. — Where is or what is? ^'^ by itself 
is the interrogative adverb ivhere? When joined with nj, it seems to be 
equivalent to our interrogative ivhat or ivhich, but always with reference to 
place, and for the most part with a noun of place following. The most 
frequent combination is, which waxj ? This leaves it doubtful whether it is 
used in the general sense of tohat, as explained by Ewald, or in the more 
specific one oiwhat place, i.e. where, preferred by G-esenius and mostother 
writers. This is a question of but little moment as to the general meaning 
of the sentence; since the question " where is it?" as we shall see below, 
is here substantially equivalent to "what is it?" — The hill of divorce^nent, 
literally, writrng of escision or repudiation, translated in the Septuagint 
jS;jSX/ov 5-oD d-Trograffiov, which foim is retained in the New Testament (Matt. 
xix. 7, Mark x. 4), though sometimes abridged (Matt, v. 31). The Hebrew 
•phrase denotes the legal instrument by which the Mosaic law allowed a 
husband to repudiate his wife (Deut. xxiv. 1—3). — Of your mother. The 
persons addressed are the individual members of the chm'ch or nation; their 
mother is the church or nation itself. These are of course distinguished 
firom each other only by a poetical figure. — Whom I have sent (or pwt) 
away. These words admit of a twofold construction. According to the 
common Hebrew idiom, the relative pronoun when the object of a verb, is 
foUowed by the jpersonal pronoun which it represents. According to this 
idiom, ivhom I have sent her means nothing more than ivhom I have sent, 
except that it more distinctly indicates the gender of the object. This con- 
struction is recommended here, not only by its strict conformity to general 
usage, but by its recurrence in the very next clause, where v D^p^ ^^"??^ "it^S;?. 
is agreed on all hands to mean to whom I sold you. But as the verb to send 
governs two accusatives in Hebrew, the relative may take the place of one 
of them, denoting the end for which, or the means by which, as it actually 
does in chap. Iv. 11, 2 Sam. xi. 22, 1 Kings xiv. 6, and in the case before 
us, according to the judgment of most modern writers, who explain the 
words to mean wherewith I havs sent her away. — The use of the disjunc- 
tive or in Hebrew is comparatively rare, and consequently more significant 
when it does occur, as in this case, where it seems designed to intimate that 
the two figm*es of the clause are to be taken separately, not together, that is 
to say, that the punishment of the people is not compared to the repudiation 
of a wife and the sale of her cMldren in the same ideal case, but represented 
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Ijy tlie two distinct emblems of a -wife divorced and cliildren sold. Or ivJiick 
of niy creditors (is it) to ichom I liave sold youf We haYe liere an allusion 
to another provision of tlie Mosaic law, wliicli allows debtors to be sold in 
payment of tHeir debts (Matt. xviii. 25), and even children by their parents 
(Esod, xxi. 7). The answer follows in the other clause. — Behold, fdr 
your iniquities ye have heen sold. The reflexive meaning, ye have sold 
yourselves, is frequently expressed by this form of the verb, but not inva- 
riably nor even commonly; it is not, therefore, necessary here, nor even 
favoured by the parallelism, as the corresponding term is a simple passive of 
a different form, and one "which cannot, from the nature of the case, denote 
a reflexive or reciproeal action. — And for your transrjressions. Yitringa's 
suggestion, that one of the parallel terms may signify civil, and the other 
religious offences, is entirely gratuitous. Yoiir mother has been sent (or put) 
avjay. The repetition of yoiir, where her transgressions might have been 
expected, only serves to shew more clearly the real identity of those "who 
are formally distinguished as the mother and the children.- — The interroga- 
tion ia the first clause of this verse has been variously understood. Jerome 
and the Eabbins esplain it as an indirect but absolute negation, implying 
that she had not been divorced at all, but had wilfully forsaken her husband, 
and, as Abarbenel says, gone out from his house of herself, or of her own 
accord (r5':so 1» X)f>i'' 0;)ip;) i^'0). This, though a good sense initself, isnot 
an obvious one, or that which the words would readily suggest. If this had 
been the writer's meaning, and he had chosen to express it in the form of 
an interrogation, he would more probably have said, Have I given ybur 
mother a bill of divorcement? Have I sold you to my creditors? Besides, 
the explanation of this clause as an absolute negation is at variance with the^ 
positive statement in the last clause, that she had been put away, as well as 
with the parallel assertion, that they had been sold, which last, indeed, may 
be explained away by adopting the reflexive sense, but no such explanation 
is admissible in the other case. In order to avoid this objection, some 
explain the cause not as an absolule negation, but a quahfied one. Thus 
Vitringa understands it to mean that she had been put away, and they sold, 
not by him, i.e. not by the husband and the father, but by judicial process,' 
which he undertakes to reconcile with ancient Jewish usage by the authority 
of Buxtorf and Selden. It is evident, however, that the qualification whicb 
is needed to reconcile the clauses is in this interpretation wholly supplied 
by the imaginatioh of the reader or interpreter, without the least foundation 
in the text or context. The same remark applies, though in a less de-- 
gree, to the modification 'of this niegative hypothesis by Grotius, who 
supposes it to be denied that she had been divorced without sufficient 
reason, and by Gresenius, who explains it as denying that she had received 
a bill or writihg of tbe ordinary kind. The dif&culty common to all these 
hypotheses is, that the qualifieation assumed is altogether arbitrary, and 
dependent on the fancy or discretion of the reader. — This is equally true 
of some interpretations which assume that she had been put away, for 
example that of Hitzig, who ingeniously supposes that the billof divorce- 
ment is called for that it may be cancelled, and the creditor that he may be 
paid. The most emphatic and significant portion of the sentence is in this 
case not expressed at all, and never wbuld oecur to any reader but tbe one 
whose ingenuity invented it. — The simplest and most obvious interpretation 
of the first clause is the one suggested by the second, which evidently stands 
related to it as an answer to the question which occasions it. In the present 
case,\the answer is wholly unambiguous, viz. that they were s.old for their 
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sins, and tiiat she was put away for tlieir transgressions. The qnestion 
naturally corresponding to this answer is the question, -why the mother -was 
divorced, and why the sons were sold ? Supposing this to he the substance 
of the first clause, its form is very easily accounted for. Where is your 
mother^s bill of divorcement? produce it, that we may see the cause of her 
repudiation. Where is the creditor to whom I sold you? let him appear, 
and tell us what was the occasion of ydur being sold. Gesenius's objection, 
that the Jewish bills of divorcement did not state the cause, is trivial, even 
if the fact alleged be admitted to be true, for which there is no sufficient 
reason. The objection, that God could not have a creditor, from ,which 
some have argued that the first clause must be negatively understood, has 
no more force than the objection that he could not be a husband or a 
writer, both involving an egregious misconception or an utter disregard of 
the figurative nature of the passage. If Jehovah's casting off his people 
might be likened to a Jewish husband's repudiation of his wife, iiien the 
same thing might be likened to a Jewish debtor's sale of himself or his 
children to his creditors, without any greater incongruity or contradiction 
in the one case than the other. The general idea of rejection is twice 
clothed in a figurative dress, first by emblems borrowed from the law and 
custom of divorce, and then by emblems borrowed fi:om the law and custom 
of imprisonment for debt. — The. restriction of this passage to the Baby- 
lonish exile is entirely arbitrary. If it admits of any special application, it 
is rather to the repudiation of the Jewish people at the advent. 

2. Why did I come, and there is no man ? {why) did I call, and there 
was no one ansiveting? The idiom of occidental languages would here 
admit, if not require, a more involved and hypothetical construction. 
" Why, when I came, was there no one (to receive me), and, when I 
called, no one to answer me ? ' (See above, chap. v. 4, vol. i. p. 129.) 
The Targum explains this of God's coming and calling by the prophets, 
and the modern G-ermans adopt the same interpretation. Vitringa and 
many other writers understand it of Chrisfs coming in the flesh. Both 
explanations are erroneous if exclusive, both correct as specific applica- 
tions of a general expression. In themselves, the words imply nothing 
more than that God had come near to the people, by his word and provi- 
dence, but without any suitable response on their part. The clause is 
explanatory of their being sold and put away, as represented in the fore- 
going verse. The general truth which it teaches is, that God has never, 
and will never put away his people even for a time, without preceding dis- 
obedience and alienation upon their part. Particular examples of this 
general truth are farnished by the Babylonish exile, and by every season 
of distress and perseeution. — The other elause precludes the vindication of 
their unbeKef and disobedience on the ground that they had not suflSicient 
reason to obey his commands, and rely upon his promises. Such doubts 
are rendered impious and foolish by the proofs of his ahnighty power. 
This power is first asserted indirectly by a question implying the strongest 
negation : Is my hand shortened, shortened, from redemption ? and is there 
with me no power (i. e. have I no power) to deliver ? Shortness of hand or 
arm is a common oriental figure for defect of power, especially in reference 
to some particular effect, which is thus represented as beyond the reach. 
(See chap. lix. 1 ; Num. xi. 23 ; cf. chap. xxxvii. 17.) According to 
G-esenius, Artaxerxes Longimanus was so called, not in reference to any 
corporeal peculiarity, but as being possessed of extraordinary power. The 
emphatic repetition of the Hebrew verb may, as usual, be variously ex-. 
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p.ressed in translation by the introduction of intenslve phrases, sucli as 
altogether or at all, or by a simple repetition of the verb in English. 
From redemption, i. e. so as not to redeem or deliver from distress. (See 
above, on chap. xHx. 15.) — Behold, hy my rebuke (a term often used to 
express Grod's coutrol over the elements) 1 will di-y up the sea. I can 
make a complete change in the face of nature. Most of the modern -wnters 
use the present form, 1 dry up the sea. But this, as expressing an habitual 
act, fails to give the sense of the original, which is not a description of 
what he usually does, but a declaration of what he can do, and what he 
will do in the present instance if it should be necessary. Hence the best 
translation of the verb is the exact one which adheres to the strict sense 
of the futm*e. As in many other cases, this general expression may involve 
a particular allusion, namely, to the crossing of the Eed Sea at the exodus 
from Egypt. But to make this the direct and main sense of the words, is 
equally at variance with good taste and the context. It is only upon this 
erroneous supposition that Yitringa could imagine himself bound to apply 
what follows ( J will make streams a idlderness) to the passage of the Jordan, 
and to justify the plm-al designation of that river by appealing to its 
magnitude, historical importance, &e. It is really a poetical reiteration 
of what goes before, extending what was there said of the sea to streams 
and other waters. The remaining words of this verse are intended merely 
to complete the picture, by subjoining to the cause its natural effect. — Let 
their fish stinh for ivant of water and die of thirst. The abbreviated form 
nbFl seems to shew that the writer here passes from the tone of prediction 
Or general description to that of actual command. It may, however, be a 
poetic variation of the ordinary future form, in which case the sense will 
be, their Jish shall die, &c. ; or the abbreviated form may indicate an 
indirect or oblique construction, so that their fish shall stink, &c., which 
last explanation is the one preferred by the latest writers. The pronoun 
their refers to sea and rivers, or to the last alone, which is masculine, 
though feminine in form. — For K^Si^n Lowth reads CJ'^*^! (theirfish is dned 
up), on the authority of one manuscript confirmed by the Septuagint 
version {^noavdrjGovrai). The collective use of the word fish is the same in 
Hebrew and in English. For the true sense of V^^Q, see above, chap^. v. 9, 
vol. i. p. 131-2. 

3. The description of Jehovah's power, as displayed in his control of 
the elements, is still continued. I ivill clothe the heavens in hlackness. 
The Hebrew noun, according to its etymology, denotes not merely a black 
colour, but such a colour used as a sign of mouming. Thus understood, 
it corresponds exactly to the foUowing words, where the customary moum- 
ing dress of ancient times is mentioned. And sackcloth I will place (or 
make) tJieir covering. The , reference of this verse to the plague of dark- 
ness in the land of Egypt is admissible only in the sense explained above 
with respeefc to the passage of the Eed Sea, namely, as a particular aUusion 
comprehended in a general description. J. D. MchaeHs and some later 
writers understaud it as referring to the usual phenomena of storms, or 
even to the obscuration of the sky by clouds ; but it is ineonceivable that 
such an everyday occurrence should be coupled with the drymg up of seas 
and rivers, as a proof of God's power over nature and the elements. The 
sense required by the connection is thafc of au extraordinary darkness (such 
as that of an ecHpse), or even an extinction of the heavenly bodies, as in 
chap. xiii. 10. (See vol. i. p. 275.) 

4. The Lord Jehovah hath given to me. As Jehovah is the speaker in 
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the foregoing yerse, Cocceius, Vitringa, and many others, regard tliis clause 
as a proof tliat tliese are the words of tlie Messiah, -who, in virtue of his 
twofold nature, might speak in the person of Jehovah, and yet say, JeJio- 
vah hath given to me. The Rabbins and the Germans explain them as the 
"words of Isaiah himself, speaking either in his own name or in that of the 
prophets as a class. But some of the things which foUow are inapphcable 
to such a subject, an objeetion not relieved by assuming with Grotius that 
Isaiah is here a type of Christ. The true hypothesis is still the same 
whieh we have found ourselves constrained to assume in all like cases 
throughout the foregoing chapters, namely, that the servant of Jehovah, as 
he ealls himself in ver. 10 below, is the Messiah and his people, as a com- 
plex person, or the church in indissoluble union withits Head, asserfcing his 
divine commission and authority to acfc as the great teacher and enlightener 
of the world. For this end Grod had given him a ready tongue or speech. 

Mosfc interpreters adopt a different version of Dn-1l3? in the fii'st and last 
clause, giving it at first the sense of learned, and affcerwards that of learners. 
These two ideas, it is true, are near akin, and may be blended in the Hebrew 
word as they are in the English scholar, which is used both for a learner and 
a learned person; It is best, however, for that very reason, to retain the 
same word in translation, as is done by Hatzig, who translates it disciples, 
Ewald, apostles, and Henderson, ihose who are taught. Grofcius agrees with 

the Septnagint in niakiug W^^l^a? an abstract noun meaning instructive — 
yXojscav 'ttatdsiac, an instructive tongue, Gesenius considers it equivalent 
to taught ox practised tongne. In every other case the word is a conerete, 
meaning persons taughfc, disciples. (See above, chap. viii. 16, and below, 
chap. liv. 13.) From this expression Hitzig and Knobel sfcrangely infer 
that Isaiah was an uneducated prophet like Amos (vii. 14), which would 
be a very forced conclusion, even if Isaiah were the subjecfc of the passage. 
As applied to Christ, it is descriptive of that power of conviction and per- 
suasion which is frequently ascribed in the New Testament to his oral 
teachings. As his representative and instrument, the chureh has always 
had a measure of the same giffc enabling her to execute her high vocation. 
— To know (that I might know) to help or sitccour the iceary (jvith) a word, 
This explanation of the verb ^^V, which occurs only here, is that given by 
Aquila ("jffoiTv-^js/ffa/), Jerome [susteniare), G-esenius (stdrken), and several of 
the later writers. Near akin to this, and founded on another Arabic 
analogy, is the sense of refreshing, whieh is expressed by EUckei-t, Ewald, 
and Umbreifc. J. D. Michaelis explains it to mean change, and applies it 
to the endless variety of our Saviour's instructions. Paulus and Hitzig 
make the ? radical, and idenfcify the word with the Arabic \j^ to sjpeah ; 

but this, according to Knobel, would be applicable only to frivolous, un- 
meaning speech. Most of the older writers understand n-iy as a dehomina- 
tive verb fi.'om ^V., time, meaning to speak seasonably. This explanation 
seems to be imphed in the Sepfcuagint paraphrase (rov ymvai r,vha bsT sI-asTv 
X&yov). But according to the probable etymology of njJ, the verb derived 
from it would assume another form, and the construction with two objects, 
as Gesenius observes, would be harsh ; whereas it is not uncommon with 
verbs of supporting or susfcaining. (See Gen. xlvii. 13 ; 1 Kings xviii. 4.) 
The Chaldee paraphrase, ' That I might know how to teach wisdom to the 
righte.ous panting for the words of the law,' or, as Jarchi and Kimchi have 
it, * thirsting for the words of God,' appears to be conjectural. — He xoill 
waken, in the morning, in the morning, he ivill waJcen for me tJie ear, i. e. 
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lie ■will waken my ear, rouse my attention, and open my mind to the recep- 
tion of tlie truth. (See cliap. xlviii. 8 ; 1 Sam. ix. 15, xx. 2 ; Ps. xli. 7.) 
The present tense {he waJceneth) asserts a claim to constant inspiration ; 
the future expresses a confident belief that God will assist and inspire him. 
— The accents require m ihe inorning in the morning to he read together, 
as in chap. xxviii. 19, where it is an intensive repetition, meaning every 
morning. It might otherwisc be thought more natriral to read the sentenee 
thus, he will ivaken in the moming, in the morning he ivill waken, a twofold 
expression of the same idea, viz. that he will do so early. In either case 
the object of both verbs is the same ; the introduction of the pronoun me 
after the first in the English Yersion being needless and hurtful to the 
sentence. The last words of the verse declare the end or purpose of this 
wakening, to hear {i. e. that I may hear) like ihe disciples ox the taught, i. e. 
that I may give attention as a learner listens to his teacher. Luzzatto 
understands this verse as an assertion of the pions and believing Jews, that 
God enables them to hear and speak as if they were all prophets, which, if 
correctly understood and duly lunited, appears to be the true sense as ex- 
plained above. 

5. The Lord Jehovah opened for me the ear, and I resisted not. The 
common version, I ivas not rehellious, seems to convert the description of 
an act into that of a habit. — / did not draio hack, or refuse the ofi&ce, on 
account of the hardships by which I foresawthatat would be aecompanied. 
There may be an allusion to the conduct of Moses (iv. 13) in declining the 
dangerous but hdnourable work to which the Lord had called him. (Com- 
pare Jer. i. 6, xvii'. 16.) Henderson'sreflection.on this sentence is, ' How 
different the conduct of the Messiah' from that of Jonah !' 

6. My bacJc I gave to [those) smiting. We may understand by gave either 
yielded unresistingly or offered voluntarily. (Compare Mat. r. 39.) The 
punishment of scourging was a common one, and is particularly mentioned 
in the history of our Lord's maltreatment. — And my cheeks to those .plucking 
(the beard or hair). It is well observed by Hitzig, that the context here 
requires something moi*e than the playful or even the contemptuous ptilling 
of the beard, the vellere barbam of Horaee and Persius, to which preceding 
writers had referred. A better parallel is Neh. xiii. 25, where the Tii'shatha 
is said to have contended with the Jews, and cursedthem, and smotethem, 
and pluclced off' their hair. (Compare Ezra ix. 3.) This particular species 
of abuse is not recorded in the history of our Saviour's sufferings, but some 
suppose it to be comprehended in me general term huffeting. — Myface 1 
did not hide from shame and spittmg. The plural form ms?3 may be either 
an intensive or emphatic expression for extreme shame or abundant shame, 
or a term comprehending various shameful acts, such as smiting on the 
face, spitting in it, and the like. In the phrase Idid not hidemyfacetheve 
may be an allusion to the common figure of confusion covering the face 
{Jer. li. 51), in referenee no doubt to the natural expression of this feehng 
by a bkish, or in extreme cases by a livid paleness overspreading the 
featm'es. Some have imagined that by spitting nothing more is meant than 
Bpitting on the ground in one's presence, which, according to the oriental 
Tisages and feelings, is a strong expression of abhorrence and contempt. 
But, as Lowfh well says, if spitting in a person's presence was such an in- 
dignity, how much more spitting in his face ; and the whole connection 
shews Ihat the reference is not to any mitigated form of insult but to its 
extreme. That this part of the deseription was fnlfilled in the experience 
of our Saviour, is expressly recorded, Mat. xxvi. 67, xxvii. 30. That it 
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was litera% verified in tliat of Isaiali, is not only •without proof bnt in the 
last degree improbable, mucli more the supposition that it was a common 
or habitual treatment of the prophets as a class. As to Isaiah himself, it 
is worthy of remai-k that a learned and ingenious Rabbin of our own day 
(Samuel Luzzatto) argues against this application of the Prophefs language, 
first, beeause he was not a prophet of evil, and could not therefore be an 
object of the popular hatred ; secondly, beeause his predictions were not 
addressed to his eontemporaries but to future ages ; thirdly, because even 
on the supposition that he lived at the time of the Babylonish exile, he 
must have written in the name and person of an older prophet, and could 
not therefore have exposed himself to any public insult. From this impos- 
sibility of proviug any literal coincidence between the prophetic description 
and the personal experience of the Prophet himself, when taken in connee- 
tion Avith the palpable coincidences which have been ah'eady pointed out in 
the experience of Jesus Christ, many iuterpreters infer that it was meant 
to be a literal prediction of his sufferings. But even Yitringa has observed 
that if it were so, its fulfilment, or the record of it, would be imperfect, 
siace the poiats of agreement are not fuUy commensurate with those of the 
descriplion. (See for example what has been akeady said with respect to 
the plucking of the beard or haiir.) The most satisfactory solution of the 
difficulty is the one suggested by Yitringa himself, who regards the pro- 
phecy as metaphorical, and as denotiug cruel and contemptuous treatment 
in general, and supposes the literal coiucidences, as in many other cases, 
to ha^e been providentially seeured, not merely to convict the Jews, as 
Grotius says, but also to identify to others the great subject of the pro- 
phecy. But if the prophecy itself be metaphorical, it may apply to other 
subjects, less completely and remarkably but no less really, not to Isaiah, 
it is true, from whom its terms, even figuxatively understood, are foreign, 
but to the church or people of God, the body of Christ, which, like its 
head, has ever been an object of contempt with those who did not under- 
stand its character or recognise its claims. What is literally true of the 
Head, is metaphorieaUy true of the Body — " I gave my back to the smiters 
and my cheeks to the pluckers, my face I did not hide from shame and 
spitting." 

7. And tlie Lord Jehovdh will heljp me, or afford help to me. The ad- 
versative particle, which most translators have found necessary here to 
shew the true connection, is not required by the Hebrew idiom. (See 
above, on chap. xl. 8.) — Therefore I am not confounded by the persecution 
and contempt described in the foregoing yerses. The common version, / 
shall not be confounded, is not only arbitrary but injurious to the sense, 
which is not that God's protection will save him firom fature shame, but 
that the hope of it saves him even now. The words strictly mean, I hav& 
not heen confounded, which impHes, of course, that he is not so now. — 
Therefore I have set my face as a flint. This is a common description of 
firmness and determination as expressed in the countenance. It is equally 
appHcable to a wicked impudence (Jer. v. 3, Zech. vii. 12), and a holy 
resolution (Ezek. iii. 8, 9). The same thing is expressed by Jeremiah 
under difierent but kindred figures. (Jer. i. 17, 18, xv. 20.) It is pro- 
bable, as J. H. Michaelis suggests, that Luke alludes to ^hese passages, 
when he says that our Lord stedfastly set his face (ro ^^6ao3j:ov abroZ 
hrrioi^i) to go to Jo-usalem. (Luke is. 51.) The strong and expressive 
English phrase, set myface, is in all respects better than those which later 
versions have substituted for it, such as place (Bames), present (Noyes),.^ 
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&c. — And I hnow that I shall not he ashamed. The substitution of hecav^e 
for and is an unnecessary deviation from the Hebrew idiom. 

8. Near (is) my jttstifier (or the one justifying me). P''"!IV'!' is strictly a 
forensic term meaning to acquit or pronounce innocent, in case of aceusa- 
tion, and to right or do justice to, in case of civil controYersy. The use of 
tbis word, and of several correlative expressions, may be clearly learned 
:from Deut. xxv. 1. The justifier is of course Jehovah. His being near is 
not intended to denote the proximity of an event still fature, but to describe 
his intervention as constantly ■within reach and available. It is not the 
justification -which is said to be near to the time of speaking, but the justifier, 
who is said to be near the speaker himself. The justification of his servant 
is the fuU vindication of his claims to divine authority and inspiration. At 
the same time there is a designed coincidenee between the terms of predie- 
tioD, and the issue of our Saviour's trial ; but the prophecy is not to be 
restricted to this object. The general meaning of tiie word is, all this 
reproach is undeserved, as "«111 be seen hereafter. Since Grod himself has 
undertaken his defence, the accuser's case is hopeless. He therefore asks 
triumphantly, Who will contend with me? The Hebre"w yerb denotes 
specifically Htigation, or forensic strife. ' Eom. viii. 33, 34, is an obvious 
imitation of this passage as to form. But even Vitringa, and the warmest 
advoeates for letting the New Testament esplain the Old, are forced to 
aeknowledge that in this- case Paul merely borrows his expressions from the 
Prophet, and applies them to a different objeet. In any other case this 
class of writers would no doubt have insisted that the justifier musfc be 
Christ, and the justified his people ; but from this they are preeluded by 
their own assumption, that the Messiah is the speaker. Both hypotheses, 
so fav as they have any just foundation, must be reeonciled by the supposi- 
tion that the ideal speaker is the Body and the Head in uoion. In the 
sense hei'e intended, Christ is justified by the Father, and at the same time 
justifies his people. — We will stand (or let tts stand) together, at the bar, 
before the judgment-seat, a fi:eq[uent application of the Hebrew verb. (See 
Num. xxvii. 2, Deut. xix. 17, 1 Kings iii. 16.) This is an indirect defiance 
or ironical challenge ; as if he had said, If any will still venture to aecuse 
me, let us stand up together. — The same thing is then expressed in other 
words, the form of interrogation and proposal being still retained. Who is 
my adversary ? This is more literally rendered in the margui of the English 
Bible, who is the master ofmy cause? But even this fails to convey the 
precise sense of the original, and may be even said to reverse it, for the 
master of my cause seems to imply ascendancy or better right, and is not 
therefore applicable to a vanquished adversary whose ease was just before 
described as hopeless. The truth is, that the pronoun my belongs not to 
the last word merely, but to the whole complex phrase, and ?J^3 simply 
means "possessor," i.e. one to whom a given thing belongs. Thus a 
came-master (elsewhere called Q^^?? ?J?5 (Exod. xxiv. 14), means one who 
has a cause or law-suit, a^ party-Htigant, and my cause-master means one 
who has a controversy with me, my opponent or adversary ; so that the 
common version really conveys the meaning better than what seems to be 
the more exact translation of the margin. In sense, the question is pre- 
cisely paraUel and tantamount to the one before it, xoho will contend with 
ifie f — Let him draw near to me, confront me, or engage in conflict with 
me. — The forensic figures of this verse and some of its expressions, have 
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repeatedly oeeurred in the course of the preceding chapters. (See chaps. 
xH. 1, 21 ; xhii. 9, 26 ; xlv. 20 ; xlvii. 14, 16.) 

9. Behold, tJw Lord Jehovah will help me ; who {is) he {tliat) will con- 
(lemn me ? The help specifieally meant is that afforded by an advocate or 
judge to an injui'ed party. VJPli^ is the technieal antithesis to P^^yC, used 
in ver. 8. Both verbs, with their cognate adjectives, occurin Deut. xxv. 1. 
— The potential meaning (can condemn) is included in the future {will 
condemn), though not directly, much less exchisively, expressed by it. — 
The last clause adds to the assurance of his own safety that of the destruc- 
tion of his enemies. All they (or all of ihem, his adversaries, not expressly 
mentioned but referred to in the questions which precede) like the garment 
shall groiv old (or he ivorn out), i.e. Hke the garment "which is "worn out or 
decays. The moth shall devour ihem. Gesenius condemns the relative con- 
struetion, tvhich the moth devours (referring to 1.5?'!? as a collective), because 
inadmissible in the parallel passage, chap. li. 8. He nevertheless adopts 
it in his 0"wn German Version {ivie ein Geicand das die Motte verzehrt). 
The real objection to it is, that it is needless, and rests upon a frivolous 
rhetorical punctilio. By a perfectly natm'al and common transition, the 
■writer passes from comparison to metaphor, and having first transformed 
them into garments, says directly that the moth shall devour ihem, not as 
men, in which light he no longer views them, but as old clothes. This is 
a favourite comparison in Scripture to express a gradual but sure deeay. 
(Compare ehap. H. 8, and Hosea v. 12.) In Job xiii. 28, Ps. xxxix. 12, it 
seems to denote the effect of pining sichness. Not contented "with this 
obvious and natural interpretation of the figure, Vitringa supposes an 
allusion to the official drosses of their chief men, "which is not a "whit more 
reasonable than the notion of Cocceius which he sets aside as far-fetched, 

. that the prophets, priests, and rulers of the old economy -were but a gar- 
ment, under "which the Messiah was concealed until his advent, and of 
"which he stripped himself {a<:ri-Ahv6d[Livcc, Col. ii. 15) atdeath. The 
necessity of thus explaining why the enemies cff Christ aud his people are 
compared to garments is precluded by the obvious consideration, that the 
main point of the simile is the slo"w consuming process of the moth, and 
that the clothes are added simply as the substances in whieh it is most 
frequently observed. 

10. Who among you is afearer of Jehovah, hearlcening to the voice qfhis 
servant, who walketh in darkness and ihere is no light to Jiimf Lethim 
trust in the name of Jehovah, and lean upon his God. The same sense may 
be attained by closing the interrogation at his servant, and reading the 
remainder of the sentence thus : lohoso walketh in darkness and haih no 
ligJit, let him trust, &c. This construction, which is given by De Wette, 
has the advantage of adhering more closely to the Masoretic interpunction. 
A different turn is given to the sentence by J. D. Michaelis, "who terminates 
the question at Jehovah, and makes all the rest an ans"wer to it. ""Who 
among you is a fearer of Jehovah ? He that hearkeneth to the voice of 
his servant, that walketh in darkness "where he has no davm, yet trusts in 
Jehovah and relies upon his God." To this ingenious and original con- 

' struction it may be objected, first, that it di"ndes the sentence into two very 
unequal parts, du'ectly contrary to Hebrew usage ; and in the next place, 
that it makes the participles, present and future, all precisely synonymous 
and equally descriptive of the pious man's habitual conduct. All the con- 
struetions •which have now been mentioned give the ''P its usual and proper 
sense, as an interrogative pronoun corresponding to the English uho ? But 
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Vitringa, Eosenmuller, Gesenius, and Maurer, choose to give it an inde- 
finite sense, xilxoso or ichoever, and exclude the interrogation altogether ; 
tlie same superficial lexieograpliy wiiicli confounds &*?n with n3n, because 
the Hebrew employed one form of expression, where we should more 
naturally use the other. Because ivJioever might be used, and would be 
used more readily by us in such a case than ivJio, it does not follow that 
the former is the true sense of the Hebrew word in that case. AU the 
instances alleged by Gesenius in his Lexicon as proofs that ^P is some- 
times an indefinite, admit, with one exception, of the usual interrogatiye 
translation, not only without damage to the sense, but with a more exact 
adherence to the genius of the language, which deLghts in short detached 
propositions, where an occidental writer would prefer a series of dependent 
members forming one complex period. Thus in Judges vii. 3, the oeci- 
dental idiom would be, ivhosever is fearful and afraid, let Mm return ; but 
the genuine Hebrew form is, Who is fearful and afraid ? let Mm retum. 
The same thing is true of Exod. xxiv. 14, Prov. ix. 4, Eccles. v, 9, Isa. liv. 
16, in all which cases there is nothing whatever to forbid the application of 
the general rule, that the usual and proper sense must be retained unless 
there be some reason for departing from it ; and such a reason cannot be 
afforded by the bare possibility of a different construction. The single 
exception above mentioned, and the only case of the indefinite use of *P 
alleged by Ewald in his Grammar, is 2 Sam. xviii. 12, which is too anoma- 
lous and doubtful to prove anything, and which may be as properly alleged 
on one side as the other. The occasional combination of ^O TOth "l^J* 
instead of favouring the views here combated, affords an argument against 
them, as the obvious meaning of the words, both in Exod. xxxii. 33, and 
2 Sam. XX. 11, is, who (is) he that? AIl that need be added upon this 
point is, that the latest German writers have retumed to the old and tru& 
translation, who 9 — Obedienee to the word is implied in hearing it, but not 
expressed. — Lowth, on the authority of two ancient versions, reads V^^"^. 
for H^^, let him hearJcen, whieh is copied by Gesenius, perhaps through 
inadvertence, as he says nothing of a chauge of text, and no such sense can. 
possibly be put upon the participle. This mistake or oversight, if such it 
be, although correeted by the later Germans, has been carefully retained by 
Noyes [let Mm hearJren to the voice of his servant). Henderson, on the 
other hand, retains the common interrogative translation, but explains the 
"P, in his note, as " a substitute for the relative "i^"^, he who" which is 
Bcarcely intelligible. — ^Darkness is here used as a natural and common 
figure for distress. (See above, chap. viii. 20, ix. 1.) J. D. MichaeKs 
gives to m3 the specific sense of dawn, break of day, or morning light, like 
"in^ in chap. viii. 20, and xlvii. 11. Vitringa understands it to mean 
splendour or a great degree of light, and thus avoids the absolute negation 
of all spiritual light, which would not suit his exegetieal hypothesis. The 
great majority of writers, late and early, are agreed in making it a poetical 
equivalent or synonyme of 11N. — The futures in the last clause may, with 
equal propriety, if not still greater, be translated, he will trust and lean ; 
the exhortation being then implied but not expressed, — The preterite '^n 
maybe intendedto suggest that the darkness spoken of is not a transient state, 
but one which has already long continued. Trusting in the name of Jehovah 
is not simply trustiDg in himself, or ia the independent self-existence which. 
that nameimplies, but in his manifested attributes, attested by experience, 
which seems to be the full sense of the word name, as applied to God in 
The Old Testatment.— Two exegetical questions, in relation to this verse, 
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iiave mucli divided and perplexed interpreters. The first has respect to 
the person speaking and the objects of address ; the other to the servant of 
Jehovah. These questions, from their close eonnection and their mutual 
dependence, may he most conveniently discussed together. There .vrould 
be no absurdity, nor even inconsistency, in supposing that his servant 
means the Prophet, or the prophets indefinitely, as the organs of the divine 
communieations. This may be granted even by those who giye the title a 
very different meaning elsewhere, as it cannot reasonably be supposed that 
so indefinite a name, and one of such perpetual occurrence, is invariably 
used in its most pregnant and emphatic sense. It is certain, on the con- 
trary, that it is frequently applied to the prophets and to other public 
fanctionaries of the old economy. There is therefore no absurdity in 
Galvin's explanation of the phrase as hei'e descriptive of God's ministers or 
messengers in general, to whom those that fear him are required to submit. 
The verse may then be eonBected immediately with what precedes, as the 
words of the same speaker. But while all this is unquestionably true, it 
cannot be denied that the frequency and prominenee with which the 
Servant of Jehovah is exhibited in these Later Prophecies, as one distin- 
guished from the ordinary miuistry, makes it more natural to make that 
applieation of the words in this case, if it be admissible. The only diffi- 
culty lies in the mention of the Servant of Jehovah in the third person, 
whiie the preceding context is to be considered as his own words. (See 
above, on chap. xhx. 1.) This objection may be easily removed, if we assume, 
as Ewald does, that the words of the Servant of Jehovah are concluded in 
the preeeding verse, and that in the one before us the Prophet goes on to 
speak in his own person. This assumption, although not demonstrably 
correct, agrees well vsdth the dramatic form of the context both before and 
after, and the frequent changes of person, without any explicit intimation, 
which even the most rigorous interpreters are under the necessity of grant- 
ing. On this hypothesis, which seems to be approved by the latest as well 
as by the older writers, the Servant of Jehovah here referred to is the 
same ideal person who appears at the begioning of the forty-ninth and 
forty-second chapters, namely, the Messiah and his People as his type 
and representative, to whoso instructions in the name of God the world 
must hearken if it would be saved. The question, which part of the com- 
plex person here predominates, must be determined by observing what is 
said of him. If the exhortation of the verse were naturally applicable to 
the world at large, as distinguished from the chosen people, then the latter 
might be readily supposed to be included under the description of the Ser- 
Tant of Jehovah. But as the terms employed appear to be descriptive of 
the people of Jehovah, or of some eonsiderable class among them, the 
most probable conclusion seems to be, that by the Servant of Jehovah we 
are here to understand the Head as distinguished from the Body, with a 
seeondary reference, perhaps, to his official representatives, so far as he 
employs them in communicating even with the Body itself. There is no 
need of pointing out the arbitrary nature of Yitringa's theory, that this 
verse relates to a period extending from the advent to the reign of Trajan 
or Hadrian ; a chronological hypothesis in which the terminus a quo is only 
less gratuitous and groundless than the terminus ad quem. 

11. Lo, all ofyou kindling fire, girding sparlcs [oic fiery darts), go in the 
light of your fire, and in the sparks ye have kindled. From my hand is this 
to you ; in pain (or at the place of torment) shall ye lie dovm. The con- 
struction of the first clause is ambiguous, as kindling and girding, with 
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their adjuncts, may^be either the predicates or subjects of the proposition. 
J. D. Mieha^elis, Hitzig, and Hendewerk, prefer the latter supposition, and 
explain the clause to mean, all of you are hindling fire, &c. This being 
inconsistent with the character described in the preceding verse, Hitzig 
supposes that the speaker here acknowledges his error, or admits that the 
fearers of Jehovah, whose existence he had hypothetically stated, were in fact 
not to he found. As if he had said, " But you are not such, all of you are 
kindling," &c. The harshness of this interpretation, or perhaps other 
reasons, have induced the great majority of writers to adopt the other 
syntax, and explain the participles as the subject of the proposition, or a 
description of the object of address, all ofyou kindling, i. e. all of you who 
kindle. Thus understood, the clause implies that the speaker is here tum- 
inc from one class of hearers to another, from the Gentiles to the Jews, or 
fi-om the unbelieving portion of the latter to the pious, or still more gene- 
rally from the corresponding classes of mankind at large, without either 
national or local ]imitation. The wider sense agrees best with the com- 
prehensive terms of the passage, whatever specific applications may be vir- 
tually comprehended in it or legitimately inferable from it. This is of 
course too vague an hypothesis to satisfy the judgment or the feelings of 
the excellent Vitringa, by whom it is repeatedly aflSrmed that all who admit 
the application of the prophecy to Christ, must grant that this verse is ad- 
dressed to the Pharisaie party of the Jews ; a consequence, the logical 
necessity of which is very far from being evident. — ^There is also a differenee 
of opinion with respect to the import of the figures. That of Jcindling 
fire is explained by Junius and Tremellius as denoting the invention of 
doctrines not revealed in Scripture, while the sparks represent the Phari- 
saical traditions. The rabbinical interpreters suppose the fire to denote 
the wrath of God, in proof of which they are able to allege not only 
the general usage of the emblem in that sense, but the specific combina- 
tion of this very noun and verb in Deut. xxxii. 22, Jer. xv. 14, xvii. 4. 
In all these cases the meaning of the figure is determined by the addi- 
tion of the words in my anger, or as some choose absurdly to render it, 
in my nose. (See above, on chap. xlviii. 9.) This is certainly a strong 
analogical argument in favour of the rabbinical interpretation, and Vit- 
ringa's method of evading it is not a Httle curious. He rests his proof 
on the omission of this very phrase (*S*??), in default of which he says, 
nemo Tiic necessario cogitat de ira Dei. The same rule, if applied with 
.equal rigour to his own interpretations, would. exclude a very large pro- 
portion of his favourite conclusions. Even in this case, he has no 3/axgmx«v, 
as he calls it, to compel the adoption of his own idea, that the fire Mndled 
is the fire of sedition and intestine strife, still less to proye that the parti- 
cular sedition and intestine confliet meant is that wMch raged among the 
Jews. before the final downfall of Jerusalem. Lowth seems unwilling to 
reject this explanation, though his better taste inclines him to prefer the 
wider sense of human devices and worldly poliey, exclusive of faith and 
trust in God. This is substantially the explanation of the words now com- 
monly adopted, thoughpartieular interpreters diverge from one another in 
details, according to the sense which they attach to the parallel metaphor, 
f^1p''t '>TSp. The rabbinical tradition gives the noun the sense of sparks, 
which is retained in majny versions. But others follow Albert Schultens in ex- 
plaining it to mean small bundles of combustibles, employed like matches, 
or as missiles in ancient warfare. This is generalized by Lowth into fuel, 
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while Gesenitis makes it signify spescifically buming arrows, fiery darts, the 
jSsXij crsffuPw^ttEya of Eph. vi. 16. J. D. Micliaelis adoptstlie kindred sense 
of torches. No less doubtfal is tbe meaning of tlie verb in this connection. . 
Lo-wth translates tbe wliole phrase, i^Ao heap tJie fuel round abouf, and 
Yitringa, qui circumponitis malleolos. Gesenius retains the usual sense of 
girding, and supposes them to be described as wearing the Hlp''! at the 
girdle. Most interpreters ineline to the generie sense surrounding, as 
equally compatible with several difierent interpretations of the foUowiug 
noun. Any of these interpretations is better than the desperate device of 
emendation, which is here resorted to by Cappellus and Secker, the last of 
whom suggests ''yi^l? ; Hitzig proposes ''>)^p, which seems to be approved 
by Ewald. — Common to all the explanations is the radical idea of a 
fire kindled by themselves to their own eventual destruction. This re- 
sult is predicted, as in many other cases, xmder the form of a command 
or exhortation to persist in the course which must finally destroy them. 
Go {i.e. go on) in the light ofyourfire. This seems to favour the opinion 
that the fire is supposed to have been kindled for the sake of its light, 
which is imphed indeed in Lowth's interpretation. Hitzig, however, 
understands the fire to be Mndled for the purpose of destroying the 
righteous, instead of which result, those who kindle it are called upon to 
enter into it, and be consumed. For this is their appointed doom. — From^ 
my hand is this to you, i. e. my power has decreed and will aceomplish what 
is now about to be declared, viz. that you shall lie down in sorrow, or a 
plaee of sorrow, if with Ewald we give the noun the local sense usual in 
words of this formation. The espression is a general one, denoting final 
ruin,, and of course includes, although it may not specifically signify, a 
fatm'e state of misery. — It may here be mentioned, as a specimen of mis- 
placed ingenuity, that J. D. MichaeKs understands the scene depicted to 
be that of travellers in the dark who strike a light, and when it is extin- 
guished find it darker than before, in consequence of which they fall among 
the rocks, and hurt themselves severefy, which is meant by fying down in 
pain. It is characteristie of this writer and his age, that although rather 
supercilious and reserved in allowing the sesthetic merits of Isaiah, he de- 
scribes this passage thus distorted by himself, as a specimen of oriental 
imagery which " really deserves to be introduced even into our poetry;" 
while many of the Prophefs loftiest flights elsewhere, if not entirefy over- 
looked, are noticed in a kind of apologetic tone, as if the critic were 
ashamedof his subjeet. The spirit of such criticism is not yet extinct, 
although its grosser forms are superseded by a purer taste, even in Ger- 
many. 


CHAPTEE LI. 

Inteepeetees are much divided with respect to the particular period 
which constitutes the subject of this prophecy. The modern Jews regard 
it as a promise of deliverance from their present exile and dispersion by the 
Messiah, whom they still expect. The Christian Fathers refer it to the 
time of the first advent. Modern writers are divided between this hypo- 
thesis, and that which confines it to the Babylonish exile. The truth appears 
to be, that this chapter is a direct continuation of the preceding declarations 
with respect to the vocation of the church, and the divine administration 
towards her. The possibility of her increase, as previously promised, is 
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evinced by the example of Abraham, from wbom all Israel descended, vers. 
1-3. In like manner many shall be added from the G-entiles, vers. 4-6. 
Their enemies shall not only fail to destroy them, but shall be thenSselves 
destroyed, vers. 7, 8. This is confirmed by another historical. esample, that 
of Egypt, vers. 9, 10. The same assurances are then repeated, mth a clearer 
promise of the new dispensation, vers. 11-16. The chapter closes with a 
direct address to Zion, who, thongh helpless in herself and destitute of 
human aid, is sure of G-od's protection and of the destruction of her enemies 
and his, vers. 17-23. 

1. Hearhen unto me ! A common formula, when the writer or speaker 
tums away fi:om one object of address to another. It is here used be- 
cause he is about to address himself to the faithftd servants of Jehovah, 
the true Israel, who are described &s foUowlng (ov joursidng) after righteous- 
ness, i. e. maJking it the end of all their efforts to be righteous, or conformed 
to the will of God. The sense of justifying righteousness or justifieation is 
as much out of place here as that of truth, which is given by the Targum ; 
except so far as all these terms are employed in Scripture usage, to express 
the general idea of moral goodness, piety, or a character aeeeptable in G-od's 
sight. The original application of the phrase here used is by Moses (Deut. 
xvi.-20) ; fcom whom it is copied twice by Solomon (Prov. x^-. 9; xxi. 21), 
and twice by Paul (1 Tim. vi. 11 ; 2 Tim. ii. 22). The same apostle uses, 
in the same sense, the more general expression, follow after good (1 Thess. 
V. 15) ; which is also used by David (Ps. xxxviii. 21, eomp. Ps. xxxiv. 15). 
The same class of persons is then described as seeJcing (or seekers of) Jehovah, 
i. e. seeking his presence, praying to him, worshipping him, consulting him. 
The first description is more abstract, the second expresses a personal re- 
lation to Jehovah ; both together are descriptive of the righteous as dis- 
tinguished from the wicked. Now as these have ever been comparatively 
few, ndt only in relation to the heathen world, but in relation to the spuri- 
ous members of the church itself, a promise of vast increase (like that in 
chap. xlix. 18—21) might well appear incredible. In order to remove this , 
dpubt, the Prophet here appeals, not, as in many other cases, to the mere 
omnipotence of God, but to a historical example of precisely the same kind, 
viz. that of Abraham, from whom the race of Israel had akeady sprung, in 
strict fulfihnent of a divine promise. — Looh unto the rock ye have been heum. 
The earher grammarians assume an ellipsis of the relative and preposition, 
the roclcfrom which ye have heen hewn ; the later, and paxticularly Ewald, 
reject this as an occidental idiom, and suppose the Hebrew phrase to be 
complete, but give the same sense as the others. The same remark applies 
to the parallel clause, and to the hole ofthe pit {from which) ye have heen 
digged. The reference of these figures to our Lord Jesus Christ, as the 
rock of ages and the source of spiritual life, is held by some of the Fathers, 
one of whom (Eusebius) supposes a collateral aUusion to the rock in which 
our Saviour was entombed ; but this interpretation is too mystical even for 
Yitringa, who admits that the figures of this verse are explained in the next 
by the Prophet himself. His Dutch taste again gets the better of his judg- 
ment and his reverent regard for the word of God, and allows him to put 
a revolting sense upon the figures here employed, in which Knobel foUows 
with stiU greater coarseness. The truth, as recognised by almost aU interpre- 
ters, is that the rock and pit (or quarry) are two kindred metaphors for one 
and the same thing, both expressing the general idea of extraction or descent 
(compare chap. xlviii. 2), without particular reference to the individual 
parents, although both are mentioned in the next verse, for the sake of a 
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parallel construction, upon which it is almost puerile to found sucli a con- 
clusion as the one in question. In the same category may be safely placed 
the old dispute, whether Abraham is called a rock because he was strong in 
faith (Rom. iv. 20), or because he was as good as dead (Heb. xi. 12) when 
he received the promise. He is no more represented as a roek than as a 
pit or quarry, neither of which figures is applied to him distinctively, but 
both together signify extraction or origin in a gejiealogical sense. 

2. Look unto Abraham yoitr faiher and unto Sarah (that) hare you. 
That Sarah is mentioned chiefly for rhythmical effect, may be inferred from 
the writer's now confiding what he says to Abraham alone. Instead of 
speaking further of both parents, he now says, For I have called him one ; 
which does not mean, I have declared him to be such, or so described him ; 
but, I have called (*. e. chosen, designated) him, when he was only one, 
i.e. a solitary individnal, although the destined father of a great nation (Gen. 
xii. 2). This sense of the word one is clear from Ezek. xxxiii. 24, where, 
with obvious allusion to this verse, it is put in opposition to many : Ahra- 
ham was one, and he inherited the land ; and we are many, (much more 
then) ii the land given to us for an inheritance. The same antithesis is 
far more obvious and appropriate in this place, tban that between Abraham, 
as sole heir of the promise, and the rest of men, who were excluded from 
it. The design of the Prophet is not so much to magnify the honour put 
npon Abraham by choosing him out of the whole race to be the father of 
the faithful, as it is to shew the power and faithfulness of God in making 
tbis one man a nation like the stars of heaven for multitude, according to 
the promise (G-en. xv. 6). Noyes's version, a single man, is rendered by 
the modem usage of that phrase almost ludicrously equivocal, and neces- 
sarily suggests an idea directly at variance with the facts of the case ; unless 
he really infers from the exclusive mention of Abraham in this clause, tfcat 
he was called before his marriage, which can hardly be reconciled with the 
sacred narrative (compare Gen. xi, 29, and xii. 1, 6), and, even if it were 
true, woald scarcely have been solemnly af&rmed in this connection, since 
the promise, whatever its precise date, presupposed his marriage as the 
nacessary means of its fulfilment. — ^lnterpreters, with almost perfect unani- 
mity, explain the two verbs at the end of this verse as expressing past time 
(and I blessed him and caiised him to increase), although the vav prefixed to 
neither has the pointing of the vav conversive, in default of which the pre- 
terite translation is entirely gratuitous and therefore ungrammatical. The 
Masoretic pointing, it is true, is not of absolute authority, but it is of the 
highest value as the record of an ancient critical tradition ; and the very 
fact that it departs in this case from the sense which all interpreters have 
felt to be most obvious and natural, creates a strong presumption that it 
rests upon some high authority or some profound view of the Proph"*et's 
meaning. And we find accordmgly that by adhering to the strict sense of 
the future, we not only act in accordance with a most important general 
priaeiple of exegesis, but obtain a sense which, though less obvious than 
the common one, is really better in itself and better suitedi to the context. 
According to the usual interpretation, this verse simply asserts the fulfil- 
ment of the promise to Abraham, leaving the reader to connect it with what 
foUows as he can. But by a strict translation of the futures, they are made 
to fumish an easy and natural transition from the one case to the other, 
from the great historical example cited, to the subject which it was intended 
to illustrate. The concise phrase, one I called him, really includes a cita- 
tion of the promise made to Abraham, aud suggests the fact of its ftilfilment. 
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so far as this had yet taken place. The Prophet, speaking in Jehovah's 
name, then adds a declaration that the promise should be still more glori- 
ously verified. As if he had said, I promised to bless him and increase 
him, and I did so, and Iwill lless him and increase him (still). But how? 
By shewing mercy to his seed, as I have determined and begun to do. 
This last idea is expressed in the first clause of the next verse, which is 
then no longer incoherent or abrupt, but in the closest and most natural 
connection with what goes before. This consideration might have less 
force if the iUustration had been drawn Irom the experience of another race, 
for instance from the history of Egypt or Assyria, or even from the increase 
of the sons of Lot or Ishmael ; but when the promise which he wished to 
render credible is really a repetitiou or continuation of the one which he 
cites as an illustrative example, the intimate connection thus established or 
revealed between them is a strong proof that the explanation which involves 
it is the true one. 

3. For Jehovah hath cornforted Zion. The arbitrary character of the 
usual construction of these sentences may be learned from the faet that 
Kosenmiiller and Gesenius, not content with making both the futm^es at 
the close of the second verse preterites, explain both the preterites in this 
clause as futures ; a double violation of analogy and usage, which seems 
to leave the meaning of the writer wholly at the mercy of the reader or ex- 
pounder. From the same erroneous understandiag of the closing words of 
ver. 2 springs the forced interpretation of the ■•? at the beginning of this, 
as meaning so (Gesenius), thus iherefore (Lowth), and the still more un- 
natm-al construction of the whole clause by Hitzig, as the apodosis of a 
comparative sentence beginning in the first verse : " As I called him alone, 
and blessed him, and increased him, so does Jehovah pity Zion," &c. As 
soon as the strict sense of the futures in ver. 2 has been reinstated, the 
connection becomes obvious, and *3 retains its usual and proper sense — 
" I have blessed and increased him, and I will bless and increase him; for 
Jehovah has began to comfort Zion." The strong assm-ance thus afibrded 
by the strict translation of the preterite 003 conspires with analogy and 
usage to give it the preference over the vague evasive present form, em- 
ployed by Hitzig, Ewald, and De Wette. This view of the connection also 
supersedes the necessity of laying an unusual stress on the name Jehovah, 
as J. H. Michaelis does, as if he had said, ifc is God, not man, that com- 
forfcs Zion. — Gesenius translates Dn3, in this case, " wUl have mercy or 
compassion" (wird sich erlarmen), in which he is followed by De Wette 
and Henderson. But even his own Lexicon gives no such defiuoition of the 
Kel, and the Niphal though coincident in this tense as to form, would, 
according to usage, take a preposition after it. Besides, the proper sense 
of comforiing, retained by Ewald and the otber Germans, is more appropri- 
ate, because it expresses not mere feeUng but its active exhibition, and be- 
cause the same verb is employed at the very outset of these prophecies 
(chap. xl. 1) in the same application, but in a connection where the sense 
of pitying or having mercy is wholly inadeciuate, if nofc iaadmissible. The 
•comparison Of that place also shews what we are here to understand by 
Zion, viz. Jehovah's people, of which it was the capital, the sanctuary, and 
the symbol. What is there commanded is here, in a certaiu sort, per- . 
formed, or its performance more distinctly and positively promised. — He 
Jiath comfortedall our.wastes (or ruins), i.e. restored cheerfulness to what 
was wholly desolate. This phrase proves nothing as to the Prophefs view- 
ing Zion merely as a ruinous eity, since in any case this is the substratum 
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of his metaphor. The question is not -whether he has referenee to Zion or 
Jerusalem as a town, but whether this town is considered merely as a town, 
and mentioned for its own sake, or in the sense before explained, as the 
established representative and emblem of the chureh or chosen people (see 
above, on chap. slix. 21). — And hath placed {ov made) her wildemess UJce 
Eden, and her desert like the garden of the Lord. This beautiftil comparison 
is the strongest possible expression of a joyful change from total barrenness 
aad desolation to the highest pitch of fertility and beauty. It is closely 
copied in Ezekiel xsxi. 9,.but the same comparison, in more coneise terms, 
is employed by Moses (G-en. xiii. 10). Eyen there, notwithstanding what 
is added about Egypt, but still more unequivocally here, the reference is"not 
to a gdrden, or to pleasra'e-grounds in general, as Luther and several of the 
later Germans have assumed, with no small damags to the force and beauty 
of their versions, but Eden as a proper name, the garden of Jehovah, the 
Paradise, as the Septuagint renders it, both hereand in Gen. ii. 8, the grand 
historical and yet ideal desiguation of the most consummate terrene excel- 
lence, analogous, if not still more nearly related, to the Grecian pictm'es of 
Arcadia and of Tempe. — Joy and gladness shall le found in her, i. e. in 
Zion, thus transformed into a pai-adise. The plural form, in them, employed 
by Barnes, is not only inexact, but hurtful to the sense, by withdrawing 
the attention from the central figure of this glowing landscape. Shall he 
found, does not simply mean shall le, as J. D. Michaelis paraphrases it, 
but also that they shall be there accessible, not only present in their abstract 
essence, as it were, but in the actual experience of those who dwell there. — 
ThanJcsgivin^ and the voice ofmelody. The music of the common version 
of this last clause is at once too familiar and too sacred to be superseded, 
simply for the purpose of expressing more distinctly the exact sense of the 
last word, which originally signifies the sound of an instrument or instru- 
mental music, but is afterwards used to denote song in general, or rather as 
a vehicle of praise to God. 

4. Attend (or hearken) unto me, my people; and my nation, nnto me 
give ear. This may seem to be a violation of the usage which has been 
abeady stated as employing this form of speech to indicate a change in the 
object of address. But such a ehange, although a slight one, takes place 
even here ; for he seems no longer to address those seeking righteousness 
exclusively, but the whole body of the people as such. Some interpreters 
suppose a change still greater, namely, a Iransition from the Jews to the 
Gentiles. In order to admit of this, the text must be amended, or its 
obvious sense explained away. Lowth, of course, prefers the former 
method, and reads Q*^J? on the authority of two manuscripts, and Q"'^*^? on 
the authority of nine. Gesenius gains the same end by explaining *?3J? and 
''JS-IN'^ as unusual plural forms, the first of which he also finds in three 
other places (2 Sam. xxii. 44, Ps. cxliv. 2, Lam. iii. 14). Ewald denies 
the existence of such a termination, against which he argues with much 
force, that in these fom* places, however inappropriate the sense my people 
may appear to the interpreter, no one pretends to say that it is absurd or 
impossible, while in every other case the very meaning of the noun is so 
obscure that it can throw no light upon the question of form. The discussion 
■ of the question by these eminent grammarians (in the Lehrgebaude, § 124, 
and the Kritische Grammatik, § 164) has left the existence of the plural 
form in question at the least very doubtful (see Nordheimer, § 553) ; and 
even if it be coneeded, it is confessedly so rare that it is not to be assumed 
without necessity in such a case as this, simplybecause it may conceivably 
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be true, when the sense which the word has in nearly two hiindred places 
is perfectly appropriate here. The only argument in favour of it, drawn 
from the connection, is without force, because the dependence of the Gen- 
tiles upon Israel for saving knowledge might be just as well asserted in 
aiddressing the latter as the former, as appears from the analogy of chap. 
ii. 3. The same reasons which have now been stated wUl suffice to set 

' aside Maurer's gratuitous interpretation of the words as siDgular collectives, 
which might be assnmed in a ease of extreme exegetical necessity, but in 
no other. The nexfc clause explaius what it is that they are thns called 
upon to hear, viz. that law from me shaU go forth, i. e. revelation or the 
true religion, as an expression of God's will, and consequently man's rule 
of dnty. In like manner Paul describes the gospel as the law of faith 
(Rom. iii. 27), nofc binding upon one race or nation merely, but hy the 
commandment of the everlasting God made knoicn to all nations, for the 
ohedience of faith (Rom. xvi. 26). J. D. MichaeKs, followed by Rosen- 
miiller and De Wette, dilutes it into a doctrine {eine Lehre), which, although 
coxTect in point of etymology, is justified neither by the context nor by 
usage. Ewald gives the same translation of the word, but makes it less 
indefinite by adding the possessive pronoun (meine Lehre). The meaning 
of the clause is that the nations can expect illumination only firom one 
quarter.— The same thing is then said in another form. A-nd my judgment 
(DS'^p an equivalent to "^?"'^, and combined with it like lex and jiis in 
Latin) for a light of the nations (as in chap. xlii. 6, xlix. 6) ivill I cause to 
rest, i. e. fix, establish. Jarchi explains it by the synonyme n^^llN, which 
is frequently employed in this sense {e. g. chap. xlvi. 7 ; 2 Kiugs xvii. 29). 
The meanings given to the word by Calvin {patefaciam), Cocceius {-pro- 
movebo), Lowth (cause to hreah forth), and others, are either wholly con- 
jeetural or founded on a false etymology. Aben Ezra speaks of some as 
having made it a denominative firom Wp, meaning "I will do it in a 
moment." Kimchi strangely says that ^''Ipp "TlN? may mean in the presence 
qf the Genfiles ; a suggestion which savours of rabbinical reluctance to 
believe in the conversion of the world to God. As speeimens of exegesis 
oh the most contracted scale, it may be mentioned that Piscator under- 
stands by laiv, in this verse, Gyrus's decree for the restoration of the Jew- 
ish exiles, and by light the knowledge of this great event among the nations ; 

' whereas Grotius explains judgment to mean penal inflictions on the Baby- 
lonians, and light the evidence thereby affisrded that Jehovah was the trae 
God. The groundless and injtirious protrasion of the Babylonish exile as 
the great theme of the prophecy is here abandoned even by Kimchi and 
Abarbenel, although they refer the promise to the advent of Messiah as still 
futm-e. ' The simple proposition that the world can be converted only by 
a revelation, admits no more of being thus restricted than any of the spiri- 
tual promises and prophecies contained in the New Testament. 

5. Near (is) my righteousness, i. e. the exhibition of it in the changes 
previonsly promised and threatened. Near, as often elsewhere in the pro- 
phecies, is an indefimite expression which describes it simply as approach- 
ing, and as actually near to the perceptions of the Prophet, or to any one 
who occupies the same point of vision. — Goneforth is my salvation. Not 
only is the purpose formed, and the decree gone forth, but the event itself, 
in the sense just explained, may be described as past or actually passiag. 
Hitzig, however, understands 6*^J to mean- " it goes forfch firom my mouth," 
as in chap. xlviii. 3, Iv. 11. TJmbreit agrees with Yitringa in supposing 
an allusion to the rising of the sun (Ps. xix. 6, 7), or, as Gesenius sug- 
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gests, to the dawning of tlie day (chap. xlvii. 11); while Ewald and 
Knobel understand it as referring to tlie springing or incipient germination 
of plants, wliich is properly expressed by TSO^i (chap. xlii. 9), the two 
verbs being elsewhere used as parallels in this sense (Job v. 6). But none 
of these ingenious explanations is so natural as that whieh gives K^t the 
same sense as in the preceding verse, viz. that of issuing or going forth 
from Grod (conceived as resident in heaven or in Zion) to the heathen 
world. — And my arms shall Judge tlie nations. As the foregoiag clause 
contains a promise, some interpreters suppose it to be necessary to give 
judge the favourable sense of vindicating, righting (as in chap. i. 17, 28), 
or at least the generic one of ruling (as ia 1 Sam. viii. 5). But nothiag can 
be more in keeping with the usage of the Scriptures, and of this book in 
particular, than the simultaneous exhibition of God's justice in his treatment 
both of Mends and foes. (Compare chap. i. 27.) There is no objection, 
therefore, to Jarchi's explanation of the verb as meaning here to punish; 
this at least may be included as a part of the idea which it was intended 
to express. — J. D. Michaelis, supposing the construction of J^ll? (which is 
feminine) with a masculine verb to be ungrammatical, proposes, by a 
change of punctuation, to connect the one with what precedes, and then to 
read, tJie nations shall tejudged. This hypercriticism provokes Gesenius 
to convict its author of deficiency in Hebrew grammar, which he does by 
shewing that in Gen. xlix. 24 and Dan. xi. 31 this form of the plural is 
construed as a mascuUne, to which he adds a hke use of the singular itself 
ia Isa. xvii. 5. For me shall the islands wait, i. e. for me they must wait, 
until I reveal myself they must remain in darkness. (See above, on chap. 
. xlii. 4.) Here again, as in chaps. xli. 1, xlii. 4, &c., D'?'? is explained to 
mean lands, distant lands, coasts, distant coasts, western lands, Europe, 
Northern Asia, and Asia Miaor. As in all the former instances, however, 
the usual sense of islands is entirely appropriate, as a poetieal or repre- 
sentative expression for countries in general, with more particular reference 
to those across the sea. — Aiid in my arm they shall hope, i. e. in the exer- 
cise of my almighty power. As in chap. xHi. 6, the sense is not so much 
that they shall exercise a feeling of trust, but that this wilJ be their only 
hope or dependence. To be enlightened, they must wait for my revela- 
tion ; to be saved, for the exertion of my power. It is not descriptive, 
therefore, of the feelings of the nations after the way of salvation is made 
known to them, but of their helpless and desperate condition until they 
hear it. True to their favourite hypotheses, Piscator understands by 
islands the Israehtish captives in Assyria, G-rotius the Persians residing on 
the sea-coast who were not idolaters ! Knobel, with equal confidence and 
equal reason, makes the verse refer to the downfall of Croesus and the 
conquests of Gyrus. 

6. Haise to ihe heavens your eyes, and look unto the earth ieneath. A 
similar form of address occurs above, in chap. xl. 26. (Gompare Gen, 
.XV. 5.) Heaven and earth are here put, as in many other places, for the 
whole frame of nature. The next clause explains why they are called upon 
to look. For the heavens like smoke are dissolved or driven away. The verb 
in this form occm'S nowhere else, and the interpreters have tried in vain to 
derive its meaning here from other cognate forms of the same root, which 
all have reference to salting (from the primitive noun n?D, salt). So 
Symmachus in this place, akiaoxxsi. But this, aceording to analogy, would 
rather imply perpetuity than its opposite. The link between them may 
consist in the idea of reducing to powder or minute dust by trituration, 
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which is equally appropriate to salt, and to tiie dissolution of any solid sub- 
stance. Most -writers give tliis verb a future sense (or a present one as an 
evasive substitute), because the real future foUows ; but for this very reason 
it may be presumed that the writer used distinct forms to express distinct 
ideas, and that he first gives a vivid description of the dissolution as already 
past, and then foretells its consummation as still fature. — And the earth 
like the gaiinent (which grows old) shall groio old (or icear out). The same 
comparison occurs above in chap. 1, 9, and serves to identify the passages 
as parts of one continued composition. And its inhdbitant shall die, 
|5"iO?. This is a difficult expression. Cocceius alone proposes three dis- 
tinct interpretations, all peculiar to himself. In his version he translates 
the phrase nt quivis, which appears to mean " like anybody else." But in 
his commentary he suggests that it may possibly mean quemadtnodum probns, 
making 13 an adjective, and supposing an allusion to the death of the 
righteous, as described in chap. Ivii. 1, 2. His third supposition is that 
this is a case pf aposiopesis, or interrupted construction, andthat the writer 
iirst says tltey shall die like — but before the comparison is finished ends by 
saying so— as if he pointed to the spectacle before him. — Samuel Luzzatto 
makes the phrase mean in an instant, strictly in the time required to say 
J?, which he compares to the German phrase, in einem Nu. Apart from 
these ingenious notions, there are only two interpretations of the phrase 
which are entitled to notice. The first takes both words in their ordinary 
sense, and understands the whole as an intensive expression just so or 
exactly so. This seems to be the sense intended by the Septuagint (wtf-ffsg 
ravra) and Vulgate {sicut h<sc), although they adhere less closely to the 
form of the origiaal than Schmidius {sieut sic) and Euckert {so ivie so). 
The only other recent versions whieh retain this sense are those of Barnes and 
Henderson. Noyes and the modem Germans all adopt the opinion of De 
Dieu, Gussetius, and Vitringa, that 13 is the singular of 0*33, the word 
translated lice in thehistory of IJie plagues of Egypt (Exod. viii. 12, 13), but 
explained by the later lexicographers to mean a kind of stinging gnat. 
Supposing the essential idea to be that of a contemptible animalcule, 
Vitringa renders it instar vermicuU, Lowth still more freely Uke the vilest 
insect. Noyes simply says likeflies, which searcely expresses the compari- 
son supposed by these writers to have been intended. It is not impossible 
that this rngenious but fanciftd translation will yet be abandoned in its tum 
by most interpreters for that recommended by analogy and usage, as weH 
as by the testimony of the ancient versions. The inhahitants shall die like 
a gnat, is a meaning which, in order to be purchased at so dear a rate, 
ought to possess some marked superiority above the old one, they shall like- 
ivise perish, to whieh there may possibly be an allusion in our Saviour's 
words recorded in Luke xiii. 3, 5. — The contrast to this general destruction 
is contained in the last clause. — Jnd my salvation to eternity shall le, and 
my righteousness shall not he hroken, i. e. shall not cease from being what it 
is, in which sense the same verb is evidently used by Isaiah elsewhere 
(chap. vii. 8). In this, as in many other cases, salvation and righteousness 
are not synonymous, but merely correlative as cause and effect. (See 
above, on ehap. xlii. 6.) The only question as to this clause is whether it 
is a hypothetical or absolute proposition. If the former, then the sense is 
that untn (or even if) the-frame of nature be dissolved, the justlce and 
fialvation of Jehovah shall remain unshaken. This explanation is preferred 
by Joseph Kimchi, Rosenmiiller, Gesenius, and Maurer. The other inter- 
. pretation understands the first clause as a positive and independent declara- 
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tion that the heavens and earth shall be dissolved, which YitriQga 
Tinderstands to mean that the old economy shall cease, while others giye 
these words their literal meaning. All these hypotheses are reconcileable 
by making the first clause mean, as simUar expressions do mean elsewhere, 
that the most estraordinary changes shall be witnessed, moral and physical; 
but that amidst them all this one thing shall remain unchangeable, the 
righteousness of God as displayed in the salvation of his people. (See 
chaps. xl. 8, Ixv. 17 ; Mat. v. 18 ; 1 John ii. 17.) Knobel thinks that the 
aheient prophets actually looked for a complete revolution in the face of 
nature, coetaneous and eoincident with the moral and spiritual changes 
which they foretold. 

7. Hea7'hen iinio me, ye that hnow righteoxisness, peojple [with) my law in 
their heart ; fear not the reproach of men, and hy their scoffs he not hrohen 
(in spirit, i. e. terrified). The distinction here implied is still that between 
the righteous and the wicked as the two great classes of mankind. Those 
who are described in ver. 1 as seehing after righteousness are here said to 
hnow it, i. e. know it by experience. Vitringa and Gesenius explain the 
Hebrew verb as meaniag love ; but this is an arbitrary substitution of what 
may be considered as impHed for what is really expressed. The presence 
of the law in the heart denotes not mere affection for it, but a correct appre- 
hension of it, as the heart in Hebrew is put for the whole mind or sovl ; it 
is therefore a just parallel to hnowing in the other member of the clause. — 
The opposite class, or those who know not what is right, and wbo have not 
G-od's law in their hearfc, are comprehended under the generic title man, 
with particular reference to Ihe derivation of the Hebrew word from a root 
meaning to be weak or sickly, so that its application here suggests the idea 
of their fi-ailty and mortahty, as a sufficient reason why God's people 
shouldnot be afraid of them. 

8. For lilie the (moth-eaten) garment shall the moth devour them, and lihe 
the (worm-eaten) ii;ool shall the ivonn devour them. ; and my righteousness to 
eternity shall he, and my salvation to an age of ages. The same contrast 
between God's immutability, and the brief duration of his enemies, is pre- 
sented in chap. 1. 9, and in ver. 6 above. 

9. Axcalie, aicahe, put on.strength, arm of Jehovah ; awaTce, as (in the) days 
of old, the ages of eternities ; art mt thou the same that hewedRahal in pieces, 
ihat uouaded the serpent or dragon ? • The Septuagint makes Jerusalem the 
object of address, in which it is followed by some modern writers, who sup- 
pose the arm ofjehovah to be mentioned as a synonyme, or figurative para- 
phrase of the strength with which she is eshorted to invest herself. This 
addition would, however, be at once so harsh and so gratuitous, that most 
interpreters appear to acquiesce in the more obvious explanation of the 
words as addressed directly to the arm of Jehovah as the symbol of his 
power. Gesenius's idea, that Jehovah thus calls upon bis own arm to wake, 
is as unnatural as Vitriaga's supposition of a chorus of saints or doctors. 
The only probable hypothesis is that which puts the words into the mouth 
of the people, or of the prophet as theu' rej)resentative. The verse is then 
a highly figurative, but by no means an obscure, appeal to the former exer- 
tion of that power, as a reason for its renewed exertion in the present case. 
The particular example cited seems to be the overthrow of Egypt, here de- 
scribed by the enigmatical name Bahab, for the origin and sense of which see 
vol. i. p. 475. The same thing is probably intended by the parallel term 1*39, 
whether this be understood to mean an aq[uatic monster in the general, or 
more specifically the crocodile, the natural and immemorial emblem of Egypt» 
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10. Art not tJiou tlie same tliat driecl tJie sea, the waters pf the great deep, 
that placed the depths of the sea (as) a toay for the passage of reieemed ones ? 
The allusion to the overtlarow of Egypt is. carried oiit and completed by a 
distiact mention of the miraculous passage of tlie Eed Sea, The interro- 
gative form of the sentence is equivalent to a direct affirmation thatit is the 
same arm, or in other words, that the same power which destroyed the 
Egyptians for the sake of Israel still exists, and may again be eserted for 
a similar purpose. The confidence that this will be done is expressed some- 
what abruptly in the next verse. 

11. Andthe ransomed of Jehovah shallreturn andcome toZion with shout- 
ing, and everlasting joy upon their head; gladness and joy shall overtahe {them), 
sorroio and sighing have fled away. The same words occur in chap. xxxv. 10, 
except that ^y^Wl is there written in its usual form, without the final J, and 
that -"103 is preceded by the Yav conversive. Some manuscripts exhibit the 
same readiug here, and the difference might be considered accidental, but 
for the fact that such variations are often made intentionally. See p. 42. 

12. I, I am he that comforteth you; who art thou, that thou shotildst le 
afraid ofman (icho) is to die, and of the son of man who {as) grass is to le 
given? The important truth is here reiterated, that Jehovah is not only 
the deliverer, but the sole deliverer of his people, and^as the necessary con- 
sequence, that they have not only no need bufc no right to be afraid, which 
seems to be the force of the interrogation, Who art thou that thou shouldst 
be afraid? or still more literally, Who art thou and thou hast heen afraid? 
i. e. consider who is thy protector, and then recoUect that thou hast been 
afiraid. The etymological import of EJ^iJ^? is rendered still more prominent 
in this case by the addition of the word n-ID*, before which a relative may 
be supplied in order to conform it to our idiom, although the original con- 
struction is rather that of a complete but parenthetical proposition. " Airaid 
of man (he shall die), and of the son of man (as grass he shall be given)." 
This last verb is commonly explained as if simply equivalent to he shall he 
or shall become, which is hardly consistent with its usage elsewhere. Some 
adhere more closely to the strict sense by supposiug it to mean he shall be 
given up, abandoned to destruction. There is no need of supposing a 
grammatical ellipsis of the preposition |, since the relation of resemblance 
is in many cases suggested by a simple apposition, as in the English phrase, 
he reigns a sovereign. On the comparison itself, see above, chap. xl. 6. 

13. And hast forgoften Jehovah thy Maher, spreading the heavens and 
founding the earth, and hast tremhled continually all tlie day, from hefore the 
wrath of the oppressor as he made ready to destroy? And icliere is (now) the 
ivrath of the oppressor? The form of expression in the first clause makes it 
still more clear, that the statement in ver. 12 is not merely hypothetical 
but historical, implying that they had actually feared man and forgotten 
God. The epi^hets added to G-od's name are not merely ornamental, much 
less superfluous, but strictly appropriate, because suggestive of almighty 
power, which ensured the performanee of his promise and the effectual 
protection of his people. — ContinuaUy all the day is an emphatic pleonasm, 
such as is occasionally used in every language. — From before is a common 
Hebrew idiom for because of, on account of, but may here be taken in its 
strict sense as expressive of alarm and flight before an enemy. (See chap. 
ii. 19.)' — Some render 1^^3 as if, to which there are two objections : fiirst, 
the want of any satisfactory authority from usage ; and secondly, the faet 
that the words then imply that no such attempt has really been made. As 
if he could destroy would be appropriate enough, because it is merely an 
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indirect denial of Hs power to do so ; but il cannot be iutended to deny 
tliat lie had aimed at it. — t^is is particularly used in refcrence to tlie pre- 
paration of the bow for shooting by tbe adjustment of tbe arrow on the 
string ; some suppose tbat it specifically' signifies the act of taking aim. 
(Ps. vii. 13, xi. 2, xxi. 13.) — The question at the close implies tbat the 
wrath is at an end, and tbe oppressor himself vanished. We have no au- 
thority for limiting this reference to any particular historical event. It is 
as if he had said, How often have you trembled wben your oppressors 
threatened to destroy you, and where are they now ? Beck absurdly ima- 
gines that the writer bere betrays himself as writing^ affcer tbe event wbicb 
be affeets to foretell. — Ewald seems to make JTin^n a denominative from 
JTl^, meaning to send to hell {in die Holle zu senden) ; but this, althougb 
it strengthens the expression, seems to do it at tbe cost of philological 
exactuess. 

14. ITe hastens howing to he loosed, and Jie shall not die in the pit, and his 
bread shall notfail. The essential idea is that of liberation, but with some 
obscurity in the expression. Some give to H]^'^ here and in chap. Ixiii. 1 
the sense of marchmg, wbicb would bere be appropriate, but could not be 
so easily reconciled with the otber cases where tbe word occurs. The mo- 
dern lexicographers appear to be agreed tbat the radical meaning of the 
verb is that of bending, either backward (as in chap. Ixiii. 1) or downward 
(as in Jer. xlviii. 12, and bere). The latest versions aceordingly explain it 
as a poetical description of the prisoner bowed down xmder cbains. With 
still more exactness it may be translated as a participle qualifying tbe in- 
definite subject of the verb at the beginning. There is, bowever, no objec- 
tion to the usual construction of tbe word as a noun ; tbe sense remains the 
same in eitber case. — Tbe next clause is sometimes taken as an indirect 
subjunctive proposition, that he shoiild not die ; but it is best to make it a 
direct affirmation that he shall not. Ewald gives nn^ a sense correspond- 
iug to that of the verb ia the preceding verse, and renders tbe entire pbrase 
for hell, i. e. so as to descend into it. If tbe noun be taken in tbis sense, 

or in the kindred one of grave, the preposition cannofc mean in, a sense, 
moreover, not agreeable to usage. _ Tbose who give it that sense here are 
under tbe necessity of making 7\T\^ mean the dungeon, which is a frequent 
sense of tbe analogous term ^13. But whetber tbe pbrase in question mean 
for hell, or for tlie grave, or in the pit, or to destruction, tbe general sense 
is still tbat tbe captive shall not perish in captivity. Tbis general promise 
is then rendered more specific by the assm-ance that he shall not starve 
to death, which seems to be the only sense that can be put upon the last 
clause. 

15. And I {am) Jehovah thy God, rousing the sea, and then ifs waves 
roar; Jehovah of hosts (is) his name. Another appeal to the power of 
God as a pledge for the performance of bis promise. VT^ has been under- 
stood in two directly opposite senses, that of stilling and tbat of agitating. 
The first is strongly recommended by tbe not unfrequent use of the deri- 
vative conjugations in tbe sense of quieting or being quiet. The other 
rests upon an Arabic analogy, confinned, bowever, by the context, as 
•IJ^ri?^ must indicate a consequence {and then or so that), and not an ante- 
cedent [yohen they roar), as explained by tbe writers who take VT^ in tbe 
sense of stilling, and even by Gesenius, who gives that verb the sense of 
frigbtening. Some of tbe older writers seem to have regarded ^51 as a 
transposition for "1^5, rebuking, a word often used to express tbe divine 
control over nature, and especially the sea. (See above, cbap. xvii. 13.) 
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16. And IJiave puf my %vords in thy mo%it\ and in the shadow of iny 
hand Ihave hid thee, to plant the heavens, and to found the earth, and to say 
to ZioJi, Thou art my jpeojole. Tliat tliese "words are not addressed to Zion 
or tlie church is evident, because iu tlie last clause slie is spoken of in the 
third person, and addressed in the next yerse mth a sudden change to the 
feminine form from the masculine, which is here used. That it is not the 
Prophet, may be readily iaferred from the nature of the work deseribed in 
the second clause. The only remaining supposition is, that the Messiah is 
the object of address, and that his work or mission is here described, viz. 
to plant the heavens, i. e. to estabhsh them, perhaps with allusion to the 
erection of a tent by the iDserfcion of its stakes in the ground. There is no 

need of reading nilD^^, as Lowth does, since the usage of the Scriptures is 
rather in favour of variation than of scrupulous transcription. The whole 
clause is equivalent to creating a new ivorld, which must here be taken in a 
figurative sense ; because the literal creation, as a thing aheady past, would 
here be inappropriate, especially when foUowed by the words, to say to 
Zion, Thou art imj people. Nothing is gained by referring the infinitives io 
God himself, as Eosenmiiller does ; because the person here addressed is 
stili described as the instrument, if not as the efficient agent. The new 
ereation thus aimounced can only mean the reproduction of the church in 
a new form, by what we usually call the change of dispensations. The 
outward economy should all be hew, and yet fche identifcy of the ehosen 
people should remain unbroken. For he whom God had called to plant 
new heavens and to found a new earth, was likewise commissioned to say 
to Zion, Thou arfc still my people. 

17. This may be considered a confcinuation of the address begun at the 
end of the precediag verse. The same voice which there said, Thou art 
my 2)sople, may be here supposed to say, Rouse thyseJf! rotise thyself! 
Arise, Jerusalem ! (thou) who hast drunk at the hand of Jehovah the cup of 
his wrath ; tlie boui of the cup of reeling thoit hast drunlc, thou liast wrung 
(or suched) out, i. e. drunk ifcs very dregs. Some of the rabbins give the 
sense of dregs to Hiyai^ itself. The ancient versions either overlook ifc, or 
explain it to mean a cerfcain kind of cnp. The modern writers are disposed 
to regard it as a pleonastic expressioa, similar to gollet-cup. According 
to its probable etymology, as traceable in Hebrew and Arabie, the word 
denotes the convex surface of a cup or bowl, while 013 is properly the area 
or space within. The cup is of coiu:se put for its contents, a natural figare 
for anything administered or proffered by a higher . power. (Compare 
Jer. XXV. 15, 16, xlix, 12, li. 7, Lam. iv. 21, Obad. 16, Ezek. xxiii. 34, 
Bev. xiv. 10.) 

18. There is no guide to her (or no one leading her) of all the sons she has 
Irought forth, and no one grasping her handof all the sons she.has Irought wp. 
.From addressing Zion in the second persoii, he now proceeds to speak of 
her in the third. This verse is not so much deseriptive of unnatural 
abandonment as it is of weakness. The sense is not that no one will, but 
that no one can proteet or guide her. Some infcerpreters suppose the 
figure of a drunken person to be still contmued. J. T>. Michaehs even 
goes so far as to translate the first words of the verse, ISlo one brings fier 
a drink of icater. This isno doubt founded on the usual application of 
this verb to the watering of flocks, from which is deduced the secondary 
sense of guidance in general. Hengstenberg gives to it, wherever it occurs, 
the sense of fostering or nourishing. (See above, on chap. xl. 11.) The 
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mother and tlie sons, L e. the people, collectively and individually, are dis- 
tinguished only by a figure of speech. 

19. £ot7i tJiose tJiings are lefaUing (or alout to lefaliytJiee: toJio will 
mourn for tJiee? Wasting and ruin, famine and sicord: wJio {l)ut)IwiU 
comfort tJiec? A difficulty here is the mention of tivo tJiings ia the first 
elause, foUowed by an enumeration of foiir in the second. Some suppose 
the two things to refer to -what precedes, others to -wastirg and ruin only. 
Grotius, thinks that wasting and famine, ruin and sword, are to he com- 
hined as synonymes. The modem -writers understand the second phrase 
as an explanation or specification of the first. As if he had said, wasting 
and ruin (such as are produced by) famine and the sivord. The last words 
of the verse, strictly translated, mean, wTio I will comfort tliee. The Tar- 
gum limits the interrogation to the fixst word, and supposes the others to 
eontain the answer. The same construction is given by Henderson, WJio? 
I myselfwill comfort tJiee. A much greater number of interpreters inclu^e 
the whole in the interrogation, and either give the verb a subjunctive form, 
icJw am I that I sliould comfoH iliee? or take ''P as an adverb, how sJiaU I 
comfort tJiee ? Hitzig, by tvhom [i. e. by what example of similar or greater 
sufiering) shaU I comfort tJx.ee? Still a diJfferent construction, although 
yielding substantially the same sense, is adopted above, in the translation 
of the verse. The general meaning evidently is, that her grief was beyond 
the reach of any human comforter. 

20. Thy sons were faint (or helpless). This explains why they did not 
come to her assistanee. — They lie at tlie head of dll tJie streets. A conspi- 
euous place is evidently meant, but whether the corners or the higher part 
of an xmeven street, is a question of small moment. — Like a wild huU in a 
net, i. e. utterly unable to exert theu* strength. The Hebrew word i^^iP^ is 
no doubt identical with the I^^B of Deut. xiv. 5, and therefore mtist denote 
an animal. The ancient versions favour its identity with the oi-ya;, a species 
of antelope or wild goat. G-esenius gives this explanation in his Lexicon, 
but here translates it stag (Hirsch). The common version {wild buU) is de- 
rived from the Targum, and is sufficient to convey the writer's meaning by 
suggesting the idea of a wild animal rendered entirely powerless. The 
extraordinary version given in the Septuagint, ffivrXiov tj/ils(p&ov, a Jialf-cooJced 
heet, owes its origin, no douht, to some coincidence of form or sound between 
the obscure Hebrew word and an Egyptian one, with which the translator 
was familiar. The cognate form in Deuteronomy is rendered, in the same 
version, but no doubt by a difierent hand, 'i^vya. The precise sense of the 
Hebrew phrase appears to be, lilce an oryx of net, or a net oryx, i. e. an 
ensnared one ; but the sense may be best expressed in EngHsh by supply- 
ing the local preposition (in a net). Knobel supposes a particular allusion 
to the faintness produced by hunger, and refers to several passages ia 
Jeremiah, especiaUy to Lam. ii. 19, which is no doubt imitated from the 
one before us. — The true cause of their lying thus is given in the last 
clause. FiUed (i. e. drunk, as Ewald explains it) witJi the wratJi of JeJiovah, 
ilie rebvke qf tJiy God. In Hebrew usage nny^ approaches to the strong 
sense curse, and is so ti^anslated by Gesenius. The expression thy God is 
emphatic, and suggests that her sufferings proceeded from the ahenation of 
her own divine protector. This verse is iaeorrectly applied by Yitringa to 
the siege of the ancient Jerusalem, whereas it is a figurative representation 
of the helplessness of Zion or the Church, when partially forsaken for a 
time by her oflfended Head. 

21. TJierefore pray hear tJiis, tJiou suffering one, and drunJcen, lut not 
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wUh wine. The antitliesis in the last clause is to be completed from the 
context. Not with wine, but with the -wrath of God, which had ahready 
been described as a cup of reeling ox into^c&iion. The same negative 
expression is employed in chap. xxix. 9. The Tai'gum supplies from 
distress. Kimehi inserts tJie wratli of God. Jarchi supposes an ellipsis of 
something else ("iHS? "in), and thus accounts for the construct form of the 
participle. But the Michlal Jophi explains it more correctlj as an instance 
of the idiomatic use of the construcfc for the absolute, in cases where a very 
intimate relation is to be expressed. Vitringa carries out his favourite 
method of interpretation, by explaining this verse as addressed specifically 
to the ancient church, when recovering from the perseeutions of Antioohus 
Epiphanes : a Hmitation which might just as well be made in reference to 
any of the general encouragements of true believers which the word of God 
contaias. , :.^ 

22. TJms saitJi thy Lord, Jehovah, ancl thy GoA — he will defend (or 
avenge) his people — Behold, I have tahen from thy hand the ciip of reeling (or 
intoxication) the howl ofthe cup ofmyfury; thou shalt not add {conti^me or 
repeat) to drinTc it any more (or again). Even Knobel is eompelled to 
admit that the writer has reference less to the place than to the people of 
Jerusalem, and even to this only as the representative of the entire nation ; 
a concession which goes far to confirm the explanation of the " Zion " of 
these prophecies whieh has been abeady given. — ^lt is usual to explain 
"l©y inj as a relative clause (ivho pleads the cause of his people) ; but it is 
srmpler, and at the same time more in accordance with the genius of the 
language, to regard it as a brief but complete parenthetical proposition. 
The same character is often ascribed elsewhere to Jehovah. See chaps. 
i. 17, ^xxxiv. 8, xH. 11, xlix. 25.) — As the cup was the cup of God's wrath, 
not of man's, so God himself is represented as withdrawing it from the 
sufferer's hps, when its purpose is accomplished. 

.2Z.And put it into the hand ofthose that affiicted thee, that said to thy 
soul, Bow down and we will (or that we may) pass over ; and thou didst lay 
thy lacJc as the ground, and as the street for . the passengers. Ewald and 
Umbreit agree with Secker and Lowth in reading "^JiiD thy oppressors, as in 
chap. xlix. 26, on the alleged authority of the ancient versions, which 
would be wholly iasufficient if the fact were so, and Kocher has clearly 
shewn that it is not. The common reading is confirmed, moreover, by the 
use of ri5in in Lam. i. 12. — To thy soul is explained by Gesenius and 
others as a mere periphrasis for to thee. Yitringa supposes the expression 
to be used because the body could not be bowed down in the manner 
here described without a previous bowing of the mind. But the true 
explanation is no doubt that given by Hengstenberg in his exposition 
of Ps. iii. 3; viz., that this form of speech always implies a strong 
and commonly a painful affection of the mind in the object of address. 
Who said to thy soid is then equivalent to saying, who distressed thy 
soul by saying. The last clause is commonly explained as a proverbial, 
or at least a metaphorical description of extreme humihation, although 
history affords instances of literal humiliation in this form. Such is the 
treatment of Yalerian by Sapor, as deseribed by Lactantius and AureKus 
Yictor ; with which may be compared the conduct of Sesostris to his royal 
captives, as described by Diodorus, and that of Pope Alexander III. to the 
Emperor Frederic, as recorded by the Italian historians. For Scriptural 
parallels, see Joshua x. 24, and Judges i. 7. — If we had any right or 
reason to restricfc this prediction to a siagle period . or event, the most 
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obTioTis would be tbe bumiliation of tbe ChaMees, wbo are threatened with 
the cup of G-od's wrath in Jer. xxv. 26. Yet Yitringa sets this application 
aside upon the ground that Israel drank of the same cup afterwards, and 
understands the verse of the deliverance of the Jews from their Macedonian 
oppressors by the valour of the Maceabees. To the obvious objection that 
even tbis was not a final deliverance, he ingeniously repUes that all the 
promises to Israel extend only to the end of the old dispensation ; an 
assumption which confounds the Jewish nation with the Israel of God, the 
church or chosen people, which continued to exist under every change of 
dispensation and economy, and, notwithstanding all its fluctuations and 
vicissitudes, shall ultimately be for ever rescued by the same hand which 
destroys its enemies. This is the simple substance of the promise in the 
verse before us, which includes withoxit specifically signifying all that has 
been thus represented as its meaning. 


CHAPTEE LIL 

HowEVER low the natural Israel may sink, the true church shall become 
more glorious than ever, being freed from the impurities connected with 
her former state, ver. 1. This is described as a captivity, from which she 
is exhorted to escape, ver. 2. Her emancipation is the fruit of God's 
gratuitous compassion, ver. 3. As a nation she has suffered long enough, 
vers. 4, 5. The day is coming when the Israel of God shall know in whom 
they have beheved, ver. 6. The herald of the new dispensation is described 
as already visible upon the mountains, ver. 7. The watchmen of Zion 
hail their coming Lord, ver. 8. The very ruins of Jerusalem are sum- 
moned to rejoice, ver. 9. The glorious change is witnessed by the whole 
world, ver. 10. The true church, or Israel of God, is exhorted to come 
outof Jewry, ver. 11. This exodus is likened to the one from Egypt, but 
described as even more auspicious, ver. 12. Its great leader the Messiah, 
as the Servant of Jehovah, must be and is to be exalted, ver. 13. And 
this exaltation shall bear due proportion to the humiliation which preceded 
it, vers. 14, 15. 

1. Awalce, mvalce, put on thy strength, Zion ! Put on thy garments 
of heauty, Jerusalem, the Soly City ! For no more shall there add (or 
continue) to come into thee an. uncircumcised and unclean (person). The 
encouraging assurances of the foregoing context are now followed by a sum- 
mons similar to that in chap. li. 17, but in form approaching nearer to the 
apostrophe in chap. li. 9. — Yitringa objects to the version awake, on the 
ground that it was not a state of sleep from which she was to rouse herself. 
This is true so far as literal slumber is concemed ; but sleep is one of the 
most natural and common figures for a despondent lethargy. The essential 
idea is, no doubt, that of rousing or arising, which Gesenius and the later 
Germans express by an interjection meaning iip {auf! aiif!). The same 
writers give to ty, in this as in many other cases, the factitious sense of 
beauty, glory, simply on account of the parallelism. This is a gratuitdus 
weakening of the sense ; for beauty and beaiity is eertainly much less than 
heauly and strength. To put on strength is a perfectly intelligible figure 
for resuming strength or taking courage, and is therefore entirely appro- 
priate in this connection ; while the other meaning is not only less agreeable 
to usage, but excluded by the clear analogy of chap. h. 9, where the sense 
of strenyth is universally admitted. It might be objected that the sense is 
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there determined by tlie nse of tlie word arm, if the meamng strength "were 

a rare and doubtftil one ; but since it is confessedly the usual and proper 

one, the case referred to merely confirms the strict interpretation, which is 

here retained by Ewald {Macht). — That the city is here addressed only as 

a symbol of the nation, is certain from the next verse ; so that Hatzig is 

compelled to assume two different objeets of address, in utter violation of 

analogy and taste. — Beautiful garments is by most interpreters regarded as 

a general expression meaning fine clothes or holiday dresses ; but some 

suppose a speeial allnsion to a widow's weeds (2 Sam. xiv. 2), or to prison- 

garments (2 Kings xxv. 29). It is a bold but not unnatural idea of Knobel, 

that the Prophet here resumes the metaphor of chap. xlix. 18, where Zion's 

children are compared to bridal omaments. — The Holy City, literally city 

of holiness, an epithet before applied to Zion (chap. xlviii. 2), and denoting 

her pecuHar consecration and that of her people, to the service of Jehovah. 

(Compare Dan. viii. 24.) Henceforth the name is to be more appropriate 

than ever, for the reason given in the last clause. The meaning of ^*pl*, 

when foilowed by the fature, is precisely equivalent to the more usual con- 

struction with the infinitive, of which we have an instance in chap. li. 22, — 

Uncircumcised is an expression borrowed from the ritual law, and signifying 

unclean. That it is not here used in its strict sense, is intimated by the 

addition of the general term i^Pp. The restriction of these epithets to the 

Babylonians is purely arbitrary, and intended to meet the objection that 

Jerusalem was not free from heathen iatrusion affcer the exile. The same 

motive leads Yitringa to explain the promise as addressed to the Jewish 

Church, after its deliveranee from the insults and oppressions of Antioehus 

Epiphanes. The Jews refer it to a future period, and the Germans easily 

dispose of it as a visionary expectation which was never realised. Thus 

Beck explains it as a prophecy that all mankind should be converted to 

Judaism, which is a virtual concession of the truth of the interpretation 

above given. The question is not materially varied by substitating coms 

against for come into. The true solution is the one above suggested, 

namely, that the words contain a general promise of exemption from the 

contaminating presence of the impure and unworthy, as a part of the 

blessedness and glory promised to God's people, as the end and solace of 

their various trials. 

2. Shake thyselffrom. the dust, arise, sit, Jerusalem. ! loose the hands of 
thy neck, captive daughter Zion (or of Zion) l The dust from which she 
is to free herself by shaking it off, is either that in which she had been sit- 
ting as a moumer (chap. iii. 26, xlvii. 1 ; Job ii. 13), or that which, in 
token of her grief, she had sprinHed on her head ( Job ii. 12). — ^Koppe and 
Hitzig make '?lp a noun, meaning captivity or captives collectively, like the 
corresponding feminine n*5^ in the other clause. KosenmiilIer's objection, 
that ^?^ would in that case havie a conjunctive aceent, is declared by 
Hitzig to be groundless, and is certainly inconclusive. A more serious 
objection is the one made by Gesenius, that *?ip is always masculine, and 
wonld not therefore agree with the feminine verb 'P-lp. Hitzig's reply, that 
^l^, as a collective, may be here used as a feminine, is not only wholly 
gratuitous but utterly precluded by the existence of a distinct feminine 
form and its occurrence in this very sentence. Because feminines have 
sometimes a collective sense, it does not follow that a masculiae, when used 
collectively, becomes a feminine, least of all when a feminine form exists 
already. Among the writers who explain it as a verb, there is a difference 
voL. n. s 
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of judgment with respeet to tlie meaniDg of the esliortation, dt ! The com- 
mon English version, sit down, till explained, suggests an idea directly 
opposite to that intended. G-esenius, on the contrary, makes it mean sit 
ujj, in opposition to a pre^dous reeumbent posture. To this it may be 
objected, that the verb is elsewhere absolutely used in the sense oisitting 
down, especially in reference to sitting on the ground as a sign of grief ; 
and also, that the other verb does not merely quaHfy.this, but expresses a 
distinct idea, not merely that of rising, but that of standing up, 'wiach is in- 
consistent "with an exhortation to sit up, immediately ensuing. Ewald, Um- 
breit, and Knobel, therefore agree mth Yitringa and Lowth in adopting 
the interpretation of the Targum, sit upon thy throne, hom "which she is 
. supposed to have been previously cast down.— The textual reading •'inJiiaj^n 
• may be either a preterite or an imperative. In the former case, the Hithpael 
must have a passive sense, tlie hands qf thy nech are loosed, or have loosed 
themselves. In the other case, the words may be considered as addressed 
to the bands themselves {be loosed), which is hardly compatible, however, 
with the use of the second person in thy neck ; or the object of address 
. may be the captives, which is equally at variance with the foUowing siagular, 
captive daughter of Zion. The marginal reading *nJp2J^n preserves both 
the paraUeHsm and the syntax, ahd is therefore regarded as the true text 
by Ewald and Knobel with the older writers. The latter, foUowed by 
EosenmuUer, suppose an eUipsis of the preposition/7'o??i. Thus the Eng- 
lish Yersion : loose thyself fromthe hands ofihy necJc. Gresenius andEwald 
make hands the object of the verb, which they explain, not as a strict re- 
flexive, but a modifieation of it, corresponding to the middle voice in Greek. 
Loosefor thyself ihe bands of thy nech. — On the different constructions of 
the phrase |i*V"n5 see under chap. i. 8. — As a whole, the verse is a poetical 
description of the liberation of a female captive from degrading servitude, 
designed to represent the complete emancipation of the church from tyranny 
and persecution. 

3. For thus saith Jehovah, Ye were sold for nougM, and not for money 
shall ye be redeemed. These words are apparently designed to remove two 
difficulties in the way of Israers dehverance, a physical and a moral one. 
The essential meaning is, that it might be effected rightly and easily. As 
Jehovah had received no price for them, he was under no obUgations to 
rehounce his right to them ; and as nothing had been gained by their re- 
jection, so nothing would be lost by their recovery. The only obscurity 
arises from the singular nature of the figure under which the truth is here 
presehted, by the transfer of expressions borrowed from the commercial 
intercourse of men to the free action of the divine sovereignty. The verse, 
as explained above, agrees exactly with the terms of Ps. xUv. 13, notwith- 
standing Hengstenberg's denial (Commentary, in loc). The reference 
to the blood of Christ as infinitely more precious than silver and gold, 
would here be whoUy out of place, where the thing asserted is that they 
shaU be redeemed as they were sold, viz., without any price at aU, not 
merety without sUver and gold. This misconception has arisen from the 
use of analogous expressions in the New Testament in appUcation to a far 
more important subject, the redemption of mankind from everlasting ruin. 
The reflexive meaning given to Dfl'3?P? in the EngUsh Yersion [ye have sold 
yourselves), is not sustained by usage, nor required by the context, either 
here or in Lev. xxv. 39, 47, where Gresenius admits it. (See above, on 
chap. 1. 1.) 

4. For thus saith the Lord Jehovah, Into Egypt went down my people at 
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the first to sojourn there, and Assyria oppressed them for nothing. The 
interpretation of tMs verse and tlie next has been not a little influenced by 
the assumption of one or more strongly marked antitbeses. Tbns some 
writers take it for granted tbat tbe Propbet bere iatended to contrast tbe 
iBgyptian and Assyrian bondage. Tbey aecordingly explain tbe jerse as 
meaning tbat tbe first introdnction of Israel into E^rpt was witbout any 
evil design upon tbe part of tbe Egyptians, wbo did not begin fco oppress 
tbem until tbere arose a king wbo Imew not Josepb (Exod. i. 8), wbereas 
tbe Assyrian deportation of Israel was firom tbe beginning a bigb-banded 
act of tyranny. Anotber antitbeses, maintained by some m connection 
■witb tbe one akeady mentioned, and by otbers m tbe place of it, is tbat 
between nJtJ*N"l2 at the first, and D?^? at the last. A tbird bypothesis sup- 
poses Egypt and Assyria togetber to be bere contrasted witb tbe Babylonian 
tyranny described in tbe next verse. But even bere tbere is a question, 
wbetber tbe comparison bas reference merely to time, and tbe Propbet 
means to say tbat what Jebovah had done he would do again ; or whetber 
there is also a designed antitheses between the former oppressions as less 
aggravated, and the present one as more so. Enobel appears to exclude 
tbe supposition of a contrast altogether, and to understand the passage as 
a chronological enumeration of events, designed to shew how much had 
been endured aheady as a reason why they should endure no more. (Com- 
pare ehap. xl. 2.) In ancient times they were oppressed bytbe Egyptians, 
at a later period by Assyria, and later stUl by Babylonia, whose oppressions 
are suppdsed to bie described in ver. 5, either as akeady suffered, or as an 
object of prophetie foresight. This is the simplest and most natural inter- 
pretation, and is very strongly recommended by the difficulty of defining the 
antithesis intended on the other supposition. Of the pbrase D5^? there 
are tbree iaterpretations. Saadias, Lowth, and Henderson explaia it as a 
particle of time, the opposite of naSJ^Nf r- The objection to this is the want 
of any other case in which the noun is thus applied to time, togetber with 
its firequent use to describe nonentity or nothing. It is no doubt true, as 
Havernick alleges, that the word may as well denote extremity of time as 
of place ; but even tbe latter application is confined to the plural ia the 
frequent formula pN '•DSi?. The argument derived fi-om the paralleHsm is 
of no avail ; becaUse, as we have seen, one of tbe points at issue is the 
question whether niK^NI^ stands opposed to DSN2 or to nny ia the next 
verse. Most writers, therefore, understand it as meaning for nothing or 
without cause, ^. e. imjustly, or as Kimchi expresses it, )>ciD)5 tibZ. Knobel, 
however, makes it strictly synonymous with D3n in ver. 3, and understands 
the clause to mean that the Assyrians had enslaved Israel gratuitously, i. e. 
without paying any price for him, and therefore had no right to him, when 
Ood chose to reclaim him ; which is precisely the idea expressed in the 
foregoing verse. — ^The explanation of Assyria as meaning or including 
Babylonia, though not without authority from usage, is as unnecessary here 
as in various other places where it has been proposed. (See vol. i. p. 
176.) — The unsatisfactory nature of exegetical conclusions drawn from 
doubtful premises is strongly Ulustrated by the fact, that while Gesenius 
argues fi:om this verse that the writer must have lived long affcer the 
Assyrian bondage, since he couples it with that of Egypt as a thiag of 
ancient date, Havernick (Einleitung, ii. 2, p. 187) insists tbat it must have 
been written ia the days of Isaiah, because it contrasts tbe Egyptian anS 
Assyrian bondage as lie first and the last which Israel as a nation had ex- 
perienced._The chief use of such reasonings is to cancel one another. 
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Thougli we may not venture to rest tlie genuineness 'of these prophecies 6n 
such a basis, we may cheerftilly accept the assurance thus afiforded that the 
arguments against it are of no validity. 

5. And now what is tJiere io me here (what have I here), saith Jehovah, 
iliatmy people is taken aioayfor nothing, itsrulers howl, saith Jehovah, and 
continually, all the day, my name is blasphemed f Some understand now 
strictly as meaning at the present time, in opposition to the ancient times 
whentlsrael suffered at the hands of Egypt and Assyria. The same anti- 
thesis may be obtained by giving now a modified sense so as to mean in 
the present case, as distinguished from the two aheady mentioned. It would 
even be admissible to give the now its logical sense as sulbstantially meaning 
since these things are so, although such a departure from the proper import 
of the word is by no means necessary. — ^The other adverb, here, admits of 
no less various explanations. Hitzig and some older writers understand it 
to mean heaven as the customary residence of God. (1 Kings viii. 30.) 
Some suppose it to mean Babylon, while others, with a bolder departure 
from the strict sense, understand it as equivalent to in the present case, 
viz., that of the Babylonian exile ; which, however, even if correct in sub- 
stance, is rather a paraphrase than a translation. — With the meaning put 
upon this adverb varies the interpretation of the whole phrase, what have I 
here ? If here mean in Bahylon, the sense would seem to be, what else 
have I to do here but to free my people ? If it mean in heaven, then the 
question is, what is there to detain me here from going to the reseue of my 
people ? If it mean in the present case, whether this be referred to the 
Babylonish exile or more generally understood, the best explanation of the 
question is the one proposed by Knobel, What have I gained in this case, 
any moi-e than in the others, since my people are still taken from me with- 
. out any compensation ? But Beck supposes it to mean^ how much more 
cause have I to interfere in this case than in any of the others. The con- 
clusion implied, though not expressed, is that in this, as in the other instances 
referred to, a regard to his own honour, melaphorically represented as his 
interest, requires that he should interpose for the deliverance of his people. 
— The next clause likewise has been very variously explained. The most 
extraordinary exposition isj the one preferred by Aben Ezra, which gives 

O^^pD the same sense as in Num. xxi. 27, and explains the whole clause 
thus : their poets howl, i. e. their songs, instead of being joyous have become 
mere lamentations. This ingenious notion is revived by Luzzatto, who 
refers in illustration to the prophecy of Amos (viii. 3), that the songs of the 
temple shall in that day howl, or, as the English Version phrases it, be howl- 
. ings. Among the vast majority of writers who retain the common meaning 

of the word as a derivative j&rom ?^*I?, to rule, the question chiefly in dispute 
is whether it denotes the native rulers of the Jews themselves, as in chap. 
xxviii. 14, or their foreign oppressors, as in chap. xlix. 7. Yitringa and Hitzig, 
who prefer the former supposition, understand the clause as meaningthat the 
chiefs, who represent the people, howl or wail in their distress. (Compare 
Exod. V. 15, 21.) Knobel objects to this interpretation, that the context 
requires a description not of their distress but of its cause, and also that the 
Jews had no chiefs but the Babylonians while in exile ; which is at once 
historically false, because the intemal organization of the people seems to 
have continued almost without change through all their revolutions and 
vicissitudes, and whoUy irrelevant if true, because the limitation of the pas- 
sage to the exile is gratuitous and therefore inadmissible. Most interpreters, 
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however, seem disposed to understand l*'?^^» as meaning his foreign oppres- 
sors, notwithstanding the difficulty then attending the interpretation of the 
verb -I^^^^D?. More contempt than it really deserves has been expressed by 
later writers for Jerome's straightforward explanation, iliey shall Jiowl wheu 
punished for their tyranny hereafter. This is, to say the least, far better 
than to derive it from v?U, or to read •1??in* •with the Targum and Jarchi, 
Houbigant and Lowth, Michaelis and JDoderlein, Dathe and Eichhom. 
The causative sense, expressed by Kimchi and the English Yersion {mahe 
them to howl), is wholly unsustained by Hebrew usage. The favourite 
interpretation with the latest writers is essentially the same proposed by 
Kocher, who explains the Hebrew verb as expressive of the violent and 
angiy domination of the rulers ; upon which the modems have improved by 
making it expressive of a joyful shout, as oXoXvt^u is employed by jSIschylus, 
and as Lucan, speaking of the shout of vietory, uses the words, laetis ululare 
triumphis. This explanation is adopted by Gesenius in his Lexicon, although 
exphcitly rejected in his Commentary, as not sufficiently sustained by usage, 
— The only difficulty in the last clause has relation to the form of ttie word 
fNlip, which Jarchi explains as a Hithpael passive, and Kimehi as a mix- 
ture of the Hithpael and Pual. — The form of expression in this last clause 
is copied by Ezekiel (xxxvi. 20, 23), but applied to a different subject; 
and from that place, rather than the one before us, the Apostle quotes in 
Romans ii. 24. 

6. Therefore (because my name is thus blasphemed) mi/ people shall 
Jcnow my name; therefore in that day (shall they know) th<it I am he that 
said, Behold me ! The exact sense of the last words according to this 
construction is, "I am he that spake (or promised) a Behold me ! " This is 
the sense given by Hitzig, Ewald, and Knobel, who understand the clause 
as meaning that in that day (when the promise is fiilfilled) it shall be known 
that he who promised to be with them, and deliver them, was God himself. 
G-esenias gives a somewhat different construction, " they shall know that I 
who spoke to them am present," or in other words "that I who promised to 
be present have ftdfilled my promise." But this paraphrastical interpretation 
of ^33 n is by no means so natural as that which understands it as the very 
langaage of the promise itself. To know the name of God, is to know his 
nature so far as it has been revealed ; and in this case more specifically it is 
to know that the name blasphemed among the wicked was deserving of the 
highest honour. The second therefare is admitted by all the modem writers 
to be pregnant and emphatie; although Lowth esteemed it so uimieaning 
and superfluous, that he expunged it from the text on fche authority of several 
ancient versions, which were much more Hkely to omit it inadvertently thah 
all the manuscripts to introduce it without reason or authority. It is also 
commonly agreed that '3 means that, and that the verb shaU hnow must be 
repeated with a different object. It might, however, be considered simpler 
and more natural to repeat the object with the verb, and let the last clause 
give a reason for the first : " therefore ia that day shall they know it (*'. e. 
know my name), because I am he that said, Behold me (or, Lo here I am) • " 
The EngHsh Version differs from all the constraetions which have now been 
stated, in explaining '33n as a mere reiteration of what goes before : "they 
shall know in that day that I am he that doth speak ; behold it is I." But 
aecording to usage, ''33n, especially when standing at the end of a clause ov 
sentence, does not merely reiterate the subject of a foregoing verb, but con- 
stitutes a new proposition ; it does not mean lo I, or lo I am, but lo I am 
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7iere, and is tlierefore the common idiomatic Hebrew answer to a call by 
name. 

7. Sow timely cn ilie mountains are thefeet ofone hringing glad tidings, 
jiublishing ^eace, hringing glad tidings of good, jouMishing salvation, saying, 
to Zion, Thy God reigneth. Tlae verb -11X3 means to be suitable, becoming, 
opportune, and tbougb not applied to time in eitber of tbe two cases wbero. 
it occurs elsewbere, evidently admits of sucb an application, especially wben 
tbere is no general usage to forbid it. It is bere recommended by tbe con- 
text ; Vbicb is mucb more coberent if we understand tbis verse as intimat- 
ing tbat tbe belp appears at tbe very juncture wben it is most needed, tban 
if we take it as a mere expression of deligbt. It is also favoured by tbe 
analogy of Nab. ii. 1, wbere a similar connection is expressed by tbe word 
nsn. It is favoured lastly by tbe use of tbe Greek word ugahi in Paurs 
translation of tbe verse (Eom. x. 15), of wbicb uoa in our copies of tbe, 
Septuagint is probably a corruption. Tbis Crreek word, botb from ety- 
mology and usage, most esplicitly means timehj or seasonable, altbougb 
sometimes employed in tbe secondary sense of heautiful (Matt. xxiii. 27 ; 
Acts iii. 2), like tbe Hebrew •II^^J (Cant. i. 10), decorus in Latin, and he- 
coming in Englisb. Tbe mountains meant may be tbe mountains round 
Jerusalem, or tbe word may be more indefinitely understood as adding a 
trait to tbe propbetic picture. — Hitzig gratuitously cbanges tbe form of tbe 
expression, by substituting foot and messengers for feet and messenger. Tbe 
word "1^59 bas no equivalent in Englisb, and must tberefore be expressed 
by a peripbrasis, in order to include tbe two ideas of annunciation, and tbe 
joyful cbaracter of tbat wbicb is announced. Tbe sense is perfeetly ex- 
pressed by tbe Greek exjayysXi^o/xsvos : but our derivatives, evangelising and 
evangelist, are tecbnical, not popular expressions, and would not convey tbe 
meaning to an ordinary reader. Tbe joyous nature of tbe tidings brougbt is 
still more definitely intimated in tbe next clause by tbe addition of tbe word 
good, wbicb is not explanatory but intensive. Tbe peculiar form of tbe 
original is marred in some translations, by rendering tbe first 'W'^'Q as a noun 
and tbe second as a verb; wbereas in Hebrew tbere are two participles, botb 
repeated. Tbe explanation of ^l?'?^ as a collective referring to tbe propbets, 
or tbe messengers fi-om Babylonia to Jerusalem, is perfectly gratuitous. Tbe 
primary application of tbe term is to tbe Messiab, but in itself it is indefinite ; 
and Paul is tberefore cbargeable witb no misapplication of tbe words wben 
be applies tbem to the preacbers of tbe gospel. Tbe contents of tbe mes- 
sage are tbe manifestation of tbe reign of God, tbe very news wbicb Cbrist 
and bis forerunner publisbed wben tbey cried saying, Tbe kingdom of G-od 
is at band. 

8. The voice of thy watchmen! They raise the voice, together will 
they shout; for eye to eye shall they see in tIehovah's returning to Zion. 
Lowtb complains tbat none of tbe ancient versions or modern interpreters 
bave cleared up tbe construction bf tbe first clause to bis satisfaction, or 
supplied tbe ellipsis in any way tbat seems to bim easy and natural. ' He 
tberefore proposes to read ?3 for ?"Ip {all thy watchmen lift up their voice), 
wbicb be says perfectly rectifies tbe sense and tbe construction. It is bard 
to reconcile witb Lowtb's reputation for refined taste tbe preference of tbis 
prosaic reading (tbe only external evidence for wbich is that P stands on an 
erasure in one manuscript) to tbe obvious assumption pf a poetical apos- 
tropbe or exclamation, whicb bas commended itself to all later writers, and 
bad been before proposed by Vitringa. Tbere is no need even of supplying 
is heard with Knobel, sounds witb Gesenius in his Gommentary, or harh 
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"with the same writer ih his German yersion. The exact translation is not 
only admissible,- but more expressive than any other. Gesenius and De 
Wette, by connecting HD! with the word before it (erhehen die Stimme 
allzumal), not only violate the accents, but are under the neeessity of sup- 
plying ant^ before the next yerb. — This is one of the cases where it seems 
most allowahle to look upon the preterite and future as equivalent to our 
present ; but according to the general rule hitherto adopted, it is best to 
retain the original difference of form, -whenever, as in this case, we can do 
so without injuring the sense. Thus understood, the clause would seem to 
intimate that they should have still fuxther eause to shout hereafter ; they 
have aheady raised the voice, and ere long they shall all shout together. 
Because the prophets are elsewhere represented a,s watcJimen on the walls 
of Zion (chap. Ivi. 10 ; Jer. vi. 17 ; Ezek. iii. 17, xxxiii. 2, 7), most in- 
terpreters attach that meaning to the figure here ; but the restriction is un- 
necessary, since the appUcation of a metaphor to one object does not 
prechide its appHcation to another, and objectionable, as it mars the unity 
and beauty of the scene presented, which is simply that of a messenger of 
good news drawing near to a walled town, whose watchmen take up and 
repeat his tidings to the people within. — ^Ewald strangely takes the last 
clause as the words to be uttered by the watchmen, and explains them to 
mean, " How will they see eye to eye ! " &c. This is far less natural 
than the usual construction, which regards the last clause as the Prophefs 
explanation of the joy described in the first. — The phrase eye to eye, or, as 
Hitzig and De Wette have it, eye in eye, occurs only here and in Num. 
xiv. 14. The sense put upon it in the Targum and adopted by Gesenius 
{with their eyes), thongh. not erroneous, is inadequate. According to 
Vitringa, it denotes with both eyes, i. e. not imperfectly or dimly, but dis- 
tinetiy ; and the same idea is expressed by Symmachus (o^^aX/io^avwc). 
The same essential meaning is attached to the expression by Ewald, but 
with a distinct intimation of local proximity, the jphrase being properly de- 
scriptive of two persons so near as to look into each other's eyes. The 
phrases /ace io Jace (Exod. xsxiii. 11) and mouth to mouth (Num. xii, 8) 
are kindred and analogous, but not identical with that before us. — The 
verb •IK'}- ^^1 ^6 eonstrued either with "^??'^ or with an indefinite subjeet, 
they (f. e. the people of Jerusalem or men in general) sliall see. — ^Rosen- ' 
miiller explains ? before i-l^ as the connective which the verb HXn takes 
after it when it means to sea with pleasare, or to gaze at with dehght. The 
same construction seems to be implied in Ewald's paraphrase of •IX')? {sich 
weiden) ; but it seems much simpler to construe the verb absolutely or 
without an object expressed (they shall see, i. e. look), and to make the ^ 
a particle of time, as it usually is when prefixed to the infinitive. — The 
transitive meaning ascribed to 1-ltJ' in this and many other places has been 
clearly shewn by Hengstenberg (Pentateueh, i. pp. 104-106) to have no 
foundation either in etymology or usage, and to be probably inadmissible 
even in the frequent combination n-ll^ n-lti^, much more in cases like the 
present, where the proper sense is not only appropriate but required by the 
cpntext, and the analogy of other places, in which the reconciliation between 
God and his people is represented as a return after a long absence. (See 
above, on chap. xl. 11.) — The direet construction of the verb of motion with 
the noun of place is a Hebrew idiom of constant occurrence ; so that it is 
not necessary even to suppose an ellipsis of the preposition. 

9. Burstforth, shout together, ruins oj Jerusalem ! For Jehovah hath 
comforted his people, hath redeemed Jerusalem. The phrase np nV|, to 
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liurst forth into sliouting, is a favourite expression with Isaiah (see aboye, 
ckap. xiv. 7, xliv. 23, xlix. 13, and below, cbap. liv. 1, Iv. 12) ; ^but m 
this case the qualifying noun is changed for its verbal root ; a combination 
which occurs elsewhere only in Ps. xcviii. 4. As nVS is never used in any 
other connection, and therefore denotes only this one kind of bursting, it 
may be considered as involving the idea of the whole phrase, and is so 
translated in the English Version (breaJc forth inio joy), while Gesenius 
gives the same sense to the two vrords, and translates the phrase exactly 
nke the usual one, n3T n^S. — Togetlier may either mean all of you, or at 
the same time with the watehmen, mentioned in ver. 8. Hitzig even goes 
so far as to say that the ruins are here called upon to imitate the watch- 
men. Knobel adds that the ruins had particular occasion to rejoice, be- 
cause they were to be transformed into a splendid city (chap. xHv. 26). 
Such appeals to inanimate objeets are of firequent occm'rence in Isaiah (see 
above, chaps. xliv. 23, xlix. 18, and below, chap. Iv. 12). — The translation 
of the verbs in the last clause as presents is unnecessary and enfeebling, as 
it takes away the strong assurance always conveyed by the prateritum pro- 
pheticum. See above, on chap. xhx. 13. 

10. Jehovah hath lared his holy arm to ihe eyes ofall the nations, and all 
the ends ofthe earth have seen the salvation of our God. The allusion in the 
first clause is to the ancient military practice of going into battle with the 
right arm and shoulder bare. Thus Porus is described by Arrian as b's^m 
^ijjov £%«!/ yui/jvhv h tsj [jjayri ; Diana by SiHus ItaHcus, exscitos avide 
pugncs nudata laceHos; Tydeus by Statius, exscitare humeros nudamque 
lacessere pugnam. Tbe same Hebrew verb is used in the same appHcation 
by Ezeldel (iv. 7). The bax'ing of the arm may either be mentioned as a 
preparation for tbe confliet, or the act of stretching itforth may be included, 
as EosenmiiHer and G-esenius suppose. The bare arm is here in contrast 
either with the long sleeves of the female dress, or with the indolent inser- 
tion of the hand in the bosom (Ps. Ixxiv. 11). The exertion of God's 
power is elsewhere expressed by the kindred figure of a great hand (Exod. 
xiv. 80), a strong hand (Ezek. xx. 84), or a hand stretched out (Isa. ix. 11). 
The act here described is the same that is described in chap. H. 9. The 
comparison of Jehovah to a warrior occurs above, in chap. xHi. 13. Jeho- 
vah's arm is here described as holy, because, as Knobel thinks, his hoHness 
or justice is exercised in punishing the wicked ; but the word is rather to 
be taken in its wide sense, as denoting the divine perfection, or whatever 
distinguishes between God and man, perhaps with special reference to his 
power, as that by which his deity is most fi-equently and clearly manifested 
to his creatm*es. The sense of sanctifying, i. e. glorifying arm, which 
BosenmiiUer suggests as possible, is much less natural and scarcefy recon- 
cilable with the expression. In this clause Ewald has retained the stri^ 
translation of the preterite insteadi of the enfeebling present form preferred 
by most of the late writers. In the last clause he adopts the subjunctive 
form, so that all nations see, which is substantiaUy correct, as •1^^') intro- 
duces the effect or consequence of the action described in the foregoing 
clause. Compare this clause with chaps. xvni. 3, xxxiu. 13, and Ps. 
xevui. 3, where it is repeated word for word. Another coincidence between 
this passage of Isaiah and that Psalm, has been aheady pointed out in ex- 
pounding the foregoing verse. 

11. Aivay ! away ! go out frovi thence ! the unclean touchnot! come out 
from the midst of her ! he clean (or cleanse yourselves) ye armour-bearers of 
Jehovah ! The first word in Hebrew is a verb, and literaUy mems depart ; 
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bufc tliere is sometliing peculiarly espressive in Geserdus's translation of it 
by an adverb. The°analogy of chap. xlviii. 20 seems to shew that the 
Prophet had the departure from Babylon in view; but the omission of 
the hame here, and of any allusion to that subject in the context, forbids 
the restriction of the words any faxther than the author has himself restricted 
them. The idea that this high-wrought and impassioned composition has 
reference merely to ihe Htera;! migration of the captive Jews, says but little 
for the taste of those who entertain it. The whole analogy of language and 
especially of poetical composition shews that Babylon is no more the exclu- 
sive object of the writer's conteraplation than the local Zion and the literal 
Jerusalem in many of the places where those names are mentioned. Like 
other great historical events, particularly such as may be looked upon as 
critical conjunctures, the deliverance becomes a type, not only to the pro- 
phet but to the poet and historian, not by any arbitrary process, but by a 
spontaneous association of ideas. As some names, even in our own day, 
have acquired a generic meaning, and become descriptive of a whole class 
df events, so in the earliest authentic history, the Flood, the Fall of Sodom 
and Gomorrah, the Exodus, the Babylonish Exile, are continually used as 
symbols of divine interposition both in wrath and mercy. There is no 
inconsistency whatever, therefore, in admitting that the Prophet has the 
exodus from Babylon in view, and yet maintaining that his language has a 
far more extensive scope. The error of those Christian writers who adopt 
this confined hypothesis is not so obvious in their own interpretations as it is 
in those which have been raised upon the same base by the Grerman neolo- 
gists, who, . not content with this limitation of the meaning, sneer at the 
contracted Jewish spirit which the writer here betrays, by insisting on the 
old Levitical distinctions and denouncing all communion with the G-entiles 
as poUution. Li order to maintain this unworthy view of the writer's mean- 
ing, they explain the exhortation in the last clause as requiring eeremonial 
ablutions, and adopt Jarchi's groundless and absurd interpretation of i^Pp as 
referring exclusively to persons, with allusion to the f!!lNn"**i5 nX)pa of Ezra, 
vi. 21. This restriction of the termsis so unreasonable and unfair, that 
Ewald and Knobel, though belonging to the same school, both explain 
i^^Q^ as a neuter (Unreines), that which is unclean. It would indeed be 
impossible to frame a more general dehortation or dissuasion from religious 
and moral impurity, and thousands of intelligent readers have so understood 
the words, without detecting in them those " angstliche pedantisehe Grund- 
satze," since brought to Hght by a mode of criticism which, evenin a mere 
aesthetic point of view, deserves to be characterised as emioently cingstlich 
and pedantisch. The same spirit shews itself in the exposition of the closing 
words of this yerse by the same class qf writers. Not content with identify- 
ing the nJH? 7? ^ith the ^ip ^b of Num. iv. 15, 1 Chron. ix. 29, an 
assumption not entirely devoid of probability, they make this an address to 
the Priests and Levites, the official bearers of these vessels, and explain it as 
implyin^ a hope that the sacred utensils taken by Nebuchadnezzar from the 
temple (2 Kings xxv. 14, 15 ; Dan. v. 1), would be restored by Cyrus, as 
they afterwaads were. (Ezra i. 7-11.) And this antieipated restitution 
is the great theme of the grand yet brilliant passage now before us, in the 
eyes of those very critics who have gone to an extreme in holdiag np Isaiah's 
baldest prose as unmixed poetry ! They reject of course the sense whieh 
Eosenmiiller, foUowing some older writers, puts upon the closing words as 
meaning the armour-bearers of Jehovah. This would not be Jewish and 
Levitical enough to serve their purpose of really degrading what they afiect 
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to magnify " with faint praise." Yet tliis sense is not only in the highest 
degree suitable to tlie idea of a solemn marcli, but strongly recommended by 

tbe fact that Dv5 t*??*J in bistorical prose is the appropriated title of au 
armom'-bearer. (See 1 Sam. xiv. 1, 6, 7 ; xvi. 21.) At the same time the 
mention of the sacred vessels would scarcely be omitted in the description 
of this new exodus. Both explanations may bo blended without any viola- 
tion of usage, and with great advantage to the beatity of the passage, by. 
supposing an allusion to the mixture of the martial and the sacerdotal in the 
whole organisation of the host of Israel during the jom-ney through the 
wildemess. Not even in the Crusades were the priest and the soldier 
brought so near together, and so mingled, not to say identified, as in the 
long march of the chosen people from the Eed Sea to the Jordan. By 
applying this key to the case before us, vre obtain the grand though blended 
image of a march and a procession, an army and a chureh, a " sacramental 
host" bearing the sacred vessels, not as Priests and Levites merely, but as the 
arm.oiir-bearers qf Jeliovali, the weapons of whose warfare, though not carnal, 
are mighty to the pulling down of strong holds (2 Cor, x. 4). With ' 
this comprehensive exposition of the clause, agrees the clear and setlled 
usage of the word D''?3 in the wide sense of implements, including weapons 
on the one hand, and vessels on the other. (See vol. i. p. 272.) — The 
apphcation of the terms of this verse by John to the spiritual Babylon 
(Rev. xviii, 4), so far from standing in the way of the enlarged interpreta- 
tion above given, really eon£rms it by shewing that the language of the 
prophecy is suited to express far more than the Hteral exodus of Israel 
from Babylon. 

12. For not in Jiaste shall ye go out, and in fligJit ye sJiall not depart ; 
Jor going before you (is) Jehovah, and hringing up yotir rear the God of 
Israel. This verse is crowded with allusions to the earher history of 
Israel, some of which eonsist in the adaptation of expressions with which 
the Hebrew reader was familiar, but which must of course be lost in a 
translation. Thus the hasty departm'e out of Egypt is not only recorded as 
a fact in the Mosaic history (Exod. xi. 1 ; xii. 33, 39), but designated by the 
very term here used {"iTSn (Exod. xii. 11 ; ,Deut. xvi. 3), meaning terrified 

and sudden flight. So also "^&^ and ^lB^P are military terms famihar to the 
readers of the ancient books. (See Nnm. x. 25 ; Josh. yi. 9, 13.) There 
is likewise an obvious allusion to the cloudy pillar going sometimes before, 
and sometimes behind the host (Exod. xiv. 19, 20), and possibly to Moses' 
poetical description of Jehovah as encompassing Israel with his protection 
(Deut. xxxii. 10). These minute resemblances are rendered still more strik- 
ing by the distinction which the Prophet makes between the two events. 
The former exodus was hurried and disorderly ; the one here promised shall 
Tdb solemn and dehberate. How far the exquisite poetical beaufcy of the 
passage is appreciated by some modern critics, may be gathered from the 
fact that Eosenmiiller quotes without dissent the ridiculous remark of 
Schuster, that the verse has reference to the dangers of the desert between 
Babylonia and Judea (Ezra viii. 22, 31), and the stillmore eurious fact that 
Elnobel understands it as assigning a reason wby they need not neglect 
their Levitical ablutions before setting out ; while Hitzig infers from this 
last verse that the purification enjoined in the one before it was " etwas 
^eitrauhendes," or something that required time for its performance. 
Such cesthetics, if applied to any of the master-works of classical genius, 
would be laughed to scorn ; but even the transcendent merit of the passage 
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now before us, simply considered as a piece of composition, camiot wasli 
out the ofifensive stain of Judaismus, or enable certain critics to forget or 
even to for^nve its being Scripture. The true connection of tlie verse -with 
that before it must be obvious to every unsophisticated reader. The for, 
as in many other cases, has relation to an intermediate thought which may 
be easily supplied though not expressed, Or rathery it has reference to the 
promise impHed in the preceding exhortation, of protection and security. 
To many thousands both of learned and unleamed readers, this conneetion 
has been obvious for ages ; whereas not more than two or three, we 
may venture to believe, ever dreamed that this magnificent description of 
Jehovah's presence with his people was intended to assure the Jewish 
exiles that before leaving Babylon they would have time enough to wash 
themselves at leisure ! — From this verse, taken in connection with the one 
before it, we may derive a confirmation of our previous conehisions, first, 
that the image there presented is a military no less than a priestly one ; 
and secondly, that this whole passage has a wider scope and higher theme 
than the deliveranee from Babylon, because the latter is no more vividly 
exhibited to view than the deliverance from Egypt ; and if this is a mere 
emblem, so may that be, nay it must be, when we add to the considera- 
tion just presented, the result of the inductive process hitherto pursued in 
the interpretation of these prophecies, viz. that the deliverance of Israel 
fi:om exile does not constitute the theme of the predictions, but is simply 
one remarkable historico-prophetical example which the Prophet cites in 
illustration of his general teachings as ' to the principle and mode of the 
divine administration, and his special predictions of a great and glorious 
change to he connected with the abrogation of the old economy. 

13. Behold, my servant sTiall do wisely (and as a necessary consec[uence) 
shall rise and be exalied and high exceedingly. The parenthesis introduced 
to shew the true relation of the clauses, serves at ihe same time to pre- 
clude the neeessity of giving ?*3"?J'.* the doubtfal and secondary sense of 
jprospering, as most modem writers do. The objection to this interpreta- 
tion is the same as in the case of p'!'^ and Hi^ny, whieh it is the fashion 
now to render vidory, salvation, or the like. The parallel expressions in 
the present case are not synonymous but simply correlative, the mutual 
relation being tbat of cause and effect. He shaU be exalted, because he 
shall act wisely in the highest sense, i, e. shall use the best means for the 
attainment of the highest end. This kind of wisdom involves prosperity, 
not merely as a possible result, but as a necessary consequence. We have 
no right, however, to substitute the one for the other, or to merge the 
primary idea in its derivative. Hengstenberg undertakes to blend both 
senses by translating the verb he shall rule wdl, i. e. both wisely and suc- 
cessfally. But to this there are two objeetions : firsf, that it introduces 
an idea (that of raling) which is not expressed at all in the origiaal ; and 
then, that it confounds two things which in the original are kept distiact, 
the antecedent and the consequent, wisdom and prosperity. The latter 
has the less claim to be forced into the first clause, because in the last it 
is so fiiUy and strongly expressed, by combining, as Hengstenberg himself well 
says, all the Hebrew verbs that denote exaltation, and theh adding the uiten- 
sive adverb. The version of the Septuagint {ffw^ast), and the Volgate (intelli- 
get), is only defective because it makes the verb denote the possession of intel- 
ligenee, and not its active exereise^ which is required by the Hiphil form and 
by the connection, as well here as in the parallel passage, Jer. xxiii. 5. 
(Compare 1 Kings ii. 3.)— Connected with this verse there are tvvo exegetical 
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questions widcli are famoiis as the subject of dispute among interpreters. 
The first and least important lias respect to the (Hvision and arrangement 
of the text, viz., whether this verse is to he connected with vrhat goes 
before, or separated from it and regarded as the introduction of a new 
subject. The former method is adopted in the older versions and in the 
Masoretic Hebrevr text. The latter, according to Procopius and others, 
was pursued in the ancient distribution of the book, with which the Fathers 
were familiar, and has been adopted in our own day by most writers on 
Isaiah. A particular exegetical motive may be easily detected in some 
cases for preferring the one or other of these methods. Thus Abarbenel 
is natm-ally led to sever these three verses (13-15) from what follows, by 
a wish to establish his peculiar hypothesis that the Messiah is the subject 
of these verses, but not of the next chapter. On the other hand, those 
writers who restriet the foregoing context to the restoration of the Jews 
from exile have a strong inducement to make this the beginning of a new 
discom-se upon another subject, as the best means of disguising the un- 
natural and violent transition which their hypothesis compels them to 
assume. But to this statement there are certainly exceptions. Thus the 
usual division is retained by Hitzig, notwithstanding his adherence to the 
Babylonian theory ; while Ewald, who adopts the other method, admits 
that the fifty-third chapter begins in an entirely new tone. The ease with 
which arbitraiy arrangements of the text may be multiplied derives some 
iUustration from Hendewerk's assertion that chaps, Hi. 7 to liv. 17 is a 
distinct prophecy, consisting of three parallel parts, chap. lii. 7-15, chap. 
liii. 1-12, chap, Hv. 1—17, so that the favourite modem separation of 
chap. lii. 13 to liii, 12 from the context as a separate discom'se is not only 
arbitrary but a "mutilation of the oracle." Common to all these arrange- 
ments is the radical error of supposing that the book is susceptible of dis- 
tribution into detached and independent parts ; a notion which, as we have 
seen aheady, is not only theoretically groimdless, but praetically hurtful in 
a high degree to the sound interpretation of these prophecies. What seems- 
to be gained, in such cases, by combining things which ought to go to- 
gether, is more than outweighed by the disadvantage of separating others- 
which are no less closely connected. The only satisfactory method, as- 
we have akeady seen, is to regard the whole as a continuous composition, 
and to recognise the usual division into chapters, simply because it is 
familiar and on the whole convenient, although sometimes very injudicious- 
and erroneous. Aceording to this view of the matter, the preeise distri- 
bution of the chapters is of no more importance than that of the para- 
graphs in any modem book, which may sometimes facilitate and sometimes 
hinder its convenient perusal, but can never be regarded as authoritative in 
determining the sense. In the case immediately before us, it is proper to 
resist the violent division of the chapter ; because when read in its natmral 
connection, it shews how easy the transition was from the foregoing promise 
of dehverance to the description of the Servant of Jehovah as the leader 
of the grand march just described, and confirms our previous conclusions as 
to the exalted meaning of the promises in question, and against a forced 
restriction of them to the Babylonish exile. At the same time it is equally 
important that the intimate connection of these verses with the following 
chapter should be fully recognised, in order that the Servant of the Lord, 
whose humiliation and exaltation are here mcntioned, may be identified 
with that mysterious Person, whose expiatory sufferings and spiritual 
triumphs form the great theme of the subsequent context. To the general 
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agreement among Jews and Christians as to tliis identity, the forced hypo- 
thesis already quoted jfrom Abarbenel may be regarded as the sole excep- 
tion. It foliows, therefore, that the meaning of the whole passage, to the 
end of the fifty-third chapter, tnms upon the question, Who is meant by 
^??!!? {mij servant) in the verse before us ? An individual, or a collective 
body ? If the latter, is it Israel as a whole, or its better portion, or the 
Prophets, or the Priesthood? If the former, is it Moses, Abraham, 
Uzziah, Josiah, Jeremiah, Cyrus, an anonymous prophet, the author him- 
self, or the Messiah ? This is the other exegetical question which has 
been referred to, as connected with this verse, and materially affecting the 
interpretation of the whole passage, The answer to this question, which 
at once suggests itself as the result of all our previous inquiries, is, that 
the Servant of Jehovah here, as in chap. xlii. 1-6, and chap. xlix. 1-9, is 
the Messiah, but presented rather in his own personality than in conjunc- 
tion with his people. According to the rule ah-eady stated (see above, chap. 
xlii. 1), the idea of the Body here recedes, and that of the Head becomes 
exelusively conspicuous ; because, as we shall see below, the Servant of 
Jehovah is exhibited, not merely as a teacher or a ruler, but as an expia- 
tory sacrifice. That this application of the verse and the whole passage 
to the Messiah was held by the oldest school of Jewish interpreters, ap- 
pears firom the Targum of Jonathan, who here has my Servant the Messiah, 
and is admitted by Aben Ezra, Jarchi, Abarbenel, and other Jews, who 
have themselves abandoned this opinion, beeause it would constrain them 
to acknowledge Christ as the Messiah of their Scriptures. Detailed proofs 
fi-om the ancient Jewish books themselves are given by Hengstenberg in 
his Christology (vol. i. pp. 292-294). Gesenius, too, explieitly admits 
that the later Jews were no doubt led to give up the old interpretation of 
the passage by polemic opposition to Christians. (Commentary, ii. p. 161.) 
The same interpretation was maintained, ahnost without exception, in the 
Christian Church, till near the end of the eighteenth century, when it was 
abandoned by the German theologians along with the doctrines of atone- 
ment and prophetic inspiration. Even in Germany, however, it has always 
had its zealous adherents, and in our own day some of its most able, leamed, 
and successful advocates. In its favour may be urged, besides the tradition 
of the synagogue and church, the analogy of the other places where the 
Servant of Jehovah is mentioned, the wonderfal agreement of the terms of 
the predietion with the character and history of Jesus Christ, and the ex- 
press application of the passage to him by himself and his inspired apostles, 
who appear to have assumed it as the basis of their doctrine with respect 
to the atonement, and to have quoted it comparatively seldom only because 
they had it constantly in view, as appears from their numerous allusions to 
it, and the perfect agreement of their teachings with it; so that even Gese- 
nius, while in one place he argues firom tiieir silence that they did not find 
the doctrine of atonement in the passage, says expressly in another, with a 
strange but gratifying. inconsistency, that most Hebrew readers, being 
ahready faniiHar with the notions of sacrifice and substitution, must of 
necessity have so explained the place, and that undoubtedly the apostolie 
doctrine as to Chrisfs expiatory death rests in a great measure upon this 
foundation. (Comm. ii. p. 191.) The detailed proofs of the Messianic 
exposition will be given in the^ course of the interpretation, and compared 
with the other hypotheses maintained by Jews and Christians, which will 
therefore only be enumerated here in order that the reader may recall them 
for the purpose of comparison. The individual subjects which have been 
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assumed besides the Messiah, are Josiali by Abarbenel, Jeremiali by Gro- 
tius, Uzziah by Augusti, Hezekiah by Bahrdt, Isaiah by Staudlin, and 
(according to some) Moses and the Rabbi Akiba by a tradition quoted ih 
the Talmud, although Hengstenberg supposes that these are mentioned 
only as examples or representatives of a whole class. An anonymous 
German writer understands by the Servant of this verse, an unknown prophet 
who sufiered martyrdom during the exile ! Another anonymous writer of the 
same country appliesthe name as a collective to theMaccabees; anotherto the 
nobles carried off by Nebuchadnezzai', or to their descendants who returned ; 
Bolton applies it iti hke manner to the house or family of David. Another 
nameless German understands by the. Servant of Jehovah, the priesthood 
as a class or body. This is near akin to Eosenmuller's early doctrine that 
it means the prophets, -which was afterwards abandoned by its author, but 
renevsred by Gesenius in his Commentary, and by De Wette and Winer, -while 
Umbreit attempts to blend it 'with the Messiaiiic exposition by supposing 
the Messiah to be set forth as the greatest of the propheta, or as their ideal. 
Instead of this hypothesis, Eosenmuller afterwards adopted that of the 
rabbins who reject the Messianic doctrine (such as Jarchi, Kimchi, and 
Aben Ezra), viz. that the Sei-vant of Jehovah is the Jewish people ; and 
the same opinion is maintained by Eichhorn and Hitzig, but with this im- 
portant difference between the soi-disant Christian and the Jewish writers, 
that the latter apply the passage to the present dispersion of their people, 
and the former to tbe Babylonish exile. As modifications of this general 
hypothesis may be mentioned Eckermaim's extravagant idea, that the 
people as such, or considered in the abstract, is here distinguished from 
its individual members, whose words he snpposes to be given iti the follow- 
"ing chapter. Another modification of the same opinion is the ground 
assumed by Paulus, Mam^er, Gesenius in his Lexicon, acd in a still more 
qualified macner by Ewald and Knobel, viz. that the Servant of Jehovah is 
the spiritual Israel, the better portion of the Jewish people, as distinguished 
either firom their ungodly brethren, or fi-om the heathen, or firom both. 
Some of these explanations are so perfectly groundless and extravagant 
that they can no more be refated than estabHshed. This is especially the 
case with those which make the Servant of Jehovah any individual except 
the Messiah, of which it has been well said that they might be multipHed 
ad lihitum, there being no more show of reason for the names suggested, 
than for a multitude of others which have never been proposed. Tbis re- 
mark may be extended to the theories which identify the Servant of Jehovah 
with the Maccabees, the House of David, the Noble Exiles, and the Priest- 
hood, leaviQg as the only plausible hjpotheses besides the Messianic one, 
those which severally imderstand the title as denoting the order of Prophets 
or the Jewish people, either as a whole, or in relation to its better part. 
To these the attention of the reader wiU be therefore directed in comparison 
with that which is assumed as the basis of the exposition, leaving others to 
refute themselves. Of those which have been mentioned as entitled to 
comparative consideration, thatwhich approaches nearest to the truth is the 
hypothesis of Beck and Ewald, that by the Servant of Jehovah we are to 
understand the ideal Israel, or rather it denotes the Israel of God, not con- 
sidered as a nation or a race, but as the chm'ch or chosen people, who in some 
• sense represented the Messiah till he came, and is therefore often blended 
with him in the prophetic picture as a complex person, sometimes more and 
sometimes less conspicuous, but here, as we have seen ah-eady, totaUy 
eclipsed by the image of the Head himself. And yet even in this case there 
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are visible such striking points of similarity betweenthe Body andthe Head, 
that although this passage can direetly refer only to the latter, it confirms 
the previoiis conclusion that in other cases the reverse is true. The general 
views which have been now expressed on this and other points will be 
reduced to a more specifie form in the progress of the exposition, during 
the course of which respect will be had, not only to the commentaries 
usually quoted in this work, but to one or two special monographs, or 
special expositions of this passage, the most important of which are Mar- 
tini's Commentatio Philologico-critica (Eostock, 1791), to which most later 
■writers have been largely indebted, and Hengstenberg's excellent. interpre- 
tation contained in the second part of hls Christologie, the valuable sub- 
stance of which it is proposed to reproduce in the ensuing pages, with some 
changes bofch of form and substance, and many additions from more recent 
sources. — In the verse immediately before us all that need be added is, that 
the extraordinary exaltation promised in the last clause is such as could 
never have been looked for by the Prophet, for himself or for his order, 
especially upon the modern supposition, that he lived in the time of the 
exile, when the grounds for such an expectation -vvere far less than at any 
former period. It may also be observed that the personification of the 
prophets as an ideal individual is foreign fi-oha the usage of the Scriptures ; 
the parallelism of servant and messeng&is, in the first clause of chap. xliv. 26, 
no more proves the first to be coUective, than the like relation of Jerusalem 
and cities qf Juclah in the last clause prove the same thing of Jerusalem. 
The objeclion, that the title servant is not applied elsewhere to Messiah, 
would have little force if true, because the title in itself is a general one, 
and may be applied to any chosen instrument ; it is not true, however, as 
the single case of Zech. iii. 8 will suffice to shew, "without appealing to the 
fact, that the same application of the title, either partial or exclusive, has 
been found admissible above in chaps. xlii. 1, xlix. 3, and 1. 10. 

14, 15. As manywere shocJced at thee — so ma/rred from man his looh, and 
his formfrom the sons ofman — so shall hesprinhle many nations ; concerning 
him shall hings stojp their mouth, lecause what was not recoimted to them they 
have seen, and what they had not hea/rd they ha/ve perceived. His exaltation 
shall bear due proportion to his humiliation ; the contempt of men shall be 
exchangedfor -wonder and respect. According to the common agreement of 
interpreters, ver. 14 is the protasis and ver. 15 the apodosis of the same 
sentence, the correlative clauses being introdueed, as usual in cases of com- 
parison, by 1^^.3 and 1?. The construction is somewhat embarrassed by 
the intervening J? at the beginning of the last clause of ver. 14, whieh 
most interpreters, however, treat as a parenthesis, explanatory of the first 
clause : " as many were shocked at thee (because his countenance was all 
marred, &e.), so shall he sprinkle many nations," &c. A simpler construc- 
tion, though it does not yield so clear a sense, -would be to assume a double 
apodosis : " as many were shocked at thee, so "was his countenance marred, 
&e., so also shall he sprinkle," &c. As thus explained, the sense would be, 
their abhorrence of him was not without reason, and it shall not be without 
requital. ^'^P^ expresses a mixture of surprise, contempt, and aversion ; 
it is frequently applied to extraordinary instances of suffering when viewed 
as divine judgments. (Lev. xxvi. 32, Ezek. xxvii. 85, Jer. xviii. 16, xix. 8.) 
It is followed by the preposition ?y as usual when employed in this sense. 
Mayiy does not mean all, nor is nations to be anticipated from the other 
clause ; there seems rather to be an antithesis between many individnals 
and many nations. As a single people had despised him, so the whole 
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•world sliotild admirc him. nn^D is a verbal noun, equivalent in this con- 
nection to an infinitive or passive partieipie. It strictly means corrupiions, 
"but is liere put for disfigui-ation or deformity. De Dieu's derivation of this 
word from n^O, "to anoint," has found noadherents among later writers. 
Henderson construes it "with •iHKtlD (jJie dis^figuration of his appearance), 
notwithstanding the interposition of ^''^P. The other recent writers make 
it the predicate, and -inNtip the subject of the same proposition. By looh 
tindform we are neither to understand a mean condition nor the personal 
appearance, but, as an intermediate idea, the visible effects of suffering. 
The preposition/row?., away from, may be taken simply as expressive of 
comparison (more fkan), or more emphatically of negation (so as not to he 
human), which are only different gradations of the same essential meaning. 
Jahn supposes a climax in the tise of ^''^ and D^N — his appearance should 
be far below that even of the lowest men ; but this is looked upon by 
Hengstenberg as weakening the expression, and is certainly unnecessary, as 
' well as founded on a dubious usage. — n-J! is the technical term of the Mosaic 
law for spriiikling water, oil, or blood, asa purifying rite. Jerome supposes a 
specific reference to the blood of Christ and the water of baptism. Heng- 
stenberg gives the verb the secondary sense of cleansing, but still with 
reference to the effects of the atonement. The explanation of this word by 
the majority of modem writers as denoting that he shall cause them to leap 
for joy (Paulus, ■Winer, Gesenius in Comm.), or rise from their seats with 
reverence (Ewald, Gesenius in Thes.), or start with astonishment (Eich- 
horn, Hitzig), or be struck with cordial admiration (Clericus, Eosenmiiller, 
Maurer, Umbreit, Knobel), is in direct opposition to a perfectly uniform 
Hebrew usage, and without any real ground even in Arabic analogy. The 
ostensible reasons for this gross violation of the clearest principles of lexi- 
cography are : first, the chimera of a perfect parallelism, which is never 
urged except in cases of great necessity ; and secondly, the fact that in 
every other case the verb is followed by the substance sprinkled, and con- 
nected with the object upon which it is sprinkled by a preposition. . But 
since both the constructions of the verb " to sprinkle " are employed in 
other languages (as we may either speak of sprinkling a person, or of 
sprinkling water on him), the transition must be natural, and no one can 
pretend to say that two or more examples of it in a book of this size are 
required to demonstrate its existence. The real motive of the strange 
unanimity with which the true sense has been set aside, is the desire to 
obliterate this clear description, at the very outset, of the Servant of 
Jehovah as an expiatory purifier, one wlio must be innocent himself in 
order to cleanse others, — an office and a character alike inapplicable either to 
the prophets as a class, or to Israel as a nation, or even to the better class 
of Jews, much more to any single individual except to One who claimed to 
be the Purifier of the guilty, and to whom many hations do at this day 
ascribe whatever purity of heart or life they either have or hope for. 
Another objection to the modern explanation of the word is, that it then 
anticipates the declaration of the next clause, instead of forming a connect- 
ing link between it and the first. This clause is understood by some to 
mean that they shall be reverently silent lefore him, by others that they 
shall be dumb with wonder on account of him, by others that they shall be 
silent respecting him, i. e. no longer utter expressions of aversion or con- 
tempt. Gesenius asks whether kings ever bowed personally to Christ, as 
intimated here and in chap. xlix. 7 ; to which Hengstenberg replies, that 
the only word which creates the difficulty (personally) is supplied by the 
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objector ; that niultitudes ' of kings haye bowed to Christ in one^ sense, 
•whereas none ia any sense, have ever thus acknowledged their sub- 
jection to the ptophets, or to Israel, or even to the pious Jews, or could, 
have been expected so to do. — ^The reason . of this voluntary humiliation is 
expressed in the last clause, viz., because they see things of which they 
had never had experience, or even knowledge by report. This expression 
shows that many nations must be taken in its natural and proper sense, as 
denoting the Gentiles. It is accordingly applied byPaul (Kom. xv. 21) to 
the preachiag of the Gospel among those "who had never before heard it. 
Interpreters have needlessly refined in interpreting the verb see as signify- 
ing mental, no less than bddily perception. The truth is that the languagc 
is not scientifie, but poetical ; the "writer does not put sight for experience, 
but on the contrary describes experience as simple vision. — For the stop- 
ping of the mouth, as an expression of astonishment or reverence, see Job 
ixbc. 9, xl. 4, Ps. cvii. 42, Ezek. xvi. 63, Micah vii. 16. 


CHAPTEE LIII. 

NoTWiTHSTANDiNG these and other prophecies of the Messiah, he is not 
recognised when he appears, ver. 1. He is not the object of desire and 
trust, for whom the great mass of the people have been waiting, ver. 2. 
Nay, his low condition, and especially his sufferings, make him rather an 
object of contempt, ver. 3. But this humiliation and these sufferings are 
vicarious, not accidental or. incurred by his own fault, vers. 4-6. Hence, 
though personally kmocent, he is perfectly unresisting, ver. 7. Even they 
for whom he sufiers may mistake his person and his office, ver. 8. His 
case presents the two extremes of righteous punishment, and perfect inno- 
cence, ver. 9. But the glorious finiit of these very sufferings will correct 
ail errors, ver. 10. He becomes a Saviour only by becoming a substitute, 
ver. 11. Even after the work of expiation is completed, and his glorious 
reward secured, the work of intercession will be still contiuued, ver. 12. 

1 . WTio liath helieved our report ? and the arm of Jehovah, to whom (or 
upon whom) has it heen revealed ? While most modern "writers, as we have 
already seen, detach the three preceding verses and prefixthem to this chap- 
ter, Hitzig goes to the opposite extreme of saying that the writer here begins 
afresh, vdthout any visible connection with the previous context. Ew^ald 
more reasonably makes this a direct continuation, but observes a change df 
tone, from that of joyous confidence to that of penitent confession, on the 
part of the believing Jews, in reference to their former increduKty. Mar- 
tini, Jahn, and Eosenmiiller put these words into the mouth of the heathen, 
acknowledging their error with respect to the sufferings of Israel. But this 
hypothesis, besides being arbitrary in itseK, and unsustained by any parallel 
case in which. the heathen are thus introduced as speaking, requires a forced 
interpretation to be put upon the language of the verse. Thus Eosenmiiller 
undBrstands the first clause as meaning " who of us would have believed 
this, had we merely heard instead of seeing it ?" And the last clause in 
like manner, " unto whom has the arm of Jehovah been revealed as unto 
us ?" G-esenius and the later writers much more naturaUy imderstand the 
Prophet as speaking in his own name or in that of the prophets generaUy, 
not his predecessors or contemporaries merely, as Jerome and YanDer Pahn 
assume without necessity. They also, for the most part, retain the strict 
sense of the preterite, which Hengstenberg and Hendewerk exchange for 

voii. n. T 
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the present form, helieves and is revealed. — Hl^-ID^ is properly the passive 

participle of tlie verb to hear, the feminine heing usefl like the neuter to 

denote ^hat is heard, and may therefore be applied to rumour, to iustruc- 

tion, or to speech m general. (See chap. xxiii. 9, 19, Jer. xhx. 14, and 

compare the Greek dxo^, Rom. s. 16, Gal. iii. 2, 1 Thess. ii. 13.) Hitzig 

supposes that the word was here suggested by the -lyp^ of the preceding 

verse. The restricted applications of the term, by G-esenius and Maurer to 

the news of the deliverance jfrom Babylon, and by Hendewerk to the pre- 

ceding^strophe (chap. iii. 7-15), are alike gratuitous. Martini, JahD, and 

Rosenmiiller, in accordance with their notion that the heathen are here 

speaking, understand the whole phrase passively, as meaning " that which 

we have heard ;" aud the same sense, on a wholly different hypothesis, is 

also given by Umbreit and Knobel, the last of whom applies the term to 

that which the prophet is deseribed as having heard in chap. 1. 4, 5. 

Gesenius, Hengstenberg, and others tmderstand it actively, as meaning that 

which we have published in the hearing of others ; which agrees well with 

the context and with Paul's quotation (Rom. x. 16), and is perfectly con- 

sistent with the strict sense of the Hebrew words, though not sustained by 

any definite usage, as Henderson alleges. That the words might have either 

of these senses in different connections, may be gathered from the fact, 

that in 2 Sam. iv. 4, the q[ualifying noun denotes neither the author nor 

the reeipient of the declaration, but its subject, so that in itself the phrase 

is quite indefinite. Some understand the interrogation in this clause as 

implying an absolute negation, which, according to Hendewerk, inchides the 

veiy Servant of Jehovah himseK, who is described as blind and deaf in 

chap. xlii. 19. But-there, as we have seen, the prominent idea in the Ser- 

vant of Jehovah is the Body, whereas here it is the Head . Aceording to 

Hengstenberg the implied negation is not absolute, but simply expressive 

of wonder at the paucity of true believers in the word at large, but more 

especially among the Jews, to whom, with Yan Der Pahn, he understands 

the passage as specifically referriag, beeause it had already been predicted, 

in the foregoing verse, that the heathen would believe. There is no in- 

consistency, however; even if we take the words before us in their widest 

sense ; because, as Calvin has observed, the prophet interrupts his predic- 

tion of success and triumph to bewail the discouragements and disappoint- 

ments which should intervene. The same thing had ah-eady been predicted 

indirectly in chap. xlii. 24, and simUar objections to his own assurances 

occur in chap. xlix. 14, 24. The last clause is understood by Knobel as 

assigning a reason for the unbeHef described in the first : they did not be- 

lieve what they heard, beeause they did not see the arm of Jehovah visibly 

revealed. But most interpreters regard the two as parallel expressions of 

the same idea : to beheve what God said, and to see his arm revealed, be- 

ing really identical. The advent of Christ, his miracles, his resurrection, 

his ascension, ai'e among the clearest proofs of the divine oronipotence and 

of its real exercise, a sceptical misgiving as to which is involved in a refusal 

to beheve. The arm as the seat of aetive strength is often put for strength 

itself (2 Chron. xxxii. 8, Job xxii. 8, Jer. xvii. 5), and especially for the 

power of Jehovah (chap. H. x. 16, Deut. iv. 34, v. 15, xxvi. 8). In this 

sense it is commonly regarded as convertible with Jiand ; but Hendewerk 

maintains that the latter only is applied to a gracious exercise of power 

(chaps. xli. 20, xlv. 11, 12, xlviii. 13, xlix. 2, 22, lix. 1), while the former 

always has respect to war (chaps. xl. 10, lii. 10, Ixiii, 5, Hx. 16). He 

therefore gives the clause exclusive reference to what God had akeady done 
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for Cyrus, and designed to do for Israel, by making tliem victorious over 
all their enemies. But this distinction, though ingenious, is fallacious ; 
because it confounds the usual appHcation of a figure "with its essential 
meaning, and entkely overlooks the many cases in which Jiand has referenee 
to the divine vengeance (e. g. chap. ix. 11, 20, x. 4, xix. 16, xxv. 10, li. 17), 
while in some of the cases where the arm is mentioned (chap. xl. 12, and 
li. 5) it is hard to discover any reference to -war. But the true solution 
of the difficulty is, that the manifestation of God's justiee is commonly 
described by Isaiah as including at the same time the deliverance of his 
Mends, and the destruction of his enemies. (See above, chap. li. 5.) — The 

use of «'J? in the last clause is explained by some as a mere variation of the 

usual construction "with ?^5 or ? ; but Hengstenberg regards it as implying 
that the revelation comes from above, and Hitzig supposes an allusion to 
the elevation of the arm itself. 

2. And he came xif like the tender plant hefore him, and lilce the rootfrom 
a dry ground; he had no form, nor comeliness, and we shaU see Mm, and no 
sight that we should desire it. There is something almost Itidicrous to 
modern readers in Vitringa's pedantic notion that the Prophet puts these 
words into the mouth of a chorus of converted Jews. There is also some- 
thing too artificial in Van Der Palm's dramatic distribution of the passage, 
accordiug to which the Prophefs censure of the unbelief of the Jews (ver. 
1) is followed by their justification of it (vers. 2, 3), while the first clause 
of -the fourth verse contains the Prophefs answer, and the last the rejoinder 
of the Jews, after which the Prophet speaks again without any further in- 
terruption. Most of the modern writers agree with Gesenius in making 
all that foUows the first verse the language of the people, acknowledging 
their own incredulity with respect to the Messiah, and assigning as its canse 
their carnal expectations of a temporal prince, and their ignorance of the 
very end for which he came. The hypothesis of RosenmiiUer and others, 
who regard this as the language of the heathen, acknowledging their error 
with respect to Israel, has been aheady mentioned. (See above, on chap. 
hi. 18.) A novel and ingenious, but untenable hypothesis, has been more 
recehtly proposed by Hendewerk, viz. that the speakers are the elder race 
of exiles in Babylon, by whose transgressions that infliction was occasioned, 
and that the sufferer here described is the younger race, for whose sake iis 
was terminated, just as in the case of the fathers and cMldren who eame 
out of Egypt. — The 1 at the beginning of this verse is not causative, but 
narrative, determining the past tense of the future form, and connecting 
the sentence either with chap. lii. 14 or 15, or, which is the simplest and 
most natural construction, with the verse immediately precediag, which, 
although interrogative in form, involves an afBrmation, namely, that the 
people were incredulous, which general statement is here ampMed. — The 
common version of ''J?!! as a future proper Qie shall grow up) is utterly 
precluded by the Vav conversive, and gratuitously violates the uniformity of 
the description, which presents the humiliation of Messiah as aheady past. — 
py^'' is properly a sucJcling, but is here used precisely like the cognate 
English word sucker, by which Lowth translates it. On the meaning of 
^^, see vol. i. p. 255-6.— Out of a dry ground implies a feeble, sickly 
growth, and, as its consequence, a mean appearance. The dry ground, 
according to Alexander Morus, is Bethlehem, which he describes, on the 
authority of Strabo, as a barren spot. Along with this may be recorded 
the opinion of Eusebius 'and other fathers, that the dry ground was the 
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Yirgin Mary; of wMcli Calvin miglifc well say, extra rem loquuntur. Out 
of a dry ground and tlie parallel expression (lefore Jiim) may be con- 
sidered as qualifying both the nouns, and separated only for the sake of 
the rhythmical arrangement of the sentenee. Before him is translated by 
Henderson hefore tJiem, and by Lovvth in their siglit, in accordance "with 
the explanation of J. H. Michaelis, who regards it as descriptive of the 
popnlar misapprehension and contempt of Christ. Most writers take it 
striofcly as a singular, referring to Jehovah, and analogons in meaning to 
those words of Peter, disallowed indeed of men, hut cliosen of God and pre- 
cious (1 Pet. ii. 4). It is well observed by Henderson, however, that it was 
nofc in the sight of God that the Messiah was a root out of a dry gi-ound, but in 
that of the people. — He liad not, hterally, there was not to him, the only form 
in which thafc idea can be expressed in Hebrew. — Form is here put for beau- 
tiftil or handsome form, as in 1 Sam. xvi. 18 David is called a man ofform, 
i. e. a comely person. The two nouns here used are combined iu Hfceral 
description elsewhere {e.g. Gen. xxix. 17, 1 Sam. xxv. 31), andin this very 
passage (see above, chap. lii. 13). They denote in this case, not mere 
personal appearanee, but the whole state of humiliation, and, as Calvin says, 
are to be understood de toto regno cnjus nulla in ocuJis hominumforma, 
nullus decor, nulla magnificentiafuit. — The modern wrifcers generally dis- 
regard the Masoretic interpunction of this sentence, and connect -inN^pJI with 
the first clause, as a parallel to •in!7Pn?.1.. The meaning then is, no form or 
beauty that we should look at him, no appearance that we should desire him. 
This is precisely the construetion adopted by Symmachus, ha sJBa/xsi, ha 
e-Tridvfiifldwfiiv. But as this relation of the clauses is too obvious to have 
escaped the Masoretic critics, it is reasonable to conclude that they were 
influenced in sefcting ifc aside by high fcradifcional authority. There is, be- 
sides, a difficulty, if it be retained, in explaining the use of the verb riNPj 
which means to view with pleasm-e only when foUowed by the preposition 
3, and the senseiJiatwe sliould looJc at him does nofc seem enfcirely adeq[uate. 
If we adhere to the Masoretic interpunction, there is no need of paraphras- 
ing -inXliJ) with the Enghsh Version (when we sJiall see Jiim) ; it is better to 
give it its direct and proper sense {and we shall see Jiim).- But as both 
these versions suppose a transition from the form of narrative to that of 
propheey, there is the same objection to them as^to the common version of 

yVt).. On the whole, therefore, leaving out of view the authority of the 
Masorah, the usual construction is the most satisfactory. — In whafc sense 
the prophets thus grew up like suckers from a dry soil, or the Jewish 
nation while in exile, or the pious portion of them, or the younger race, it 
is as difficult to understand or even to conceive, as it is easy to recognise 
this trait of the prophetic pictxure in the humiliation of our Saviour, and 
the general contempt to which it exposed him. 

3. Despised andforsaJcen ofmen (or ceasing from among men), a man of 
sorroivs and acquainted witJi sicJcness, and liJce one hiding tJie face from Jiim 
(or us), despised, and loe esteemed him not. rrom the general description 
of his humfliation, the Prophefc now passes to a more partieular account of 

his sufferings. — <'!!in, from ?!in to cease, is by some taken in a passive and 
by others in an active sense. On the former supposition, the whole 
phrase may mean rejected ofmen (English Version), forsahen hymen, i.e. 
by his friends, as in Job xix. 14 (G-esenius), or avoided hy men, as an 
object of abhorrence (Hitzig, Ewald, Hendewerk). On the other sup- 
position, it is explaiued by Hengsfcenberg as meaning one who ceases. from. 
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among men, i.e. ceases to be a man, or to be so considered. This is pro- 
n^ably the sense intended by the Septuagint Tersion, and is eertainly tbe one 
expressed by Aben Ezra (D'C>f5 DUacp^i^Tp). The Yersion of Symma- 
chioLsTIXay /ffrog avbgav), with which the Vulgate and Peshito substantially 
agree, seems to rest upon the same construction of ?!in that is proposed by 
Martiai, who regards both this word and H.PJ as adjectives, deriving a super- 
lative import from the plural following, the most despised and forsaken of 
men. (Compare Ps. xxii. 7, Prov. xv. 20.) But for this sense there is 
no authority in usage. — The phrase man of sorrows seems to mean one 
whose afflictions are his chief characteristic, perhaps with an allusion to 
their number in the plural form. (Compare Prov. xxix. 1.) Symmachus 
translates the phrase yvusrhg voett), which is generally understood to mean, 
linown or distinguished by disease ; and this sense is retained by J. T>. 
Michaehs, Paulus, Jahn, RoseQmiiller, Gesenius in his Commentary, 
Maurer, and Umbreit. The Septuagint, Vulgate, and Peshito, give the 
first word the sense of Jcnowing (sldwg, sciens), from which Lowti^ infers 
that they read J?!I1\ But Hengstenberg and others have shewn that the 
passive participle is itself employed like acqicainted m English, so that there 
is no need of supposing any ^fference of text, or even that the passive form 
was used in an active sense. (Gompare Song Sol. iii. 8; Ps. cxii. 7, 
ciii. 14.) Gesenius in his Commentary characterizes this interpretation of 
the word as " false," but quietly adopts itin the second edition of his Ger- 
man Version. — ^ln the next phrase "lf)i?^ is bysome regarded as a participle, 
and by others as a noim. On the former supposition, the entu-e phrase is 
explained by the Septuagint, Vulgate, Targum, Aquila, Jarchi, Lowth, 
Koppe, De Wette, and others, as meaning, he was like one hiding hisface 
from us, with allusion to the veihng of the face by lepers (Lev. xiii. 45) or 
by mourners (2 Sam. xv. 30; Ez. xiv. 17), or. as an expression of shame 
(Micah iii. 7). To this G-esenius objects in his Commentary, that tibe 
whole description has respect, not to the conduct of the suSerer, but to his 
appearance in the sight of others. In the Thesaurus, he adopts this very 
explanation, without noticing his own objection, though he still avows a pre- 
ference for his former construction, notwithstandiag the harshness with 
which it may be charged, viz. Hke one jfrom whom one hides the face. J. 
H. Michaelis and Rosenmiiller give the Hiphil, as usual, a causative sense, 
like one making (others) hide the face from him. But in every other case 
"i^J^pri simply means to hide, and occm's repeatedly in that sense with this 
very noun D^JS. It may also be objected to the esplanation of the word as 
a participle, that analogy and iisage would require the form "J^flip^, which 
is actually found in four manuseripts, but no doubt as a conjectural emenda- 
tion. Kimchi, Martini, and Hengstenberg, take ">3!)PO as an abstract noun, 
'meaning properly concealment, and explaiu the whole phrase, Hke conceal- 
ment of the face from it, i. e. Hke that which causes men to hide the face 
from it. But although the hiding of the face is elsewhere mentioned as a 
natural expression of displeasure, shame, and sorrow, it does not occur as 
an expression of contemptuous astonishment, and seems to be a forced and 
exaggerated method of expressing such a feeling. It may therefore be 
better on the whole to combiae the explanation of "IBP^ as a noun with that 
of -liHIP as a pronoun of the first person, and to understand the whole 
phrase as meaning, hke a hiding of Vhq face from us, i. e. as if he hid his 
face from us in shame and sorrow ; notwithstanding the objection of Gese- 
nius, that the subject of description is not the demeanour of the sufferer, 
which has not only been abandoned by himself (although renewed by Heng- 
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stenberg), but is in itself unreasonable, since tbe \vriter'B purpose was not 
to observe the unities of rhetoric, bnt to make a strong impression of tlxe 
voluntary bumiliation of the Messiah, which could not be more effectnally 
secured by any single stroke than by the one before us, thus explained. — 
Gesenius, Hengstenberg, and Umbreit foUow the Peshito in making HpJ the 
first person plm-al (we despised him) ; and Martini supplies the want of a 
suffix by reading ^ ^nT33 instead of N?1 nT33. But the anomalous use of 
the futm'e creates a diffieulty not to be gratuitously introduced; and the 
analogy of np? in the first clause makes it much more natural to take this 
as a participle likewise, with the other ancient versions, and with Maurer, 
Hitzig, Ewald, and Knobel. — ^Here again the reader is invited to compare 
the foreed application of this verse to the Prophets, to all Israel, to the 
pious Jews, or to the younger race of exiles, with the old iuterpretation of 
it as a pro]3hecy of Chrisfs humiliation. 

4. SuTcly our sicknesses Jie bore, and our.griefs he carried; and weihought 
him stricken, smitten oj God, and afflicted. |5J? is determined, both by its 
etymology and usage, to be a particle of af&rmation. The sense of hut, 
assumed by most interpreters, is rather what they thiok the -writer should 
have said, than what he has said. The comparatively rare use of adversative 
partieles in Hebrew has abeady been mentioned as a striking idiomatic 
peculiarity. The metaphor is that of a burden, and the meaning of the 
whole verse is, that they had misunderstood the very end for vrhich Messiah 
was to come. Sickness, as in the verse preeeding, is a representative ex- 
pression for all suffering. Our griefs, those which we must otherwise have 
suffered, and that justly. The pluralli vH is defectively written for 13^ vn, 
vrhich last appears, however, in eleven manuscripts and eighteen editions ; 
while on the other hand twenty manuscripts and two editions have the 
defective form -IJ^i^PP, which cannot be singular, because the pronoun which 
refers to it is plm-al. Henderson makes his EngHsh version more exjpres- 
sive of the writer's main driffc by employiag the idiomatic form, it icas our 
griefs he hare, it was our sorrows he carried. — The esplanation of K^| as 
meaning merely took away, is contradicted by the context, and especially by 

the parallel phrase ^^^, which can only mean he hore or carried theni. It 
is aUeged, indeed, that one is never said to bear the sins of another, and 
some go so far as to explain thesewords as meaning that he bore withthem 
patiently, whUe others understand the sense to be that he shared in the 
sufferings of others. But the terms are evidently drawn fcom the Mosaie 
law of sacrifice, a prominent featm'e in which is the substitution of the 
victim for the actual offender, so that the former bears the sins of the latter, 
and the latter, in default of such an expiation, is said to bear his own sin. 
(See Lev. v. 1, 17, xvii. 16, xxiv. 15 ; Num. ix. 13, xiv. 33 ; Exod. xxiii. 

88 ; Lev. x. 17, xvi. 22.) For the use of ?3p in the same viearious sense, 
see Lam. v. 7. (Compare Ez. xviii. 19.) The Septuagint in the case 
before us has <ps^si, Symmachus dnBXa^s. The appHcation of these words 
by Matthew (viii. 17) to the removal of bodily diseases cannot involve a 
denial of the doctrine of vicarious atonement, which is clearly recognised in 
Mat. XX. 28 ; nor is it an exposition of the passage (^[uoted in its full seiise, 
but, as Calvin well esplains it, an intimation that the prediction had begun 
to be fiilfilled, because already its effects were visible, the Scriptures always 
representing sorrow as the firuit of sin. — Stricken, as in some other cases, 
has the pregnant sense of stricken from ahove,.a.s Noyes expresses it,.or 
smitten of God, as it is fully expressed in the next clause. (See Gen. 
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xii. 17; 2 Kings xv. 5 ; 1 Sam. vi. 9.) Tliere is-no need, therefore, of 
snpposing an ellipsis. The otlier Terb ns^ was particularly applied to tlie 
iiifliction of disease (Num. siv. 12;.Deut. xxviii. 22), especially tlie 
leprosy; whicli led Jerome to give VJ^^ the specific sense leprous. Hence 
the old Jewish notidn that the Messiah was to be a leper. Theodoret more 
eorrectly uses the generic term fi.efiaeriyu/jt^emg, equivalent to the ifktiyeig 
Ssbu iMasTiyt of ^schylus. — Tnstead of the construct form HSp, some manu- 
scripts exhibit the absolute n.30 ; which is preferred by Bellarmine and some 
others, who explain the whole phrase as meaning a stricJcen God, and use 
it as a proof of the divinity of Christ. — By stricken, smitten, and afflicted 
we are of course not to understand slaicken, smitten, and afflicted for his 
own sins, or merely stricken, smitten, and afflicted, without any deeper 
cause or higher purpose than in other cases of severe suffering. It is scarcely 
necessary to suppose a reference to the notion that great suffering was a 
proof of great iniquity. (Compare Luke xiii. 1 ; John ix. 2.) — ^ln order to 
reconcile this verse with theh' hypotheses, Knobel and Hendewerk are 
under the necessity of proving that the pious Jews or younger race of exiles 
suffered more in the captivity than any others, which they do with great 
ease by applying thus all the descriptions of maltreatment which dccur 
throughout the Later Prophecies. 

5. And he xvas pierced (or wounded) for our transgressions, hruised (or 
crusked) for our iniquities ; tJie cJiastisement (or punisJiment) of our peace 
{was) upon Jwn, and hy Jiis stripes we were Jiealed. The translation of the 
■ particle at the beginning by wJiereas, yea, or the Hke, is a departure from 
the Hebrew idiom wholly unnecessary to the clearness of the passage^ which 
is continued in the simple naiTative or descriptive form. Aben Ezra-s ap- 
plication of the verse to the sufferings of the Jews in their present exile and 
dispersion, is worthy of a place by the side of Hendewerk's assertion that 
the Prophet here speaks as one of the older race of captives in Babylon, 
acknowledging the error of himself and his contemporaries with respect to 
the younger and better generation. — ^^^np ig derived by Coeceius from 
"?-in to writhe with pain, and translated excruciatus est ; but the true deriva- 
tion is no doubt the common one from y?I} to perforate, transfix, or pierce, 
with special reference to mortal wdunds ; so that the derivative 7^_n, though 
strictly meaning pierced or wounded, is constantly appHed to persons slain 
by violence, and especially in battle. Hence the Peshito version of ^^np 
-Qcilled), although apparently inaccurate, is really in strict accordance with 
the Hebrew usage. Yitringa and Henderson suppose a.particular allusion 
,to the crucifixion. Hengstenberg. explains the word more generaUy as a 
metaphorical expression for extreme suffering. This agrees well with the 
parallel expression crwsAetZ or SnmecZ, to whieh there is nothing literally 
. corresponding in our Saviour's passion; and if this must be taken as a 
figure for distress of mind, or suffering in general, the other can be naturaUy 
. understood only in the same way. It is very possible, however, that there 
may be a seeondary and imphcit reference to the crucifixion, sueh as w.e 
have met with repeatedly before in cases where the direct and proper mean- 
ing- df the words was more extensive.-^As "ip-ID is often appUed elsewhere 
to correction by words, some explain it to mean here instruction, as to the 
lueans of obtaining peace with Grod. But the .stronger sense of cJiastisement 
or punishment not only suits the context better, but is reaUy the most con- 
sistent with the usage of the verbal root, and of the noun itself, in such 
cases as Job v. 17, Prov. xxii. 15, xxiii. 18, as weU as with the subse- 
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quent expression on him, which is hardly reconcilable with the supposition 
of mere precept or example. Whether the word was intended at the same 
tune, as Hengstenberg supposes, to suggest the idea of a waming to others, 
may be made a question. The chastisement of peace is not only that which 
tends to peace, but that by which peace is procured directly. It is iiot, to 
use the words of an extreme and zealous rationalist, a ehastisement morally 
salutary for us, nor one which merely contributes to om* safety, but, accord- 
ing to the parallelism, one which has accomplished our salvation, and in 
thfs way, that it was ioflicted not on us but on him, so that we came off 
safe and uninjured. (Hitzig.) The appHcation of the phrase to Christ, 
without express quotation, is of frequent occurrence in the TsTew Testament. 
(See Eph'. ii. 14-17, Col. i. 20, 21, Heb. xiii. 20,»and compare Isa. 
ix. 6, Micah vi. 5, Zech. i. 13,) — i^^^D is properly a singular, denoting 
the tumour raised by scourging, here put collectively for stripes, and that 
for suffering in general, but probably with secondary reference to the 
literal infliction of this punishment upon the Saviour. — NSTI? is not a noun, 
as Henderson explains it, but a passive verb, here used impersonally, it was 

healed to us, the -13? limiting the action to a specific object. . It was healed 
is a general proposition ; with respect to us is the specific limitation. The 
use of the ? may be otherwise explained by supposing that the verb has 

here the modified sense of healing was imparted, as in ver. 11 ? p*'^ V<!' 
means to impart righteousness or justification. Healing is a natural and 
common figm-e for relief from suffering considered as a wound or malady. 
(Compare chaps. vi. 10, xix. 22, xxx. 26, Jer. viii. 22, xxx. 17, 2 Chron. 
vii. 14.) The preterite is not used merely to signify the certainty of the 
event, but because this effect is considered as inseparable firom the procur- 
ing cause which had been just before described in the historical or narra- 
tive form as an event aheady past : when he was smitten, we were thereby 
healed. It is, therefore, injurious to the strength as well as to the beauty 
of the sentence, to translate with Henderson, that hy his stripes we might 
he healed. The mere contingency thus stated is immeasurably less than the 
positive assertion that hy his stripes we were healed. ' The same objection, 
in a less degree, applies to the common version, ue are healed, which makes 
the statement too indefinite, and robs it of its peculiar historical form. — 

Above thirty mamiscripts and as many editions have •13''Di?^ in the plural ; 
a form which does not oceur elsewhere. — The hypothesis that this passage 
has exclusive reference to the Babylonish exile, becomes absolutely ludl- 
crous when it requires us to understand the Prophet as here saying that 
the people were healed (i. e. restored to their own land) by the stripes of 
the prophets, or by those of true believers, or that the old and wicked race 
were healed by the stripes of their more devout successors. This last 
hypothesis of Hendewerk's, besides the weak points which it has in common 
with the others, involves two very improbable assumptions : first, that the 
distinction of good and bad was coincident with that of young and old 
among the exiles ; and secondly, that this younger race was not only better 
than the older, but endm-ed more suffering. 

6. AU we like sheep had gone astray, each to his own way we had turned, 
and Jehovah laid on him the iniquity qf us all. This verse describes the 
occasion, or rather the necessity of the sufferings mentioned in those before 
it. It was because men were whoUy estranged from God, and an atone- 
ment was required for their reconciliation. All we does not mean all the 
Jews or all the heathen, but all men without exception. The common 
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version, have gone astray, have turned, does not express tlie lustorical fonn 
of the original sufficiently, but rather means "we have done so np to the pre- 
sent time, whereas the prominent idea in the Prophefs mind is that we had 
done so before Messiah suffered. Noyes's version we were going asiray is 
ambiguous, because it may imply nothing more than an incipient estrange- 
ment. — The figure of wandering, or lost sheep is common in Scripture to 
denote alienation from Grod and the misery which is its necessary conse- 
quence (see Ezek. xxxiv. 5, Mat. ix. 36). The entire comparison is prob- 
ably that of sheep without a shepherd (1 Eangs xxii. 17, Zeeh. x. 2). The 
second clause is understood by Augusti as denoting selfi§hness, and a defect 
of public spirit, or benevolence; and this interpretation is admitted by 
Hengstenberg as correct if "taken in a deeper sense," viz. that union among 
men can only spring from their common union with God. But this idea, 
however just it may be in itself, is wholly out of place in a comparison with 
scattered sheep, whose running off in different dkections does not spring 
firom selfishness, but fi:om confusion, ignorance, and iacapaeity to choose 
the right path. A much better exposition of the figure, although still 
too limited, is that of Theodoret, who understands it to denote the vast 
variety of false religions, as exemplified by,the differenf idols worshipped 
in Egypt, Phenicia, Scythia, and G-reece, alike in nothing but the common 
error of departure from the true Grod. E/ %al S/a^ogo/ tJjs crXavjjs o/ rgfeo/, 
'sdvTsg o(ioiug tIv ovra ^s^v ■/cocTaXsXomoTsg. — The original expression is like 
the sheep (or collectively the flock) i. e. not sheep in general, but the sheep 
that wander, or that have no shepherd. — The idea of a shepherd, although 
not expressed, appears to have been present to the writer's mind, not only 
in the first clause but the last, where the image meant to be presented is 
no doubt that of a shepherd laying down his life for the sheep. This may 
be fairly inferred not merely firom the want of conneetion which would 
otherwise exist between the clauses, and which can only be supplied in this 
•way, nor even fi-om the striking analogy of Zech. xiii. 7, where the figure 
is again used, but chiefly fi-om the appKcation of the metaphor, with obvious, 
though -tacit, reference to this part of Isaiah, in the New Testament to 
Chrisfs laying down his life for his people. (See John x. 11-18, and 
1 Peter ii. 24, 25.)— The reading of one manuscript, J^^Hn for VJ'}^*), is pro- 
bably an accidental variation. The meaning given to this verb in the 
margin of the EngKsh Bible {made to meet) is not sustained by etymology 
or usage, as the primitive verb W3 does not mean simply to come toge- 
ther, but always denotes some degree of violent coUision, either physical, 
as when one body- lights or strikes upon another, or moral, as when one 
person falls upon, {.^e. attacks ahother. The secondary senses of the verb 
are doubtful and of rare occurrence. (See above, on chap. xlvii. 8, and 
below, on chap. Ixiv. 4.) Kimchi supposes the punishment of sin to be 
here represented as an enemy whom God permitted or impelled to fall 
upon,^ or assail the sufferer. Vitringa and Henderson, with much more 
questionable taste, suppose the image to be that of a wild beast by which 
the flock is threatened, and from which it is delivered only by the Lnter- 
position and vicarious exposure of the shepherd to its fory. Most in- 
terpreters appear to be agreed in giving it a more generic sense. The 
common version (laid upon Mm) is objectionable only because it is too 
weak, and suggests the idea of a mild and inoffensive gesture, whereas 
that conveyed by the Hebrew word is necessarily a violent one, viz. that 
of causing to strike or fall, which is faithfiilly expressed by Umbreit {liess 
fallen), still more closely by Ewald and De Wette {liess treffen), and cor- 
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rectly but less definitely by Gesenius, Hengstenberg, and otbers {warf). 
Among the ancient versions Sjmniachus has %«rai/r^<ra/ iTo/^ffgi/, and 
Jerome posuit in eo, ■whicb last, although it scarcely gives the full sense 
of the verb, retains that of the preposition, as denoting strictly in him, 
i. e. not merely on his head or on his body, but in his soul, or rather 
ih his person, as expressive of the whole man. The word PV does not 
of itself mean j)unishment, but sin ; which, however, is said to have been 
laid upon the Messiah, only in reference to' its effects. If vicarious suf- 
fering can be described in words, it is so described in these two verses; 
so that the attempts to explain them as denoting mere forbearance or 
participation in the punishment of others, m^y be fairly regarded as des- 
perate expedients to make the passage applicable to the imaginary per- 
secutions of the Prophets, or the pious Jews, or the younger race during 
the Babylonish exile. The amount of ingenuity expended on these sophisms 
only shews how artifieial and devoid of solid basis the hypothesis must 
be which require to be thus supported. — With this and the foregoing verse 
compare Eom. iv. 25, 2 Cor. v. 21, 1 Peter ii. 22-25. 

7. Se was ojppressed and he humhled himself, and he loill not ojoen his 
mouth — as a lamb to the slanighter is hrought, and as a sheep before its 
shearers is dumh — and he will not ojpen Ms mouth, Having explained the 
occasion of Messiah's sufferings, the Prophet now describes his patient en- 
durance of them. As E^l^ is sometimes appHed to the rigorous exaction of 
debts, De Dieu translates it here exactus est, Tremellius exigehatur poena. 
Lowth has the same sense, but makes the verb impersonal, it was cxacted 
and he loas made answerable ; but ri3J? is not used like the Latin respondeo 
as a technical forensic term. Van Der Pahn explains the first verb, he luas 
demanded, i. e. by the people, to be erucified ; but '^'^} does not mean 
to demand in general, its primary meaning is to urge or press. (See 
chap. iii. 5, vol. i. p. 111.) The general voice of the interpreters is 
strongly in favour of the old translation, he u:as oppressed or persecuted^ 
— The next phrase has been usually understood as a simple repetition of 
the same idea in other words. Thus the English Version renders it, he 
was op2>ressed, and he icas a-ffiicted. Besides the tautology of this transla- 
tion (which would prove nothing by itself), it fails to represent the form of 
the original, in which the pronoun t^-in is introduced before the second 
verb, and aceording to usage must be regarded as emphatic. Martini's 
proposition to transpose the particle, so as to read n3!y3) N*-in ^^), is merely 
an ingenious expedient to evade a dif&culty of construction. Gesenius 
gives i^^T\\ the sense of although, and explains the whole as meaning that 
he was oppressed although before afflicted, and the same interpretation is 
adopted by Umbreit, Hendewerk, and Elnobel. There does not seem to be 
much force in Hengstenberg's objection, that ri3i; as V7ell as '^l') is applied 
to severe suffering. Gesenius's interpretation would be no less admissible 
on the supposition that the verbs are perfectly synonymous, the distinction 
lying not in the verbs themselves, but in the ohnehin which he supplies. 
The true objection is that he does supply it, arbitrarily referring the two 
verbs to difierent points of time, and also that the meaning which he gives 
^^T\\ is forced and foreign from Hebrew usage. The same objection lies 
against Hitzig's construction of the clause, he was oppressed, and although 
persecuted, ojjened not his mouth, which, moreover, omits in translation not 
only the first Vav but the second. Ewald explains it thus : hewas jJerse- 
cuted although he humhled himself. The same reflexive ,meaning had been 
given to HJW by Koppe, Jahn, and others, and appears to be implied in 
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the paraphrastic versions of Symmaelaus (xa/ aurig ucr^xooffg) and Jerome 
(quia ipse voluit). Supposing this sense of the verb to be admissible, by 
far the simplest and most natural construetion is to give S^-IH^ its ordinary 
sense as a conjunction and emphatic pronoun, lie was oppressed and he 
himself suhmitted to affliction, or allowed himself to be afflicted. There is 
then no tautology nor any arbitrary difference of tense assumed between 
the two verbs, wlule the whole sense is good in itself and in perfeet agree- 
ment with the eontext. The same sense, substantially, is put upon the 
clause by Beck's explanation of ^^l as the first person plural {wir erioiesenr 
uns iyrannisch) ; "which is favoured by the obvious opposition of the 
first and third person in the preceding verse, and bythe use of i^-in 
in this. All other writers seem agreed, however, that ^^^. is the third 
.person singular of Niphal. All interpreters, perhaps -without excep- 
tion, render nii)^? as a prseter or a present, which is no doubt substan- 
tially correct, as the whole passage is descriptive. It seems desirable, 
however, to retain, as far as possible, the characteristic form of the origiual, 
especially as it is very hard to account for the repeated use of the future 
here, if nothiug more "was intended than might have been expressed by the 
prseter. At all events, the strict sense of the form should be retained, if it 
can be done without injury to the sense, which is certainly the case here, 
as we have only to suppose that the writer suddenly but natinrally changes 
his position from that of historical retrospection, to that of aetual partieipa- 
tion iu the passing seene, and, as if he saw the victim led to the slaughter, 
says, " he will not open his mouth." There is no need, therefore of sup- 
posing with Hitzig that the \ though separated from the verb, exerts a 
conversive influence upon it. The repetition of the same words at the end, 
so far from being even a rhetorical defect, is highly graphie and impressive. 
In the intermediate clause, we inay.either suppose anellipsis bf the relative, 
equally eommon in Hebrew and in English (like a lamb whicli is led), or 
suppose the preposition to be used as a conjunction {as a lami is led), 
without effect upon the meaning of the sentence. The 1 before the last 
clause is not the sign of the apodosis, nor need it be translated so, the form 
adopted in the Septuagiut version (ourws ovx. avoiysi to ffrofia), for the 
purpose of shewing that the words refer to the subjeet of the fi.rst clause, 
and not to the sheep or lamb, as Luther and Gesenius assume, in violation 
of the syntax (70? being femiaine) and the poetical stracture of the sentence 
which depends materially on the repetition of the same words iu the same 
sense and application as before. Besides those places where Christ is called 
the Lamb of God {e. g. John i. 29 ; 1 Peter i. 18, 19 ; Aets viii. 32, 35), 
there seems to be reference to this deseription of his meek endm-anee in 
1 Peter ii. 23. — It might seem almost incredible, if it were not merely one 
out of a thousand such examples, that Vitringa formally propounds the 
question, quando tonsus sit Christus Dominus ? and gravely answers when 
he was shorn of his prerogatives and rights by the Jewish Sanhedrim. As 
if there were ifo difference (or as if such a man as Vitringa could not see 
it), between saying he was silent and submissive like a sheep before its 
shearers, and saying he was sUent and submissive before his shearers like 
a sheep. 

8. From distress mdfrom judgment he was talen; and in his generation 
who will tUnk, that he was cut offfrom the land of the living, for the trans- 
gression of my people, {as) a eurse for them ? Every clause of this verse 
' has been made the subject of dispute among interpreters. The first question 
is, whether the particle at the beginning denotes the occasion or the cause, 
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as all agree that it does before W^ in tlie last clause, or whether it is to be 
taken in its ordinary sense oifrom. This is connected with another question, 
viz. whether taken means delivered, or taken np, or taken away to execn- 
tion, or taken out of life. It is also disputed whether IVV means imprison- 
ment, or oppression and distress iQ general, and also whether t^S^D means 
judicial process, sentence, or punishment. From the combination of these 
various explanations, have resulted several distinct iuterpretations of the 
whole clause. Thus the text of the English Version has, he was taken 
from prison and from judgment ; the margin of the same, he was taken 
away by distress and judgment ; Hengstenberg and others, he was taken 
(to execution) by an oppressive judgment. Most of the older writers un- 
derstand these words as descriptive of his exaltation — ^from distress and 
judgment he was freed, or taken up to heaven. So Jerome and J. H. 
MichaeKs. Gesenius, Riickert, and Umbreit also, understand it to mean 
that he was freed from his sufferings by death. To this interpretation 
Hengstenberg objects, that the account of the Messiah's exaltation begins 
in ver. 10, while the intervening verse still relates to the chcumstances of 
his death ; and also that the reference of nj9? to a violent death is here de- 
termined by the parallel expression, "he was cut off firom the land of the 
living." He might have added that even in Gen. v. 24, and 2 Kings ii. 
9, 10, the word is used in reference to a singular departure from the 
ordinary com'se of nature. Luzzatto and Henderson give IP the privative 
sense of without, and understand the clause to mean that he was taken off 
without restraint or authority. The same construction seems to have been 
anticipated by Zwingle, who pharaphrases the expression thus, indictd 
causd citraque judicium. — ^ln the next clause, the interpretation tums upon 
the (][uestion whether "IH means hfe, dwelling, posterity, or contemporaries, 
and the verb to think or speak. Luther, Calvin, and Yitringa understapd 
the clause to mean, who can declare the length of his hfe hereafter ? 
Kimchi and Hengstenberg explain it to mean, who can declare his posterity 
or spiritual seed ? To this it is objected that the verb reqmres a connective 
particle before its object, and that Christ is not called the father, but the 
brother of his people, and that IH has this sense only inthe plural. Cleri- 
cus supposes it to mean, who can worthily describe his course of life ? 
But this sense of IH is not sustained by usage. Rosenmiiller, Gesenius, 
and others follow Storr in making 'niTn^ an absolute nominative — as to 
his generation (i. e. his contemporaries), who considered it, or cared for it ? 
To this construction Hengstenberg objects that n^ seldom if ever denotes 
the subject of the verb, and also that nniB'*. is thon leffc without an object. 
Neither of these objections lies agaitist Ewald's modification of this same 
exposition, which makes n^ a preposition, and continues the interrogation 
through the sentence — in (or among) his generation (*. e. his contempo- 
raries), who considered that he was cut off from the land of the Hving ? etc. 
Hoffmann's extravagant interpretation of the clause as meaning, who cares 
for his dwelUng, i. e. where he is ? deserves no refutation.— '^l?^, according 
to some wiiters, is employed in Ps. Isxxviii. 6, and Lam. iii. 54, in refer- 
ence to a natural and quiet death ; but Hengstenberg maintains that even 
there a violent departm-e is impUed. — Paulus infers from the singular form 
''W, that Jehovah here begins to speak again ; but Hengstenberg explains 
it as equivalent to iis, and a similar use of the singular form by a plurality 
of speakers is esemphfied ia 1 Sam. v. 10, Zech. viii. 21. — Of the last 
words il3? V^i. there are several interpretations. Aben Ezra and Abarbenel, 
followed by Rosenmiiller and Gesenius, apj)ly them to the sufferer here 
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described as meaDing, lie was smitten, and infer from the use of the plural 
siiffix that the subject of the chapter is collective. Others adopt the same 
sense and application of the words, but deny the inference, upon the ground 
that iO, though properly a plural suffix, is not unfrequently used for a 
singular, as the very same form isin Ethiopie. This ground is also main- 
tained by Ewald in his Grrammar. Hengstenberg admits that the pronoun 
is here phiral, but refers it to the people, and supplies a relative — for the 
transgression of my people who were smitten, literally to whom there was 
a stroke or pmaishment, i. e. due or appointed. Evvald, without supposing 
an ellipsis, renders it, a stroke for them, i. e. smitten in theb: place and for 
their benefit. Cocceius gives the same sense to the words, but applies 
them very differently as a description of the people, -plaga ipsis adhaeret, 
i.e. impuri sunt, (See the use of V^va. Exod. xi. 1.) — ^According to 
Hendewerk, the land of the living is the Holy Land, and the verse is de- 
scriptive of the Babylonish exile. " By a divine judgment was the people 
taken away, and yet who can declare its fatTire increase ? It was cut off 
from its own land, for the transgression of the fathers were the children 
smitten." It is not surprising that the writer who invented this interpreta- 
tion should sneer at the Messianic exposition as extravagant and groundless. 
The reading HID?, which appears to be implied in thc Septuagiat Version, 
and is adopted by Houbigant and Lowth, is whoUy without critical authority, 
or intrinsic worth to recommend it. 

9. And he gave with wicked (men) his grave, and with a rich (man) in 
his death ; because (or although) he had done no violence, and no deceit (was) 
in his mouth. The second member of the first clause is thus translated 
by Martini : tumidum sepulchralem cum violentis ; which suppposes' VniD3 
to be the plural of npS, a height or high place, here put for a monumental 
mound or hillock. The same iuterpretation is approved by Kennicott and 
Jubb. But as the plm-al niD3 retaias its first vowel when followed by a 
Buffix or another noun (Deut. xxxii. 29, Micah iii. 12), Ewald adopts the 
pointing VniDS, whieh is found iu three mannscripts ; but it still remains 
impossible to prove from usage any such meaning of np3. Thenius goes 
further, aud reads 1*nni3. AJnd all this for the sake of a more perfeet 
parallelism, although the common text afibrds a perfectly good sense, viz. 
in his death, i. e. after it, as in Lev. xi. 31, 1 Kings xii. 31, Esther ii. 7, 
and the only diffieulty is the one presented by the plural form, which is 
surely not so seripus as to require its removal by an arbitrary change of 
text. It is hot even necessary to explain it with Jarchi as denoting all 
kinds of death, or witli Abarbenel as implying a collective, not an indivi- 
dual subject. It is much more natural to assume, with Hitzig, that the 
suffix is assimilated to the apparent plaral termination ni, or that it is 
simplya case of poetic variation, as in Ezek. xxviii. 8, 10. — Bosenmiiller's 
version is, he gave himself up to the wicked to be buried, or he left his 
burial to the wicked. But besides the forced construction here assumed, 
this explanation leaves VrilO? unexplaiaed, and does not agree with what 
is afterwards asserted, that he did _no wrong, &c. — ^Kabbi Jonah, as quoted 
in the Michlal Jophi, explains "T'?'^ to mean a wicked man ; and this ex- 
planation is adopted by Luther, Calvin, and Gesenius, who regard the 
word as suggestiag the accessory idea of one who sets his heart upon his 
wealth, or puts his trust in it, or makes an unlawfal use of it. This is so 
arbitrary, that Martini and some later writers abandon the Hebrew usage 
altogether, and derive the sense of wieked from the Arabic root ^. 
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But tliis is doubly untenable ; first, because the Hebrew usage caunot be 
postponed to tlie Ai*abic analogy without extreme necessity, whieli does not 
liere esist ; and seeondly, because the best authorities exhibit no such 
meaning of the Arabic -word itself. Ewald, aware of this, and yet deter- 
mined to obtain the same sense,_ effects his pm'pose with his usual bold- 
ness, by chaDging T"^^ into P""^?? — a convenient word invented for the 
pm-pose. Beck, with scarcely less violence, explains it as an orthographi- 
cal variation of V'''^^ (chap. xlix. 25). It may appear surprising tliat this 
forced imposition of a new and foreign meaning on a word so famiKar 
should be thus insisted on. Luther and Calvui no doubt simply followed 
the rabbinical tradition ; but the later writers have a deeper motive for 
pm'suing a course which in other circumstances they would boldly charge 
upon the great Reformers' ignorance of Hebrew. That motive is the wish 
to do away with the renaarkable coincidence between the circumstances of 
our Saviom-'s burial and the language of this verse, as it has commonly 
been understood since Cappellus. This interpretation, as expressed by 
Hengstenberg, makes the yerse mean that they appoiuted him his grave 
with the wicked, but that m his death he really reposed with a rich man, 
viz. Joseph of Arimathea, who is expressly so called, Mat. xxvii. 67. The 
indefinite construction of the verb, and the sense thus put upon it, are in 
perfect accordance with usage. (See e. g. Ps. Ixxii. 15, Eccles. ii. 21, 
Gen. XV. 18, Isa. Iv. 4, Jer. i. 4.) Even Aben Ezra explains gave by 
adding, i.e. in intention. It is also possible to make *??>J^ the subject of 
the verb, but whoUy unnecessary. Some refer it to Jehovah, and suppose 
the sense to be that he appeared to assign him his grave with the wicked. 
Malefactors were either lefl unbmied, or disgraced by a promiscuous inter- 
ment in an unclean place ; a usage explicitly asserted by Josephus and 
Maimonides. As the Messiah was to die like a criminal, he might have 
expected to be bm-ied like one ; and his exemption from this posthumous 
dishonotu* was occasioned by a special providential interference. To the 
different interpretations which have now been given of this first clause, 
may be added two as cmiosities. The first is that of Jerome, who makes 
rii? the sign of the accusative, and thus translates the whole : dahit impios 
pro sepuliura et divitem pro morte siio. The other, that of Hofl&nann, 
they (my people) treated Mm (my servant) UJce a loealthy tyrant. — ^V (for 
"p^^ ?V) is properly a causative particle, equivalent to for that, or hecaiise ; 
but most interpreters regard it as equivalent to although, which is more 
agreeable to om- idiom in this connection. Knobel observes, with great 
nalvet^, that the reference of this verse to the burial of Christ has found 
its way into the exposition of the passage in eonnection with its general 
application to that subject ; to which we may add, that it can only find its 
way out in conneetion with a wish to get rid of that unwelcome applica- 
tion. At the same time it must be observed, that even if ^y^^V be taken in 
the sense of wicked, although we lose the. striking allusion to the burial of 
Christ in the sepulchre of Joseph, the verse is still applicable to his bmial, 
as the last clause then means, like the first, that they appointed him his 
grave with malefactors. Clericus and Kennicott propose to transpose 113p 
and vniDl, because there seems to be an incongruity iu saying that he made 
his grave with the wicked, and was with the rich in his death, when, accord- 
ing to the history, he died with the wicked, and was buried with the rich. 
But this apparent difficulty rests upon a false interpretation both of |Pl? and 
VriilD?. There is no need of foUowing ia detail the laborious attempt to 
reconcile this verse, even after some of its expressions have been wrested 
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for tlie purpose, with tlie supposition that the subject of tlie proplieey is 
Israel in esile, and that tlie burial here spoken of is merely politieal and 
civil, as in chap. xxv. 8, xxvi. 19. 

10. And Jehovah was pleased to crush (or hruise) him, he put him to 
grief(or made him sick) ; if (pr when) his soul shall make an offering for 
sin, he shall see {his) seed, he shall prolong (his) days, and fhe pleasure of 
Jehovah in his hand shall jarosper. Here begins the account of the Mes- 
siah's exaltation. All the previous sufferings were to haye an end in the 
erection of Grod's kingdom upon earth. As the first clause is in contrast 
"VTith the last of ver. 9, it may be read, and [yet) Jehovah ivas pleased, i. e. 
notwithstanding the Messiah's perfect innocence. The sense is not, as 
Bames expresses it, that Jehovah was pleased with his being crushed, which 
might imply that he was crushed by another, but that Jehovah was pleased 
himself to crush or bruise him,-since the verb is not a passive but an active 
one. Luzzatto makes i^?"? an adjective used as a noun, his crushed or 
afflicted one, contritiis siius. Hitzig makes vnn a noun with the article, it 
pleased Jehovah that disease should crush him. Bnt most interpreters 
appear to be agreed that the first is the Piel infinitive of t^?"?, and the last 
the Hiphil preterite of npn, strictly meaning he made sick, but here used, 
like the cognate noun in vers. 3, 4, to denote distress or suffering in general. 
Martini and Gesenius make IX?'!! the object of "•■^Djn, it pleased Jehovah to 
make his ivoiind sick, i. e. to aggravate his wounds, or wound him sorely. 
This construction, although somewhat favoured by the analogy of Micah 
vi. 13 (compare Nahum iii. 19), does violence to both words, andis incon- 
sistent with their coUocation in the sentence. Jahn accounts for thefuture 
form of ^V'^ by supplying l^i**}, and regarding what foUovvs as the words 
of Jehovah, who is afterwards spoken of, however, in the third person. 
But this is not unusual even in cases where Jehovah is undonbtedly the 
speaker. Hitzig and _ Hendewerk agree with De Dieu and other early 
writers in explaining D^tJ^fl as the second person, which is also given in the 
text of the English Yersion (when thou shalf mahe, &c.) ; but as Jehovah 
is nowhere else directly addressed in this whole context, the construction in 
the margin (when his soul shall mahe) is the one not commonly adopted. 
Hengstenberg, in his Christology, explains 1C^?3 as a mere periphrasis for 
t<-"iri ; but he may be considered as retracting this opinion in his Commen- 
tary on Ps. iii. 3, where he denies that the expression is ever so employed. 
Yitringa understands it here to signify that the oblation was a voluntary 
one. It seems more natural, however, to explain it as referring the obla- 
tion to the hfe itself which was really the thmg offered; just as the blood 
of Christ is said to cleanse from all sin (1 John i. 7), meaning that Christ 
cleanses by his blood, i. e. his expiatory death. — D^N primarily sioTiifies a 
trespass or offenee, and secondarily a trespass-offering. In the law of 
Moses it is technically used to designate a certain kind of sacrifiee, nearly 
allied to the OK^n or sin-offeiing, and yet very carefully distinguished firom 
it, although archseologists have never yet been able to determine the precise 
distinction, and a leamed modem rabbi, Samuel Luzzatto, expresses his 
convietion that they differed only in the mode of offering the blood. The 
word is here used not with specific reference to this kind of oblation, but as 
a generic term for espiatory sacrifice. The use of analogous expressions in 
the New Testament will be clear from a comparison of Rom. iii. 25, viii. 8, 
2 Cor. V. 21, 1 John ii. 2, iv. 10, Heb. ix. 14. In the case last quotedi 
as in that before us, Christ is represented as offering himself to Grod. 
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As the teiins used to describe tlie atoBeinent are borrowed from the cere- 
monial institutions of the old economy, so those employed in describing tlie 
reward of the Messiah.'s sufferings are also dravm from theocratical associa- 
tions. Hence the promise of long life and a numerous offspring, which, of 
course, are applisable only in a figurative spiritual sense. The Septuagint 
and Vulgate, followed by Lowth, comiect the two successive members of 
the clause as i»rming only one promise Qie shall see a seed wJiich shall pro- 
long thsir days). The separate construction is not only simpler, but 
requisite in order to express the full sense of the promise, which was 
literally given and fulfilled to Job in both its parts (Job xlii. 16), and in 
its spiritual sense is frequently appUed to Christ (e.g. Heb. vii. 16, 25, 
Eev. i. 18). The seed here mentioned is correctly identi&ed by Hengsten- 
berg and others with the mighty, whom he is deseribed as sprinkKng in 
chap. hi. 15, and as spoiling in ver. 13 below, whom he is depicted in 
ver. 11 as justifyiag, in ver. 5 as representing, in ver. 12 as interceding 
for. They are called his seed, as they are elsewhere called the sons of 
God (Gen. vi. 2), as the disciples of the prophets were called their sous 
(1 Kings ii. 25), and as Christians are to this day in the East called the 
offspring or family of the Messiah. — npV* does not refer to past time, 
as Martini explains it {felicissime executus est), but to the fature, into 
which the glorious reward of the Messiah is and must be considered as 
extending. 

11. From the lahoiir ofhis soul (or life) he shall see, he shall he satisfied ; 
hy his lcnowledge shall my servant, (as) a righteous one, give righteousness to 
many, and their iniquities he will hear. Jd. this verse Jehovah is again 
directly introduced as speaking. The IP at the beginning is explained by 
Gesenius, Hitzig, and Maurer, as a particle of time, after the lahour of his 
soul, like the Latin ah itinere. Others explain it from, implying freedom 
or deliverance. Knobel makes it mean without, which yields the same 
sense. Most interpreters follow the Vulgate in making it denote the 
effieient or procuring cause : Pro eo quod lahoravit anima ejus. The Eng- 
lish Version makes it partitive ; but this detracts from the force of the 
expression, and impHes that he should only see a portion of the fruit of 
his labours. The allusion to the paios of parturition, which some Enghsh 
writers find here, has no foundation in the Hebrew text, but only in the 
ambiguity of the common version, which here employs the old word tra- 
vail, not in its speci&c but its general sense of toil or labour. The 
Hebrew word includes the ideas of exertion and of suffering as its conse- 
quence. J. D. MichaeHs understands the elause as meaning, *' from his 
labour he shall joyfully look up ; " but there is no sufficient authority for 
this interpretation of the verb, which simply means to see, and must be 
construed with an object either expressed or understood. This object is . 
supposed by Kimchi to be good in general (l^ y3B'"'1 D1t3 HN")'') ■; by Jerome, 
seed, as in the foregoing verse ; by Hengstenberg, the whole blessing there 
promised. Abarbenel supposes the two parts of that promise to be specially 
referred to, " he shall see his seed, he shall be satisfied with days," a 
common Scriptural expression. (Gen. xxv. 8, xxxv. 29.) — V?^ means to 
be satisfied not in the sense of being contented, but in that of being 
filled or abundantly suppHed. It is appHed to spiritual, no less than 
to temporal enjoyments. (Ps. xvu. 15, cxxui. 3, Jer. xxxi. 14.) Clericus 
and Hengstenberg suppose an aHusion to the processes of agriculture, and 
the abundant produce of the earth. Some interpreters regard this as a 
case of hendiadys, in which the one word simply quaHfies the other ; he 
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shall see he shall be satisfied, i. e. he shall abtmdantly see, or see to his 
hearfs content. Maurer adopts this construction, and moreover connectS 
in^na with what goes before, and gives H^T, the sense of seeing with 
deiight : mirifice lcetalitur sapientid sud. Martini has the same construc- 
tion, but explains W^^ to mean the knowledge of God, *. e. piety or true 
religion. But as Jehoyah is himself the speaker, Jahn refers the suffix to 
Messiah, and gives thephrase a passive sense, "he shall be satiated with 
the knowledge of himself," i.e. abundantly enjoy the happiness of being 
recognised by others as their highest benefaetor. But this is neither a 
natural construetion nor consistent with'the accents. The explanation of 
njJ^I, as meaning doctrine, is entirely without foundation in usage. The 
only satisfaetoiy construction is the passive one, which makes the phrase 
mean, hy the Jcnowledge of him upon the part of others ; and this is deter- 
mined by the whole conneetion to mean practical experimental knowledge, 
involving faith and a self-appropriation of the Messiah's righteousness, the 
effect of which is then expressed in the following words. — Gesenius gives 
P^?Vn the sense of converting to the true religion, or turning to righteous- 
ness, as in Dan. xii. 3. But that justification in the strict forensic sense 
is meant, may be argued fi-om the entire context, in which the Messiah 
appears not as a Prophet or a Teacher, but a Priest and a Sacrifice, and 
also fi-om the parallel expression in this very verse, and their iniqiuties he 
will hear. The construction with ?, Coceeius, Hengstenberg, and Maurer 
explain, by giving to the verb the sense of bestowing or imparting right- 
eousness, ia which way other aetive verbs are construed elsewhere. (See 
for example, chap. xiv. 3, Gen. xlv. 7, 2 Sam. iii. 80.) Another solution 
of the syntax is afforded by taking ? in its strict sense as denoting general 
relation, and the verb as meaning to perform the act of justification, not in 
the general, but in reference to certain objeets — he shall be a justifier with 
respect to many. In the next clause Lowth omits p'''?^ because it stands 
before the substantive, which he pronounces an absurd solecism. Gesenius 
supposes the adjective to be prefixed, because it is peeuKarly emphatic. 
Hengstenberg goes farther and supposes it to be used as a noun, the right- 
eous one, my servant. But as this would seem to require the aiticle, it is 
perhaps better to explain p*'?^ with Ewald, as a righteous person {aU 
Gerechter) which idea Maurer thus expresses paraphrastically, for my ser- 
vant is nghteous. Martini's explanation of the clause as meaning, the 
Saviour my servant shall save many, has met wifch little favour, even among 
those who adopt an analogous explanation of P^^ and ni^ny elsewhere. 
Accordiag to Beck the sense of the whole clause is, " by his knowledge of 
God he shall justify himself, or shew himself righteous ; righteous is my 
servant for many, i. e. for their benefit." — AU mistake and doubt as to the 
nature of the justification here intended, or of the healing mentioned in 
ver.^ 6, or of the cleansing mentioned in chap. lii. 16, is precluded by the 
addition of the words, and he shall bear their iniquities. The introduction 
of the pronoun makes a virtual antifchesis, suggesting the idea of exchange 
or mutual substitution. TJiey shall receive his righteousness, and he shall 
bear their burdens. One part of the doctrine taught is well expressed by 
Jerome : et iniquitates eorum ipse portahit, quas illi portare non poterant, 
et quomm pondere opprimehantur. The whole is admirably paraphrased 
by Galvin : Christus justificat homines dando ipsis justitiam suam, et vicissim 
in se suscipit peccata ipsorum, ut ea expief. — The preterite sense given to 
'^p? by Martini and others is entirely arbitrary and rejected by the later 
voL. n. . TT 
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Germans as forbidden by tlie fatures ■whicli precede and follow, all referring 
to tlie state of exaltation. Gesenius, howeyer, though he makes the ex- 
pression future, extenuates it by explainiog it to mean that he shall make 
thcir burden lighter by his doctrine, and by promoting their moral improve- 
ment. But this is at once inconsistent with the context, and with his own 
interpretation of the fourth verse, where he nnderstands the similar expres- 
sions as referring to ■vicarious atonement, while Hitzig is guilty of the 
same inconsistency, but in a reversed order, making this verse teach the 
doctrine and the other not. — In order to do justice to the theories which 
represent this passage as a prophecy of the return from exUe, it should 
here be mentioned that Maurer understands this verse as meaniug that the 
pious Jews should not refuse to share the punishment incurred by their 
ungodly brethren, and Luzzatto that they should endure with patience the 
maltreatment and misconduct of the world around them. As for Hende- 
werli, he boldly denies that P''"!'^? is used in a forensic sense, or that ?lli?.* 
means to bear in any other sense than that of the Latin phrase tollere 
morhum or dolores. EJaobel sums up his exposition of the verse by saying 
that the many are without doubt the heathen who should be converted, 
and to whom the Jews sustained the same relation as a prophet or a priest 
to laymen, ; 

12, Therefore will I divide. to Mm among tJie many, and witJi tJie stroyjg 
sliall Iie divide tJie spoil, in lieu qftJiis tJiat Jie lared unto deaiJi Jiis soul, and 
witli tJie transgressors v;as nunibered^ andJie (Jiimself) bare tJie sin ofmany, 
andfor the transgressors he sJiall maJce intercession. The Septuagint and 
Vulgate make the many and the strong the very spoil to be divided (zXrioo- 
vo/jj'/)m ffoXXous, dis^pertiam ei plurimos). The same construction is retained 
by Lowth, Martini, Rosenmuller, Hengstenberg, and others. It would 
scarcely be natm'al, however, even if both adjectives were preceded by the 
ambiguous particle T)^, much less when the first has ? before it, which 
occurs nowhere else as a connective of this verb with its object. It is 
better, therefore, to adopt the usual construction, sanctioned by Calvin, 
Gesenius, and Ewald, which supposes him to be described as equal to the 
greatest conquerors. If this is not enough, or if the sense is frigid, as 
Martini aUeges, it is not the fault of the interpreter, who has no right to 
strengthen the expressions of his author by means of forced constructions. 
The simple meaning of the first clause is that he shaU be triumphant, not 
that others shaU be sharers in his victory, but that he shaU be as gloriously 
successful in his enterprise as other victors ever were in theirs. . Indeed 
the same sense may be thus obtained, for which the writers above men- 
tioned have departed from the obvious construction, if, instead of making 
1 and riJ< denote comparison, we understand them to denote locaUty, and 
to describe him as obtaining spoU not vntli but among the many and the 
strong, and thus securing as the fruits of victory not only their possessions," 
but themselves. — Hengstenberg gives D*3D the sense of migJity, simply 
because that idea is expressed by the paraUel term ; which rather proves 
the contrary, as a synonymous paraUeHsm would in this case be enfeebUng, 
and the very same word is admitted to mean many by Hengstenberg him- 
self in the last clause. — ^AbarbeneFs objection that Christ never waged war 
or divided spoil, has been eagerly caught up and repeated by the rational- 
istic school of critics. Eut Hengstenberg has clearly shewn that spiritual 
triumphs must be here intended, because no others could be represented as 
the fruit of voluntary humiUation and vicarious suffering, and beeause the 
same thing is described in the context as a sprinkling of the nations, as a 
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: bearing of their guilt, and as their jnstification. Tlie many and tlie strong of 
tHs verse are the nations and the kings of chap. lii. 15, the spiritnal seed 

.. of vers. 8 and 10 above. (Compare chap. xi. 10, and Ps. ii. 8.) — ^The 
last clause recapitulates the claims of the Messiah to this glorioxis reward. 
n^J?.n is commonly explained to mean poured out, with an allnsion to the 
shedding of blood eonsidered as the vehicle of life. (Gen. ix. 4, Lev. xvii. 
11.) Beck even goes so far as to say that the writer looks upon the soul 
itself as a material fluid mnning in the blood. Not only is this inference 
a forced one, but the premises from which it is deduced are doubtful ; for 
it seems more accordant vsdth the usage of the verb, and at the same time 
to afford a better sense, if we explain it to mean made hare or exposed to 

•death. The assertion that 01»? would then be superfiuous is refuted by 
the analogy of Judges v. 18. — The reflexive sense •which Hengstenberg and 
others give to HJjpi (numbered himself, or sufiered himself to be numbered), 
though not absolutely necessary, is strongly recommended by the context, 

; and the obvious consideration that his beiag numbered passively among 
them was not such a claim to subse^uent reward, as a voluntary acquies- 
cence in their estimation.— The appHcation of this clause to our Saviour's 
crucifixion between thieves (Mark xv. 28) is justly said by Hengstenberg 
not to exhaust the whole sense of the prophecy. — -It rather points out 
one of those remarkable coincidences which were brought" about by Pro- 
vidence, between the prophecies and the circumstances of our Saviour's 
passion. — V^WL does not mean hefell among sinners, i. e. he was reckoned 
one of them (Maurer), but, as in Jer. xxxvi. 25, denotes intercession, not 
in the restricted sense of prayer for others, but in the wider one of meri- 
torious and prevailing intervention, which is ascribed to Ghrist in the New 
Testament, not as' a work abeady finished, like that of atonement, but as 

. one still goiag on (Eom. viii. 34, Heb. ix. 24, 1 John ii. 1), for which 
cause the Prophet here employs the future form. There is no groxmd, 
therefore, for explainiag it as a descriptive present, or perverting it iuto a 
preterite, nor even for transforming i^Sf J to a future likewise, for the sake 

■ of uniformity. Because the Prophet speaks of the atonement as already 
past, and of the work of intercession as still future, it follows, not as some 
imagiae, that he meant to represent both as past or both as future, but on 
the contrary that he has said precisely what he meant to say, providedthat 
we give his words their simple, obvious, and unforced meaning. The i^-ini 
does not mean and yet, ivhereas, or although, but is either designed to make 

, the pronoun emphatic Qie himselfox]ie on his part), or, as Hengstenberg 
Buggests, to shew that the last two members of the clause are not depend- 
ent on the 1^^? nriFi. This last phrase does not simply mean hecause, but 
expresses more distinctly the idea of reward or compensation. The most 
'specious objection to the old interpretation of this verse, as teaching the 
doctrine of vicarious atonement, is the one made by Luzzatto, who asserts 
that KK^J, when directly followed by a noun denoting sin, invariably means 
to forgive or pardon it, except in Lev. x. 17, where it means to atone for 
it, but never to bear the sins of others, which can only be expressed by 
? N^3, as in Ezek. xviii. 19, 20. In proof of his general assertion, he 
appeals to Gen. i. 17, Exod. x. 17, xxxii. 32, xxxiv. 7, Ps. xxxii. 5, 
Ixxxv. 8, Job vii. 21, in all which cases it must be admitted that the sense 
. which he alleges is the true one. It is no sufficient answer to this argu- 
ment to say that the parallel expression {^^^)V. ^3ip?) determines the mean- 
ing of the phi-ase in question ; siuce all paraUelisms are not synonymous, 
and no parallelism can prove anything in opposition to a settled usage. But 
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altliougli tlae parallel phrase cannot change or eTen ascertain the sense of 
this, it does itself undoubtedly express the idea whicli the objector seeks to 
banisli from the text ; since no one can pretend to say that ?3p means to 
pardon, and it matters not on which side of the parallel the disputed 
doctrine is expressed, if it only be expressed at all. Little or nothing would 
be therefore gained by proving that i^tsn KtJ^a only means to pardon. But 
this is very far from being proved by the induction which Luzzatto has ex- 
bibited, and by whieh he has unintentionally put a weapon into the hands 
of his opponents while attempting to disarm them. How can this leamed 
and ingenious Jew account for the fact, which he himself asserts, that the 
idea of forgiveness is expressed in Hebrew by the verb ^^^ ? The most 
plausible aceount which he could probably give is that NK^J means to take 
away, and that to pardon is to take away sin. But let it be observed, in 
the first place, that the two ideas are by no means identical, and that to 
many, perhaps most minds, the phrase to take away sin suggests the idea, 
not of pardon properly so called, but of something preparatory to it ; and 
what is this something but atonement ? Li the next place, the primary 
and proper meamng of NK^J is not to take away, bnt to tahe up, or to take 
upon one's self ; its most frequent secondary meaning is to take ahout or 
carry, and even in the cases where it means to take atvay, it means to take 
away by taking up and bearing : so that even if XLDn NEJ^J means to take 
away sin, it would necessarily suggest the idea of its being, in some sense, 
taken up and borne, as the means of its removal. In the third place, the 
only satisfactory solution of the question above stated is, that the usage, to 
which it relates, presupposes the doctriae, that the only way in which a holy 
God can take away sin is by beariag it : in other words, he can forgive it 
only by providing an atonement for it. This alone enables him to be 
supremely just, and yet a justifier, not of the innocent,^ but of the guilty. 
Thus the usage, which Luzzatto so triumphantly adduces to disprove the 
doctrine of atonement, is found, on deeper and more thorough scrutiay, 
itself to presuppose that very doctrine. _ But lastly, let it be observed that 
Luzzatto is compelled to grant that ^^^J may mean to bear the guilt of 
others as a substitute, but modestly asks us to beHeve that it has this sense 
only in one place (Ezek. xviii. 20), and even there only because foUowed 
by a 3 ; as if that construction, which is perpetually interchanged with the 
direct one, could have more eflfect in that case, than the context and paral- 
leKsm in the one before us. The only other aberration which it will be 
necessary here to notiee, is the strange opinion, broached by Ewald, with 
his characteristic confidence and abstinence from proof, that this whole 
passage, from the thirteenth verse of the preceding chapter, is the work 
of an older writer than the G-reat TJnknown to whom he ascribes the other 
chapters, and whom he supposes to have thrust it into the midst of his own 
composition, without any reason why it should stand any where, and still 
less why it should stand just in this place ; siace, according to Ewald's 
own account, it has no direct connection either with what goes before or 
follows. The arguments by which he undertakes to justify this wild 
hypothesis are such as we have long siace leamed to rate at their true 
value, such as the use and repetition of expressions and ideas which occur 
nowhere else, together with tbe vague metaphorical assertion, that the 
atmosphere of this piece is entirely different from that of the other chapters. 
always excepting chap. Ivi. 9 to Ivii. 11, which (we may ahnost say, of 
course) is hkewise an interpolation. It is strange that such an intellect as 
Ewald's should have failed to perceive that all this is an ill-disguised con- 
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fession of his own incapaeity to trace the true connection in a difficult por- 
tion of an ancient writing, and proceeds upon the principle, which even he 
would hardly venture to propound in terms, that it is better to expunge a 
passage from the text than to acknowledge its obscurity or leaye it unex- 
plained. If it be true, as he asserts, that this is the only way in which the 
existmg controversy as to the fiffcy-third chapter can be settled, it had better 
not be^settled at all. It is worthy of remark that neither Ewald's reason- 
ing nor his authority appear to have made any converts to this neoterie 
do^ctrine. With respect to the frequent repetitions which he charges onthe 
passage, it may be added in conclusion, that so far from being rhetorical 
defect^ or indications of another author, they are used with an obvious 
design, viz. that of making it impossible for any ingenuity or learning to 
eliminate the doctrine of vicarious atonement from this passage, by pre- 
senting it so offcen and in forms so varied and yet still the same, that he 
who succeeds in expelling it fi.-om one place is compelled to meet it in an- 
other, as we have abready seen to be the case in the comparison of vers. 4 
and 11, as interpreted by Hitzig and Gesenius. Whether the dreaded in- 
convenience is more barely met or more effeetually remedied by making 
this incorrigible prophecy still older than the rest with- which it stands 
connected, is a q[uestion whieh we leave to the decision of the reader. 


CHAPTEE LIY. 

Instead of suffering firom the loss of her national prerogatives, the 
church shall be more glorious ahd productive than before, ver. 1. Instead 
of being limited to a single nation, she shall be so extended as to take in 
all the nations of the earth, vers. 2, 3. What seemed at first to be her 
forlom and desolate condition, shall be foUowed by a glorious change, ver. 4. 
He who seemed once to be the Grod of the Jews only, shaU now be seen to 
be the God of the GrentUes also, ver. 5. The abrogation of the old economy 
was like the repudiation of a wife, bufc its effects wiU shew it to be rather a 
renewal of the conjugal relation, ver. 6. The momentary rejection shaU 
be foUowed by an everlasting reconciUation, vers. 7, 8. The old economy, 
Uke Noah's flood, ean never be repeated, ver. 9. That was a temporary 
institution ; this shaU outlast the earth itself, ver. 10. The old Jerusalem 
shaU be forgotten in the splendour of the new, vers. 11, 12. But this shaU 
be a spiritual splendour, springing from a constant divine influenee, ver. 13. 
Hence it shaU also be a holy and a safe state, ver. 14. AU the enemies of 
the church shaU either be destroyed or received into her bosom, ver. 15. 
The warrior and his weapons are Uke God's ereatures and at his disposal, 
ver. 16. In every eontest, both of hand and tongue, the ehureh shaU be 
triumphant, not in her own right or her own strength, but in that of him 
who justifies, protects, and saves her, ver. 17. 

1. Shout^ O barren, that did not hear ; hreak forth into a shout and cry 
aloud, she that did not lorithe (in chUdbirth) : for more {are) ihe children of 
the desolate than the children ofthe married (ivoman), saith Jehovah. Ae- 
eording to G-rotius and some later writers, the object of address is the city 
of Jerusalem, in which no eitizens were bom during the exUe, but whieh was 
afterwards to be more populous than the other cities of Judah which hadnot 
been reduced to such a state of desolation. Besides other diffieulties which 
attend this explanation, it wUl be sufficient to observe that those who apply 
the first verse to the city of Jerusalem are under the necessity of affcerwards 
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assuming that this object is exehanged for another, viz the people ; a 
conclusive reason for regarding this as the original object of address, espe- 
cially as we have had abundant proof already that the Zion or Jerusalem 
of these Later Prophecies is the city only as a symbol of the Church or 
nation. Our idiom in the first clause \vould require didst not hear and 
didst not writlie; hut Hebrew usage admits of the third person. Another 
Hebrew idiom is the espression of the same idea, first in a positive and then 
in a negative form, harren that did not hear. This very combination occurs 
more than once elsewhere. (Jadges xiii. 2; Job xxiv. 21.)— For the sense: 
of nST '•nVS, see above, on chap. lii. 9; and for that of riDpi^ as opposed to 
Hp-^iy?, compare 2 Sam. xiii. 20. The same antithesis here used occm-s in 
1 Sam. ii. 5. 

2. Widen the place of thy tent, and the cwtains of thy dwellings let them 
stretch out; s^oare not (or hinder it not) ; lengthen thy cords and strengthen 
(or maJcefast) thy stakes. As in the parallel passage (chap. xlix. 20, 21), 
the promise of increase is now expressed by the figure of enlarged accom- ' 
modations. The^Zace may either be the area within the tent or the spot 
on which it is erected. The curtains are the tent-cloths stretched upon 
the poles to form the dwelHng. )2i^P, though strictly a generic term, is 
offcen used in reference to tents, and partieularly to the tabernacle. Some 
take 'i^l as a neuter or reflexive verb, let them stretch out or extend them- 
selves ; but Kimchi construes it with those who stretch, and Ewald with an 
indefinite subject, let them stretch. That this verb was habitually used in 
this connection, may be learned from 2 Sam. xvi. 22. The staJces are the 
tent-pins, to which the tent-cloths are attached by cords. The last verb 
may either mean take stronger pins, or fix them more firmly io. the ground ; 
both implying an enlargement of the tent, and a conseq^iiently greater stress 
upon the cords and stakes. 

3. For right and left shalt thou hreahforth (dr spread), and thy seed shall 
possess (or dispossess or inherit) nations, and repeople ruined (px forsaJcen) 
cities. Kimchi understands right and left as geographical terms equivalent 
to north and south, the east and west being represented hj nations and 
cities. Knobel gives the same explanation of the firsfc two, but accounts 
for the omission of the other two by saying that the sea was on the west, ' 
and on the east a wilderness. A f ar more natural interpretation ,of the 
words is that which take rlgJit and left as indefinite expressions meaning 
on both sides or in all directions. The verb }*D3 was peculiarly appropriate, 
because associated with the promise in Gen. xxviii, 14, in which case all the 
cardinal points of the compass are distinctly mentioned. ^y^ is not simply 
to possess but to inherit, i. e. to possess by suceession, which ia this Case 
imphes the dispossession of the previous inhabitants, so that the version diive 
out, given by Gesenius and others, although not a literaltranslation, really 
expresses no idea not expressed in the original. The figurative meaniag of 
the terms, as in many other cases, is evinced by an immediate change of- 
figure, wJthout any regard to mere rhetorical consistency. The same thing 
which is first represented as the violent expulsion of an enemy from his 
domiuions, is immediately afterwards described as the restoration of deserted 
places, unless niSK'^ be supposed to mean forsaken by those just before 
expelled, which is hardly consistent with its usage as applied to desolations 
of long standing. — The whole verse is a beautiful deseription of the won- 
derful extension of the church, and her spiritual conquest of the natioiis. 

4. Fear not,for thou shalt not he ashamed; and he not dbashed,for thou 
shalt not hlush;for the shame ofthy youth ihou sJialt /orget, and tJie reproach 
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of ihy widoidhood tlioii shalt not remember any more. Here, as in many 
other cases, shame includes tlie disappointment of the hopes, bnt with 
specific reference to previous misconduct. (See Job vi. 20.) The first 
clause declares that she has no cause for despondency, the second disposes 
of the causes which might seem to be suggested by her history. The essen- 
tial meaning is, thy former experience of my displeasure. The figurative 
form of the expression is accommodated to the chosen metaphor of a 'wife 
forsalsen and restored to her husband. The specific referenee of youth 
to the Egyptian bondage, and of loidowhooci io ^q Babylonian exile, is 
extremely artificial, and forbidden by the context. 

5. For thy husband {is) thy Maher, Jehovah ofhosts (is) his name ; and 
thy Bedeemer (is) the JEoly One oflsrael, the God of all the earth shall he 
le called. This verse is marked by a peeuliar regularity of structure, the 
two members of the first clause correspohding exactly to the similar mem- 
bers of the other. In each clause the first member points out the relation 
of Jehovah to his people, while the second proelaims one of his descriptive 
names. He is related to the church as her Hushand and Eedeemer ; he is 
known or shall be known to all mankind as the Lord of hosts and as the 
God of the whole earth, which are not to be regarded as equivalent expres- 
sions. As the Goel of the Jewish institutions, the redeemer of a forfeited 
inheritance, was necessarily the next of kin, it is appropriately placed in 
opposition to the endearing name of husband; and as the title Lord of 
hosts imports a universal sovereignty, it is ho less exactly matehed with 
the God of the whole earth. But this last phrase expresses the idea of 
universal recognition.— There is no grammatical objection to the usual in- 
terpretation of the last word in the verse, as meaning he is called, corre- 
sponding to his name is in the other clause, and signifying, in the Hebrew 
idiom, 7je is, with emphasis, But since no reason can in that case be 
assigned for the use of S^Di^! instead of ^pi?^, and since the strict translation 
of the future strengthens the expression by transforming a description into a 
prophecy, it seems best to retain the English Yersion, the God ofthe luhole 
earth shallhe he called, i.e. he shall be recognised hereafter inthe character 
which even now belongs to him. (Gompare chap. xlv. 23, and Eom. xiv. 
11.) The Targum and the Yulgate, Aben Ezra and Kimehi, take "^vya in 
its primitive sense oithy lords ox rulers ; but this, though etymblogically 
right, is less agreeable to usage, to the parallelism, the immediate context, and 
the analogy of other places where the conjugal relation is undoubtedly re- 
ferred to. (See especially chap. Ixii. 4, 5.) The form of this word and 
■nt^i^ is regarded by G-esenius as an instance ot the pluralis vnajestaticus, 
while Maurer makes the last a singular form peculiar to the ^^ derivatives, 
and supposes the other to be merely assimilated to it by a species of paro- 
nomasia. 

6, For as a icife forsahen and grieved in spirit has Jehovah called thee, 
and (as) a wife ofyouth,for she shall he rejected, said thy God. Eedueed 
to a prosaic form and order, this verse seems to mean, that Jehovah had 
espoused her in her youth, then cast her off for her iniquities, and now at 
last recalled her from her solitude and grief to be his wife again. (Compare 
Hosea, ii. 4, 7, 14, 16, 19.) — A wife of youth, not merely a young wife, 
but one married early. (See Proverbs y. 18, and Malachi ii. 14.) -As this 
deseription belongs not to the main subject^-^but to the thing with which it 
is compared, there is no propriety in making ijouth mean a specific period 
ih the history of Israel. The sense is not that she had been wedded to 
Jehovah in her youth and now recalled, but that he now reealled her as a 
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husband iniglit recall tlie long rejeeted wife of his youth. — The common 
version of the last clause, when ilwu ivast refused, is ungrammatical, unless 
we take DNISJ^ as a lieence for 'P^|2n like n""ipJ|l in chap. Ivii. 8, and such 
anomalies are not to be assumed much less to be multipHed without neces- 
sitj. Most of the modern -writers make it the thu'd person, but retain the 
same construction : who has been (or wJmi she has been) rejeded. But this, 
besides being forced, -would seem to require the praeter, not the fature, 
which Hitzig sets do"wn as an inaccuracy of the writer. Still more un- 
natural and arbitrary is Luzzatto's interrogative construction, " Can the 
wife ofone's youth be thus abhorred? Surely not." Ewald gains the same 
sense by making it an ii'onical exclamation : and the wife of one's youth — 
(as if it were possible) that she could be treated with contenvpt ! All these 
expedients are precluded by the fact that vre obtain a good sense by adher- 
ing to the proper meaning of the ^? and of the fature, simply making these 
the words of Jehovah at the time of her rejection, and referring 11?^ to the 
same time and to this clause alone, instead of making it include the whole 
verse, which is the less natural, because the first clause speaks of Jehovah 
in the first person. Thus understood, the last clause is an explanation of 
the first, in which she is said to have been recalled as a forsaken wife, and 
as a wife of youth, because her God had said to her at that time, thou 
shalt be rejected. This explanation, while it simplifies the syntax, leaves 
the meaning of the verse unaltered. — Henderson ealls upon the reader to 
" mark the paronomasia in nri-ITy and ni-1^J(," Gesenius goes further and 
attempts to copy it {ein vertriebnes Weib betrubten Serzens) ; wJiile Hitzig, 
it may be for that very reason, doubts whether any paronomasia was de- 
signed at all. 

7. In a little moment Iforsook thee, and in greal merdes Iivill gather thee. 
The metaphor is here carried out in the form of an affectionate assurance 
that the love now restored shall experience no further interruption. The 
use of the preterite and fature impHes an intermediate point of view between 
the opposite treatments here described. I did forsake thee, and now I am 
about to gather thee. Hitzig explains this last expression by the analogy 
of Judges xix. 16, where a cognate verb means to receive into one's house. 
So Lowth translates it, I vyill receive fhee again, and Ewald in llke manner. 
Umbreit still more expressly, I draw thee to myself. Knobel applies the 
term dii-ectly to the people, whose scattered members were to. be collected. 
(See chap. xxvii. 12, xhii. 5.) According to Umbreit, the time of anger is 
ealled little in comparison with the provocation offered ; according to Knobel, 
in comparison with the favour that should follow, which agrees far better 
with the parallelism and the context. Hitzig, however, says that it is not 
the period of ahenation which is here described as short, but the anger 
which oecasioned it. A sinular antithesis is used by David, Ps. xxx. 6. 
(Compare Isaiah xxvi. 20.) Instead of great mercies, Henderson has wiih 
the greatest tenderness.-. — If any specific application of the words be made, 
it must be to the momentary casting off of Israel which seemed to accom- 
pany the change of dispensations. The confusion of the metaphors in this 
whole passage springs firom the complexity of the relations which they re- 
present. As a nation, Israel was in fact cast off ; but as a church, it never 
could be. 

8. In a gush of lorath IMd my face a moment from thee, and in everlast- 
ing hindness ITia/ve liad mercy on thee, saith thy Redeemer, Jehovah. The 
idea of the preeediog verse is again expressed more tully. The word ^^ 
occurs only here. The older writers conjectured from the context that it 
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signified a shorfc time or a litfcle quanfcity. Rabbi Menahem is qtioted by 
Jarchi as explainiag it to mean heat or rary, wbich is no doubfc also merely 
conjecfcural. Schulfcens explains it from an Arabic analogy as meaning 
hardness or severity. Rosenmiiller and Gresenius identify it mfch ^t?^, a 
flood or inundation, which is elsewhere used in reference to anger (Prov. 
vii. 24.) So in chap. xlii. 25, the-wrath of Grod is said to have he&a.jpoured 
out upon Israel. According to Gresenius, it is here written ^"V^ only for 
the sake of the resemblance to ^'^P.. This paronomasia is copied by Gesenius 
{in der Fluth der Zorngluth), by Hitzig [in derber Herbe), and by Ewald 
(als der Groll loar voll.) We do not fhid that any of these writers make 
the rapid recurrence of this figm^e in so short a space an argument to prove 
that the passage was written by a different author. Ewald gives ''Jil^nn the 
sense which it has in Kal, and renders it, / love tJiee. This is undoubtedly 
implied, bufc the sense of shewing mercy is required not only by usage but 
by the context, which describes the relenting of one previously offended. — 
This verse, like the one before it, is a general description of the everlasting 
favour which shall drown the very memory of former alienations between 
God and his people. The modern G-erman school of course restrict it to 
the Babylonish exile. Gocceius extends it to the whole of the Old Testa- 
ment economy, which although long to man was but a day in the divine 
sighfc (Ps. xc. 4). Yitringa, not content with these gratuitous appropria- 
tions of a general promise, or with this prosaic disfiguration of an exquisite 
poetical coneeption, underfcakes to give a different application to the two 
verses, applying the little momenfc of ver. 7 to the Babylonish exile, and the 
angry moment of ver. 8 to the Syrian persecution. With equal reason they 
might be pronounced descriptive of the Egyptian and Assyrian bondage, or 
of the Assyrian and the Babylonian, or of the Syrian and the Roman. If, 
because it is appropriate to one of these events, it has no reference to any 
other, then they all may be successively excluded, and wifch equal ease aU 
proved to be the subject of the prophecy. The only specific application 
which is equally consistent with the form of the e^ression and the context, 
is the one suggested in the note upon the foregoing verse. 

9. For the xmters qf Noah is this to me ; ivhat I sware from the ivaters of 
Noah passing again over the earth (t. e. agaiast their passing, or, that they 
should not pass), so Ihave swornfrom being angry (thatl wiU not be angry) 
against thee, andfrom rebuking (that I will not rebuke) thee. The assurance 
of the preceding verse is now repeated in another form. There can no more 
be another such effusion of my wrath than there can be another deluge, 
here called the waters of Noah, jv.st as we familiarly say " Noah's flood." 
The security in this case, as in that, is a divine oath or solemn covenant, 
like that recorded Gen. viii. 21, and ix. 11. Yitringa, as usual, converts 
a simile into a symbol, and endeavours to enumerate the points of similarity . 
between the world and the deluge, the church and the ark. It is only upon 
this erroneous supposition that sueh passages as Ps. cxxiv. 4, 5, can be re- 
garded as illustrative parallels. Such minute coincidences any reader is at 
liberfcy to search out for himself ; but the text mentions only one point of 
comparison between the two events, namely, that neither can occur again. 
The Prophet does not say thafc God's displeasure with the chm-ch is a flood 
which shall never be repeated, but that it shall never be repeated any more 
than the flood. When om- Lord says it is easier for a camel to go through 
the eye of ,a needle than a rich man to enter into heaven, no one thinks of 
running a comparison between the rich man and the camel, or inquiring what 
the hump or the double stomach siguifies; because the text suggests not a 
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general analogy between the ricli man and tlie camel, but a specific one con- 

fined to one particnlar. In tbe case before us, tbat particular, as we bave 

seen ah-eady, is tlie certainty that neitber of tbe tbings compared can ever 

be repeated. This certainly does not arise, as Ewald seems to think, from 

any natural necessity, or universal law forbidding such expurgatory revolu- 

tions to occm' more than once, but, as the text expressly tells us, firom the 

oath and covenant of God. — Instead of *?? *?, one or two manuscripts have 

^P'3 all in one word, meaning as the days of Noah, and Kimchi speaks of 

this division as existing in some ancient codices of his day. This reading 

likewise appears in all the ancient versions but the Septuagint, and is pre- 

ferred by Lowth [as in the days of.Noah). It is also a remarkable coiuci- 

dence that this expression oecurs twice in the New Testament (Mat. xxiv. 37, 

1 Pet. iii. 20), but not in reference to this place or to the comparison here 

instituted. All the latest writers seem to be in favom' of adhering to the 

common text, which is probably the only safe conckision, although some of 

the reasons which have been assigned are not of mueh weight. Henderson, 

for instance, says that " the conjunction ^? could not have been omitted," 

yet supposes two ellipses of the preposition | in this one sentence, and in 

this one clause of it. Another argument which some urge, namely, that 

the words n!)""'P are repeated afterwards, may be employed as well on 

one side as the other. For it might be said, with some plausibihty at 

least, that such a repetition, not for the sake of parallelism, but in the same 

part of the sentence, is unusual, and alp that the presence of these two 

words affcerwards may easily have led to an error of transcription. The 

true ground for adhering to the common text is the traditional authority of 

almost every codex in existence, confirmed by that of the oldest version, 

and by its yielding a perfectly good sense.— There is no need of supplying 

any preposition before ivaters, as Gesenius does {xde hey den Wassern 

JsoaWs) ; since the meaning is that this is the same thing as the flood, or 

just such another case, in what respect is afterwards explained. The' 

closest copy of the original is Ewald's NoaKs Wasser ist mir dies. The 

plm-al ivaters is connected with the pronoun in the singular, simply because 

it is used only in the phu-al. The pronoun this is explaiued by Jarchi to 

mean this oath, by Kimchi this captivity, by Knobel this effmion of my 

icrath, &c. The best construction is to take it in the widest sense, as 

meaning this case, this affair, or the like. Hendewerk appears to be alone 

in supplying the future tense of the verb {this shall be) instead of the pre- 

sent (this is). On the privative use of the preposition tP, see chap. v. 6, 

viii. 11, where it has respect to negative commands or prohibitions. To 

me does not sunply mean in my view or opiuion, but expresses similarity 

of obHgation ; the oath was as bindiug in the one case as the other. — Yit- 

ringa and Lowth make ^^ a particle of time, when I sware. Gesenius and 

the other modern writers take it as a particle of comparison, corresponding 

to J? just as the fall expression "i^^,? does in chap. xiv. 24, and as "l^^ 

itself does in Jer. xxxiii. 22, Hendewerk understands it strictly as a rela- 

tive, of which I sware ; in which 1? is not a parallel expression, but simply 

continues the discourse, The same construction of "^f^. might be retained 

without entirely destroying the antithesis, by rendering the former ivhat. As 

if he had said, " what I sware then, tliat Iswear now," but the exact corre- 

spondence of the terms is itnpaired by changing that to so. It is a matter 

of indifference whether the second verb be rendered 7 7iave sworn or J 

swear ; since even in the former case it means Ihave now sworn, as dis- 

tinguished from the former swearing which he had just mentioned. — Bebiik& 
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must here he taken in the strong and pregnant sense wldch it has in chaps. 
xvii. 13, 1. 2, li. 20, and very generally throughont the Old Testament, as 
signifying not a merely verbal but a practieal rebuke. There is no need, 
however, of departing from the literal translation with Gesenius, -who tran- 
slates it curse, and Hitzig, who translates it punish. Umbreit has threatm, 
which is nearer to the strict sense, but excludes the aetual infliction, which 
is a necessary part of the idea.— That this is not a general promise of 
security, is plain from the fact that the church has always been subjected 
to vicissitudes and fluctuations. Nor is there any period in her history to 
which it can be properly applied in a specific sense, except the change of 
dispensations, which was made onee for all, and can never be repeated. 
That the church shall never be again brought under the restrictive institu- 
tions of the ceremonial law, is neither a matter of course nor a matter of 
indifference, but a glorious promise altogether worthy of the solemn oath 
by which it is attested here. 

10. For the mountains shall move an3 the hills shaU shalze; ■ hut my favour 
from thee shall not move, and my covenant of peace shall not shake, saith thy 
pitier, Jehovah. Yitringa's observation, that the futures in the first clause 
must not be so translated, because this would imply that hills and moun- 
tains might be mbved, whereas they are here represented as immoveable, 
affords a curious illustration of the tendency among interpreters to substi- 
tute what they would have said, for what the writer has said. If the first 
clause does not literally mean that the mountains and the hills shall move, - 
that idea cannot be expressed in Hebrew. This is indeed the. customary 
method of expressing such comparisons. (See above, on chap. xl. 8, and 
xlix. 15.) The meaning is not that God's promise is as stable as the 
mountains, but that it is more so; they shall be removed, but it shall 
stand for ever. There is no need, therefore, of translating the verb lef 
them shake or they may shake, as some of the latest writers do. Still more 
gratuitous is the present form given to the verbs by Gesenius, as if they 
expressed a thing of constant occurrence. Even Yitringa is compelled to 
admit that the mbuntains and hills in thls place are not symbols of states 
and empires, but natural emblems of stabiHty. (See Deut. xxxiii. 15; Ps. 
Ixv. 7, cxxv. 1, 2.) — Gesenius supposes an allusion in covenant qf peace to 
the covenant with Noah (G-en. ix. 8, 11). The phrase denotes a covenant, 
i. e. a divine promise or engagemeht, securing the enjoyment of peace, 
both in the strict sense, and in the wide one of prosperity or happiness. 
(Oompare v. 13, chap. liii. 5 ; Ezek. xxxiv. 25, xxxvii. 26.) The suffix, as 
in many other cases, qualifies the whole phrase, not the last word merely. 
The covenant of my peace does not give the sense so fully as my covenant of 
peace, i. e. my peace-giving covenant, or as Kpsenmiiller phrases it, meim 
pacificum foeclus. — The participle in 'n??np'3 is construed as a noun, and the 
whole phrase means ihy pitier. The force of the expression is impaired 
by the circumlocution of the eommon version, the Lord that hath mercy on 
thee, still more by Lowth's diluted paraphrase, Jehovah ivho heareth toward 
thee the most tender affection. 

11. Wretched, storm-tossed, comfoHless! Behold I am laying {ox ahout 
to lay) thy stones in antimony, ancl I will found thee ujjon sapphires. The 
past afflictions of God's people are eontrasted with the glory which awaits 
them, and which is here represented by the image of a city built of precions 
stones, and cemented with the substance used by oriental women in the 
staining of their eyelids. (2 Kings ix. 30, Jer, iv. 30.) This eye-paint, 
made of stibiumor a;ntim.ony, may be joined with sapphires as a costly 
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STibstance, commouly applied to a more delicate use ; or there may be 
allusion, as Hitzig thinks, to tlie likeness between stones thus set and 
painted eyes ; either of ■which suppositions is more probable than that of 
Henderson, viz. that the idea meant to be conyeyed is simply that of beauty 
in general, for which a thousand more appropriate expressions might have 
been employed. The stones meant are not comer or foundation-stones, but 
all those used in building. There is something singular, though not per- 
haps significant, in the application to these stones of a verb elsewhere used 
only in reference to animals. Knobel gravely observes that this verse can 
hardly be considered as expressing a real expectation of the Prophet ; as if 
it "were a literal description of a city built with gems instead of hewn stones, 
and stibium instead of mortar. Kimchi indeed thinks it possible that all 
this may be verified hereafter in the literal Jerusalem. Abarbenel more 
reasonably looks for its fulfilment in a figurative or spiritual sense. Those 
writers who insist upon applying the first verse of this chapter to the city as 
a city, although not particularly named there, are compelled to understand 
the one before us of the peojjle, notwithstanding the minuteness and pre- 
cision of the references to a city. If the city, as such, is not meant when 
stones and cement, gates and walls, are mentioned, how much less when 
none of these particulars appear, but everything suggests a difierent sub- 
ject. — '=I-1S5 is rendered by Jerome p^r ordinem, and in the Septuagint 
av6ga-Aa, as if it were a kind of precious stone, as it appears to be in 1 Chron. 
xxix. 2, But the modern lexicographers identify it with the Greek pDxo^ 
and the Latin fucus, i. e. face or eye-paint ; and even in Ghronicles it may 
mean nothing more than ornamental stones. Ludolf supposes the clause 
to mean that the stones should be powdered with antimony. Luzzatto like- 
wise assumes a hypallage, and explaias "I will lay thy stonesin stibium" 
to mean I will lay it on them. Henderson's version of nij;[b [tossed) is 
insufficient, as both etymology and usage require a reference to storm or 
tempest. Kimchi and Saadias apply it specifically to the exUe, Jarchi ta 
the storms of sorrow in general. Rosenmiiller explains it as a passive par- 
ticiple put for «"iiyp^, Gesenius as the usual Kal participle of lyD, It is 
agreed that npna is the contracted Pual participle for nonjp, Hke HOnT in 
Hos. i. vi, 8. — Mam-er notes this as an example of the pecuUar sense in 
which this writer used the verb QHJ. (Compare chaps. xlix. 13, li. 3, 12, 
Hi. 9.) Knobel restricts the first clause to the siege of Jerusalem, espe- 
cially by Nebuchadnezzar ! Ewald, very unnecessarUy, proposes to amend 
the text by reading in the last clause "=I?^!7^, thy foundations. If this be 
the specifie sense intended, which is doubtfal, it is sufficiently conveyed 
akeady by the common reading. 

12. And I ivill make thy hattlements (or pinnades) ruhy, and ihy gates to 
(be) sparlding gems, and all thy horder to (be) stones of pleasure (or delight). 
The splendid image of the preceding verse is here continued and completed. 
The precise Idnds of gems here meant are not of much importance. The 
essential idea, as appears from the etymology^ of the names, is that of 
sparMing brilliancy. The exact meaning of 137- "^^^ unknown even in 
Jerome's time. Aquila and Theodotion retain the Hebrew word, in which 
they are foUowed by Cocceius. TWID^^is explained by Aben Ezra and 
Kimchi to mean windows, or other apertures admitting the light of the 
sun. But the modern writers generally make it a poetical description of 
the battlements and spu-es of a city. — The Septuagint and Yulgate explain 
nijlpi;? ^35^ as denoting carved or sculptured stones ; but its obvious con- 
nection with the verb nij? favours the modem explanation, sparkling gems. 
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The last plirase is a more generie term, iaclnding all the others, and 

equivalent to our expression, precious stones. So, too, ?12| may be collec- 
tive, and denote tlie whole eongeries of buildings or tbeir parts; altbough 
interpreters are more inclined to make it mean the outer 'wall of a fortified 
city, which is described as built of the same costly materials. But Gese- 
nius thinks it possible that there may be allusion to 1 Kings x. 27, and 
that the clause may represent the gi'ound within the limits of the city as 
strewn with precious stones instead of pebbles. — The same interpreter 
regards the ? in the last clause as a sign of the accusative, but Kimchi 
explains V ''JyiP^ as meaning, " I will change into or render." Hitzig thinks 
it would have been " beqiiemer," and Knobel " passender," if the writer, 
instead of saying that their gates should be turned into precious stones, 
had said they should be made of them. — ^Vitringa of course puts a specific 
sense on every part of the description, understanding by the "n-^S of the 
preceding verse the doetrine of Chrisfs blood, by the gates the synods of 
the church, by the battlements its advocates and champions, &e. Lowth, 
with better taste and judgment, says that " these seem to be general images 
to express beauty, magnificence, pnrity, strength, and solidity, agreeably 
to the ideas of the Eastern nations, and to have never been intended to be 
strictly scrutinised or minutely and particularly explained, as if they had 
each of them some precise moral or spiritual meaning." 

13. And all thy children disciples of Jehovah, and great (or plerdifuV) 
the peace of thy children. Ewald makes the sentence simply descriptive, 
by supplying are in the present tense. Most other writers supply shall 
he, and thus make it a prediction or a promise. Q*^?, when used as a 
distinctive term, means sons; but it is constantly employed where we say 
children. — The eommon version, taught of God, which Lowth changes 
into taught hy God, though not erroneous, is inadequate; since T-lS)!?.is not 
a participle, but a noun, used elsewhere to denote a pupil, foUower, or dis- 
ciple. (See chap. viii. 16.) The promise is not one of oecasional instruetion, 
but of permanent connection with Jehovah as his followers, and partakers of 
his constant teaching. That the words are applicable to the highest teaching 
of which any rational being is susceptible, to wit, that of the Holy Spirit 
making known the Pather and the Son, we have our Saviour's own authority 
for stating. (See John vi. 44, and compare Matt. xxiii. 8, Heb. viii. 11, 
1 John ii. 27.) Paul, too, describes believers as S?oS/8axTo/ in relation to 
the duties of their calling (1 Thess. iv. 9). Similar promises under the 
Old Testament are given in Jer. xxxi. 34 and elsewhere. G-esenius restricts 
the words to the promise of prophetic inspiration, the want of which is 
lamented in Lam. ii. 9, Ps. Ixxiv. 9, and the renewal of it promisedin Joel 
iii. 1. But this restadction is regarded as unauthorized even by Maurer. 
As in chap. xliii. 9, ali the gifts of the Spirit are included. The conse- 
quence of this blessed privilege is peace, no doubt in the widest sense of 
spuitual welfare and prosperity. (John xiv. 27 ; Philip. iv. 7.) Knobel 
restricts the promise to the people of Jerusalem, and Hendewerk declares 
that it was broken in the days of Antiochus Epi_phanes. To prevent the 
tautolo^cal recurrence of "^??!, Koppe reads "^^Ja in the first clause, and 
Doderlein in the second, while J. D. Michaelis, for a difierent reason, 
makesthe change in both. Kocher and Rosenmiiller cite examples of such 
repetition from chaps. xvi. 7, Iv. 4, and Iv. 10, together with Virgil's famous 
line, Amho florentes cetatikis, Arcades ambo. Such precedents were surely 
not required to justify a bold but beautifal expression fi-om the charges 
brought against it by pedantic rhetoricians.— Umbreit supposes that this 
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verse contains an esplanation of tbe striking figiires in the one before it. 
Hitzig compares tlie first clause with the corresponding paxt of chap. Ix. 21, 
and iJiy feople all of them are righteoiis, whicli idea is expressed liere in tlie 
next verse. 

14. In righteoiisness shalt thoii be establisJied : he farfrom oppression, for 
tJiou sJialt notfear, andfrom destmction, for it sJiall not come near to tJiee. 
An additional promise of complete security, made more emphatic by its 
repetition in a variety of forms. By rigJUeonsness, J. H. Micbaelis under- 
stands tbe rigbteousness or faitbfabiess of God, secm-ing tbe performance 
of bis promises ; Yitringa, tbe justice of tbe govemment itself ; Rosen- 
muller and tbe otber modem -writers, tbe practice of rigbteousness among 
tbe ]people. Tbe first, bowever, comprebends tbe otber as its necessary 
consequences, public and private virtue being always represented in Scrip- 
ture as tbe fruit of divine influence. (Compare cbaps. i. 27, ix. 6, xi. 5, 
xvi. 5.) — Tbe modern grammarians acc[uiesce in Aben Ezra's explanation 
of JJISri as a Hitbpael form like l^^^p, cbap. lii. 5. — Of tbe next clause 
tbere are several interpretations. Tbe Septuagint, Pesbito, and Yulgate, 
imderstand it as a warning or dissuasion fi'om tbe practice of oppression. 
But tbis does not agree witb tbe context, wiiicb is evidently meant to be 
consolatory and encouraging. Still more unnatural is tbe opinion of 
Cocceius, tbat p^V bere means spiritual robbery, sucb as robbing God of 
bis glory, tbe soul of its salvation, &c. &c. Jerome arbitrarily renders it 
calumniam. Tbe explanation wbicb bas been most generally acquiesced in, 
is tbe one proposed by Kimcbi, wbo takes pWV in a passive sense, i. e. as 
meaning tbe experience of oppression, and supposes tbe imperative to re- 
present tbe fatm'e, or a promise to be clotbed in tbe form of a command : 
" Be far fi:om oppression, *. e. tbou sbalt be far firom it." Examples of 
tbis idiom are supposed to occur in Gen. xHi. 18 ; Deut. xxxii. 50 ; Prov. 
XX. 13. But as tbis makes it necessary to give ^?. tbe sense of yea witb 
Lowtb, or of tJierefore witb Yitringa, Gesenius and tbe later writers cboose 
to adbere to tbe strict sense of tbe imperative, and give p|'V in tbis one 
place tbe meaning.of anxiety, distress, wbicbtbey suppose to be tbe sense 
of nj^^il? in cbap. xxxviii. 14. Tbe ground of tbis gratuitous assumption is 
tbe parallel expression nrinp, consternation, fear, wbicb seems to require in 
ibis place an analogous affeetion of tbe mind. It will be found, bowever, 
on investigation, tbat tbere are several instances in wbicb nJjiniD cannot pos- 
sibly mean fear {e. g. Ps. Ixxxix. 41 ; Prov. x. 14, xiii. 3, xviii. 7) ; wbile 
in every place wbere it occurs, pei'baps excepting Jer. xlviii. 39, tbe otber 
sense destruction is entirely appropriate. On tbe soundest priaciples of 
lexicograpby, tbis meaning is entitled to tbe preference, and, if adopted 
bere, forms an accm^ate parallelsim to p^V in tbe sense wbicb it uniformly 
bas elsewbere {e. g. in cbaps. xxx. 12, and bx:. 13), viz. oppression or 
violent injustice. Tbat tbe otber term is stronger, only adds to tbe expres- 
sion tbe advantage of a climax. Tbere is no need, bowever, of explaining 
tbe imperative as a fiiture, Hke tbe older writers, or of taking ^? in any but 
its usual and proper sense. Be far from opp-ession is not a promise of 
exemption firom it, for tbat foUows in tbe next clause, wbicb tbe modem 
interpreters correctly understand as meaning, tbou bast no cause to fear. 
Tbe otber words are well explained by Knobel as relating to tbe feeHngs of 
tbe person bere addressed. Be far from oppression, i. e. far fi-om appre- 
bending it. Tbe wbole may tben be parapbrased as follows : " "Wben once 
establisbed by tbe exereise of rigbteousness on my part and your own, you 
may put far off aU dread of oppression, for you have no cause to fear it, and 
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of destructioD, for it sliall not come nigli you. Witii the promise of tliis 
clause, compare cliaps. xxsii. 16, and Ixii. 12. — Knobel andHendewerk are 
actually able to persuade themselves that this verse contains a specific pro- 
mise that Jerusalem should never be successfally besieged again. The 
truth of the promise, in its true sense, is vindicated by the faet that it 
relates to the course of the new dispensation as a whole, mth special 
reference to its final consummation. 

15. Lo, they sJiall gather, iheij shall gafher,not at my sign (or signal). 
Whohas gathereil against thee? Ee shallfall away to thee. The promise 
of the preceding verse is here so modified as to provide for every possible 
contingency. K enemies should be assembled, it will not be by divine com- 
mand (compare chap. x. 5, xlvii. 6), and they shall end by coming over to 
the side of those whom they assail. This, on the whole, appears to be the 
meaning, although every expression has received a different explanation. 
Gresenius gives tD the sense of if, as in Chaldee, and notes it as a proof of 
later date : to which it may be answered, first, that his own examples 
inckide some in the oldest books, e. g. Exod. viii. 22 ; then, that the as- 
sumption of this meaning in the present case is wholly gratuitous ; and 
lastly, that it is a dubious question whether any such usage of the word 
exists at all. Cocceius follows Jarchi in giving "VIS the sense oifear, which 
it sometimes has, e. g. in Deut. i. 17, and Ps. xxii. 24. The Septuagint 
and Targum give it the still more firequent sense of " sojourning, dwelling 
as a stranger," and applytheclausetoproselytes. In like manner Gousset, 
followed by Eosenmliller, understands the words to mean, that no one who 
soj"om*ns with Israel shall remain a stranger to the true religion. Tremel- 
lius makes it mean " contend," and Ewald, " stu' up bitterness," both 
apparently resorting to the cognate TT)^ as a source of illustration. Most 
interpreters agree with Kimchi in giving ^-13 the same sense here as in Ps. 
Ivi. 7, lix. 4 ; on which places see Hengstenberg's Commentary. — There is 
also a difierence as to the construction. Luther makes the whole verse one 
interrogation. Gesenius, as we have already seen, makes the first clause 
conditional. Others translate it as a concession, " let them gather," But 
the simplest and most natural constructibn is to translate "ll^* as a 
future proper. They shall indeed (or no doubt) gather. The promise 
is not that they should never be assailed, but that they should never be 
conquered. — The Tai-gum explains D3^ to mean in the end, but most 
interpreters understand it as a simple negative. (See above on chap. 
lii. 4.) *riifc*» is regarded by Gesenius as another proof of later 
date, the preposition HX being confounded with the objective particle. 
But here, again, examples of the same analogy are found as early as 
Lev. XV. 18, 24, and Josh. xxiii: 15. It is not the occasional oceur- 
rence of this form, but its habitual use, that marks the later writers, as 
is well observed by Havemick, who explains the case before us as an effect 
ofthepause accent, while in the one below (ehap. lix. 21) he maintains 
that rilS is the noun meaning sign (Einleitung, i. pp. 198, 222) ; which 
last explanation is still more applicable here, not ly my sign or signal being 
not only perfectly in keepmg with the usage of the same figure elsewhere, 
but yielding substantially the same sense which the word has according to 
the common explanation, namely, not by 'my authority, or, not at my 
command. (Compare ''3!|)», Hosea vii. 14.) Hitzig throws these words 
CrilNO D|5S) into a parenthesis, " which is not firom me," and Ewald gives 
themthe force of a proviso, " only not fi-om me," i.e. no attack shall be 
successfol, provided it is made -without my authority. The same writer 
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takes ^P in its usual sense as an interrogative pronoun, while Gesenius and 
others make it mean whoever. (See above on cliap. 1. 10.) "Vitringa and 
the English Version separate "^l^il from the following verb, and take the 
latter absolutely, " he shall fall," i. e. perish. Knobel obtains the same 
sense without a violation of the aceents, by supposing ''J? ^S3 to be synony- 
mous •with ''?X>< ^^^, " he shall fall before thee.' But the former phrase is 
determined by a settled usage to denote the act of falling away, or deserting 
to an enemy. (See 1 Chron. xii. 19, 20 ; 2 Chron. xv. 9 ; Jer. xxi. 9.) 
In one case (1 Sam. xxix. 3), the same idea seems to be expressed by the 
verb when absolutely used. This explanation of the last words is as old 
as the Septuagint (j'!:} al zaracpiv^ov-ai) and Vulgate {adjungetur tihi). 

16. Zo, Iha/ve created the smith, llowing into the fire of coal, and Iringing 
out a loeapon for Ms worh ; andlhave created the waster to destroy. The 
general meaning evidently is, that God can certainly redeem his pledge, 
because all instruments and agents are alike at his disposal and under his 
control. He is not only the maker of the weapons of war, but the maker 
of their maker, as well as of the warrior who wields them. — The pronoun 
in both clauses is emphatic. It is I (and not another) who created them. 
— The common version of the second member, that hloweth fhe coals in the 
fire, is inconsistent with the Masoretic pointing and accentuation, which 
require QH^ K*^ to be • construed in regimine, as meaning a coal fire, in 
opposition to an ordinary fire of wood. The same preposition is elsewhere 
used as a eonneetive between this verb and the object blown upon or at 
(Ezek. xxxvii. 9), and in one other place at least in reference to the same act 
of blowing into fire (Ezek. xxii. 21), an exaet deseription of the process 
even at the present day. A similar ghmpse into the ancient forge or smithy 
has aheady been afforded in the scornfal attack upon. the worshippers of 
idols, chap. xli. 6. — Bringing out does not mean brihging out of his work- 
shop or his hands, as Knobel explains it, but bringing into shape or into 
being, precisely as we say bringing forth, produeing, although eommonly 
in referenee to animal or vegetable life. Perhaps, however, it would be 
still better to explain it as meaning out of the fire, in which case there would 
be a fine antithesis between blowing into it, and bringing the wrought iron 

out of it. — y? may denote any instrument, but here derives fi:om the eon- 
nection the speeifie sense of weapon. (See above, on chap. lii. 11.) The 
next phrase has been variously understood. Interpreters are much divided 
as to the antecedent of the suffix pronoun. Some of the older writers un- 
derstand it as applying to the instrument itself, hringing forih a loeaponfor 
its work, i. e. fitted for the work of destruction. Others suppose it to refer 
by prolepsis to the warrior or destroyer who is mentioned in the last clause, 
hringing foi'th a weaponfor his worh or use. A still greater number under- 
stand it as referring to the smith or armourer himself. Besides the modem 
English versions, whieh are either unmeaning or inaecurate, — according to 
his worh (Lowth), hy his lahour (Noyes), «s the residt ofhis worh (Bames), 
— this class includes the ingenious construction of the words by Ewald, 
hringing forth a weapon as his oion worh, whereas Imade the deadly weapon 
for destruction. According to this interpretation, ir^n^D the destroyer is a 
poetical description of the weapon before mentioned ; whereas most inter- 
preters apply it to the warrior who wields it, as if he had said, I make the 
weapon of destruetion, and I also make the waster to destroy with it. Both 
these hypotheses agree in making the destruction mentioned to be that of 
enemies in battle, one ascribing it directly to the weapon, and the other to 
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the combatant. But Gresenius follows Jarchi and Kimchi in supposing the. 
destruction here meant to be that of the instruments themselves, as if he 
had said, I create the weapons of war, and I also create the destroyer to 
destroy them. Gesenius seems to think that this construction is required 
by the repetition of '?J§»1, as clearly indicating an antithesis ; bnt this is 
equallysecured by Ewald's version, and even in the common and more 
natural construction, the repeated pronoun has its proper emphasis. " It 
is I that create the smith who makes the instruments, and it is also I that 
create the destroyer who employs them." 

17. Every weapon (thut) shall beformed against th.ee shall 7iotprosper, and 
every tongue (that) shall rise with thee in judgment thou shalt condemn. This 
is the heritage of theservants of Jehovah, and theirnghteousnessfromme, saith 
Jehovah. The common version of the first clause expresses the same thought 
in the English idiom, no weapon ihat isformed against thee shall prosper, a form 
of speechwhich doesnot exist in Hebrew, and can only be supplied by com- 
bining negative and universal terms. The expression, though ambiguous, is 
determined by the context. It cannot mean that only some of tho weapons 
formed should take effect, — which might be the meaning of the phrase in 
English, — because in the affirmative clause which foUows, and which mnst 
be co-extensive in its meaning, there is no such ambiguiiy, it being said 
expressly that every tongue shall be condemned. Another dijfference of 
idiom here exemplified has reference to the ellipsis of the relative pronoun, 
which in English is familiarly omitted when it is the object of the verb, but 
never when its subject. Every weapon theyform would be perfectly intel- 
ligible ; but every weapon is formed (for which is formed) would convey a 
wrong idea. — Shall not prosper, i. e. shall not take effect or accomplish its 
design. Vitringa needlessly supposes a litotes or meiosis, as if the words 
meant that the weapon should itself be destroyed; but this is not expressed, 
even if it is implied, which may be qnestioned. — ^To rise or stand in judg- 
ment, literally /or or ivith respect to judgment, is to appear before a judgment- 
seat, to , involve the decision of a judge. With thee may either denote 
simply simultaneous action, that of standing up together, or it may have 
the stronger sense against thee, as it seems to have above in ver. 15, and as 
it has in our expressions to fight with or to go to law with. The tongue is 
here personified, or used to represent the party litigant, whose only weapon 
is his speech. Lowth translates ''V.''^P\ ihou shalt obtain thy cause, which 
is the true sense, but requires the insertion of against before eveiy tongue, 
which in Hebrew is govemed directly by the verb. For the judicial 
or forensic usage of this verb, see above, on chap. 1. 9.- — ^Hitzig explains 
what is here . said of litigation as a mere figure for war, which is 
literally described in the foregoing clause ; and Knobel cites a case 
(1 Sam. xiv. 47) in which the verb VJP^n is applied to eonquesfc. It is 
also easy to deduce the one sense firom the other, by assuming as the 
intermediate link the idea, not confined to ancient nations, that success in 
arms is a criterion of right and viTong, the very principle on which the wager 
of battle, and the ordeal of the duel rested. But in this case it is far more 
satisfactory ftnd natural, rustead of making one clause figurative and the other 
literal, to understand both either literally or figuratively as a comprehen- 
sive description of all controversy or contention. Kimchi supposes these 
two clauses to reduce all opposition and hostility to that of word and that 
of deed ; but there may also be allusion to the obvious distinction between 
warfare in its military and its civil forms, or between what is properly 
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ealled war and litigation. In all tliese "varied forms o£ strife it is predicted 
that tlie clinrc]i sliall be victorious. (Compare Rom. viii. 37, and 2 Cor. 
ii. 14.) And tliis security is represented as lier heritage or lawful posses- 
sion and as her right, i. e. what is due to her firom God, as tlie judge of 
the whole earth who must do right. Lowth and Ewald understand it to 
mean jiistification : " this security shall prove that God acquits or justifies 
me from the charges brought against me by my enemies." Yitringa gives 
the Hebrew word the simple sense jus, or that to which the party is 
entitled. The' diluted sense of Uessing or prospei-ity, which some of the 
later writers prefer even here, no longer needs a refutation. The English 
Yersion makes this last an independent clause, tJieir righteousness is of me; 
but this is whoUy unnecessary, and affords a less appropriate seuse than the 
construction above given, which is the one now commonly adopted. — 
According to Ewald, this verse is.an explanation of the promise at the close 
of chap. liii. Hendewerk goes farther, and identifies the heritage of this 
verse with the division of the spoil in that, and the collective servants here 
named with the individual servant mentioned there. Knobel is still more 
explicit, and asserts that the Prophet, having been disappointed in his 
hope that all Israel would return from exile, now discards the use of the 
word servant, and confines himself to that of the plural. The only colour 
for this singular assertion is the fact, no doubt remarkable, that we read 
no more of the " Servant of Jehovah " who has been so often introduced 
before, but often of his " servants." It may no doubt be said in explana- 
tion of this fact, that the Prophet has completed his description of that 
august person under his various characters and aspects, but has still much 
to say of his foUowers or servants. But a fuU explanation is afforded only 
by the hypothesis assumed throughout this esposition, that the Servant of 
Jehovah is a name applied both to the Body and the Head, sometimes to 
both in union, and sometimes, as in chap. liii. to one exciusively ; from which 
it naturaUy foUows that as soon as he has reached the final exaltation of 
Messiah, and withdrawn him from our view, the Prophet thenceforth 
ceases to personify his members, and appHes to them the ordinary plural 
designation of " Jehovah's sei-vants." 


CHAPTEE LY. 

By the removal of the old restrictions, the church is, for the first time, 
open to the whole wprld, as a source or medium of the richest spiritual 
blessings, ver. 1. It is only here that real nourishment can be obtained, 
yer. 2. Life is made sm-e by an oath and covenant, ver. 8. The Messiah 
is a witness of the truth and a commander of the nations, ver. 4. As sueh 
he wiU be recognised by many nations who before knew nothing of the 
true religion, ver. 5. These are now addressed directly, and exhorted to 
embrace the offered opportunity, ver. 6. To this there is every encour- 
agement afforded in the divine mercy, ver. 7. The infinite disparity 
between God and man should have the same effect, instead of hindering 
it, vers. 8, 9. The commands and promises of God must be fulfiUed, 
vers. 10, 11. Nothing, therefore, can prevent a glorious change in the 
condition of the world under the dispensation of the Spirit, ver. 12. This 
blessed renovation, being directly promotive of G-od's glory, shaU endure . 
for ever, ver. 18. - 

1. Bo, every tJiirsty one, come ye to the waters ; and he to whor^ there is 
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no ononey, come ye, luy {JoolV) and eat ; and come, luy, without money and 
tvitJiout price, wine and milh. The promises contained in the preceding 
chapters to the church, are now followed by a general inTitation to par- 
take of the blessings thus secured. Water, milk, and wine, are here com- 
hined to espress the ideas of refreshment, nourishment, and eshilaration. 
Under these figures are included, as Calyin well observes, all things essen- 
tial to the spfritual life. The Targum restricts the terms to intellectual 
supplies : " whoever will learn, let him come and leam." The same appli- 
cation is made by Aben Ezra and Kimchi, and Yitringa admits that the 
language is highly appropriate to the Gentiles who were seeking affcer wis- 
dom (1 Cor. i. 22). But the benefits here offered must of course bear 
some proportion to the means by which they were secured, viz. the atoniug 
death of the Messiah and the influences of his Spirit. Among the earlier 
writers, Grotius alone restricts the passage to the period of the Babylonish 
exile. Even the Eabbins understand it as relating to their present disper- 
sion. Grotius's fm^ther limitation of the passage to the teachings of 
Jeremiah, as a rich supply offered to the heathen, is of course rejected by 
the modern Grermans, not so much because of its absurdity as on accouut 
of its recognising Isaiah as the author. They adhere, however, to his 
Babylonian theory, and task their po"wers of invention to 'explain the gene- 
ral terms of this gracious invitation in aceordance -with it. Thus Hende- 
werk regards the chapter as an intimation to the exUes that they should 
be freed as soon as they were brought into a proper state of mind, together 
with a promise that when once restored they should obtain for nothing in 
their own land what they could not even buy for money in the land of 
their oppressors. In like manner Knobel understands the Prophet as 
deelaring the eonditions upon which the esile was to cease, and prpmising 
to thpse who should retm^n the enjoymeut of unparalleled abundance in the 
Holy Land. It is easy to perceive that this specific explanation of a 
passage in itself unlimited is far more easy than the unauthorized exten- 
sion of one reaUy specific, because in the former case there is nothing in 
the passage itself which can be urged against a litnitation which is only 
false because it is gratuitous. The best refatation is afforded by the ease 
with which a thousand other Kmitations, once assumed, might be brought 
into seeming agreement TYith the terms of 'the prediction. K, for example, 
some new critic, still more intrepid than his predecessors, should maintain 
that this book is of later date than the Babylonian exile, having been 
written at the period of the Maecabees, or even in the days of Josephus, 
whatever difficulties might arise from definite allusions to anterior events 
in other places, it would require but little ingenuity to reeoneile the fore- 
gone conclusion with the general terms of such a prophecy as that before 
us. The hypothesis once granted, the detaUs would aU seem to foUow 
of com'se. The impartial interpreter is therefore bound to resist aU such 
Tinauthorised restrictions, and to give the Prophefs words their fall scope, 
as relating to the benefits which God proposed from the beginning to 
bestow upon the nations through the medium of his church. The mixed 
or haK-way theory of Henderson, that this passage relates to the Babylon- 
ish exile and also to the reign of the Messiah, has aU the inconveniences 
of both the others without the advantages of either. — Mostof the modem 
writers foUow Jarchi in explaining ^in as a mere particle of invitation, 
whichis variously expressed by Luther {wolilan!), Gesenius (aw/), De 
Wette {hal), &c. Maurer insists, however, on the usual and strict sense 
of the particle as expressing pity for the exiles {lieu, alas !), not only here 
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but in Zech. ii. 10, 11. — ^P^ is not properly a participle (thirstwg), but a 
verbal adjective {athirst or thirsty). Yitringa strangely makes it neuter 
{pmne sitiens), although tbe very nature of the invitation poiats out persons as 
the object of address, and although this is the only form in which an address 
to persons could have been expressed ; whereas, if a distinction were de- 
signed, the neuter would, according to the Hebrew idiom, be represented 
by the femioine. The combination of the singular (every one) with the 
plm-al verb {cowe ye) may be either an idiomatic licence, or intended to 
extend the call to every individual. — The reference to the water of baptism, 
which some of the Fathers found in this verse, is excluded by the fact that 
the water here meant is not water for washing, but water to be drunk. — 
And he, after the universal expression every one, does not add a new idea, 
but explains the one expressed aheady, and is therefore equivalent to even 
he in English. The same remark applies to the and before the second come, 
which is not iacorrectly rendered yea covie in the common version. — To 
whom there is not money is the only equivalent in Hebrew to our phrase who 
has no moTiey. Instead of this generic term, Lowth retains the orjginal 
meaning of the Hebrew word, silver, in which he is followed by Ewald and 
Umbreit. — "ilK' is not to buy in general, but to buy food, or still more 
specifically to buy grain or bread stuffs. It is here absolutely used, as in 
Gen. xh. 57, xlii. 2, 5. Henderson's paraphrase (procwe) is too indefinite, 
and not at all needed to remove the seeming incongruity of buying without 
money or any other price. This apparent qontradiction was intended by 
the writer to express in the strongest manner the gi'atuitous nature of the 
purchase. Wine and milk are combihed, either as necessities or luxuries, 
by Jacob in Gen. xhx. 12. — The images of this verse are essentially the 
same with those in chaps. xii. 3, xxv. 6, Ixii. 8, 9, Ixv. 13 ; John iv. 14, 
vii. 37 ; Rev. xxii. 17. — Sanctius, in order to connect this chapter with the 
one before it, supposes the id^a to be that of a feast provided in the habita- 
tion which is there described as having been enlarged. Yitringa thinks it 
better to call up the image of a market and a pubhc fountain. Neither of 
ihese conceptions would spontaneously occur to any ordinary reader. 

2. Why will ye tceigh money for (ihat which is) not Iread, and your labour 
for (that which is) not to satiety ? HearJcen, hearhe^i mito me, and eat (that 
which is) good, and your soul shaU enjoy itself in fatness. The gratuitous 
blessings ofiered by Messiah are contrasted with the costly and unprofit- 
able labours of mankind to gaiu the same end in another way. It was not 
that they refused food, nor even that they were unwiUing to buy it ; but 
they mistook for it that which was not nourishing. In the first clause, there 
is reference to the primitive custom of weighing instead of counting money, 
from which have arisen several of the most familiar denominations, such as 
the Hebrew sheJcel, the Greek talent, the French livre, and the English 
pound. The essential idea here is that of paying. Bread, as the staff of 
life, is here and in many other cases put for food in general. — Lahour, as 
in chap. xlv. 14, means the prodnct or result of labour. It is well expressed 
by TJmbreit (euer Eimiihetes). Ewald's translation {euer Ersjoaries) rather 
suggests the idea of that which is saved or hoarded, whereas the writer 
seems to have in view the immediate expenditure of what is earned. — The 
emphatic repetition of the verb to hear may be^^variously expressed in Eng- 
Hsh as denoting to hear diligently, attentively, by all means, or to purpose ; 
but the best translation, because it may be considered as including all the 
rest, is that wbieh copies most exactly the pecuHar form of the original. 
The old mode of doing this by joining the participle with the finite verb 
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(fiearkening ye sliall hearken) is at once less exact and less expressiye than 
the simple repetition nsed by Ewald elsewhere, although here lie introduces 
the word rather {vielmehr hoi-t). — The mention of the soul admits of two 
explanations. We may give the Hebrew word its frequent sense of appetite, 
exactly as the appetite is said in common parlance to be gratified, indulged, 
pampered, mortified, &c. This is a good sense in itself, but less in keep- 
inc with the rest of the description than another which may be^ obtained by 
supposing that the soul is mentioned for the purpose of shewing that the 
hunger and the food referred to are not bodily but spiritual. Most of the 
modem writers explain -l???* as an imperative used for the fiiture according 
to a common Hebrewidiom. (See chap. xlv. 22, and Gen. xlii. 18.) But 
there is no need of departing from tbe strict construction which makes •1??>5 
a command. The promise is not that if they hearkened they should eat, 
but thatif they hearkened and ate they should be happy.- — Good is emphatic, 
meaning that which is truly good, in opposition to the no-hread of the first 
clause, which Yitringa and the later writers take as a pecuhar compound 

phrase like yST^^ (ehap. x. 15), ^^'^^ and Timh (chap. xxxi. 3). Fat, by 
a figure common in all languages, is put for richness both of food and soil 
(See chap. v. 1 ; Ps. xxxvi. 9, Ixiii. 6 ; Job xxxvi. 16.) There is some- 
thing almost laughable in Kosenmixller's saying that the orientals are ex- 
tremely fond of gross food, when the fact is notoriously otherwise, and such 
a charge has often been alleged against the G-ermans, either truly or falsely. 
Luther degrades the text itself by rendering it shall grow fat. As a sample 
of the opposite extreme of false refinement, we may give Lowtii's paraphrase, 
your soulshallfeastitselfwith the richest delicacies. — The application of the 
figures is self-evident upon the general hypothesis before assumed. Aben 
Ezra and Kimchi, who suppose the blessing offered to be purely intellectual, 
apply the first clause to foreign or exotic wisdom (D)"?^^ DWi^). But the 
hardest task devolves on those who understand the passage as relating ex- 
clusively to the deKverance of Israel irom Babylon. In what sense could 
the exiles there be said to spend their money for what was not bread, and 
their labour for what did not satisfy ? Koppe was brave enough to make 
it refer literally to the bad bread which the Jews were compelled to eat in 
Babylonia. Hitzig only ventures to make this a part of the calamity 
described, which he explains, with Gesenius, as consisting in the slavery 
to which they were subjected, not as tributaries merely, but as labourers 
without reward. (Compare Josh. ix. 27 ; 1 Kings ix. 21.) Maurer refers 
the clause to the expensive worship of idols, from whom no favours were 
obtained in recompence. (See chap. xlvi. 6, 7.) Knobel sees merely a 
strong contrast between Babylon, where the Jews spent much without en- 
joyment or advantage, and the Holy Land, where they should enjoy much 
and spend nothing. The last he might consi?tently regard as a mere 
visionary expectation ; but the only proof which he adduces of the fact first 
mentioned is the reference to IsraeFs oppression in chap. xiv. 3, xlvii. 6, 
li, 14. A comparison of these interpretations with the true one will shew 
how much is gaiaed by the assumption of the Babylonian theory, and how 
strong the motive must be which induces men of ingenuity andlearning to 
adopt it in spite of the embarrassments with which it is encumbered. 

3. Incline your ear and come unto me, hear and your soul shall live (or 
let it live, and I ivill make ivith you an everlasting covenant, the sure mercies 
of David. This is obviously a repetition of the same offer in another 
form ; wbich shews that the two preceding verses cannot have respect to 
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, literal food or bodily subsistence. Here again, the use of the word soul 
neeessarily suggests the thougM of spiritual life, and this sense is admitted 
here hy Kimchi and Abarhenel. Neither of the animal life, nor of the ap- 
petite, could it be said that it should live. The abbreyiated form ''DJp may 
either give the future an imperative sense, or be taken as a poetical substitute 
for the fuU form of the futm-e proper. The regular construction of n*"!? ^'D? 
is with DJ/. That -with ?, ascording to Yitringa, simply means a promise ; 
according to Gresenius, an engagement on the part of a superior. (See 
chap. Ixi. 8, Josh. ix. 15, xxiv. 25.) There is no need of assuming a 
zeugma in the last elause, with Gresenius, or supposing ri"i3 to include the 
idea of bestowing, with Knobel ; since the mercies of David are not direetly 
govemed by that verb, but simply added as an explanation of the everlasting 
covenant. As if he had said, I will make with you an everlasting covenant, 
which shall be the same with the mercies of David. Of this phrase, which 
is also used by Solomon (2 Ghron. vi. 42), there are three interpretations. 
The rabbins and Grrotius understand it to mean favours, hke those which 
were enjoyed by David. Cocceius regards David as a name of the Mes- 
siah, as in Ezek. xxxiv. 23, 24, to which he adds Hos, iii. 5; but this 
may be understood, with Hitzig, as merely meaning David'"s house or 
family. The third explanation, and the one most commonly adopted, is, 
that the mercies o/David means the mercies promised to him, with parti- 
cular reference to 2 Sam. vii. 8-16. (Compare 1 Chron. xvii. 11, 12, and 
■Ps. Ixxxix. 3, 4.) As the main theme of this proinise was a perpetual 
succession on the throne of David, it was fulSlled in Christ, to whom it is 
applied in Acts xiii. 84. (Compare Isa. ix. 6, and Luke i. 32, 33.) The' 
Greek word Sffia there used is borrowed from the Septuagint Yersion, and 
is so far correct, as it conveys the idea of a sacred and inviolable engage- 
ment. That the promise to David was distinct from that respecting Solo- 
mon (1 Chron. xxii. 8—13), and had not reference to any immediate des- 
cendant, Henderson has shewn from 1 Chron. xvii. 12-14. Thus under- 
stood, the text contains a solemn assurance that the promise made to David 
should be faithfully performed in its original import and intent. Hence 
the mercies of David are called sure, i.e. sure to be accomphshed; or it 
might be rendered faithful, credible, or trusted, without any material effect 
upon the meaning. With this interpretation of the verse may be compared 
that of Knobel, who explains it as a promise that the theocratic covenant 
should be restored (as if ithad been abrogated), or of Eosenmiiller, who sup- 
poses it to have been given to console the exiles under the despondency arising 
from the ruin of the House of David dtiring the captivity, and the apparent 
violation of the promise which had long before been given to himself. So 
far as there is any truth in this interpretation, it is but a small part of the 
fiill sense of the passage as relating to the everlasting reign of the Messiah. 
4. Lo, (fls) a ivitness qf nations I have given Mm, a chief and commander 
qf nations. The emphasis appears to be on nations, which is therefore 
repeated without change of form. The essential meaning is the same as 
that of chap. xlix. 6, viz., that the Messiah was sent to be the Saviour not 
of the Jews only, but also of the Gentiles. His relation to the latter is 
expressed by tbree terms. First he is a witness, i.e. a witness to the 
truth (John xviii. 37), and a witness against sinners (Mal. iii. 5). The 
same office is ascribed, to Christ in Rev. i. 5, iii. 14. (Compare 
1 Tim. vi. 13.) The application of this verse to the Messiah, therefore, is 
entirely natural if taken by itself. But an objection is presented by the 
fact that the Messiah is not named in the foregoing context. It is hardly 
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an adequate solution to affirm with YitriBga that the verse must be con- 
nected with the fifty-third chapter, and the fifty-fourth considered paren- 
thetical. Cocceius refers the ^uffixes to David in ver. 3, which he explains 
there as a name of the Messiah. " The same resort is not accessible to 
Henderson, who arbitrarily makesDavid in the third verse meanthe ancient 
Mng, and in the fourth the Messiah; an expedient which may be employed 
to conquer any difficulty. All the modern Germans except IJmbreit under- 
stand the verse before us as describing the honours actually put upon king 
David. Lo, I gave him as a vdtness of the nations, a leacler and commander 
of the natioiis. This is certainly the simplest and most natural construction 
of the sentence, but ndt one without its difficulties. According to general 
antilogy, the inteijection )D has reference not to a past event, but to one 
either present or future. This argument fi:om usage is confirmed by the 
fact that jn at the beginning of the next verse does undoubtedly relate to 
the fiiture, and.that the connection of the verses is obscure and-abrupt if 
that before us bo referred to David. Another difficulty is, that David 
could not with truth be so emphatically styled the chief or leader of the 
nations. For although he did subdue some foreign tribes, they did not 
constitute the maia part of his Idngdom, and the character in which the 
Scriptures always represent him is that of a theocratic king of Israel. 
Another diffieulty in relation to the use of the term witness is evaded by 
supposing 1J?, ia this one place to mean a ruler (Gesenius) or a legislator 
(Mam-er). Ewald's translation of the word by law seems to be an inad- 
vertence. This violation of a perfectly defined and settled usage would be 
treated by these writers in an adversary as a proof of ignorance or mala 
fides. The only shadow of evidence which they adduce from usage or 
analogy, is the assertion, equally unfounded, that the verbal root sometimes 
means to enjoiri, and the collateral derivatives ri-HJ^ and rTiy. mean laws or 
precepts. The utmost that can be established by a philological induction 
is, that in some cases the alleged sense would be relevant, whereas the 
proper one of tfistimony is in every case admissible. If in the face of these 
facts we may still invent a new sense for a word which has enough already 
to account for every instance in the Hebrew Bible, there are no such things 
as principles or laws of lexicography, and every critic has a fuU discretion 
tb confound the application of a term with its essential meaning when he 
pleases. As to its being here combined with other words expressive of 
authority, let it be noted that words thus connected cannot alway be syno- 
nymous, and in the next place that the usual meaning of the term, as 
applied to the Messiah or to God, implies as much authority as either of 
the others, for it means an authoritative witness of the truth, and this is 
substantially equivalent to Prophet, or Divine Teacher: an office with 
whichl^avid never was invested in relation to the Gentiles. . The more 
restricted sense of monitor (l^nTK)) which Kimchi puts upon the word is 
no less arbitrary than the vague one (l"i) given in the Targum.— *1*JJ is 
properly the one in front, the foremost, and is therefore naturally used" to 
signify a chief or leader. This title is expressly applied to the Messiah by 
Daniel (ix. 25), and the corresponding titles aoxuv and a^^x^yoi to Christ in 
the New Testament (Acts iii. 15, Heb. ii. 10, Eev. i. 5), considered both 
as an example and a leader.— The third name (Hl^^), being properly the 
participle of a verb which means to command, might be considered as 
equivalent either to preceptor or commander, both derivatives from verbs of 
the same meaning, Now as one of these definitions agrees well with the 
explanation which has been adopted of the first title (ivitness), and the other 
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•with tlie obvious meaning of the second (leader), and as the offices of pre- 
ceptor and commander are by no means incompatible, and actually meet in - 
Christ, there seems to be no sufficient reason for excluding either in the 
case before us. At the "same time, let it be observed that as n^V sometimes 
means to command in a military sense, but never perhaps to teach or give 
instraction, the idea of commander must predominate in any case, and is 
entitled to the preference, if either must be chosen to the entire exclusion 
of the other. — Of the objections which the modern writers urge against the 
application of this verse to the Messiah, that "which they appear to consider 
the most cogent and conclusive is precisely that which we have seen, from 
the beginning of the book, to be the weakest and most groundless, namely, 
that these Later Prophecies know nothing of a personal Messiah ; which is 
estabHshed in the usual manner by denying all the cases seriatim, and 
refusiug to let one of them be cited in defence or illustration of another. 
It is proper to observe in this connection, that both Umbreit and Hende- 
werk retain the usual sense of ^J?, and that the latter understands the verse 
as a description of the office which the Jewish people should discharge, in 
reference to the other nations after their return from exile. This is a 
near approach to the correct interpretation, and may be blended with it by 
recm-ring to the exegetical hypothesis, of which we have so often spoken, 
that the Body and the Head are often introduced as one ideal person. 
This, though at variance with Knobers iwtion that the Prophet has now 
ceased to speak of Israel as one individual servant of Jehovah (see above, 
on chap. liv. 17), is in perfect accordance with the general tenor of the 
Scriptures as to the vocation and the mission both of Christ and of the 
church. 

6. Lo, a nation (that) thou Jcnowest not ihou shalt call, and a nation (that) 
have not known thee shall run unto theefor the sake of Jehovah thy God, and 
for the Holy One of Israel, for he hath glorified thee. The question which 
has chiefly divided interpreters, in reference to this verse, is, whether the 
ofcject of address is the Messiah or the church. The former opinion is 
maintained by Calvin, Sanetius, and others ; the latter by Grotius and 
Vitringa. The masculine forms prove nothing either way; because the 
church is sometimes presented in the person of Israel, and sometimes per- 
sonified as a woman. The most natural supposition is, that after speaking 
of the Messiah, he now turns to him and addresses him directly. If this 
be so, the verse affi)rds an argument against the application of ver. 4 to 
David, who could not be the subject of such a promise ages after his 
decease. At the same time, the faeility with which the words can be 
applied to either subject, may be considered as confirming the hypothesis 
that although the Messiah is the main subject of the verse, the church is 
not entirely excluded. The construction of the second ^^3 witH tyo plural 
verbs shews it to be coUective. Lowth's version, the nation, is unnecessary 
here, although the article is frequently omitted both in poetry and elevated 
prose.- — Their running indicates the eagerness with which they shaU attach 
themselves to him and engage in his service. According to Jarchi, thoit 
shalt call means Ihou shalt caU into thy service. (See Job xix. 16.) — For 
he hath glorified thee. This expression is repeatedly used in the New Testa- 
ment with reference to Christ. (See John xvu. 1, 6, Acts iii. 13.) 
Henderson gives *? wbat is supposed by some to be its primary sense, viz., 
that of a relative pronoun {ivho hath glorified thee) ; which is whoUy unne- 
cessary here, and rests upon a very dubious etymological assumption. — 
The form of expression in a part of this verse seems to be borrowed fi:om 
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2 Sam. xxii. 44, but the resemblance neither proves that the Messiah is 
the subject of that passage, nor that Dayid is the subject of this.— The 
nation means of course the Gentiles. What is said of the Messiah's not 
knowing them is thus explained by Schmidius. "Messias non noverat 
Gentiles ut ecclesise suse membra actu, et Gentiles ipsum non noverant, 
saltem fide, plerique etiam de ipso quicquam non audiverant." 

6. Seeh ye Jehovah while he may befound; call ye upon him while he is 
near. The,2, as usual when joined with the infinitive, is a particle of 
time. The literal translation would be, in hls heing found, in his leing- 
near. By a sudden apostrophe he turns firom the Messiah to those whom 
he had come to save, aud exhorts them to embrace this great salvation, tp 
be reconciled with God. A similar exhortation, implying like the present 
that the day of grace is limited, occurs in Zeph. ii. 2. There are two 
limitations of the text before us, which have no foundation but the will of 
the interpreters. The first restricts it to the Jews in general, either maMng 
it a general advice to them to seize the opportunity of restoration (Eosen- 
muller), or a special warning to those hardened sinners who refused to do 
so (Knobel), and particularly sueh as were addicted to idolatry. These 
expositions are doubly arbitrary, first in restricting the passage to that 
period of Jewish history, and then in assuming the imaginary fect that a 
portion of the exiles were unwilling to retmTi ; the passages appealed to in 
support of which are whoUy inconclusive. An equally unfounded but less 
violent assumption is, that this passage has respect to the Jews not at that 
time merely, but in general, as distinguished from the Gentiles. Like 
many other similar hypotheses, when this is once assumed, it is easy to 
accommodate the general expressions of the passage to it ; but it would be 
difficult to find in the whole chapter any adequate reason for appiying its 
commands and exhortations either to Gentiles or to Jews exclusively. In 
either case vthere were peculiar reasons for obeying the injunction, but it 
seems to be addressed to both alike. The Jew had great cause to beware 
lest the Gentile should outstrip him, and the Gentile might be reasonably 
urged to partake of those advantages which hitherto had been restricted to 
the Jew ; but both are called to the same duty, namely, that of seeMng 
and calling upon God : expressions elsewhere used both severally and 
together to express the whole work of repentance, faith, and new obedienee. 
— Lowth seems to find the common version of the last word (near) too 
simple, and enlarges it accordingly to near af hand. 

7. Letthe wiched forsake his way, and the man of iniquity his tlioufhts, 
and let him return unfo Jehovah, and he icill have mercy on him, and to our 
God, forhe will abundantly pardon (literally, muUiply to jpardon). This 
is a continuation of the foregoing call, and at the same time an explanation 
of the way in which it was to be obeyed. We are here taught that the 
seeking of Jehovah, and the calling upon him just enjoined, involve an 
abandonment of sin, and a retum. to righteousness of life. The imperative 
version of the futures is warranted, if not required, by the abbreviated form 
^^^. Even the future form, however, would eonvey the same essential 
meaning both in Hebrew and in English. The wicked shall forsahe, &c., is 
in fact the strongest form of a command. Way is a common figure for the 
course of life. What is here meant is the evil way, as Jeremiah calls it 
(Ivi. 1), i. e. a habitually sinful course. — tJX is a negative expression, strictly 
meaning non-existence or nonentity, and then, in a secondary moral sense, 
the destitution of all goodness, which is put, by a common Hebrew idiom, 
for the existence of the very opposite. The common version [the tinright- 
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eoiis 7nan) gives the sense but not the whole force of the origmal construc- 
tion, ■wMcli is here retained by Hendewerk {der Mann der Misseihat). The 
same -n-riter speaks of these two verses as an inten-uption, by the Prophet, 
of the divine discom-se. This criticism is founded on the mention of Jehovah 
in the third person, which is a form of speech constantly occurring, even 
•where he is himself the speaker, not to mention the futility of the assump- 
tion that the passage is dramatic, or a formal dialogue. It mattered little to 
the writer's purpose whether he seemed to be himself the speaker or a mere 
reporter of the words of God, to whom in either case they must be finally 
aseribed. Hence the constant altemation of the first, second, andthird 
persons, in a style which sets all rules of unity and rigid laws of composi- 
tion at defiance. — The word translated tlioughts is commonly employed, not 
to denote opinions, but designs or purposes, in Avhich sense it is joined with 
way, in order to express the whole drifl; of the character and Hfe. To 
retmTi to God in both these respects is a complete description of repentance, 
implying an entire change of heart, as ■well as life. — The indirect construc- 
■ tion of •inJDD'!!''), which is given in most modern versions {that he may have 
mercy on him), is not only a gratuitous intrusion of the occidental idiom, but 
injurious to the sense, by making that contingent which is positively pro- 
mised. The encom-agement to seek God is not merely that he may, but 
that he ivill have mercy. Lowth's decoction of the same words {mll 
receive him with compassion) is enfeebhng in another way, and inexact; 
because the act of receiving is implied, not expressed, and the verb denbtes 
not mere compassion, but gratuitous and sovereign mercy. There is further 
encouragement contained in the expression our God. To the Jew it would 
suggest motives drawn from the covenant relation of Jehovah to his people ; 
■while the Gentile "would regard it as an indirect assurance, that even he was 
not excluded from God's mercy. Another weakening of this sentence is 
effected by the modern version of the last clause as a mere description 
{Lo"wth,/or he ahoundeth in forgiveness), and not as an exphcit promise 
that he will abundantly forgive, which is not only the natm'al and obvious 
import of the terms, but imperatively required by the favourite law of 
paralleHsm. 

8. For my thoughts {are) not your thoughts, noryourways my uays, saith 
Jehovah. Clear and simple as these vcords are in themselves, they have 
oecasioned much dispute among interpreters, in reference to their nexus 
with what goes before. The eariiest commentators, Jews and Christians, 
seem to have understood them as intended to meet an objection to the pro- 
mise, arising from its vastness and its freeness, by assuring us that such 
forgiveness, however foreign from the feehngs and the practices of men, is 
not beyond the reach of the divine compassion. As if he had said "to you 
such forgiveness may appear impossible ; but my thoughts are not yom* 
thoughts, neither yom- ways my ways." This is the sense put upon the words 
by Cyril, Aben Ezra, Kimchi, CEcolampadius, Piscator, and Henderson, 
Thus understood, the text may be compared with Matt. xix. 26. Another 
explanation, that of Yitringa, rests upon the false assumption that the words 
have reference to the Jews, and were intended to correct their prejudice 
against the caUing of the Gentiles, as at variance with the promises of God 
to themselves. As if he had said, " You may think the extension of my grace 
to them a departure from my settled ways and pm'poses ; but my thoughts 
are not your thoughts, nor yom* ways my ways." This specific appHcation 
of the words could scarcely be suggested to any ordinary reader, either by 
the text or context, and at most can only be considered as included in its 
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tyeneral import. Jerome and Eosenmiiller, while th.ey seem to aequiesce 
the principle of the interpretatibn first proposed, so far modify it as to make 
the faithfulness and truth of the divine assurance a prominent idea. This 
sense is also put upon the words by G-esenius and several of the later writers, 
who suppose the meaning of this verse to be determined by the analogy of 
vers. 10, 11, and accordingly explain it as denoting the irrevocable nature of 
God's purposes and promises. In this sense, it may be considered parallel 
to Num. xxiii. 19, and 1 Sam. xv. 29, Isa. xxxi. 2, xlv. 23. But this is neither 
the natural meaning of the words, nor one whieh stands in any obvious rela- 
tion to what goes before ; in consequence of whieh some who hold it are 
under the necessity of denying thatthe ^? at the beginning of the verse has 
its proper causal meaning. It is indeed hard to see any coherence in this 
sequence of ideas, ' ' let the wicked man fepent, for my promise is irrevocable." 
This objection does not lie against another very ancienfc explanation of the 
passage, that prpposed by Jarchi, but maintained by scarcely any later writer 
besides Sanctius. This hypothesis is founded on the obvious correspondence 
of the terms employed in this verse and in that before it, and especially the 
parallel expressions ways and ihoughts, there applied to man, and here to 
God. According to this last interpretation, we have here a reason given. 
why the sinner must forsake his ways and thoughts, viz. because they are 
incurably at variance with those of God himself : " Let the wicked forsake 
his way, and the umighteous man his thoughts ; for my thoughts are not your 
thoughts, neither your ways my ways." Vitringa's objection to this exposi- 
tion, that the fact asserted is too obvious and familiar to be emphatically 
stated, is an arbitrary allegation, as to whieh the tastes of men may natu- 
rally differ. There is more weight in the objection that the moral dis- 
similitude between G-od and man would hardly be expressed by a reference 
to the height of the heavens above the earth. But the difference in question 
is in fact a difference of elevation, on the most important scale, that of 
morals, and might therefore be naturally so expressed. At all events, this 
interpretation has so greatly the advantage of the others, in facility and 
beauty of coimection with what goes before, that it must be considered as 
at least affording the formal basis of the true interpretation, bat without 
excluding wholly the ideas which, according to the other theories, these 
words express. They may all be reconciled indeed by making the disparity 
asserted have respect, not merely to moral purity, but also to constancy, 
benevolence, and wisdom. As if he had said, "You must forsake your evil 
ways and thoughts, and by so doing, you infallibly secure my favour ; for 
as high as the heavens are above the earth, so far am I superior to you 
in mercy, not only in the rigom- and extent of my requirements, but also in 
compassion for the guilty, in benevolent consideration even for the Grentiles, 
and in the constancy and firmness of my purposes when formed.'' — ^ln his 
comment upon this verse, Yitcinga gives his definition of the ways of Grod, 
which has so frequently been cited, or repeated without citation : " Vise 
Dei sunt vel quibus ipse incedet, vel (juibus homines incedere vult." For 
the meaning of his tJioughts, see Ps. xxxiii. 11, and Jer. li. 29. If the sense 
which has beenput upon the sentence be correct, it means far more than 
that which Hitzig quotes from Homer aXX ahi rz Aik xgslsmv voog 7is<!ri§ 
avB^uv, Knobel can of course see nothing here but an allusion to Cyrus 
and Croesus. 

9. For (as) the heavens are higher than the earth, so are my ways higher 
than your ways, and my thoughts than your thoughts. This is an illustra- 
tion by comparison of tbe negative assertion in the verse preceding. The 
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as in tlie protasis of the comparison is left out, as in Hosea xi. 2, P<!. 
xlviii. 6, Job vii. 9, Jer. iii. 20. There can be no ground tberefore for sup- 
posing, witb Secker, Houbigant, and Lowtb, tbat it bas dropped out of Ibe 
text ia tbis place. Tbe fuU expression may be seen iu cbap. x. 11. — Tbe |P 
migbt bere be taken in its proper sense oifrom., moayfrom, as tbe reference 
is ia fact to an interval of space ; but our idiom would bardly bear the strict 
translation, and comparison is certainly implied, if not expressed. Tbe same 
comparison, and in a similar application, occurs Ps. ciii. 11. 

10, 11. For as the rain cometh down, and the snow from heaven, and 
thither reiurnetk not, but when it has watered the earth and made it hear 
and jmtforth, and has givenseed to the sower and hread to the eater, so skall 
my word he, which goeth out of my mouth ; it shall not return unto me void 
(or without effect), hut when it has clone that which I desired, and success- 
fully done that for which I sent it. Tbis is a new comparison, suggested 
by the mention of tbe beavens and the earth in the preceding verse. Tbe 
tentb and eleventh form a single sentence of unusual lengtb in Hebrew 
composition. Tbe one contains tbe comparison, properly so called, tbe 
other makes the application. The futures ^l'*. and 3-ltJ'* strictly mean will 
come down, will retum, implying tbat the same series of events might be 
expected to recur ; but as a still more general recurrence is implied, tbe 
true sense is conveyed by the Enghsh present. — Tbe construction of Q^ "»3 
is precisely the same as in Gren. xxxii. 27, Lev. xxii. 6, Euthii. 16, iii. 18, 
Amos iii. 7 ; in all which cases it indicates the sine qua non, the condition 
without whicb tbe event expressed by the future cannot take place. Hit- 
zig asserts, however, Ibat tbe Hebrews knew nothing of the raia going back 
to heaven by evaporation, and on tbis ground will not let tbe words bave 
their obvious and necessary meaning. The impossibility of proving any- 
tbing from such expressions, eitber as to the ignorance or knowledge of the 
laws of nature which the ancients possessed, has been repeatedly poiuted 
out. But it is certainly too mucb to violate analogy and syntax for the 
purpose of involving the writer in a real or apparent blunder. — The uord 
of ver. 11 is not merely prophecy or promise, much less the command of 
God to Cyrus respecting Israel (Henderson), least of all the Prophet him- 
self as an incamation of Jebovab's word (Hendewerk), but everything that 
God utters eitber in tbe way of prediction or command. — The construction 
of Vr\Th^ TiJ'» is essentially tbe same as in 2 Sam. xi. 22. That rhj^ 
governs two accusatives is evident firom such places as 1 Kings xiv. 6. — 
The Englisb Version refers IHJ to the earth ; but this construction is pre- 
cluded by the difference of gender. The effect is metaphorically repre- 
sented^as produced directly by tbe rain and snow. — n vVO does not mean 
prosper in, but make to prosper, or do prosperously, tbe active sense being 
inseparable from tbe Hiphil form. The general design of these two verses 
is to generate and foster confidence in what Jehovah bas engaged to do. 

12. For with joy shall ye go forth, and in peace shall ye he led; the 
mountains and the hills shall hreaJc out hefore you into a shout, and all the 
trees of the field shall clap the hand. Here, as in many other places, the 
idea of joyful cbange is expressed by representing all nature as rejoicing. 
(See cbaps. xxxv. 1, 2; xliv. 23; xlix. 13; lii. 9; Ps. xcviii. 8.) The 
expression ^o /ort/i is eagerly seized upon by some interpreters as justify- 
ing tbe restriction of tbe passage to the restoration from the Babylonish 
exile. But the real allusion in sucb cases is to tbe deliverance from Egypt, 
which is constantly referred to as a type of deliverance in general, so that 
every signal restoration or deliverance is represented as a spiritual exodus. 
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Yitriii«a, with much. more probability, applies the words to the joy of the 
first hea'theii couverts when they heard the gospel (Acts xiii. 48; 1 Thes. 
i. 6). The rabbins, upon their parfc, understand the passage as a prophecy 
of Israers dehverance firoin the present exile and dispersion. All the 
interpreters since Lowth repeat his fine q[uotation from Yirgil, ijjsi lattitia 

. montes, &c. 

13. Instead qf tlie tliom shall coim up the cypress, and instead of the nettle 

shall come up ihe rnyiile, and it shall he to Jehovahfor a name, for an ever- 

lasting sign that sliaU not he cut off. The same cfiange which had just 

been represented by the shouting of the hills, and the applause of the 

forests, is now described as the substifcution of the noblest trees for the 

most unprofitable and offensive plants. (Compare chap. xli. 19.) An 

analot^ous but different figure for the same thing is the opening of rivers 

in the desert. (See above, chap. xxxv. 6, 7; xliii. 19, 20.) For the 

meauing of riv;|3 and EJnn?, see toJ. i. pp. 178, 290. The name "la^P 

occurs only here, Simonis and Ewald understand it as denoting a species 

of musfcard plant, Jerome describes ifc as a worthless and ofiensive weed. 

The Seventy have jtovvHjx.. The modern writers are disposed to acq[uiesce 

in the Yulgate version, urtica or nettle. All that is essential to the writer's 

purpose is, that it be understood to signify a mean and useless plant, and 

thus to form a contrast with the myrtle, as the thorn does with the cypress. 

' — Instead of it shall he, the modern Germans as usual prefer the indirect 

construction, that it may he, which is neither so exact nor so expressive as 

the strict translation. Knobelmakes the trees the subject of this lasfc clause 

also ; but it seems more natural to understand it as referring to the change 

itself , described in this and . the preceding verse. Dropping the metaphor, 

the Prophet then says, in direct terms, that the glorious change predicted 

shall redound to the glory of its author. It shall hefor a name, i. e. it 

shall serve as a memorial, which is then described in other words as a sign 

of perpetuity or everlasting token, with allusion, as Yitringa thinks, to 

those commemorative obeKsks or pillars mentioned elsewhere (e. g. chap. 

xix. 19). This memorial is called perpetual, because it shall not he cut off, 

pass away, or be abolished. — It will here be sufficient simply to state the 

facfc, that Knobel understands this as a promise that the homeward joumey 

of the exiles should be eomfortable" and pleasant {heguem und angenehm). 

CHAPTEE LYI. 

While the church, with its essential institutions, is to continue unim- 
paired, the old distinctions, national and personal, are to be done away, 
and the Jewish people robbed of that pre-eminence of which its rulers 
proved themselves unworthy. 

The day is coming when the righteousness of God is to be fully revealed, 
without the veils and shackles which had hitherto confined it, ver. 1. For 
this great ehange the best preparation is fidelity to the spirit of the old 
economy, ver. 2. No personal or national distinctions will be any longer 
recognised, ver. 3. Connection with the church will no longer be a matter 
of hereditary right, vers. 4. 5. The church shall be henceforth co-exten- 
sive with the worid, vers. 6-8. But first, the camal Israel must be aban- 
doned to its enemies, ver. 9. Its rulers are neither able nor worthy to 
deUver the people or themselves, vers. 10-12. 

1. Tkus saith Jehovah, Keep ye judgment (or justice) and do rigJit- 
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eousness ; for near (is) my salvation to come, and my righfeousness to le 
revealed. The Jews refer this passage to their present dispersion, and 
understand it as declariag the conditions of their resfcoration. Vitringa 
applies ifc to the beginning of the new dispensation ; Piscator to the new 
dispensation generally ; the modern Germans to the end of the Babylonish 
exile. These different classes of iaterpreters of course expotmd particulars 
in accordance' with their general hypothesis, but none 6f them without 
undue restriction of that which in itself requires, or at least admits a wider 
application. On the"priiiciple heretofore assumed as the basis of om- ex- 
position. we can only regard it as a statement of the general laws whieh 
govern the di-vine dispensation towards the chosen people, and the world at 
large. The reference is not merely to the ancient Israel, much less to the 
Jews of the captivity, still less to the Christian Chm-ch distinctively consi- 
dered, least of all to the Christian Church of any one period. The doctrine 
of the passage is simply this, that they who enjoy extraordinary privileges, 
or expect exti'aordinary favours, are under corresponding obligations to do 
the will of God ; and moreover, that the nearer the mamfestation of God's 
mercy, whether in time or in etemity, the louder the call to righteousness 
of life. These truths are of no restricted application, but may be applied 
wherever the relation of a chm-ch or chosen people can be recognised. 
Without attemptiiig to refute' the various opinions founded on the false 
hypothesis of a local or temporal limitation, it will be sufficient to point 
out the absurdities attending that which in ourday has the greatest vogue, 
viz. the notion that the passage relates merely to the Babylonish exile. 
Thus Maurer imderstands the Prophet as advising his contemporaries to 
act in a manner worfchy of their approaching liberation, and Gesenius sup- 
poses him to take this opportunity of combating the Jewish prejudice agaiust 
the caUing of the Gentiles. Why this error needed to be controverted at 
this precise juncture, he omits to explaia. But this is not the worst thing 
in Gesenius's interpretation of the place before us. After saying that a 
proselytising spu-it is iuseparable from the belief in one exclusive way of 
salvation, and particularly pardonable in the Jewish exiles, sm-rounded as 
they were by idolaters, he goes on to represent the liberal spirifc of this 
passage as du-ectly at variance with the law of Moses, particularly as con- 
tained in Deut. xxiii. 2-8, which he says is virtually here repealed. This 
shallow and erroneous view of the relation whieh subsists between the 
Law and the Prophets, will correct itself as we proceed with the detailed 
interpretation. tOS^D seems here to be equiValent to nplPl, with which it 
is conneeted as a parailel in ehap. xlii. 4, li. 4. 

2. liappy tlie man (that) shall do this, and the son of man that shall hold 
itfast, keejnng the Sabbath from profaning it, and keeping his handfrom do- 
ing all evil. The pronoun this seems to refer to what follows, as in Ps. 
vii. 4, and Deut. xxxii. 29. Son ofman is sitnply an equivalent expression 
to the man of the other clause. The last clause is remarkable, and has 
occasioned much dispute among interpreters, on account of its combindng 
a positive and negative description of the character required, the last of 
which is very general, and the first no less specific. A great variety of 
reasons have been given for the special mention of the Sabbath here. It 
has especially perplexed those writers who regard the Sabbath as a tem- 
porary ceremonial institution. Some of these endeavom' to evade the 
difficulty, by supposiag that the Sabbath here meant is a mystical or 
spiritual Sabbatism, a repose from suffering, sin, or ceremonial impositions. 
But how could such a Sabbath be olserved, or how could they be called 
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upon to lceep it, as a condition of the divitie fiiTour ? Some suppose tlie 
Sabbath to be liere put for the wbole Mosaic system of religious services, 
as beiDg the most ancient, and, in some sort, tbe foundation of tlie rest. 
According to Gesenius, it is specified because it was the only part of the 
Mosaic institutions which could be perpetuated through the exile, that 
which was merely ceremonial and restricted to the temple being necessarily 
suspended. EosenmuUer thinks that it is here refemd to, as a public 
national profession of the worship of one God. The true explanation is 
afforded by a reference to the primary and secondaiy ends of the Sabbatical 
institution, and the belief involved in its observanee. In the first place, 
it implied a recognition of Jehovah as the omnipotent Creator of the uni- 
verse (Exod. xx. 11, xxxi. 17) ; in the next place, as the sanctifier of his^ 
people, not inthe technical or theological sense, but as denoting him by whom 
they had been set apart as a peculiar people (Exod. xxxi. 18 ; Ezek. xx. 
12); in the next place, as the Saviour of this chosen people from.the 
bondage of Egypt (Deut. v. 15). Of these great truths the Sabbath was 
a weekly remembraneer, and its observanee by the people a perpetual re- • 
cognition and profession, besides the practical advantages accruing to the 
maintenance of a religious spirit by the weekly recurrence of a day of 
rest; advantages which no one more distinctly acknowledges, or states 
more strongly, than Gesenius. Holding fast is a common idiomatic ex- 
pression for consistent perseverance in a certain eourse. It oceurs not 
unfi-equently in the New Testament. (Heb. iv. 4, vi. 18 ; Eev. ii. 25, iii. 
11). The suffix in ^^ refers to nNT, and like it has i'espect to the whole 
course of conduct afterwards described. Gesenius refers to chap. i. 13 as 
a rejection of the Sabbath, and in this deteets a want of agreement be- 
tween the genuine and spurious Isaiah : a conclusion resting whoUy on a 
false view of that passage, for the true senso of which see under chap. 
i. 11—15, vol. i. p. 86, &c. 

3. And let not the foreigner say, wJio has joined himself unto Jehova\ 
sa/ying, Jehovah will sejpcirate me wholly from his jpeople ; and let not the 
eunuch say, Lo, I am a dry tree. The essential meaning of this verse is, 
that all extemal disabilities shall be abolished, whether personal or national. 
To express the latter he makes use.of the phrase '^|3n'}^, which strictly 
means not fhe son ofthe stranger, as the common version has it, but the 
son of strangeness, or of a strange country; "13^ eorresponding to the 
German Fremde, which has no equivalent in Enghsh. The whole class 
of personal disqualifications is represented by the case of the eunuch, ia 
reference to Deut. xxiii. 1, and as Calvin thinks to the promise in Gen. 
XV. 5, and xxii. 17, fromwhich that class of personswas excluded. Hens- 
ler's idea that D^^np here means an officer or courtier, is precluded by the 
addition of the words, I am a dry tree, a proverbial description of child- 
lessness said to be still current in the East. It is possible, however, that 
the eunuch may be mentioned, simply because it stands at the beginning 
of the list of prohibitions in the law. In either case, the expression is 
generic, or representative of more partieulars than it expresses. Knobers 
restriction of the first clause to the Canaanites, who mingled with the Jews 
in their captivity, or occupied their places in their absence, is entirely 
gratuitous. The meaning is, that all restrictions, even such as still 
affeeted proselytes, should be abolished. 

- 4, 6. For thus saith Jehovah to (or, as fo) the eunuchs luho shall keep 
viy Sabbaths, and shall choose what 1 delight in, and taJcefast hold of my 
eovenant, Iwillgive to them in my Jioiise and icitJiin my walU aplace and^ 
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name better than sons and than daughters ; an everlasiing name ivill 1 give to 
him, ivhich shall not be cut off. According to Joseph Kimchi, the plural 
Sabbaihs is intendecl to include tlie Sabbatical year, and that of jubilee. ' If 
any distinction was intended, it was probably that between the wider and 
narrower meaning of the term Sdbhaths, i. e. the Sabbath pi'operly so called, 
and th.e other institutions of religion with ■which it is connected. — ^What it 
is that God delights in, may be learned from chap. Ixvi. 4, Jer. ix. 24, 
Hos. vi. 6. By holding fast my covenant is meant adhering to his compact 
with me, which includes obedience to the precepts and faith in the pro- 
mises. The 1 at the beginning of ver. 5 introduces the apodosis, and gives 
the verb a future meaning. — ^By my walls we are not to understand, with 
Jerome, those of Jerusalem, nor, with the modem writers, those of the 
temple, but in a more ideal sense, the walls of God's house or dwelhng, 
which had just been mentioned. The promise is not merely one of free 
access to the material sanctuary, but of a home in the household or family 
of God, an image of perpetual occurrence in the Psahns of David. (See 
especially Psalms xv. xxiii. and xsiv. as expounded by Hengstenberg.) — 
The use of the word T in this connection is obsc^re, although the essential 
meaning is determined by the context. Umbreit foUows Aquila, Sym- 
machus, and Theodotion, in adhering to the usual sense hand, which he seems 
to think is mentioned as the natural instrument of seizure, and metaphori- 
cally apphcable to the thing seized, for example, to a share or portion. 
Gesenius recognises this use of the plural in a few places, but appears to 
derive it from the primary idea of a handful. In the case before us he ex- 
plains the word as meaning a memorial or monument, which sense it seems 
to have in 2 Sam. xviii. 18, perhaps with reference, as Gesenius supposes, 
to the uplifted hand and arm found on many ancient cippi or sepulchral 
columns. But as the antiquity and universaHty of this practice are uncer- 
tain, and as the meaningp/aceis admissible in 2 Sam. xviii. 18, as in many 
other cases, it appears to be entitled to the pfeference. — Better than sons 
and daughiers may either mean better than the comfort immediately derived 
firom chUdren (as in Euth iv. 15), or better than the perpetuation of the 
name by hereditary succession. Most interpreters prefer the latter sense, 
but both may be included. A beautiful coincidence and partial fulfilment 
of the promise is pointed out by J. D. Michaelis, in the. case of the Ethi- 
opian eunuch, whose conversion is recorded in the eighth of Acts, and 
whose memory is far more honoured in the church than it could have been 
by a long line of illustrious descendants. 

6, 7. And {as to) the foreigners joining themsehes to Jehovah to serve him 
and to love the name of Jehovah, to le to him for servants, every one Tceeping 
the Sahiath froni jprofaning it, and hoJding fast my covenant, I will Iring 
them to my mount of holiness, and make them joyful in my house of prayer, 
their offerings and their sacrifices {shall he) to acceptance on my altar ; for 
my house shall he caUed a house of prayer for all nations. Aben Ezra points 
out as a rhetorical pecuharity in the structgire of this passage, that the 
writer, after mentioning the foreigners and eunuchs in ver. 3, afterwards 
recurs to them in ah inverted order._ As an analogous example, he refers 
to Josh. xxiv. 31. — The verb n^B', although strictly a generic term, is 
specially appropriated to the official service of the priests and Levites. 
Some interpreters accordingly suppose it to be here said that the heathen 
shall partake of the sacerdotal honours elsewhere promised to the church. 
(See chap. Ixi. 6, Exod. xix. 6, 1 Peter ii. 5, 9, Eev. i. 6.) — To love the 
name of Jehovah, is to love his attributes as manifested in his word and 
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works. (Compare chaps. Ix. 9, kvi. 5.)— *J^)aJ? n^3 does not mean tle 
house ofmy prayer, i.e. the house where prayer is made to me, but my 
house of prayer, as ^K^nj? "in means my hill of holiness, or holy hill. Kjiobel 
supposes an allusion 'to the residence of the Nethinim on Ophel. (Neh. 

iii. 26, xi. 21.) Shall he called, as in many other cases, implies that it 

shall be so. Our Saviour quotes a part of the last clause, not in reference 
to its main sense, but to what is incidentally mentioned, viz., its being 
called a house of prayer. This part of the sentence was applicable to the 
material temple while it lasted ; but the whole prediction could be verified 
only after its destruction, when the house of God even upon efirth ceased 
to be a limited loeality, and became coextensive with the church in its en- 
largement and diflftision. The form of expression is derived, however, from 
the ceremonies of the old economy, and worship is deseribed by names 
familiar to the writer and his original readers. (Compare Hos. xiv. 3, 
Heb. xiii. 13, John iv. 21-23.) The general promise is the same as that 
in Mal. i. 11, and is so far from being inconsistent with the prineiples on 
which the old economy was founded, that it simply carries out its-original 
design as settled and announced from the beginning. 

8. Thus saiih ihe Lord Jehovah, the gatherer of the oufcasts oflsrael, Still 
(more) toill I gather upon him iri addition to his gathered. This may either 
mean, I will go. on to gather still more of his outcasts, or, besides his out- 
casts I will gather others. There is less difference between the two inter- 
pretations than at first sight there might seem' to be. In either case, the 
words are applicable to the calling of the Gentiles. On the second sup- 
position, which is commonly adopted, even by the Jewish writers, this is 
the direct and proper meaning of the words. But even on the other, they 
amount to the same thing, if we only give to Israel its true sense, as denot- 
ing not the Jewish nation as such, but the chosen people or the church of 
God, to which the elect heathen as really belong as the elect Jews, and are 
therefore just as much entitled to be called outcasts of Israel. It is true 
that our Savi6ur uses a similar expression (lost sheep of the House of Israel) 
in a restricted application to the Israelites properly so called ; but it is in 
a connection which brings the Jews and Gentiles into evident antithesis, 
and therefore leaves no doubt as to the sense in which the name Israel is 
to be understood. VTJ^ may either mean simply to him or upon him, im- 
plying vast accumulation. 

9. All ye ieasts of the field, come to devour, all ye ieasts in theforest! 
The structure of this verse is somewhat unusual, consisting of two parallel 
members, with a third, equally related to both, interposed between them. 
It is an invitation to the enemies of Israel to destroy it. The people being 
represented in the foUowing verses as a flock, their destroyers are natu- 
rally represented here as wild beasts. Hitzig and Knobel understand the 
invitation as ironical, or as a mere poetical description of the defenceless 
state in which Israel was left through the neglect of its natural protectors. 
It is more natural, however, to explain it as an indirect prediction of an 
actual event, clothed in Isaiah's favourite form of an apostrophe. Yitringa's 
limitation of the prophecy to the subversion of the Eoman empire by the 
barbarians, is as arbitrary as its application in the Targum and by Kimchi, 
to Gog and Magog; We have here simply one of those alternations and 
transitions which are not only frequent iu this book, but one of its charac- 
tefistics, and indeed essential to the writer's purpose of exhibiting God's 
dealing with his church, both in wrath and mercy. From the foregoing 
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promises of growtli, he now reverts to intervening judgments, and their 
causes. There is no ground, therefore, for Lnzzatto's assertion, that the 
next seventeen verses are entirely unconnected with -what goes hefore, and 
must therefore he considered an interpolation. Ewald, on the other hand, 
alleges that from this verse to the middle of chap. Ivii. 11 is an extractfrom 
an older writer, inserted here in order to have something against idolatry, 
and hecause the author of the book could not hope to produce anything 
better ! As a further illustration of the value of such eritical decisions, I 
may add that Hendewerk separates chaps. Iv., Ivi., and Ivii. from the fore- 
going and following context, as a distinct prophecy ! Besides the usual and 
natural interpretation of the verse before us as a threatening, may he men- 
tioned that of Cyril and Jerome, who regard it as an invitation to all sorts 
of men to partake of the Lord's supper; while Clericus explains it as a hke 
invitation to the Gentiles to frequent the temple and partake of the sacri- 
ficial feasts. The same sense was put upon tiie words hy Eosenmiiller iu 
his first edition ; but he afterwards adopted a difierent grammatical con- 
struction of the sentence, heing the one proposed by Aben Ezra, who 
explains the heasts oftheforest as the ohject of the verh devour, and under- 
stands the sentence as an iavitation to the heathen to destroy the wicked 
Jews. The same construction is received hy Jarchi and Abarbenel, but 
with a very difierent result, as they suppose the iavitation to be given to 
the proselytes to destroy the enemies of Israel. On the same grammatical 
foundation Cocceius erects his explanation of the verse as a call to the bar- 
barians to destroy the corrupt Christians, while Schmidius regards it as an 
exhortation to the church to swallow up the Gentiles hy receiving them 
into her bosom ! All the modem writers seem to be agreed that the last 
clause as well as the first is a description of the object of address, and that 
the thing to be devoured must be supplied irom the foUowing verses. With 
the metaphors of this verse compare Exod. xxiii. 29 ; Ezek. xxxiv. 5-8 ; 
Jer. xii. 9, vii. 33, 1. 17. Beasts of the field and of the forest, are parallel 
expressions. Some interpreters make the one a stronger expression than 
the other ; but in deciding which it is, they directly contradict each other. 
Yitringa's notion that the one may mean the Saracens, the other the Huns, 
Turks, and Tartars, is to use his own words with respect to Cyril's exposi- 
tion of the verse, " non commendabilis hae setate ecclesiffi." 

10. Sis tvatchmen {are) llincl all of them, they have not Jcnown (or do not 
hiow), all of them {me) Aumb dogs, they eannot harh, dreaming, lying down, 
loving to sliiinber. The pronoun his refers to Israel, as in ver. 8, and thus 
proves clearly that no new discourse begins either with ver. 9 or with that 
hefore us, where the large 2 of the Masoretic text, and the space before the 
verse in most manuscripts, seem to indicate a change of subjeet. But, as 
Gesenius correctly says, the writer merely pauses to take breath, and then 
resumes the thread of his discourse. Many give do not knoiu the absolute 
•sense of knowing nothing or being without knowledge ; but ia all such cases 
it seems better to connect it with an object u.nderstood. We may here 
supply their duty, or the state of the flock, or the danger to which it is 
exposed. The difference between the past and present form is immaterial- 
here ; hecause both are really included, the condition described being one 
of ancient date, but still continued. The dogs particularly meant are 
shepherds' dogs (Job xxx. 1), whose task it was to watch the flock, and hy 
their barking give notice of approaching danger. But these are dumb dogs 
whjch cannot even bark, and therefore wholly useless. They are also 
negligent and lazy. Far from avertiag peril or announcing it, they. do not 
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seeit. What is before expressed by tlie figure of a blind watcbman, is 
bere expressed by that o£a sbepherd's dog asleep. ^''Tn is confoimded by 
the Yulgate, Symmachus, and Saadias, with Q^Th which might either be a 
-partieiple (seeing) or a noun (seers), corresponding to icatchmen in the first 
clause. The common text is now very generally regarded as correct, and 
explained by the Arabic analogy to signify dreaming, or talking in sleep, or 
raving either fi-om disease or sleep. Some suppose a particular allusion to 
the murmuring or growling of a dog in its dreams. Some writers make the 
watchmen of this verse denote the prophets, as in chap. lii. 8; Jer. vi. 17; 
Ezek. iii. 17, xxxiii. 7. But Gesenius more correctly understands it as a 
figure for the rulers of the people generally, not exclading even the false 
prophets. The figurative title is expressive of that watchfiilness so 
frequently described in the New Testament as an essential attribute of 
sph-itual guides. (Cbmpare also Mat. xv. 4.) 

11. And the dogs are greedy, they Tcnow not satiety, and they, the sh&p~ 
herds (or the shepherds themsehes), Tinow not how to distinguish (or act 
wisely); all of them to their own way are turned, (^every) man to his own gain 
from his own quarter (or without exception). A new tum is now given to 
the figures of the preceding verse. The dogs, though indolent, are greedy. 
Several of the ancient versions confound ^S^ '>•))}_ with D^JS *:tJI, hard-faced, 
and translate it irrvpudent. The true sense of the former phrase is strong 
of ajppetite, i. e. voracious. — The pronoun nsri ig emphatic, and may either 
mean that these same dogs are. at the same time shepherds, thus affording 
a transition to a different though kindred image, or it may be intended to 
distinguish between two kinds of rulers ; as if he had said, whUe the dogs 
are thus indolent and greedy, they (the shepherds) are incompetent ; or, 
.while the shepherds' dogs are such, the shepherds themselves know not how 
to distinguish. The latter is probably the true construction ; for although 
the same class of persons may be sucqessively compared to shepherds' dogs 
and shepherds, it cannot even by a figure of speech be naturally said that 
the dogs themselves are shepherds. There is no need, however, of dis- 
tinguishing between the dogs and shepherds as denoting civil and religious 
rulers, since both comparisons are equally appropriate to rulers in general. 
Etymologically, r?n may be understood to sjgnify the act of discemment 
or discrimination. Usage would seem to require that of being wise or 
prudent; but its Hiphil form, and its being preceded by the verb to Jcnow, 
are in favour of explaining it to mean wise conduct, with particular refer- 
ence in this case to official obligation. Their being all turned to their own 
way is expressive of diversity, and also of selfishness in each individual. 
The latter sense is then expressed more fully by the addition of II^V-?^» ^^ 
or for his own gain or profit. That voluptuous as well as avaricious indul- 
gences are here referred to, is apparent from what follows in the next 
verse. — ^^The last word literally means /rom Ms end or his extremity, to whieh 
the older writers gave the sense of his quarter or direction, corresponding 
to his ownuay; and Henderson says that it expresses the extreme lengths 
to which they went in their efforts to accumulate gain. Most of the modern 
writers have adopted the opinion of De Dieu, that •inVi?» means ad unum 
omnes, all without exception, i.e. all within a given spaee or number, firom 
its very end or remotest limit. (Compare Gen. xix. 4 ; Jer. li. 31 ; Ezek. 
XXV. 9.) 

12. Come ye, Iwillfetch ivine, and we will intoodcate ourselves ivith strong 
drinJc, andlike to-day shall be to-morrow, great, abundanily, exceedingly. 
The description of the revellers is verified by quoting their own words, as 
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in cliap. xxii. 13. The language is that of one inviting others to join in a 
debaiicli ; lience the alternation of the singnlar and plwral. i<?p is not 
merely to drink, nor even to be filled, but to be drunk. The futures might 
be rendered let me fetch and let v£ drinlc, •without either injuring or better- 
ing the sense. The last clause professes or expresses a determiuation to 
prolong the revel till the morrow. The accents connect D1'' with ino in 
the sense of dies crastinus. Another possible construction is to make the 
pronoun nj. agree with Di* although preceding it ; a combiaation less 
incredible in this case, because Ti'^^ in the following member is supposed 
by some to agree with ">pv as a noun, in which case the whole phrase 
would mean exceeding great ahundance. Most interpreters, however, make 
"Ip.J and 1NP both adverbs, although both originally nouns, and construe 
great with day, a great day being naturally applicable to a day remarkable 
for anything, as in the case before ns for its revelry; just as we say in 
colloq[uial English, a high time, or a rare time, for a time of great enjoy- 
ment. 


CHAPTEE LVII. 

The righteous who died during the old economy were taken away from 
the evil to come, vers. 1, 2. The wicked who despised them were them- 
selves proper objects of contempt, vers. 3, 4. Their idolatry is first de- 
scribed iu literal terms, vers. 5, 6. It is then represented as a spiritual 
adultery, vers. 7-9. Their obstinate persistency in sin is represented as 
the cause of their hopeless and remediless destruction, vers. 10-13. A 
way is prepared for spiritual Israel to come out from among them, ver. 14. 
The hopes of true believers shall not be deferred for ever, vers. 15, 16. 
Even these must be chastened for their sins, ver. 17. But there is favour 
in reserve for all true penitents, without regard to national distinctions, 
vers. 18, 19. To the incorrigible sinner, on the other hand, peace is im- 
possible, vers. 20, 21. 

1. The righteous perisheth, and there is no man laying {it) to heart, and 
men of mercy are tdken away, with none considering (or perceiving) that 
from the presence of evil the righteous is taJcen away. Henderson says that 
whether Hezekiah or Josiah be meant by the righteov^, cannot be deter- 
mined, nor indeed whether any particular individual be intended. This 
doubt may not appear so utterly insoluble when we consider that there is 
no further reference to either of the persons mentioned, nor anything Uke 
an individual description in the text or context ; that P^^VD is used generi- 
cally for a whole class elsewhere (e. g. Eccles. iii. 17, Ezek. xviii. 20, 
Ps. xxxvii. 12) ; and that the paraUel expression here is plural. This last 
consideration, it is true, would have no weight against Tertullian and 
Cyprian, who explain the righteous to be Christ, and men of mercy his 
apostles ; but even Vitringa deseribes this hypothesis as nulla sjpecie pro- 
hahilem, and therefore needing no refutation. The terms of this verse are 
specitically applicable neither to violent nor natural death as such consi- 
dered, but are appropriate to either. Even Kimehi points out that the 
righteous is not here said to perish, either in the sense of ceasing to exist, 
or in that of ceasing to be happy, but in that of being lost to the world 
and to society. Laying to heart is not merely feeling or appreciating, but 
observing and perceiving. — Men of mercy is another description of the 
righteous, so caUed as the objects of God's mercy, and as being mercifiil 
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themselves. (See Mat. v. 7.)— The verb s^pK is doubly appropriate, first 
in its general though secondary sense of taking away, and then in its 
primary specific sense of gathering, i. e. gathering to one's fathers or one's 
people ; an expression frequently applied in the Old Testament to death, 
and especially to that of godly men. (See. Gren. xlix. 29, Judges ii. 10.) 
*The yerb is used absolutely ia this sense by Moses (Num. xx. 26), — r^5 
means strictly in defauU or in tke ahsence of (Prov. viii. 24, xxvi. 20). — 
Most iuterpreters give *? the sense of that, and understand the last clause 
as stating what it is that no one lays to heart or understands, viz. the fact 
that the righteous is taken away, &c. Some, however, translate '•3 for, 
and make the last clause a mere reiteration of the fact twice stated in the 
first. Upon this point Hitzig'8 version and his comment are directly con- 
tradictory, the former having for {denn) and the latter saying expressly, 
*' '? here means not for (denn), but that {dass) ; their death is observed, 
but not its cause." There is also a differenee of opinion as to \4?P, which 
some suppose to mean hecause of, others hefore (m reference to time), and 
others from the face or presence of. So too the ei>il is by some under- 
stood in a physical sense, viz. that of misery or sufFering, by others in a 
moral sense, viz. that of guilt or sin, Those who adopt tiie latter under- 
stand the clause to mean, that the death of the righteous is occasioned by 
the sins of the people. But why may not this be asserted of the death of 
the sinner likewise ? On the other hypothesis, the sense is either that the 
righteous is destroyed by his calamities, or that he is removed before they 
come.upon the people. To the latter it is objected by Maurer, that the 
subsequent context represents great prosperityas ia reserve for the people. 
But this objection presupposes an erroneous limitation of the passage to 
the period of the exile. 

2. He shall go in peace (or enter into peace) ; they shall rest upon their 
heds — walking straight hefore him. — The altemation of the singular and 
plm-al shews-that the subject of the sentenee is a collective person. Kimchi 
makes Dv^ the subject of the first and last members, and regards the inter- 
mediate one as a parenthesis : Peace shall go waJMng straight before him 
or straight forwards, i. e. shaU conduct him or escort him out of this life 
to a place-of rest. Aben Ezra refers the pronoun in inb? to Jehovah, 
imlMng hefore him, i. e. in his presence. (Compare Judges xviii. 6.) But 
the explanation commonly approved is that of Jarchi, who makes this 
phrase an additional description of the righteous, as one walking ia his 
upnghteousness, or, as Coeceius expresses it, straight before him [qui recte 
ante se incedit). It seems to be added as a kind of afterthought, to limit 
what immediately precedes, and preelude its application to all the dead 
without distinctiou. The peace and rest here meant are those of the body 
in the grave, and of the soul in heaven ; the former being frequently re- 
ferred to as a Idnd of pledge and adumbration of the latter. Vitringa 
understands this verse as stating the alleviations which attend the lament- 
able loss of good men. Ewald regards it as a kind of pious wish analogous 
to requiescat in pace! Gesenius supposes an antithesis between this and 
the nextverse : " The righteous is at rest (or let him rest), but as for you," 
&c. This suggestion is of value so far as it removes the appearance of 
abrupt transition, and shews the continuity of the discourse. 

3. And ye (or as for you), draw near hither, ye sons of the uitch, seed of 
theadulterer and the harlot. According to Jarchi, these words are addressed 
to the survivors of the judgments by which the righteous are described as 
iiavmg been removed. They are summoned, according to the same Eabbm, 


to receive their punisliment, but as Kimchi thiDks, simply to appear- 
before tlie judgment-seat. (Compare chap. xli. 1.) The description; 
"which foilows was of course designed to be extremely opprohrious ; but, 
interpreters differ as to the precise sense of the terms employed. Gesenius 
supposes that iastead of simply charging them with certain crimes, he brings 
the charge against their parents ; a speeies of reproach peculiarly offensive > 
to the orientals. Hendewerk supposes this form of contumely to have been 
selected for the purpose of identifying those who were immediately. ad- 
dressed -with their xsrogenitors. In this way he ingeniously accounts for; 
the subsequent deseription of idolatry, which Ewald and many others look 
upon as applicable only to the times of Isaiah himself. Vitringa and the;- 
older writers generally give a more specific meaning td the Prophefs meta- 
phors, understanding by the adulterer the idol, by the harlot the apostate 
church, and by the children the corrupted offspring of this shameful 
apostasy. — Instead of sorceress or witch, the Septuagint and Targum have 
iniquity. Grotius supposes that they read HJiy, EosenmiiUer n?iy. The 
Peshito seems to make it a participle of HJJJ {afflicted). Jerome quotes 
Theodotion as retaining the original word onena, which is the common 
text. For the meaning of the word, see vol. i. p. 100. The oceult 
arts are mentioned as inseparable adjuncts of idolatry. — A grammatical 
difficulty is. presented by the verb nJtfll, where the noun n^iT might have 
been expected. None of the modern writers seem to have assumed a 
noun of that form, although not without analogy. The current explanation 
is the one adopted by Gesenius, which supposes an ellipsis of the relative 
(she who committed whoredom), and a change of construction from the 
participle to the finite verb. Luzzatto objects that in all such cases the 
participle and the finite verb have one and the same subject. He accord- 
ingly agrees with Abarbenel and Gousset in explaining HJtJ? as the second 
person, the seed of an adulterer, and (therefore) thou hast tliyself committed 
whoredom. Essentially the same interpretation is proposed by Piscator 
and Cocceius. — Whoredom and sorcery are again combined in Mal. iii. 5, 
and elsewhere. 

4. At wJiom do you amuse yourselves ? At wJiom do you enlarge the moutli, 
prolong the tongue"? Are you not children ofrebellion (or aposfasy) a seed of 
falsehood f This retorts the impious contempt of the apostates on them- 
selves. There is no need, however, of supposing that they had cast these 
very same reproaches on the godly. The meaning is not necessarily that 
they were what they falsely charged their brethren with being. All that 
is certaioly implied is, that they were unworthy to treat them with contempt., 
'Jarchi gives ?J^ J3J^^n the sense of delighting in, which it has in chap. 
Iviii. 11 ; Job xxii. 26, xxvii. 10 ; Ps. xxxvii. 4 ; but most interpreters 
suppose the next clause to determine that the words express derision. The 
opening or stretching of the mouth in mockery is mentioned, Ps. xxii. 8, 14, 
XXXV. 21 ; Lam. ii. 16, and in chap. Iviii. 9, below. The lolling of the 
tongue as a derisive gesture is referred to by Persius in poetry, and Livy 
in prose. According to Hitzig there are not two different gestures here de- 
scribed, but one, the mouth being opened for the purpose of exhibiting the 
tongue. The form of expostulation is similar to that in chap. xxxvii. 23. 
— ;Jarchi supposes the prophets to be specially intended as the objects of 
this wicked mockery. (See 2 Chron xxxvi. 16.) — ^Here as in the preceding 
verse, some regard seed and cMldren as mere idiomatic pleonasms, or at 
most, as rhetorical embellishments. Of those who understand them strictly,' 
some suppose the qualities of falsehood and apostasy to be predicated of 
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the parents, others of the ehildren. Both are probably ineluded ; they were 
worthy of.their parentage, and dilligently filled iip the measure of their 
father s iniquity. (See chap. i. 4.) By " a seed of falsehood" we may 
tmderstand a spurious brood, and at the same time one itself perfidious and, 
addicted to a false religion. 

6. InflameA (or inflaming yoursehes) among tJie oaTcs (or terehinths), under 
every green tree, slaugMering the children in the valhgs, under the clefts of 
the rocks. Their idolatrous practices. are now described in detail. The 
first word of this verse properly denotes libidinous excitement, and is here 
used with reference to the previous representation of idolatry as spiritual 
whoredom or adultery. The rcflexive version of the Niphal strengthens the 
expression, but is not required by usage or the context. — D v^3 is commonly 
translated with idols, in aceordance with the ancient versions. The objec- 
tions are that ^ is not a natural connective of the foregoing verb with its 
object, and that Vn is constantly employed by this writer with direct allusion 
to its proper sense (ahmghty), and in reference to false gods only where 
they are sarcastieally placed in opposition to the true. Maurer, Ewald, 
and Knobel, have revived the old interpretation given by Jarchi and Kimchi, 
which gives Q^ipS. the sense of oaks or terebinths, as in chap. i. 29. The 
objection usually made, viz. that the next words are descfiptive of the place, 
only shews how easily the parallelism may be made to sustain either side 
of any question. The interpreter has only to allege that the words in 
question must or must not mean the same thing with the next words, as 
the case may be, and his purpose is aecomplished. This objection is, 
moreover, inconclusive, because it proves too mtich ; for it equally applies 
to the consecutive expressions in the last clause, both of which are univer- 
sally regarded as descriptive of localities. Btitzig renders the objection 
somewhat more plausible, by saying that the terebinth is necessarily in- 
cluded under every green tree ; but if the genius of the language would 
admit of two consecutive expressions being perfectly synonymous, how 
much more of such as really involve a cHmax — ^" among the terebinths, 
and not only so but under every green tree." Sacrificial infanticide is often 
mentioned in the Scriptures as a rite of heathen worship, and especially of 
that paid to Moloch, in which it seems to have been usual to bum the • 
children ; but we find the word slaughter frequently applied to it (See Ezek. 
xvi. 21, xxiii. 39), either in the wide sense of slaying (Gesenius), or because 
the children were first slaughtered and then burnt (Hitzig), or beeause both 
modes of sacrifiee were practised. Hitzig adds very coolly to his observa- 
tions on this subject, " compare Gen. xxii.," a reference which obviously 
impKes much more than the opinion entertained by some older writers, that 
human sacrifices owed their origin to a misapprehension of the history of 
Isaac. The Hebrew 705 is applied both to a valley and a stream flowing 
through it. Jerome has here torrentibus, by which he may have meant 
their beds or channels. According to Yitringa, there is special reference 
to the gi-eaf yalley of Lebanon, between the chains of Libanus and Anti- 
libanus, a region infamous for its idolatry. A much more natural interpre- 
tatipn is the one which supposes an allusion to the valleys round Jerusalem, 
in one of which, the valley of the son of Hinnom, we know that Moloch 
was adored with human victims. The clefts of the rocks, or clefts project- 
iug in consequence of exeavations, is a circumstance perfectly in keeping 
yith the topography of that spot. The minute description of idolatry given 
in this passage is exceedingly perplexing to those writers who fix the date 
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of composition at tlie period of the exile. Hendewerk, as we have seen, 
intrepidly maintains that the children are here charged with the sins of 
their fathers ; but along with this extravagant assertion he makes one con- 
cession really valuable, namely, that the efforts of Gesenius and Hitzig to 
reconcile the terms of the description with the state of things during the 
captivity are whoUy abortive. A perfect solution of the difficulty is afforded 
by our own hypothesis, that the Prophet, from the whole field of vision 
spread before Mm, singles out the most revolting traits and images by 
which he could present in its true aspect the guilt and madness of apostasy 
from God. 

6. Among ihe smooth (stones) ofthe valley (or the hrooh) is thy portion; 
they, they, wre thy lot ; also to them hast thou poured out a drinh-offering, 
thou hast hrought wp a meal-offering . Shall I for these things he consoled 
{i. e. satisfied without revenge) ? Thy portion, *. e. the objects of thy 
choice and thy affection (Jer. x. 16). The word stones is correctly supplied 
in the EngKsh Version. (See 1 Sam. xvii. 40.) Others supply places, and 
suppose the phrase to mean open cleared spots in the midst of wooded 
valleys, places cleared for the performance of religious rites. In favour of 
this meaning, is the not unfrequent use of the Hebrew word to signify not 
halry, and in figm^ative appUcation to the earth, not wooded, free from trees. 
According to this interpretation, which is that of Paulus, De Wette, Hitzig, 
B.u.ckert, and Umbreit, the first clause merely describes the place where the 
idols were worshipped. According to the other, which is given in the 
Targum, and approved by Aben Ezra, Kimchi, Grotius, Clericus, Lowth, 
Eosenmiiller, Maurer, and Knobel, it is a description of the idols them- 
selves. Smooth stones may mean either polished or anointed stones, such 
as were set up by the patriarchs as memorialg (Gen. xxviii. 18, xxxv. 12), 
and by the heathen" as objects of worship. Thus Amobius says, that before 
his conversion to Christianity he never saw an oUed stone (lubricatum 
lapidem et ex olivi unguine sordidatum) without addressing it and praying 
to it. This explanation of the first clause agrees best with what follows, 
and with the emphatic repetition, they, they, .are thy portion, which is more 
natm'al in reference to the objeets than to the mere place of worship. 

Most writers find here a play upon the double sense of P?n {smooth and 
portion) ; but Ewald gives to both the sense of stone {an des Thales Stein- 

chen ist dein Stein), and makes them the plural of P?n, a synonyme of p?ri 
(1 Sam. xvii. 40). Beck, on the other hand, makes both mean part or 
portion. Libations and vegetable offerings are here put for offerings in 
general, as being the simplest kinds of sacrifice. There seems to be 
another lusus verborum in the use of the word ^03*?, which may either mean 
to remain satisfied without vengeanee, or to satisfy one's self- by taking it. 
(See ehap. i. 24.) 

7. On a high and elevated mountain ihou hast placed thy hed ; also there 
(or even thither) hast thou gone up to offer sacrifice. The figure of adul- 
terous attachment is resumed. (Compare Ezek. xvi. 24, xxv.31.) That 
the mountain is not used as mei-e figure for an elevated spot, is clear fi:om 
the obvious antithesis between it and the valleys before mentioned. Still 
less ground is there for supposing any reference to the worship of moun- 
tains themselves. By the bed here, Spencer understands the couch on 
which the ancients recHned at their artificial feasts. All other writers seem 
to give it the same sense as in Proy. vii. 17, and Ezek. xxiii. 17. In the 
last clause the figure is resolved, and making the bed explained to mean 
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offerinff sacrifice. KBobel supposes a particular allusion to tlie laboiu- of 
ascending mountains ns a proof of self-denying zeal in the worshipper. 

8. And hehiiid the door and tlie door-post thou hast placed thy memorial, 
far awayfrom me thou hast uncovered (thyself or thy bed), and hiist gone 
up, thou hast enlarged thy hed and hast covenanfed from them, ihou hast 
loved their hed, thou hast provided room. Interpreters are much divided as 
to the particular expressions of this very obscure verse, although agreed in 
understahding it as a description of the grossest idolatry. Gesenius and 
Maurer. explain |n3t as meaning memory, by whichthe former understands 
posthumous fame or notoriety, the latter something cherished. or remem- 
bered with affection, nieaning here the idol as a beloved object. The same 
sense is obtained in another way by those who make the word mean a 
memorial, or that which brings to mind an absent object. In this sense 
the image of a false god may be reekoned its memorial. Grotius and 
Hitzig suppose an allusion to Deut. vi. 9, the former supposing that the 
idolaters are here described as doing just the opposite of what is there 
required, the latter that the Prophet represents them as putting the re- 
quired memorial of Jehovah's sole divinity out of sight, by going to an 
inner apartment. A still more natural application of the same sense would 
be to suppose that they are here described as thrusting the memorial of 
Jehovah into a comer, to make room for that of the beloved idol. Some 
suppose a special reference to the worship of Penates, Lares, or household 
gods. The rest of the verse deseribes idolatry as adulterous intercourse. 
Dno man has been variously explained to mean, thou hast covenanted, 
with them ; thou hast bargained for a reward from them ; thou hast made 
a covenant with some of them. The masculine form man is used for the 
feminine, as in chap. xv. 5. Hitzig supposes this to have been usual for 
Vav conversive. (Compare Ewald's H. G. p. 643, S. G. § 234.) The 
most probable interpretation of the last words in the verse is that which 
gives to ^* the same sense as in chap. Ivi. 5. This is strongly favoured by 
the parallel expression "["2,2^12 T\irr\n. Others understand it to mean, 
wherever thou hast seen (their) memorial or monument ; others, wherever 
thou seest a hand (beckoning or inviting thee). The sense gratuitously put 
upon the phrase by Doderlein, and the praises given him for the discovery, 
are characteristic of neological aesthetics. 

9. And thou hast gone to the hing in oil, and hast muUiplied thine 
unguents, and hast sent thine amhassadors even to a far-off {land), and hast 
gone (or sent) down even to hell. The first verb 'has been variously ex- 
-plained as meaning to see, to look around, to appear to be adomed, to^sing, 
to carry gifts, which last is founded on the analogy of the noun nnVkJ^n a 
gift or present. (1 Sam. ix. 7). Gesenius derives the noun from this verb 
in the sense of going wiih or carrying, and the modem writers generally 
acquiesce in this interpretation founded on Arabic analogy. By the Jcing 
some understand the king of Babylon or Egypt, and refer°the clause to the' 
eagemess with which the Prophefs contemporaries sought out foreign 
alhances. Most wiiters understand it as a name for idols generally, or for 
Moloch m paxticular. ]W2 is eommonly explained to mean toiih oil or 
omtment (as a gift) ; but Hitzig understands it to mean in oil, i. e. anointed, 
beautified, adomed. Upon the explanation of this phrase of com-se depends 
that of the next, where the unguents are said to be multipHed, either in the 
way of gifts to others, or as means of self-adomment. Gesenius and the 
later writers make "IfBfn quaUfy Vm understood as a kind of auxiHaxy, 
mou hast sent down deejp to hell, i.e. to the lower worid, as opposed to 
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heaven, of which Moloch was esteemecl the kiiig. (See the same construc- 
tion of the verh in Jer. siii. 18.) It is much more natm'al, however, to 
give it an iudependent meaning as expressive of extreme indignation and 
abhorrence. There is no need of ascribiug a reflexive meaniug to the 
Hiphil, as the same end may be gained by supplying way, or some other 
noun denotiag conduct. Mam'er wonders that any interpreter shoiild fail 
to see that the simplest explanation of this clause is that which makes it 
siguify extreme remoteness. But nothing could in fact be more unusual 
pr unnatural than the expression of this idea by the phrase, humhling even 
to Sheol. 

10. In Ihe greatness of thy ivay (or the abundance of thy travel) ihou 
hast lahour ; (hut) thou hast not said, There is no hope. Tliou hast found 
the life of thy hand ; therefore thou art not weak. Whether way be under-: 
stood as a figure for the whole com-se of life, or as involving a specific 
allusion to the jom'neys mentioned in ver. 9, the general sense is still the 
same, viz. that no exertion in the service of her false gods could weary or 
discourage her. This is so obviously the meaning of the whole, that the 
common version of i^y^J [thou aH wearied) seemsto be preeluded, the rather 
as the verb may be used to denote the cause as well as the efiect, i. e. exertion 
no less than fatigue. Lowth reverses the declaration of the text by omitting 
the negative {thou hast said) on the authority of a single manuseript, in 
which the text, as Kocher well observes, was no doubt conjectm-ally changed 
in order to conform it to Jer. ii. 25, xviii. 12. In both these places, the 
verb tJ^NIJ is emploj^ed as it is here impersonally, desperafum est, a form of 
speech to which we have no exact equivalent in Enghsh. — Saadias and 
Xoppe give n»n the sense of animal or beast, in reference to idols of that 
form. All other writers seem agreed that the essential idea which the 
whole phrase conveys is that of strength. Some accordingly attach this 
specific sense to nfn, others to ^J ; but it rather belongs to the two in 
combination. In translation, this essential sense may be conveyed under 
several difierent forms : Thou hast found thy hand still alive, or stiE 
able to sustain Hfe, &c. n?n does not merely mean to be sick or to be 
^'ieved, but to be weak or weakened, as in Judges xvi. 7, xi. l?.— 
According to Luzzato, icay means specifically wicked way, as in Prov. 
xxxi. 3. 

11. And whomhast thoufeared and been afraid of that thou shouldest 
lie f and me thou hast not rememhered, thou hast not called to mind (or laid 
to heart). Is it not (because) I hold my peace, and that of old, that thou 
wilt notfear me ? De Dieu, Cocceius, and Yitringa, understand this as 
ironical, and as meaning that the fear which they affected as a ground for 
their forsaking God had no foundation. Gesenius and others understand 
it as a serious and consolatory declaration that they had no cause to fear. 
Hitzig supposes an allusion to the mixtm^e of idolatrous worship with the 
forms of the true reUgion in the exile. "With the exception of the last 
gratuitous restriction, this agrees well with the form of expression, and may 
be applied to all hypocritical professors of the truth. They have no real 
fear of Grod ; why then should they affect to serve him ? His forbearance 
only served to harden and embolden them. " Have I not long kept silence ? 
It cannot be that you fear me." There is no need, therefore, of making 
the last clause interrogative, as Ewald does, wilt- thou notfear me ? StiU- 
more gratuitous and violent is De Wette's construction, " Thou needest hot 
have feared me." This is certainly no better than Luther's interrogative 
construction of the last clause, " Do you think that I will always hold my- 
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peace?" Luzzatto renders ^?:t?J? '5 that tlioti migliiestfail, and refers to 
chap. Iviii. 11. But waters are there said to deceive the expectation hy 
their failure, an expression which is utterly inapplicahle to the failure of 
the strength. Instead of Q^iy^-I Lowth reads tr?yfly\, and liide {my eyes), 
with the noun omitted as in Ps. s. 1. Henderson also thinks the common 
reading justly suspected, because the Complutension and other editions, 

■with a number of manuscripts, read D?yD1. But this is merely the defective 
orthography of the common text, and precisely the kind of variation which 
most frequently occurs in Hebrew manuscripts. Kocher, moreover, has 
shewn to the satisfaction of most later writers, that the 1 before D^IVO is 
equivalent to et quidem in Latin, or and tJiat too in English.— The use of 
HK^n is the same as in chap. Ixiv. 11, Ixv. 6.— The image is identical with 
that presented in chap. xlii. 14. Knobel contrives to limit the passage 
to the Babylonish exile, by explaining this verse as a declaration that the 
Jews had no need of the Babylonian idols to proteet them, and alleging 
that a portion df the captives had renounced the worship of Jehovah be- 
cause they thought his, power insufficient to deliver them. Li the same 
taste and spirit he explains o?)^D to mean since the beginning of the exile. 
— Compare with this verse chap. xl. 27, and li. 12, 13. 

12. / ivill declare tJiy righteomness and thy worJcs, and they shall not 
profit (or avail tJiee). Lowth reads my righteousness, on the authorityof 
the Peshito and a few manuscripts. Hendewerk understands ^rii^^^lV to- 
mean tJiy desert, thy righteous doom ,- Ewald, thy justification ; TJmbreit, 
thy righteousness, which I will give thee notwithstanding thy unworthi- 
ness. G-esenius and Knobel still adhere to their imaginary sense of happi- 
ness, salvation, which is not only arbitrary in itseif, but incoherent with" 
the next clause, which they are obliged to understand as meaning, as for 
thy own works they can profit thee nothing. Knobel, however, follows 
Hitzig in making thy loorJcs mean fhy idols, elsewhere called the work of 
nien's fingers. De Dieu makes the last clause an answer to the first. 
Shall I declare thy righteousness and works ? They wUl profit thee no- 
thing. But this, in the absenee of the form of intsrrogation, is entirely 
arbitrary. The earher writers who retain the sense of ^P^'^ for the most 
part follow Jerome and Zwingle in making the first clause ironieal. But 
this is imnecessary, as the simplest and most obvious construetion is in all 
respeets the most satisfactory; I will declare thy righieousness, i. e. 1 will 
shew clearly whether thou art righteous, and in order to do this I must 
declare thy worJcs ; and if this is done, they cannot profit thee, beeause, 
mstead of justifying, they will condemn thee. There is no need, there- 
fore, of supposing 1 at the beginning of the last clause to mean wJiich, for, 
tJiat, or anything but and. One of the latest writers on the . passage, 
Thenius, agrees with one of the oldest, Jarehi, in explaining the &st 
clause to mean, I will shew you how you may be or ought to be righteous ; 
but this is sufficiently refuted by a simple statement of the true sense, 
which has been already given. 

13. In tJiy crying {i. e. when thou criest for help), let tJiy gatherings save 
tJiee ! And (yet) all of them tJie wind shall taJce up, and a hreath shall 
taJce away, and the [one) tntsting in me shall inJierit tJie land and possess 
my Jioly mountain. This is merely a strong contrast between the impo- 
tence of idols and the power of Jehovah to protect their followers respec- 
tively. Hitzig, without a change of sense, makes '^^'"$'1 an ironical 
exclamation, tJiey sJiall save thee ! Thig is mueh better than De Wette's. 
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interrogatlve construction, uill they save thee f wliicli is altogetlier arbitrary. 
Most of tlie modem writers foUow JarcM in explaining 'n?¥-"l3f? to mean, thy 
gatherings of gods, thy whole pantheon, as Gesenius expresses it ; so called, 
as Manrer thinks, because collected fi:om all nations. (Compare Jer. ii. 28.) 
Knobel denies that there was any such coUection, or that gods could be 
described as blowa away, and therefore goes back to Yitringa's explanation 
of the word as meaning armies, i. e. as he thinks those of Babylon, in which 
the idolatrous Jews trusted to deliver them from Cyrus, and wHch might 
therefore be conrectly called their gathorings ! It may be questioned 
whether any of these explanations is entitled to the preferenee above that of 
Aben Ezra, who appears to understand the word generically, as denoting all 
that they could serape together for their own secmity, including idols, armies, 
and all other objects of reliance. This exposition is the more entitled to re- 
gard, because the limitation of the passage to the exile is entirely gratuitous, 
and it is evidently levelled against all unbelieving dependence upon any thing 
but God. — In the consecution of ?5D and n-^"i there is a climax : even a wind is 
not required for the purpose ; a mere breath would be sufficient. This fine 
stroke is effaced by J. D. Michaelis's interpretation of the second word as 
meaning vapour, and the whole clause as descriptive of evaporation. The pro- 
mise of the last clause is identical with that in chaps. xlix. 8, Ix. 21, Ixv. 9 ; 
Ps. xxxvii. 11 ; Ixix. 37, 38 ; Mat. v. 5 ; Eev. v. 10. — Those who restrict 
the passage to the Babylonish exile must of course explain the promise as 
relating merely to*the restoration; but the context and the usage of the 
Seriptures is in favom- of a wider explanation, in which the possession of 
the land is an appointed symbol of the highest blessings which are in 
reserve for true believers, here and hereafter. 

14. And lie shall say, Cast xip, cast up, clear the way, tahe up the stum- 
bUm^-block from the way of my people ! Lowth and J. D. Michaelis read 
1^^: (then will 1 say), the correctuess of which change Lowth alleges to be 
plain from the pronoun my in the last clause, a demonstration which 
appears to have had small e£fect upon succeeding writers. — Gesenius and 
Ewald make "ip^ impersonal, they say, one says, or it is said. YitriQga in 
like manner long before had paraphrased it thus, exit vox ; and Aben Ezra 
earlier still had proposed substantially the same thing, by supplying Kniprr 
as the subject of "ip^. Maurer agrees with the English Version in con- 
necting this verb with the foregoing sentence, and making it agree with 
npinn, the one trusting. The sense will then be that the man whose.faith 
is thus rewarded will express his joy when he beholds the promise verified. 
Hitzig thinks it equally evident, however, that Jehovah is the speaker; and 
TJmbreit further recommends this hypothesis by ingeniously combining it 
with what is said of the divine forbearance in ver. 11. He who had long 
been silent speaks at last, and that to' announce tbe restoration of his 
people. The image here presented, and the form of the expression, are 
the same as in chaps. xxxv. 8, xl. 3, xlix. 11, Ixii. 10. — Knobel is not 
ashamed to make the verse mean that the way of the returning captives 
home from Babylon shaU be convenient and agreeable. There is certainly 
not much to choose, in point of taste and exegetical discretion, between 
this hypothesis and that of Vitringa, who labours to find references to the 
Reformation, and the subsequent efforts made by ministers and magistrates 
to take away all scandals, both of doctrine and discipline, with special 
aUusion, as he seems to think, to the hundred grievances presented to 
Pope Adrian by the Grerman princes in 1523. Such interpreters have no 
right to despise each other : for the only error with which either can be 
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charged, is that of fixing upon one speeific instance of the thing foretold, 
and making tliat the whole theme and the sole theme of a propheey, ^vhich, 
in desicTi, as well as fact, is perfectly nnlimited to any one event or 
period °yet perfectly defincd as a description of God*s mode of dealing with 
his chnrch, and with those who although in it are not of it. 

15. For tJms saiih the Hiyh and Exalied One, inhahitiiig etermty, artd 
Holv is his name : On high and holy ivill I dwell, and with the broken and 
Jnmhh qfspirit, to revive the spirit ofthe hurnble, and to revive the heart oj 
the Irohen (or contrite ones). This verse assigns a reason why the fore- 
goin» promise might be trusted, notwithstanding the infinite disparity 
between the giver and the objects of his favour. Notwithstanding the 
intimate connection of the verses, there is no need of referring thm saith to 
what goes before, as if he had said, these assurances are uttered by the 
High and Exalted One. Analogy and usage necessarily connect them with 
what foUows, the relation of tbe verse to that before it being clearly indi- 
cated by the for at the beginning. You need not hesitate to trust the 
promise which is involved in this command, for the High and Holy One 
has made the following solemn declaration. — The only reason for trans- 
lating NB'^ exalted rather than lofty, is that the former retains the partieipial 
form of the original. The same two epithets are joined in chap. vi. 1, 
which is regarded by tbe modern critics as the oldest extant composition 
of the genuine Isaiah. J. D. Michaelis disregards the Masoretic accents, 
and explains the next words as meaning that his name is the inhabitant of 
eternity and the sanctuary, which last heregards as a hendiadys forthe ever- 
lasting sanctuary, i.e. heaven as distinguished firom material and temporary 
structures. Luzzatto gives the same construetion of the clause, but sup- 
poses the noun ^J? (like the cognate preposition) to be applicable to space 
as well as time, and in this case to denote infinite height, which sense he 
likewise attaches to Cl^iy when predicated of the hiUs, &c. All other 
modern writers foUow the accentuation, making holy the predicate and 
nanie the subject of a distinct proposition. On this hypothesis, ^ni? may 
either be an adjective qualifying ^P, his name is JioJy, i. e. divine, or in- 
finitely above every other name ; or it may be absolutely used, and qualify 
Jehovah understood, his name is Holy or the Holy One. The ambiguity 
in English is exactly copied from the Hebrew. — As Di"i? is not an adjee- 
tive, but a substantive, denoting a high place, the following K^nf? must 
either be referred to Dlp^ understood, or construed with Dilp itself, a 
JieiyJit, and tJiat a holy one, will I inJiabit. — Ewald takes H^) at the be- 
ginning of the last clause as a sign of the nominative absolute, and the 
infinitives as expressive of necessity or obligation: And as for tJie hroJcen 
and contrite of spirit, (it is necessary) to revive, &c. Henderson and Knobel 
regard flK as the objective particle, shewing what follows to be govemed 
directly by the verb fi^f^ : "I inhabit (or dwell in) the broken and humble 
of spirit." This would he more natural if the other objects of the same verb 
were preceded by the particle ; but as this is not the case, the most satis- 
factory construction is the common one, which takes Tl^ as a preposition 
meaning mth. — The future meaning given to fl3ip^ by Lowth is strictly 
accurate, and more expressive than the present, as it inlimafes that not- 
withstanding God's condescension he will still maintain his dignity. The 
idea of habitual or perpetual residence is still implied. — The reviving of 
the spirit and the heart is a common Hebrew phrase for consolation and 
encouragemeht. — Hitzig denies that contrition and humility are here pro- 
pounded as conditions or prerequisites, and understands the clause as a 
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description of the actual distress artd degradation of the exiles.— Yitringa 
finds here a specific reference to the early sufferers in the cause of reforma- 
tion, such as the Waldenses and Bohemian Brethren. — Compare with this 
verse chaps. xxsiii. 5, Ixiii. 15, Ixvi. 1, 2; Ps. xxii. 4, cxiii, 5, 6, cxxxviii. 6. 
16. jPo?' not to eternity will I contend, and not to perpetuity will I he 
wrotli ; for tJie spiritfrom hefore me willfaint, and the soids [wMch) Ihave 
made. A reason for exercising mercy is here drawn from the frailty of 
the creature. (Compare chap. xlii. 3, Ps. Ixxviii. 38, 39, ciii. 9, 14.) 
Sufferiug being always represented in Scripture as the consequence of 
sin, its infliction is offcen metaphorically spoken of as a divine quarrel 
or controversy with the sufferer. ■ (See vol. i. p. 440.) — The verb 
^iPi^! has been variously explauied, as meaning to go forth (Septuagiat 
and Yulgate), return (De Dieu), have mercy (Cappellus), &c. ; but the 
only sense sustained by etymology and usage is that of covering. The 
Targum seems to make the clause descriptive of a resurrection similar to 
that in Ezekiers vision, the Hfe-giving Spirit covering the bones with flesh, 
and breathiug iato the nostrils the breath of Hfe. Cocceius understands 
■it of the Spirit by his influences covering the earth as the waters cover^ 
the sea (chap. xi. 9). Clericus makes it descriptive of the origin of 
man, in which the spirit covers or clothes itself with matter. The modern 
writers are agreed in making it intransitive and elHptical, the full expres- 
sion being that of covering with darkness, metaphorically apphed to extreme 
depression, faintness, and stupor. Maurer translates it even here, caligine 
obvolvitur. The figurative use is clear from the analogy of Ps. Ixi. 3, cii. 1, 
compared with that of the reflexive_ form m Ps. cvii. 6, cxliii. 4, Jonah 
ii. 8. Eosenmuller foUows Jarchi in giving ""S the sense of when, and takes 
the last clause as a promise : when the spirit fi:om before me faints, 1 grant 
a breathing time [respirationes concedo). The credit of this last interpreta- 
tion is perhaps due to Grotius, who translates the clause, et ventulum 
faciam. But HD^jl is evidently used as an equivalent to ^^}. in Prov. xx. 
27, and is here the parallel expression to n-ll. Lowth's translation, living 
soids, multiphes words without expressing the exact sense of the Hebrew, 
which is hreaths. The eUipsis of the relative is the one so often mentioned 
heretofore as common both in Hebrew and Enghsh. From before me is 
connected by the accents with the verb to faint, and indicates God's pre- 
sence as the cause of the depression. A more perfect paralleHsm would, 
however, be obtained by understanding from before me as referring to the 
origin of human Hfe and as corresponding to the words ivhich I have made 
in the other member. Umbreifs explanation of the verse, as meaning 
that Grod cannot be for ever at enmity with any of his creatures, is as old 
as Kimchi, but without foundation in the text and inconsistent with the 
uniform teaching of the Scriptures. 

17. For his covetous iniquity I am wroth and will smite him, {I wilT) 
hide me and will he wroth ; for he has gone on turning away {i. e. persever- 
ing in apostasy) in ihe way ofhis heart (or of his own inclination). The 
fatures in the first clause shew that both the punishment and mercy are 
still future. The interpreters have generally overlooked the fact that the 1 
before these fiitures is not Yav conversive, and there is nothiag in the text 
or context to require or justify either an arbitrary change of pointing, or an 
arbitrary disregard of the difference between the tenses. — The first phrase 
in the verse (iyV? 11^) has been very variously understood. Lowth says 
the usual meaning of the second noun would here be " quite beside the 
purpose," and accordingly omits the suffix and takes Vi^ as an adverb 
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meaning for a shoit time ; of wMcli it can only be said that the criticism 
and lexicocTaphy areworthy of eacli other. Koppe adopts another desperate 
expedient by calling in the Arabic analogy to prove that the true sense of 
X?X3 is scortatio. J. !>• Michaelis and Henderson make one notm simply 
qualify the other, and explain the whole as meaning his accumulated guilt 
or his exorbitant iniquity. Vitringa and Gesenius suppose covetousness to 
be here used in a wide sense for all selfish desires or undue attachment to 
the things of time and sense, a usage which they think may be distinctly 
traced both in the Old and New Testament. (See Ps. cxix. 36, Ezek. 
xxxiii. 31, 1 Tim. ^i. 10, Eph. v. 5.) Perhaps the safest and most satis- 
factory hypothesis is that of Maurer, who adheres to the strict sense of the 
word but supposes covetousness to be here considered as a temptation, 
and incentive to other forms of sin. — The singular pronouns Ms and him 
refer to the coUective noim people, or rather to Israel as an ideal person. — 
iripn is an adverbial form, rendered eq[uivalent in this case by its collocation 
the futures vrhich precede and fdllow. In the last clause the writer sud- 
denly reverts from the ftiture to the past, in order to assign the cause of 
the infliction threatened inthe first. This conneetion can be rendered 
clear in English only by the use of the word for, although the literal transla- 
tion would be and he went. Jarchi's assumption of a transposition is 
entirely unnecessary. Hendewerk's translation, hut he went on, rests uport 
the false assumption that the first clause is historical. Luther seems to 
understand the last clause as describing the effect of the divine stroke {da 
gingen sie hin und her). With the closing words of this clause compare 
chaps. x;lii. 24, liii. 6, Ivi. 11, Ixv. 12. — The best refatation of Yitringa's 
notion, that this verse has special reference to the period from the death of 
Charles the Bald to the beginning of the Keformation, is suggested by his 
own apology for not going into the details of the fulfilment: " Narrandi 
nuUus hic finis est si inceperis." 

18. His ways I have seen, and 1 will heal him, and will guide him, and 
restore comforts unto him and to his mournersi The healing here meant is 
forgiveness and conversion, as correctly explained by Kimchi, with a refer- 
ence to chap. vi. 10, and Ps. xli. 5. This obvious meaniug of the figm'e 
creates a difficulty in explaining the foregoing words so as to make the 
connection appear natural. Gesenius supposes an antithesis, and makes 
the particle adversative. " I have seen his (evil) ways, but I will (never- 
theless) heal him." There is then a promise of gratuitous forgiveness 
similar tothat in chap. xliii. 25, andxlviii. 9. The Targum puts afavour- 
able sense on tvays, as meaning his repentance and eonversion. So Jarchi, 
I have seen his humiliation; and Ewald, I have seen his patient enduranee 
of trial. Hitzig strangely understands the words to mean that God saw 
punishment to be without effect and therefore pardoned him, and cites in illus- 
tration Gen. viii. 21, where the incorrigible wickedness of men is assigned 
as a reason for not again destroying them. But even if this sense were 
correct and natural, considered in itself, it could hardly be extracted 
from the words here used. Knobel supposes imys to mean neither good 
nor evil works but sufferings, the length of which, without regard to guilt 
or innocence, induced Jehovah to deliver them. — / will guide him is sup- 
posed by Hitzig to mean I will guide him as a shepherd guides his flock 
through the wilderness. (See chaps. xlviii. 21, xlix. 10.) But as this 
does not agree with the mention of consolation and of moumers in the 
other clause, it is better to rest in the general sense of gracious and pro- 
vidential guidahce. (Compare Ps. Ixsaii. 24.) Clericus renders it feci 
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quiescere, in reference to the rest of the exiles in their own land. • This 
interpretation, wMch is mentioned although not approved by Jarchi, sup- 
poses an arbitrary change at least of vowels, so as to derive the word from 
n-13. — The promise to restore consolation implies not only that it had been 
once enjoyed, but also that it should compensate for the intervening soitows, 
as the Hebrew word means properly to make good, or indemnify.- — The 
addition of the words and to liis mowners has led to a dispute among inter- 
preters, whether the writer had in mind two distinct elasses of sufferers, or 
only one. Cocceius adopts the former supposition, and assumes a distinc- 
tion in the church itself. Others understand by Im mourners those who 
moumed for him, and Henderson applies it specifically to the heathen 
proselytes who sympathised with Israel in exile. Hitzig and Knobel under- 
stand the 1 as meaning a7id e^-pecially, because those who suffered most 
were most in need of consolation. Perhaps it would be still more satis- 
factory to make these words explanatory of the i?, to him, i. e. to his 
mourners. Whether these were but a part, or coextensive with the whole, 
the form of expression then leaves undecided. Luzzatto gets rid of the 
difficulty by connecting these words with the next verse, " and for bis 
mourners I create," &c. Koppe throws not only this verse and the next, 
but also the one foUowing, into one sentence, making this the expression 
of a wish, and the next a continuation of it. "I saw his ways, and would 
have healed him, guided him, consoled him and his mourners, creating, 
&c. ; butthe wieked are like the troubled sea," &c. Thisis ingenious, but 
too artificial ryid refined to be good Hebrew. Yitringa sees a special con- 
nection between this verse and the supplication of the Austrian nobles to 
the Emperor Ferdinand in 1541. 

19. Greating the fruit qf the lips, Peace, peace to the far offand to the 
near, saitk Jehovah, and I heal him. Luzzatto adds to this verse the con- 
cluding words of ver. 18, " and for his mourners I create," &c. This, 
besides the arbitrary change in the traditional arrangement of the text, 
requires the participle J^.TllS to be taken as an independent verb, whieh, 
although a possible construction, is not to be assumed without necessity. 
The usual construction connects ^."^13 with Jehovah as the subject of the 
foregoing verse. — The fruit or product of the lips is speech, and creating, 
as usual, implies almighty power and a new effect. Eosenmiiller under- 
stands the clause to mean that nothing shall be uttered by the following 
proclamation, "Peace, peace," &c. Gesenius understands by the fioiit of 
the lips praise or thanksgiving, as in Heb. xiii. 15, and Hosea xiv. 3. 
Hitzig supposes it to mean the promise which Jehovah had given, and 
would certainly fulfil. — By the far and near Henderson understands the 
Jews and Gentiles. (Compare Acts x.' 36, Eph. ii. 17.) Jarchi and 
Knobel explain it to mean all the Jews wherever scattered (chap. xliii. 5-7, 
xlix. 12). The Targum makes the distinction an internal one, — ^the just 
who have kept the law, and sinners who have returned to it by sincere re- 
pentance. Kimchi in like manner understands the words as abolishing all 
difference between the earlier and later converts, an idea similar to that 
embodied in our Saviour's parable of the labourers in the vineyard. Hitzig 
directs attention to the way in which the writer here comes back to the 
beginning of ver. 18, as an observable rhetorical beauty. — The present 
form is used above in the translation of the last verb, because it is doubtful 
whether the Yav has a conversive influence when separated so far firom the 
futures of the foregoing verse. 

20. And the wicked (are) like the trouhled sea,for rest it cannot, and its 
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waters cast up mire and dirt. Koppe's unnatural construction of this verse 
as the Spodosis of a sentence beginning in ver. 18 has already been refated. 
Interpreters are commonly agreed in making it a necessary limitation of the 
fore<yoing promise to its proper objects. Hitzig regards it as a mere iniaro- 
duction to the next verse. There is a force in the briginal which cannot 
be retained in a translation, arising from the etymological affinity between 
the words translated icicked, troubled, and cast up. Among the various 
epithets appHed to sinners, the one here used is that which origiaally 
si<mifies their turbulence or restlessness. (See Hengstenberg on Ps. ii. 1.) 
Henderson's strange version of the first clause {asfor ihe wicked they are 
each tossed ahout like the sea ivhich cannot rest) seems to be founded upon 
some mistaken view of the construction, and is certainly not worth pur- 
chasinw by a violation of the accents. — ^Hendewerk's version of the clause 
is pecuKar only in the use of the indefinite expression a sea. Gesenius in 
bis Lexicon makes this one of the cases in which *? retains its original 
meaninof as a relative pronoun, like the troubled sea which cannot rest. The 
Enghsh Version and some others take it as a particle of time {when it can- 
not rest). All the latest German writers foUow Lowth in giving it its usual 
sense o^for because. The only objection to this version, that it appears to 
make the sea itself the subject of comparison, Knobel ingeniously removes 
by adding, " any more than you can." The future form 'J?-'!* implies that 
such will be the case hereaffcer as it has been heretofore, whieh is sufficiently 
expressed bythe reference to futurity in our verb can. The Yav conversive 
prefixed to the last verb merely shews its dependence on the one before it, 
as an effect upon its cause, or a consequent upon its antecedent. Its 
waters cahnot rest, and (so oir therefore) they cast up mire and mud, 
Lowth's version of this last clause is more than usually plain and vigorous : 
its ivaters worh up mire and filth. The verb means strictly to expel or 
drive out, and is therefore happHy descriptive of the natural process here 
referred to. There seems to be allusion to this verse in the xvficira aygice 
^aXddGrig of Jude 13. Most of the later writers have repeated the &ie 
parallel which Clericus quotes from Ovid : 

Cumqtie sit Mbernis agitatum fluctibus sequor, 
Pectora sunt ipso turbidiora mari. 

21. There is no peace, saiih my God, to the wicked, Gesenius has^r 
the loiched, i. e. iu reserve for them. Ewald follows Luther in exchanging 
the oriental for an occidental idiom, ihe wickedhave «o^eace, whieh, although 
perfectly eorrect in sense, is an enfeebling deviation Irom the Hebrew col- 
location and construction. That jpeace is here to be taken in its strict 
sense, and not in that of welfare or prosperity, is clear from the comparison 
in the preceding verse. Twenty-two manuscripts assimilate this verse to 
chap. xlviii. 22 by reading nin^. for ^D?^.. The Alexandrian. text of the 
Septuagint combines both readings, xopog 6 Ssog. So too Jerome has Do- 
minus Deus, which Grotius thinks ought to be read Domimis meus, not 
observing that the form of expression would still be different from that of 
the original. It is somewhat surprising that the " higher criticism " has 
not detected in this repetition a marginal gloss, or the assimilating hand of 
some redactor. But evenHitzig zealously contends, withoufc an adversary, 
that the verse is genuine both here and in chap. xlviii. 22, and that its 
studied repetition proves the imity and chronological arrangement of the 
whole book. The only wonder is that m a hundred cases more or less 
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analogous, tiie same kind of reasoning is rejected as beneath refutation. 
This verse, according to the theory of Biickert, Hitzig, and Havemick, 
closes the second great division of the Later Propliecies. For the true 
sense of the words themselves, see above, on chap. xlviii. 22. 

CHAPTEE LVIIL 

The rejection of Israel as a nation is the just reward of their unfaithful- 
ness, ver. 1. Their rehgious services are hypocritical, ver. 2. Their 
mortifications and austerities are nullified by accompanying •wickedness, 
vers. 3-5. They should have been connected v?ith the opposite virtues, 
vers. 6, 7. In that case they would have continued to enjoy the divine 
favour, vers. 8, 9. I^ey are still invited to make trial of this course, with 
an ample promise of prosperity and blessing to encourage them, vers. 10-14. 

1. Cry with tJie throaf, spare not, like the trumpet raise thy voice, and 
tell to my people their transgression ancl to the house of Jacoh their sins. 
Although this may be conveniently assigned as the beginning of the third 
part, according to the theory propounded in the Introduction, it is really, 
as Kjiobel well observes, a dlrect continuation of the previous discourse. 
Ewald's suggestion that the latter may have produced some effect uponthe 
people before this was uttered, rests on a supposition which has probably 
no foundation in fact. The utmost that can be conceded is that the 
Prophet, after a brief pause, recommences his discom'se precisely at the 
point where he suspended it. — The object of address is the Prophet him- 
self, as expressed in the Targnm, and by Saadias (he said to me). That 
he is here viewed as the representative of prophets or ministers in general, 
is not a natm-al or necessary inference. Crying with the throat or from 
the lungs is here opposed to a simple motion of the lips and tongue. (See 
1 Sam. i. 13.) The common version {cry aloud) is therefore substantially 
correct, though somewhat. vague. The Septuagint in like manner para- 
phrases it h /V^u/. The Yulgate omits it altogether. J. D. MichaeHs 
reads, as loud as tlwu canst. The positive command is enforeed by the 
negative one, spare not, as in chap. Hv. 2. The comparison with a trumpet 
is of frequent occm*rence in the Book of Bevelations. (See e. g. i. 10, 
iv. 1.) The loudness of the call is intended to suggest the importance of 
the subject, and perhaps the insensibility of those to be convinced. The 
Prophet here seems to tm-n away from avowed apostates to hypocritical 
professors of the truth. The restriction of the verse to Isaiah's contem- 
poraries by the rabbins, Grotius, and Piscator, and to the Jews of the 
Babylonish exile by Sanctius and the modern writers, is as perfectly gratu- 
itous as its restriction by Eusebius and Jerome to the Pharisees of Chrisfs 
time, and by Yitringa to the Protestant Churches at the decHne of the 
Eeformation. The points of similarity w:ith all or any of these periodS 
arise from its being a description of what often has occurred and will occur 
again. It was important that a phase of human history so real and impor- 
tant should form a part of tbis prophetic pictm-e, and accordingly it has 
not been forgotten. 

2. And me day (iy) day they will seeh, and the hnowledge of my ways 
they will delight in (or desire), lihe a nation ivhich has doneright and the 
judgment of its God has notforsaken; they will ashofme righfeous judg- 
ments, the approach to God (or ofGod) they will delight in (or desire). The 
older writers take this to be a description of hypocrisy, as practised in 
a formal seeking {i. e. worshipping) of Grod, and a professed desire to know 
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his ways (*. e. the doctrines and duties of the trae religion), tlie extemal 
appearanceof a just and godly people, who deUght m nothing more than in 
drawinf near to Gi-od {i. e. in worship and communion with him). Cocceius 
and Vitringa, while they differ on some minor questions, e. g. whether seek- 
ing denotes consultation or worship, or inckides them both, agree as to the 
main points of the exposition which has just been given. But G-esenius 
and all the later German writers put a-'very different sense upon the pas- 
sage. They apply it not to hypocritical formality, but to a discontented 
and incredulous impatience of delay in the foMlment of God's promises. 
According to this view of the matter, seeking God daily, means importunate 
soHcitation; deUght in the knowledge of his ways, is eager cnriosity 
to know his providential plans and purposes ; the judgments of righteous- 
ness which they demand are either saving judgments for themselves, or 
destroying judgments for their enemies ; the approach which they desire 
is not their own approach to God, but his approach to them for their deli- 
verance; and the words Ukea nation, &e., are descriptive not of a simulated 
piety, but of a self-righteous belief that by their outward serviees they had 
acquired a meritorious claim to the divine interposition in their favour. It 
is somewhat remarkable that a sentence of such length should, without vio- 
lence, admit of two interpretations so entu-ely different, and the wonder is 
enhanced by the fact that both the senses may be reconciled with the ensuing 
context. The only arguments which seem to be decisive in favour of the 
first, are its superior simplicity and the greater readiness with which it is 
suggested to most readers by the language of the text itself, together with 
the fact that it precludes the necessity of limiting the word to the Baby- 
lonish exile, for which limitation there is no ground either in the text or 
context. The objection tothe modern explanation, founded on the sense 
whicb it attacbes to the verb f SiH, is met by the analogous use of the verb 
love in Ps. xl. 17, Ixx. 5; 2 Tim. iv. 8. — Luther understands the last 
clause as accusing them of wishing to contend with G-od, and venturing to 
charge him with injustice. 

B. Wh'1/ liave icefasied and thou hast not seen (it), afflicted our soul (or 
ourselves) and thou xoilt not know (it) ? Behold, in the day of your fast ye 
willfind pleasure, and all your labours ye will exact. The two interpreta- 
tions which have been propounded of the foregoing verse agree in making 
tbis a particular exemplification of the people's self-righteous confidenee in 
the meritorious efficacy of their outward serviees. The first clause contains 
their complaint, and the last the Prophefs answer. This relation of the 
clauses Saadias points out by prefixing to one the words "they say," and 
and to the other "Prophet, answer them." Cocceius and Vitringa suppose 
fasting to be here used in a wide sense for the whole routine' of ceremonial 
serviees. The same end is attained by adhering to the strict sense, but 
supposing what it said of this one instance to be applicable to the others. 
The struetm'e of the first clause is like that in chaps. v. 4, 1. 2. In our 
idiom the idea would be naturally thus expressed, Why dost thou not see 
when we fast, or recognise our merit when we mortify om'selves before 
thee ? The word E5'gi3 here may either mean the appetite, or the soul as 
distmguished from the body, or it may supply the plaee of the reflexive 
pronoun seZ/j whieh is entitled to the preference, because the eontext shews 
tbat their mortifications were not,of a spiritual but of a eorporeal nature. 
The combination of the preterite (Jiast not seen) and the future {wilt not 
Jcnow) includes all time. The elause deseribes Jehovah as indifferent and 
inattentive to their laboured austerities. The reason given is analogous to 
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tkat for tlie rejection of tlieir sacrifices in chap. i. 11-13, viz. tlie combina- 
tion of their formal service with unliallowed practice. The precise nature 
of the alleged abuse depends upon tlie sense of the word ^50. ,Gesenius 
and most later ■writers understand it to mean business, as in cliap. xliv. 28, 
liii. 10, and explain tlie whole clause as a declaration, that dn days set 
apart for fasting they vvere aecustomed to pursue their usual employments, 
or as Henderson expresses it, to "attend to business." But this explana- 
tion of the word, as we have seen before, is perfectly gratuitous. If we 
take it in its usual and proper sense, the meaning of the clanse is that they 
made their pretended self-denial a means or an occasion of sinfal gratifica- 
tion. J. D. Michaelis supposes the specific pleasure meant to be that 
affbrded by the admiration of their superior goodness by the people. But 
this is a needless limitation of the language, which may naturally be applied 
to all kiads of enjoyment, inconsistent with thie mortifying humiliation 
which is inseparable from right fasting. — The remaining member of the 
sentence has been still more variously explained. According to the Septua- 
gint and Yulgate, it charges them with specially oppressing their dependents 
{moyji^Ujvg and tzihjectos) at such times. Luther agrees with Symmachus 
in supposing a particular allusion to the treatment of debtors. Gresenius 
in his Cpmmentary, Umbreit, and De Wette, prefer the specific sense of 
labourers or workmen forced to toil on fast-days as at others times. 
]\Iaurer, Hitzig, and Gesenius in his Thesam-us, coincide with the English 
Yersion in the sense, ye exact all your labows, i. e. all the labour due to 
you from yom- dependtuts. As these substitute labours for labourers, so 
the Rabbins debts for debtors. Aben Ezra uses the expression mammon, 
which may mean yom- gains or profits ; but y^V, as Maurer well observes, 
does not signify emolument in general, but hard-earned wages, as appears 
both from etymology and usage. (See Prov. v. 10, x. 22; Ps. cxxvii. 2.) 
J. D, Michaelis ingeniously explains the clause as meaning that they de- 
manded of God himself a reward for their meritorious services. — On the 
stated fasts of the Old Testament, see Jer. xxxvi. 9, Zech. vii. 3, viii. 19. 
According to Luzzatto, 0=1^ originally signifies tbe convocation of the people 
for prayer and preaching ; so that when Jezebel required a fast to be pro- 
claimed, Naboth was set on high among the people, i.e. preached against 
idolatry, on which pretext he was affcerwards accused of having blasphemed 
God and the king. (1 Kings xxi. 9—18.) 

4. Behold, for strife and contention ye will fast, and to smite witTi tlie fst 
of wicJcedness ; ye shall not (or ye will not) fast to-day (so as) to mdke your 
voice heard on kigh. Some understand this as a further reason why their 
fasts were not acceptable to God; others suppose the same to be continued, 
and refer what is here said to the maltreatment of the labourersor debtors 
mentioned in the verse preceding. Gesenius understands the ? in the fii'st 
clause as expressive merely of an accompanying circumstance, ye fast wilh' 
strife and quarrel. But Maurer and the later writers, more consistently 
with usage, understand it as denoting the effect, either simply so consi- 
dered, or as the end deliberately aimed at. J. D. Michaelis tells a story of 
a lady who was never known to seold her servants so severely as on fast 
days, which he says agrees well with physiological principles and facts ! 
Yitringa applies this clause to the doctrinal divisions among Protestants, 
and more particularly to the controversies in the Church of HoUand on the 
subject of grace and predestination. To smite with the fist of wickedness 
is a periphrasis for fighting, no doubt borrowed from the provision of tbe 
law in Exod. xxi. 18. — Luther and other earlv writers understand the last 
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clause as a prohibition of noisy quarrels, to make the voice heard on hi^li, 
being taken as equivalent to letting it be beard in the street (ehap. xlii. 3). 
Vitrxnga and the later writers give it a meaning altogetlier different, by 
taking oniO in tbe sense of beaven (chap. Ivii. 15), and the wliole clause 
as a declaration that such fasting would not have the desired effect of gain- 
in<^ audience and acceptance for their prayers. (See Joel i. 14, ii. 12), All 
the modem writers make 21"? synonymous with D1*n to-day, as in 1 Kings 
i. 31. Jarchi's explanation, astJieday, (ought to be kept) involves a harsli 
ellipsisandiscontrarytousage. — Insteadoft^? ySf "1, Lowth reads v HD bv ^, 
and translates " to smite with the fist'the poor ; wherefore fast ye unto me 
in this manner?" The qnly authority for this pretended emendation is the 
ravemv ivaTi [ioi of the Septuagint Version, and the strange idea that it 
" gives a much better sense than the present reading of the Hebrew." 

5. Shall it he lilce tJiis, the fast that Iwill ehoose, the day of maitCs hxm- 
lling himself? Is it to hang his Iiead UJce a lulrush and maJce sacJccloth and 
ashes his hed ? . TF^ilt thou call tJiis afast, and a day of acceptance (an aceept- 
able day) to JeJiovah? The general meaniug of this verse is clear, although 
its structure and particular expressions are marked with a strong idiomatic 
pecuHarity which makes exact translation very difficult. The interrogative 
Ibrm, as in many other cases, implies strong negation mingled with sur- 
prise. Nothing is gained, but something lost, by dropping the future forms 
of the first clause. The preterite translation of "in?^ {I Jiave cJwsen) is in 
fact quite ungrammatical. No less gratuitous is the explanation of this 
verb as meaning love by Gresenius, and approve by Henderson ; ueither of 
which ideas is expressed, although both are really implied in the exact 
translation, choose. The second member of the first clause is not part of 
the contemptuous deseription of a mere external fast, but belongs to the 
definition of a true one, as a time for men to practise self-humiliation. He 
does not ask whether the fast which he chooses is a day for a man to afflict 
himself implying that it is not, which would be destructive of the very 
essence of a fast ; but he asks whether the fast which he has chosen as a 
time for men to humble and afflict themselves is sueh as this, L e. a mere 
external self-abasement. — VS) means to spread anything under one for him 
to lie upon. (See above, chap. xiv. 11.) The effect of fasting, as an outward 
means and token of sincere humiliation, may be learned from the case of 
Ahab (1 Kings xxi. 27-29) and the Ninevites (Jonah iii. 5-9.) The use 
of sackcioth and ashes in connection with fasting is reeorded in Esther 
ix. 3. Even G-esenius regards 'this general description as particularly ap- 
plicable to the abuse of fastiag in the Romish and the Oriental Churches. 
The sense attached to 01* by Luther (des Tages) and Lowth (for a day) 
changes the meaning of the clause by an arbitrary violation of the syntax. 

6. Is not this the fast tJiat Iioill choose, to loosen lands of wicJcedness, to 
undo tJie fastenings oftJie yoJce, and to send away tJie crushed (or IroJcen) free, 
and every yoJce ye shall breaJc f Most interpreters suppose a particular aliu- 
sion to the detention of Hebrew servants after the seventh year, contrary to 
the express provisions of the law (Exod. xxi. 2, Lev. xxv. 89, Deut. xv. 12). 
G-rotius apphes the terms in a figurative sense to judicial oppression; Coe- 
ceius to impositions on the conscienee (Mat. xxiii. 4, Acts xv. 28, G-al. v. 1) ; 
Vitringa, still more generally, to human domination in the church (1 Cor. 
vii. 23), with special reference to the arbitrary impositions of formulas and 
creeds. It is evident, however, that the terms were so selected as to be 
descriptive of oppression universally ; to make vvhich still more evident, 
the Prophet adds a general command or exhortation, Ye shall break every 
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yoke. The Targum explains npiD to mean unjust decrees (*t3DD }n ^ani)^ 
and tiie Septuagint applies it to fraudulent contraets, an idea which Gese- 
nius tliinks -was probably suggested to the translator by his kno.wledge of 
the habits of the Alexandrian Jews. Hitzig agrees with Jarchi in deriving 
the first ntpi» from nD3 and making it synonymous with T^lji (Ezek. ix. 9), 
the perversion of justice. (For this application of the verb, see above, 
chaps. xxix. 21, xxx. 11). But although this affords a more perfect paral- 
lelism with V^")., it is dearly purchased by assuming that the same fonn 
n^lD is here used in two entirely different senses. For the use of |*V!^ 
in reference to oppression, see 1 Sam. xii. 3, 4, and compare Isa. xlii. 3. 
Gesenius here repeats his unwarrantable mistranslation of ^?n as synony- 
mous with nsn. In this he is followed by Hitzig ; but the later writers 
have the good taste to prefer the strict translation. The chaiige of con- 
struction in the last clatise from the infinitive to the future, is so common 
as to be entitled to consideration, not as a solecism but as a Hebrew idiom. 
There is no need therefore of adopting the indirect and foreign construc- 
tion, that ye hreah every ydke. — In reply to the question, how the acts here 
mentioned could be described as fasting, J. D. Michaelis says that they are 
all to be considered as involving acts 6f conscientious self-denial, which he 
illustrates by the case of an American slaveholder brought by stress of con- 
seience to emancipate his slaves. The principle is stated still more clearly 
and more generally by Augustine, in a passage whieh Gesenius quotes in 
iUustration of the verse before us. " Jejunium magnum et generale est 
abslinere ab iniquitatibus et illicitis voluptatibus seculi, quod est perfectum 
jejunium." Hendewerk understands this passage of Isaiah as expressly con- 
demning and prohihiting all fasts, bixt the other Germans still maintain the 
old opinion that it merely shews the spirifc which is necessary to a true fast. 
7. Is it not to Ireah mito tJie hmgry tliy Iread, and tJie afflicfed, tJie Jiome- 
less, tJiou sJialt Iring Jiome; far tJiou sJialt see one naJced and sJialt clotJieJiim, 
andfrom tliine oion flesJi tJiou sJialt not Jiide tJiyself. The change of eon- 
struction to the future in the first clause is precisely the same as in the 
preceding verse. — Grotius expl^ains the phrase to breaJc bread (meaning to 
distribute) from the oriental practice of baking bread in thin flat cakes. — 
Lowth's version of the next phrase (iJie wandering jjoor) is now commonly 
regarded as substantially correct. (Compare Job xv. 23.) D*!l-1"ip is pro- 
perly an abstract, meaning wandering (from "l-ll^j here usedfor the concrete 
expression wanderers. There is no need of explaining it with Henderson as 
an ellipsis for DH-np ^tJ^^N men of wanderiDgs. The essential idea is ex- 
pressed in the Septuagint version (aff-syooc), which Ewald copies {Dacldose), 
and slill more exactly in the Yulgate (vagos). Jarchi explains it to mean 
mourning, by metathesis for D^^^-ID, a passive participle from ^y^. Hitzig 
derives it from iri^j to rebel, but gives it the specific sehse of fugitive 
rebels. TIwu slialt hring Jiome, i. e. as Knobel nnderstands it, for the pur- 
pose of feeding them ; but this is a gi-atuitous restriction.- — The construc- 
tion of the second clause is similar to that in ver. 2. It is best to retain 
the form of the original, not only upon general grounds, but because iliou 
shalt see tJie naJced seems to be a substantive command, corresponding to thov, 
sJialt not Jiide thyself. — For the use offlesJi to signify near kindred, see Gen. 
xxix. 14, xxxvii. 27, 2 Sam. v. 1. The Septuagint paraphrase is, awo ^ui 
ch.stojv roV a--i£/j,ar6g cov. — "With the general precepts of the verse compare 
chap. xxixii. 6, Job xxxi. 16-22, Exod. xviii. 7, Prov. sxii. 9, Ps. cxii. 9> 
Matt. xsv. 36, Ptom. xii. 11, Heb. xiii. 2, James ii. 15, 16, and with the 
last clause, Matt. xy. 6, 6. 
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8. Then sJiall hreakforth as the dawn thy Ught, and thy healing speedily 
shall springup ; then shall go hefore thee thy righteousness, and the gloryof 
Jehovah shall he thy.rereward (or hring up thy rear). KimcM coniiects 
this with the foregoing context by sujpplying as an intermediate thought, 
thou shalt no longer need to fast or lie in sackcloth and ashes. It is evi* 
dent however, that the -writer has entirely lost sight of the particular 
example upon which he had been dweUing so minutely, and is now entirely 
oecupied with the effects which would arise from a conformity to God's will, 
not in reference to fasting merely, but to every ofcher part of duty. Then, 
i. e. when this cof dial compliance shall have taken place. The future form 
is preferahle here to the eonditional {loould hreah forth), not only as more 
obvious and exact, but as implying that it will bs so in point of fact, tbat 
the effect will certainly take place, beeause the previous condition will be 
certainly complied with, The verb, to break forth (literally, to he cleft), 
elsewhere applied to the hatching of eggs (chap. lix. 5), and the gushing 
of water (chap. xxxv, 6), is here used in reference to the dawn or break of 
day, a commonfigareforrelief sueceedingdeep afSiction. (See chap. viii. 22, 
xlvii. 11, Ix. 1.)^ — HD-nj? is properly a bandage, bufc has here the sense of 
heahng, as in Jer. viii. 22, xxx. 17, xxxiii. 6. By a mixture of metaphors, 
which does not in the least obscure the sense, this healing is here said to 
sprout or germinate, a figure employed elsewhere to. denote the sudden, 
rapid, and spontaneous growth or rise of anything. (See above, on chaps. 
xhi. 9, and xliii. 19.) In the last clause a third distinct figure is employed 
to express the same idea, viz. thatof a march like the journey throughthe 
wilderness, with the pillar of cloud, as the symbol of God's presence, going 
before and after. (See above, on chap. lii. 12, and compare Exod. xiii. 21, 
xiv. 19.) — Thy righteoiisness shall go before thee cannot mean that righteous- 
ness shall be exacted as a previous condition, which is wholly out of keep- 
ing with the figurativecharacter of the description. Luther has also marred 
it by translating the last verb, skall tahe thee to himself, overlooking its 
pecuHar miHtary sense, forwhich see above, on chap. Hi. 12. Knobelim- 
proves upon Gresenius's gratuituous assuinption that P"!^ means salvation, 
by explaining it in this case.as an abstract used for the coneretei and ac- 
cordingly translatipg it ihy Saviour. All the advantages of this interpreta- 
tion are secured without the sHghtest violence to usage, by supposing that 
Jehovah here assumes the condnct of his people, as theh' righteousness or 
justifier. (See Jer. xxiii. 6, xxxiii. 16, and compare Isaiah Hv.- 17.) The 
parallel term glory may thenbe understood as denoting the manifested glory 
of Jehovah, or Jehovah himself in glorious epiphany ; just as his presence 
with his people in the wilderness was manifesfced by the piUar bf cloud and 
of fire, which sometimes went before them, and at other times brought up 
up their rear. (See above, on chap. lii. 12.) This grand reiteration of a 
glorious promise is gratuitously weakened and behttled by restricting it to 
the return of the isxiled Jews from Babylon; which, although one remark- 
able example of the thing described, has no more claim to be regarded as 
the whole of it, than the deliverance of Paul or Peter from imprisonment 
exhausted Chrisfs engagement to be with his servants always, even to the 
end of the world. 

9. Then shalt thou call andJehovah xoill answerj thou shalt cry andhe toill 
say, Behold me (here I am), «/ thou toilt put away from the midst of thse the 
yoke, thie pointiny of ths finyer, and the speahing of vanity. The TS may 
either be connected with what goes befoie or coriespond fco DX in the other 
clanse, like then, tuhen,va.. English. That Q^ may thus be used as a parfeicle 
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of time, -will be seen by comparing chaps. iv. 4, xxiv. 13. Tbe conditional 
form of tbe promise implies tbat it was not so witb tbem now, of wbicb, 
indeed, tbey are tbemselves represented as complainiag in ver. 3. Tbe 
idea of tbis verse migbt be expressed in tbe occidental idiom by saying, 
whenthou callest, Jehovah will answer ; when thou criest, he loill sa^, Behold 
me. (See above, on cbap. 1. 2.) — Tbe yoke is again mentioned as the 
symbol of oppression. (See ver. 6.) De Wette needlessly resolves it into 
subjugation {Unterjochung), Hendewerk, still more boldly, into slavery. — 
Tbe pointing of tbe finger is a gesture of derision. Hence tbe middle finger 
is called by Persius digituis infamis ; Martial says, rideto multum, and in 
tbe same connection, digitum. porrigito medium ; Plautus, in reference to 
an object of derision, intende digitum in hunc. The Arabs have a verb de- 
rived from finger, and denoting scornful ridicule. Tbe object of contempt 
in tbis case is supposed by Grotius to be tbe pious ; by Hitzig, tbe Propbet 
or Jebovab bimself ; by Knobel, tbe unfortunate, wbo are affcerwards 
described as objects of sympathy. — Words of vanity, in Zecb. x. 2, mean 
falsebood, wbicb is bere retained by J. D. Micbaelisi wbile Datbe gives it 
the specific sense of slander, and Paulus that of secret and malignant 
machination. Yitringa understands it as relating to censorious and un- 
necessaiy fault-finding ; Kitncbi, Ewald, and Gesenius, to strife and bicker- 
ings. All tbese may be included in tbe general sense of evil speecb or 
wicked words. Tbe Targum bas words of oppression, or, as Gesenius ex- 
plains it, violence. 

10. And {if) thou wilt let out thy soul to the hungry, and the affiicted soul 
wilt safisfy, then shall thy light arise in the dm'1cness, and thy gloom as the 
{double light or) noon. For liJ^S Lowtb reads "l^np thy hread, in wbicb be 
is supported by eigbt manuscripts. Tbe Septuagint version be considers 
as combiQing the two readings. But Vitringa understands ex -^v^^g as 
denoting the cordiality of a cheerful giver (2 Cor. ix. 7, Eom. xii. 8.) 
Luzzatto, by means of a curious etymological analogy, makes P^SJ? synony- 
mous with tbe ^5*V??D of Lev. ix. 12, 13, 18, and translates the whole pbrase 
" if tbou wilt present thy person." G-esenius takes ^^?. in tbe sense of 
appetite or hunger, bere put for tbe tbing desired or enjoyed (deinen JBissen.) 
Hitzig and Ewald, witb tbe same view of tbe writer's meaning, retain tbe 
more exact sense of desire in their translations. Hendewerk's explanation, 
" if thou wilt tum tby beart to the hungry," is near akin to Lutber's, " if 
tbou wUt let tbe hungry find tby beart," whicb seems to rest upon tbe 
same interpretation of tbe verb that bas been quoted from Luzzatto. By 
a distressed soul, Hitzig bere understands one sujffering fi:om want, and 
craving sustenance. (See cbap. xxix. 8.) The figure in tbe last clause is 
a common one for happiness succeeding sorrow. (See Judges v. 31, Ps. 
cxii. 4, Job xi. 17.) Vitringa asserts roundly {aio rotiinde) tbat this pro- 
phecy was not fulfilled until after tbe Eeformation, when so many German, 
Frencb, Italian, and Hungarian Protestants were forced to seek refuge in 
otber countries. Tbe true sense of tbe passage be bas given witbout know- 
ing it, ia tbese words : "Post tot beneficia et stricturas lucis ecclesiae in- 
ductas, restat meridies quem expectat." 

11. And Jehovah tcill guide thee ever, and satisfy thy soul in drought, and 
fhy lones shall he invigorate, and thou shalf he liJce a wafered garden, and lihe 
d spring of wafer, wliose wafers shall notfail. The promise of guidance 
bad akeady been given in cbap. Ivii. 18. (Compare Ps. Ixxiii. 24, Ixxviii. 
14.) Jerome's translation {reguiem tibi dahit) derives tbe verb from 013, 
not nri3. Driessen and some others make nin^rT^?. mean with clear or 
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bright waters ; but tbe sense of glistening or dazzling which belongs to the 
Arabic root, is equally applicable to the burning sands of a desert. Ewald 
translates it fever-heat. The common version, drought, which Lowth 
changes to severest drought, in order to express the intensive meaning of the 
plural form, agrees well with the verb to satisfy, referring to thirst, as ver. 10 
does to hunger. The common version of the next clause {and make fat 
thy bones) is sanctioned by the Septuagint and Kimchi, who appeals to 
the analogy of Prov. xv. 30. The Yulgate version [ossa liherdbit) seems 
both arbitrary and unmeaning. The Peshito and Saadias translate the 
verb will strengthen, which is adopted by most modern writers. Secker's 
emendation ('T'?-'!J- IppVJJ), which Lowth adopts {renew thy strength), de- 
rives some countenanee, not only from the Targum, but from the analogy 
of chaps. xl. 31, and xli. 1, and is only inadmissible because it is gratuitous. 
Similar allusions to the bbnes as the seat of strength occur in Ps. li. 10, 
and Job xxi. 24. The figure in the last clause is the converse of that in 
chap. i. 30. There is here a climax. Not content with the image of a 
well-watered garden, he substitutes that of the stream, or rather of the 
spring itself. The general idea is a favourite with Isaiah. (See above, 
chaps. XXX. 25, xxxiii. 21, xxxv. 5, 7, xli. 17, xliii. 20, xhv. 4, xlviii. 
21, xlix. 10.) On the deceiving of the waters, see Jer. xv. 18, and com- 
pare the analogous expressions of Hosea with respect to wine, and of Hab- 
bakkuk with respect to oil. (Hosea v. 2, Hab. iii. 17.) Hitzig and 
Knobel understand what is here said of heat and drought in literal appK- 
cation to the joiu'ney of the exiles through the wilderness, while all the 
analogous expressions in the context are regarded as strong figures. The 
truth is, that the exodus firom Egypt had ahready made these images familiar 
and appropriate to any great dehverance. 

12. And fhey shall luildfrom thee the ruins of antiquity {or jperpetuity), 
foundations and of age and age {i. e. of ages) shalt thou raise up ; and it shall 
ie called to thee (or thou shalt he called) Rejpairer of the hreach, Restorer of 
paths for dwelling. Ewald reads -1^13, ihey shall be built by thee ; but this 
passive form does not occur elsewhere, and is here sustained by no exter- 
nal evidence. Kimchi imderstands ■133 as referring, not to persons, but 
effeets {opera), which is very unnatural. Hitzig retains the old interpreta- 
tion of the clause as referring to children or descendants ; and the latter 
writer gives it a specific application to the younger race of exiles, whom 
he supposes to be the Servant of Jehovah in these Later Prophecies. 
Gesenius denies the reference to children, and explains ^tfP as meaning 
those belonging to thee, or, as he paraphrases it, thy people. The simplest 
supposition is that of some rabbinical writers, who supply as the subject 
of the verb its correlative noun, builders. But as ^JfP properly means 
from thee, it denotes something more than mere eonnection, and, unless 
forbidden by something in the context, ifiust be taken to signify a going 
forth from Israel into other lands. Thus understood, the clause agrees 
exaetly with the work ' assigned to Israel in chaps. xliii. 14, and Ivii. 11, 
viz. that of reclaiming the apostate nations, and building the wastes of a 
desolated world. As a?)V obviously refers to past time, this is the only 
natural interpretation of the corresponding phrase, *ini IH ; although 
Luther and others understand the latter as referring to foundations which 
shall last for ever. G-esenius understands by foundations, buildings razed 
to their foundations (Ps. cxxxvii. 7) ; and Hitzig supposes it to have 
the secondary sense of ruins, like D*CJ'^B'K in chap. xvi. 7. The sense 
"will then be, if referred to past time, foundations which have lain bare, 
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or buildings wliose foundations liave been bare, for ages. For tbe meta- 
pbor, compare Amos is. 11 ; for that of a higbiway, cliaps. xix. 23, sxxv. 
8 ; and for that of the breacb, Ezek. xiii. 5, xxii. 30. The addition of 
the last phrase, ^^l'?, has perplexed interpreters. Cocceius understands 
it to mean that the paths themselves shall be inhabited. Gesenius arbi- 
trarily translates it, in tlie inhabited land. EJiobel no less gratuitously gives 
to patlis the sense of beaten or frequented regions. Jerome and G-rotius 
make the vrord a derivative from nn^, and translate it in quietem, or dd 
quiescendum. The most satisfactory hypotheses are those of Hit^'g and 
Mam'er, the former of whom makes the phrase mean ad habilandum sc. 
terram, that the land may be inhabited. The latter understands the 
paths to be described as leading, not to ruins and to deserts as be- 
fore, but to inhabited regions. Of these, the former seems entitled to 
the preference. It will be sufficient to record the fact, that Yilriuga 
finds in this verse an aUusion to fundamental doctriues, canons, formulas, 
&c., &c. 

13. If thou ivilt tiirn aicay thy foot from the Sahbath to do thy plea- 
sure on my holy day, and wilt call the Sdbbath a delight, {and)~the holy 
{day) of lehovah honourable, and wilt honour it by not doing thy oion tcays, 
ly notftnding thy pleasure and talhing talJc. The version of Henderson 
and others, turn away thy foot on the Sabbath, is inconsistent "with the 
form of the original as "well as Avith the figure, which is that of something 
trodden down and trampled, or at least encroached upon. Most inter- 
preters agree with Kimchi in supplyiug jP before niK^J?, a combination 
which is actually found in one manuscript. Hitzig supposes that the gram- 
matical efiect of the first iP extends to this infinitive. Maurer supplies 
nothing, and translates ut agas. The modern version of X^V^ [business) is 
much less natural, even in this connection, than the old one, thy jyleasure, 
especially as paraphrased by Luther, ivhat thoii wilt (was dir gefcllU). Hit- 
zig observes a climax in the requisitions of this clause, not unlike that in 
Prov. ii. 2-4. The mere outward observance was of no avail, unless the 
institution were regarded "with reverence, as of God ; nay more with compla- 
cency, as in itself delightful. To call it a delight, is to acknowledge it as such. 

The •? before ^'^'^p. appears to iuterrupt the constructioh, which has led some 
interpreters to disregard it altogether, and others to take ^Slp as averb, or an 
adjective agreeing Avith Jehovah ; honom-ed in order to sanctify (or glorify) 
Jehovah — ^honom-ed by the santification of Jehovah— honoured for the 
sake of the Holy One, Jehovah. But the simplest explanation is the one 
proposed by De Dieu and adopted by Yitringa, which treats the ? before 
T\1^, and that before ^l^p, as correlatives, ahke connecting the verb Nlp 
with its object. As the construction of the verb is foreignfrom our idiom, 
it may be best explained by a paraphrase : " If thou wilt give to the Sab- 
bath {T0.W7) the name of a delight, and to the holy (^llp^) day or ordi- 
nance of Jehovah that of honourable." . But mere acknowledgment is not 
enough ; it must not only be admitted to deserve honour, but in faet 
receive it. Hence he adds, and if thou wilt honom' it thyself, by not doing, 
literally, away firom doing, so as not to do. (On this use 6i ]P, see chaps. 
V. 6, xlix. 15). Here again, to fiud one's pleasure on the Sabbath is more 
natural than to find one's business. Doing thy own ways, although not a 
usual combination, is rendered intelligible by the constant use of way in 
Hebrew to denote a course of conduct. Speaking speech or talking talk is 
by some regarded as equivalent to speaking vanity, in ver. 9. The Septua- 
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gint adds h hy/fi. The modern writers, for the most part, are in favour of 
the explanation', speaking mere words, idle ta;lk. (Compare Mat. sii. 36.) 
The classical parallels adduced by Clericus, Gesenius, and others, are very 
little to the purpose. As to the importance here attached to the Sabbath, 
see above, on chap. Ivi. 2. 

14. Then shalt tliou le lia/ppy in JeTiovah, and I will make ihee ride wpon 
the heights qf the earth, and I will malce thee eat the heritage of Jacob thy 
father,for JeliovaWs mouth hath spohen it. The verb Jiynn is combined 
-with the divine name elsewhere to espress both a duty and a privilege. 
(Compare Ps. xxxvii. 4, with Job xxii. 26, xxvii. 10. — ^J!'??'^^ does not 
mean I •will raise thee above (Jerom6), or I will cause thee to sit (Cocceius), 
but I will cause thee to ride. The whole phrase is descriptive, not of a mere 
retm*n to Palestihe the highest of all lands (Kimchi), nore of mere security 
firom enemies by being placed beyond their reach (Yitringa), but of conquest 
and triumphant possession, as in Deufc. xxxii. 13, from which the expres- 
sion is derived by all the later writers who employ it. There is no suffi- 
cient ground for Knobers supposition that nip3 in this phvase means the 
fortresses ereeted upon hills and mountains. To eat the heritage is to enjoy 
it and derive subsistence from it. Kimchi eorrectly says that it is caUed 
the heritage of Jacob as distinct; from that of Ishmael and Esau, although 
equally deseended fi;om the Father of the Faithfal. — The last clause is 
added to ensure the certainty of the event, as resting not on human but 
divine authority. See chap. i. 2. 


•CHAPTEE LIX. 

The fault of Israers rejection is not in the Lord, but in themselves, vers. 
1, 2. They are charged with sins of violence and injustice, vers. 8, 4. 
The ruinous effects of these coiTuptions are desciibed, vers. 5, 6. Their 
violence and injustice are as fatal to themselves as to others, vers. 7, 8. 
The moral condition of the people is described as one of darkness and hope- 
less degradation, vers. 9-15. In this extremity Jehovah interposes to 
deliver the true Israel, vers. 16, 17. This can only be effected by the de- 
struction of the carnal Israel, ver. 18. The divine presence shall no longer 
be subjected to local restrictions, ver. 19. A redeemer shall appear in Zion to 
save the true Israel, ver. 20. The old temporary dispensation shall give place 
to the dispensation of the Word and Spirit, which shall lastfor ever, ver. 21. 

1. Behold, not shartened is JehovaKs handfrom saving, and not henumhed 
is his earfrom hearivg, i. e. so as not to save, and not to hear, or too short 
to save, too duU to hear. On this use of the preposition, see above on 
chap. Iviii. 13, and the references there made. The Prophet merely pauses, 
as it were, for a moment, to exonerate his Master firom all blame, before 
continuing his accusation of the people. The beginning of a chapter here 
is simply a matter of convenience, as the foUowing contest has precisely the 
same character with that before it; unless we assume with Lowth that the 
Prophet now ascends from particulars to generals, or with J. D. MichaeUs, 
that ,he here descends to a lower depth of wickedness. The only explana- 
tion of the passage which allows it to speak for itself, without gratuitous 
additions or embellishments, is that which likens it to chap. xlii. 18-25, 
xliii. 22-28, and 1, 1, 2, as a solemn exhibition of the truth that the rejec- 
tion of (jod's ancient people was the fruit of their own sin, and not to be 
imputed either to unfaithfuhaess on his part, or to want of strength or 
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wisdom to protect thero. For the trne sense of Ihe metaphor here used, 
see ahove, on chap. \. 2. Hendewerk is under the necessity of granting 
that the Israel of this passage is a moral, i. e. an ideal p.erson, correspond- 
ing not to any definite portion of the people at any one time, but to sueh 
of them at various times as possessed a certain character. Whatever may 
be thought of the necessity or grounds of this assumption in the case before 
us, he has no right to deny the possibihty of others hke it, even where he 
does not think them requisite himself. Hanc veniam ^^etimusque damusque 
vicissi77i. 

2. But your iniquities have been separatiiiy hctueen you and yow God, and 
yonr sins have hid (Jiis) face from you, so as noi to hear. DN ''3 is the usual 
adversative after a negation, corresponding to the German sondei-n, which 
has no distinct equivalent in Enghsh. Ewald's version, rather (vielmehr), 
seems to weaken the expression ; and Umbreifs combination of the two 
(sondern vielmehr) is entirely gratuitous. — The present form given to the 
verb {(hey separate) by Luther, and retained even by De Wette, is entirely 
inadequate. The original expressidn is intended to convey, in the strongest 
manner, the idea both of past time aud of continuance or custom. Ewald 
expresses this by introducing the word bislang, but TJmbreit better by re- 
taining the esact form of the original (icaren scheidend). Hitzig points out 
an ailusion to the ?'''!I?P ''n.* of G-en. i. 6, which is the more remarkable 
because it may be hkewise traced in the construction of the preposition 1*3, 
both the modes of employing it which there occur being here combined. — 
The general idea of this verse is otherwise expressed in Jer. v. 25, while 
in Lam. iii. 44, the same Prophet reproduees both the thought and the ex- 
pression, with a distinct mention of the intervening object as a cloud, which 
may possibly have been suggested by the language of Isaiah himself iu 
chap. xliv. 22. — Henderson adopts the explanation of •^l^Jipn by Kimchi 
and Aben Ezra as a causative (have inade him hide) ; but this is contrary to 
usage. — Secker proposes to read *J2 my (face), and Lowth 1*33 (his face), 
for which he cites the authority of the ancient versions ; but in these, as in 
the modem ones, the pronoun is supphed by the trauslator, in order to 
remove an eUipsis which is certainly unusual, though not without example, 
as appears from Job xxxiv. 29, where the noun without a sufiix is combined 
with this very verb. For an instance of the same kind, though not per- 
fectly identical, see above, chap. Hii. 3. The omission of the pronoun is 
so far from being wholly anomalous that Luther simply has the face, in 
whieh he is foUowed both by Ewald and Umbreit. — The force of the 
participle before the last verb is the same as in chaps. xliv. 18, and xlix. 15. 
It does not mean specifically that he will not, much less that he cannot 
hear, but, as Lowth translates it, that he doth not hear. It is still better, 
however, to retain the infinitive form of the original by rendering it, so as 
not to hear. 

3. For your hands are defiled with hlood, and your fingers ivith iniquity ; 
your lips have spoken falsehood, your tongue will utter wicJcedness. The 
Prophet now, according to a eommon usage of the Scriptures, classifies 
the prevalent iniquities as sins of the hands, the mouth, the feet, as if to 
intimate that every member of the social body was affected. On the 
staining of the hands with blood, see chap. i. 15. Here again we have 
a marked and apparently unstudied similarity of thought and language to 
the genuine Isaiah. The form ?5<J3., which occurs only here and in Lam. 
iv. 14, is explained by Kimchi as a mixture of the Niphal and Pual, by 
Gresenius as a kind of double passive. The use of this form, instead of 
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the Paal, wliicli is tbiuid only in tlie latest books, is ratlier symptomatic of 

an earlier writer. The sense liere put upon ?i<|, and in a few other plaees, 

seems so wholly tmconnected with its usual and proper meaning, as to give 

some countenance to Henderson's idea, which might otherwise seem fanci- 

fal that it is a denominative from ?i?i, the avenger of blood. — Yitringa 

infers from ver. 7, thiit the blood here meant is specifically that of the 

innocent, or those unjustly put to death. Aceording to Grotius, the 

iniquity which stained their lingers was that of rohbery and theft. It is 

far more natural, however, to consider hands and fingers as equivalent ex- 

pressibns, or at the utmost as expressing different degrees of the same thing. 

Thus Umbreit represents it as characteristic of the Old Testament severity 

in reprehending sin, that the Prophet, not content with staining the hands, 

extends his description to the veiy fingers. This is certainly ingenious, 

but perhaps too artificial to have been intended by the writer. — The re- 

striction of the falsehood here charged to judicial fraud or misrepresentation 

is unnecessary. — The preterite and future forms describe the evil as habitual, 

and ought to be retained in the translation, were it only for the purpose of 

exhibiting the characteristic form of the original. — ^The last verb is explained 

by Yitringa as expressive of dehberate promulgation {meditale profert), and 

by Luther of invention (dichtet). J. D. Michaeh's attenuates its sense to 

that of simple speech, while Hitzig eoincides with the EngHsh Yersion 

(muttered). As the word, though applied to vocal utterance, is not con- 

fined to articulate speech, the nearest equivalent perhaps is utter, as con- 

veying neither more nor less than the original. — ^Yitringa appKes this verse 

Hkewise to the scandals of the Eeformed Church, and especially to those 

arising from its coalescence with the State, observing that the interpreter 

is not bound to verify the truth of the description, as we know not whatis 

yet to happen. This would be rational enough where the prophecy itself 

contained expHcit indications of a specific subject ; but where this is to be 

made out by comparison with history, a reference to future possibiHties is 

laughable. — The wider meaning of the whole description is evident from 

Paul's combining parts of it with phrases drawn from several Psalms re- 

markably resembHng it, in proof of the depraviLy of human nature (Rom. 

in. 15-17). 

4. There is none callimj with justice, and there is none contending ivith 
truth ; they triist in vanity and speak falsehood, conceive mischief aiid bring 
forth iniqnity. The phrase P??? ^i? has been variously understood. 
The Septuagint makes it mean simply speaking just things {ouhsig XaXsT 
htyMia) which would hardly have been so exptessed in Hebrew. The 
Chaldee paraphrase, praying in truth (i. e. sincerely), seems to be founded 
on the frequent description of worship, as caUing on the name of God. 
Jerome's version, qui invocet justitiam, is followed in the EngHsh Bible, 
calleth for justice, i.e. as Clericus explains it, there is no one who is wiUing 
to comnait his cause to such unrighteous judges. Hensler and Doderlein 
apply it to judicial decrees and decisions, whieh is whoUy at variance with 
the usage of the verb. Kimchi understands it of one person caUing 
to another for the purpose of reproving him; but then the essential idea 
is the very one which happens not to be expressed. G-esenius and 
■Maurer foUow RosenmuUer in attaching to Klp the forensic sense of xaXso) 
sig diy.rjv and voco in jus : " Nn one summons another, i. e. sues him, 
justly." In proof of such a HeD :^.w usage Knobel cites Job v. 1, xiii. 22, 
which are at best very doubtful. '^ \e same sense seems to be designed by 
Lowth {preferreth his suit). It wou d be stiU more difficult to justify the 
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sense oi speaking for or advocating, here assumed by J. D. Micliaelis and 
Henderson. In this uncertainty, some of ihe latest wi-iters have gone back 
to Lutber's sense of^Jj-eac/twif/, "whicb is easily deducible from that of call- 
ing publicly, proclaiming. According to Hitzig, tbis is tbe proper Hebrew 
term for public speaMng, such as that in the synagogues, which was free to 
all. (See Luke iv. 16, Acts xiii. 15.) Luther makes righteousness the 
subject of the preaching, Ewald and Umbreit a description of its quahty 
{aright or jiistly). The only argument against this explanation, and in 
favour of a more forensic.or judicial one, is that afforded by the parallel ex- 
pression, nj-ID.^a t03^3. Kimchi makes the verb a simple passive, meaning 
to be tried or judged — " no one is fairly tried." Luther and J. D. Michaelis 
reverse this explanation, and apply the clause to unjust judges. Most 
writers make the verb reciprocal (as in chap. xhii. 26, Prov. xxix. 9, Ezek. 
xvii. 20), and apply it either to forensic Htigation, or to controversy and 
«ontention for the truth. In either case '^^-l^^.^ must mean honafides, and 
not truth as the subjeet or occasion of dispute, which is not the meaning of 
the Hebrew word. (See Hengstenberg on Ps. xxxiii. 4.) - The infinitive 
construction of the nest clause cannot be retained in English. The nearest 
equivalent is that adopted in the common version. Lowth's substitution 
of the participle {tnistinq, speaking, &c.) is no better as to form, and really 
obscures the sense, or at least the true grammatieal relation of the clauses. 
The construction is the same as in chap. v. 5, xxi. 9. Vitringa supposes 
an ellipsis of the preterite, which is inadmissible, for reasons given in vol. 
i. p. 130. — Wn is vigorously rendered by J. D. Miehaelis notJimg (axif ein 
Nichts). The falsehood mentioned in this clause is understood by some in 
the specific sense of false or unfair reasoning. — "With the figm-e of the last 
clause compare Job xv. 35, and Ps. vii. 15. It might here be understood 
to denote mere disappointment or failure, as in ver. 13 below ; but the 
analogy of chap. xxxiii. 11 seems to shew that the prominent idea is that 
of mischievous and spiteful machination. With the first of these interpre- 
tations seems to be connected the sense which J. D. Michaelis here attaches 
to ])}$, namely, that of pain or suffering. 

5. Uggs of the basilisk ihey have haiched, and wehs ofthe spider they 
will spin (or weave) ; the (one) eaiing of their eggs shall die, and the 
crushed (egg) shall hatch out a viper. The figure of the serpent is sub- 
stantially the same as in chap. xiv. 29. (Compare Deut. xxxii. 33). The 
precise varieties intended are of little exegetical impoi-tance. The modem 
writers generally foUow Bochart in explaining ''JVPV to mean the basilisk, a 
serpent small in size but of a deadly venom. For the use of the verb iu 
such connections, see above, chap. xxxiv. 16. The figure of the spider's 
web is added to express the idea both of hurtfulness and futility. (See 
Job viii. 14.)— n>1t for n>1t (like^ r\h for r\f>^ Zech. v. 4) is the passive 
participle of "l-1t to press, appHed in chap. i. 4 to the curative compression 
of a wound. That ifc does not here denote incubation, as explained by 
Aquila (^aXf&iv), Jerome {confotum), and Jarchi, may be inferred from Job 
xxxis. 15, where the same yerb is applied to the crushing of the eggs of 
the ostrich by the foot. — ^Luther, Lowth, J. D. Michaelis, and G-esenius 
make n>VTn a nominative absolute, " if one is crusKfed there ereeps out a 
viper." Maurer and the later writers construe it difectly with the verb, as 
in the EngHsh Bible. — To the objection that the viper is viviparous, 
Vitringa answers, that the Prophet intentionally uses a mixed metaphor j 
Gesenius, that we cannot look for accurate details of natural history ia 
such a vcriter. Neither seems to have observed that the exact correspond- 
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ence of the Hebrew word to viper is extremely problematical, althotigli 
Gesenius liimself defines it in his Lexicon " viper, adder, any poisonous 
serpent,'' and J. D. Michaelis accordingly translates it by tbe general term 
sclilange. Tbe samo writer looks upon tbe whole verse as peculiarly appro- 
priate to' the character and condition of the Jews, immediately before their 
destruction by the Romans- 

6. Their tvebs shall not hecome (or he for) clothing, and tJiey shall not 
cover themselves with their works ; their works are works of mischief (or 
miQioity), and the doing cf violence is in their hands. The first clanse does 
not seem to form a part of "what the writer meant at fi.rst to say, but is a 
kind of afterfchought, by which he gives a new turn to the sentenee, and 
expresses an additional idea "without a change of metaphor. Having intro- 
duced the spider's web, in connection with the serpenfs egg, as an emblem 
of malignanfc and treacherous designs, he here repeats the first but for 
another purpose, namely, to suggest the idea of futility and worfchlessness. 
This application may have been suggested by the frequent reference to 
webs and weaving as conducive to the comfort and emolument of men j 
but spiders' webs ean answer no such purpose. The idea thafc it is not fit 
or cannot be applied to this end, although not exclusively expressed, is 
really included in the general declaration that they shall not be so tised. — 
Gesenius and Ewald make the second verb indefinite, they shall not [i. e. 
no one shall) employ them for this purpose. But the sentence is more 
pointed if we understand it as including a specific menace that the authors 
of these devices shall derive no advantage from them. WorJcs in the first 
clause simply means what they have made ; but in the second, where the 
mefcaphor is _ dropped, this version wotdd be inadmissible. The common 
version of ^J?£i {act), and Lowfch's emendation of it {deed), are both defective 
in not suggesting the idea of continued and habitual praetice. 

7. Theirfeet to evil vnll run, and they will hasten to shed innocent hlood ; 
their thoughts are thoughts of mischief (or iniquity) ; wasting and ruin are in 
their ^yaths. The first clause expresses not a mere disposition, but an eager 
prochvity to wrong. The word translated fhoughts, has here and elsewhere 
the specific sense of purposes, contrivances, devices, which last Lowth 
employs as an equivalent. Luther gives ])}$ here as well as in the foregoing 
verse the sense of trouble (Muhe), in referenee no doubt to the oppressors 
themselves. Li like manner J. I). Michaelis explains ruin in their paths as 
meaning that it awaits themselves ; but most interpreters take both expres- 
sions in an active sense, as meaning what they do to others, not what they 
esperience themselves. Their paths are then the paths in which their feefc 
run to evil and make haste to shed innocent blood. — The two nouns com- 
bined in the iast clause strictly denote desolation and crushing, i.e. utter 
ruin. Bestruction and calamity (Lowfch) are as much too vague as destruc- 
tion and ivounds (J. D. Michaelis), or force and ruins (Ewald), are too 
specific. Knobel supposes the idea to be that of a country wasted by 
invading enemies. (See chap. i. 4.) With this verse compare Prov. i. 16, 
and the evil way, of chap. Iv. 7 above. Blnobel of course applies it to the 
quarrelsome exiles, and gravely adds that nothing more ean be determined 
with respect to them than this, that they sometimes did not hesitate to rob 
and murder ! The reference which he adds to this extraordinary statement 
are chaps. Ivii. 20, 1. 11, and vers. 3 and 15 of this chapter. 

8. The way of peace they have not knoivn, andthere is no justice in their 
patJis ; tJieir courses tJiey have rendered crooked for ihem ; every one walking 
in tJiem knows not peace. J, D.,Michaelis and TJmbreit go to opposite 
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extremes in tlieir interpretation of tlie first clause. TKe former makes the 
way of peace denote the ■way to happiaess ; the latter understands the 
clanse to mean that they refuse all overtures of reconciliation. The obvious 
and simple meaning is, that their lives are not paeific but contentious. 
3n order to vary the expression, Lowth translates Drpiyo? in their tracJcs, 
which is retained by Henderson. With still more exact adherence to the 
primary meaning of the verb, they might have written in their ruts. K^pJ^ 
is t-vsdce used in the book of Proverbs as the opposite of upright or sincere. 
(Prov. X. 9, xxviii. 18.) Hitzig gives the verb the specific sense of choosing 
crooked paths, which is not so simple or exact as the eommon English 
Yersion (they have mcule thein croolxed paths). 1^3 is a neuter or indefinite 
expression. There is no need therefore of reading either Dni^nJ with a 
single manuscript, or Dl -with. the ancient versions, between which. emenda- 
tions Lowth appears to hesitate. Knobers inference from this verse, that 
some of the less corrupted Jews were led astray by wicked leaders, is as 
groundless as Yitringa's specifie application of the passage to the excesses of 
victorious parties in religious controversy, not without evident allusion to 
the ecclesiastical disputes of the Eeformed Datch Church, to which he 
very naturally, but by no means very reasonably, yields an extravagantly 
disproportioned space, in determining the scope of this prophetic vision. 
The erroneous principle involved in botli interpretations is refuted by the 
compreh.ensive sense which the apostle puts upon the words in the passage 
wliicli has been already cited. (Eom. iii. 15-17.) 

9. Tlierefore is judyment far from us, and righteousness will not overtaJce 
us ; we waitfor light and lehold darJcness ; for splendours, [and) in ohscu- 
rities ue loalh. The future form of all the verbs in this verse intimates 
that they expect this state of things to continue. Knobel explains judgment 
as meaning the practical decision between them and their enemies, which 
God would make when he delivered them. Why, then, may not the 
parallel expression, righteousness, be applied in the same way, without 
losing its original and proper sense in that of sahation? According to 
Hendewerk, it here denotes the righteous compensation which the Jews 
were to reeeive for their excessive sufferings. (See above, on chap. xl. 2.) 
J. D. Michaelis explains the expression overtalce strictly, as denoting that 
they fled from it. (Compare chap. xxxv. 10, and li. 11.) Yitringa applies 
this verse to the threatened extinetion of religion in his own day ; Knobel 
to the delay in the deliverance from Babylon, oecasioned by Cyras's attack 
on Croesus ! 

10. JFe grope liTce the hlind for the wall, liJce the eyeless we grope; we 
stumhle at noonday as in twilight, in thicJc darJcness liJce tJie dead. Lowth. 
is so offended witli the " poverty and inelegance " of repeating riK^CJ^Ji, whicli 
he tliinks " extremely unworthy of the Prophet, and unlike his manner," 
that he reads in the second place with Houbigant, HiJti^J, we loander, can- 
didly adding that the mistake, although very easy and ohvious, " is of long 
standing, being prior to all the ancient versions." Whatever else may be 
said of "this ingenious correction," it cannotbe described as of long stand- 
ing ; for no writer since Lowth appears to have adopted it. To an unso- 
phisticated taste the repetition is a beauty, when used sparingly and in the 
proper place. The phrase D*JI5!^N| has been variously rendered. Jerome, 
Luther, J. D. Michaelis, and Eiickert, make the noun mean darkness or 
dark places {in caliginosis) ; the Targum, Saadias, Kimchi, and Grotius, 
in tlie tomb; which sense the elder Kimchi derives from DK^N, to be desolate. 
Lowth, Koppe, Doderlein, and Bauer, in the midst of fatness, abundance. 
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or fertility; Gesenius, Hitzig, Mam-er, and Hendewerk, in fat or ferfcile 
fields • Aben Ezra, Rosenmiiller, Ewald, and Umbreit, in tlie midst of the 
fat or'healthy, -with ox without allusion to the prosperous heathen among 
whom they were scattered, or by whom they were oppressed. Knobel has 
ffone back to the meaaiDg darkness, as best suited to the context, and 
easily deducible from the sense of fatness, just as we speak of gross or 
thick darkness. Vitringa dissents from the appKcation of this verse by 
Cocceius to the deposition of Ferdinand king of Bohemia, and the election 
of Frederick the Count Palatine ! With this verse compare Deut. xxviii. 
29, and Zeph. i. 17. 

11. TFe growl liJce tlie lears, all of us, and lilce the ioves we moan {we) 
moan; we wait for justice and there is none, for sahation {and) it isfa/r from 
tis. The Latin poets also speak of the voice of bears and doves as a geraitus 
or groaning. (See above, chap. xxxviii. 14, and Ezek. vii. 16.) Umbreit 
supposes the two here to represent the extremes of violent and gentle grief. 
The same effect which is produced in the first clause, by the use of the 
phrase all of iis, is produced in the other by the idiomatic repetition of the 
verb. Here, as in ver. 9, we may understand by judgment or justice that 
which God does by his providential dispensations both to his people and 
his enemies. 

12. For our transgressions are multiplied hefore tJiee, and otir sins testify 
agaimt us; for our transgressions are toitJi us, and our iniquities — we hnow 
tJiem. The Prophet here begins a general confession in the name of G-od's 
people. For the form of expression, compare Ps. li. 5. The construction 
of the verb nn^JJ -with a plural noun is explained by Tremellius and Vitringa 
as implying an ellipsis {quodqiie). Coceeius in like manner supplies id 
ipsum. The modem grammarians, who in general are averse to the gra- 
tuitous assumption of ellipses, seem disposed to regard it as an idiomatic 
licence of eonstruction. Lowth translates -IJnN, cleave fast unto us ; but 
interpreters generally prefer the sense expressed in the English Version 
(they are with us, i. e. in our sight or present to our memory). 

13. To transgress and lie against JehovaJi, and to turn hach from heMnd 
our God, to speaJc oppression and departure, to conceive and litter from the 
heart words offalsehood. The specifieations of the general charge are now 
•expressed by an unusual succession of infinitives, not as Hitzig says because 

*the persons were aheady known (which would require the adoption of the 
same form in a multitude of places where it is not found at present), but 
because the writer wished to concentrate and oondense his accusation. 
This rhetorical effect is materially injured by the substitution of the finite 
yerb. Although by no means equal in eonciseness to the Hebrew, our 
infinitive may be employed as the most exact translation. Gesenius makes 
^IDJ a future form, but Maurer an infinilive firom JM. Departure means 
departure fi-om the right comrse or the law (Deut. xix. 16), i. e. transgres- 
sion or iniquity. Knobel appKes the term specifically to idolatry, and under- 
stands P^ as implying that the exiles in Babylon oppressed each other ! 

14. And judgment is thrust (or driven) hacJc, and righteousness afa/r off 
sfands; for trttfh hasfallen in the street, and u^rigJitness cannot enter. The 
description is now continued in the ordinary form by the finite verb. — The 
word translated 'street properly means an open place or square, especially 
the space about the gate of an oriental town where courts were held and 
other pubKc business transacted. (See Job xxix. 7, Neh. viii. 1.) The 
present form, which seems to be required by our idiom, is much less expres- 
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sive tiLan the preterite and futures of tlie original. Those interpreters 
who commoply apply whatever is said of tyranny to the oppression of the 
Jews in exile are compelled in this case, where the sin is charged updn the 
Jews themselves, to resort to the imaginary fact of gross misgovernment 
among the exiles, for the purpose of avoiding the conclusion that the passage 
has respect to a condition of society like that described in the first chapter. 

15. Then truth was missed {i. e. found wanting), and whoso departed 
from evil made himself a prey (or was plundered). Then Jehovah saw and it 
was evil in his eyes that there was no judgment (or practical justice). The 
Yav conversi^e in both clauses indieates a sequence of events, and may be 
best expressed by tlim in English. The passive participle is here used 
with the substantive verb, as the active is in ver. 2, to denote anterior 
habitual action. Hitzig understands the first clause to mean that honesty 
{i. e. the honest people) was betrayed, in direct opposition to the usage 
both of the noun and verb in Hebrew. For the sense of "n^^, see above, 
on chap. xxxiv. 16, xl. 26. Lowth's version, xdterly lost, is substantially 
correct, though perhaps too strong. Jarchi, Cocceius, and J. I). Michaelis 

understand ??.1P1^P as meaning was accounted mad, which is also given iii 
the margin of the English Bible, but has no foundation either in etymology 
or usage. It is now commonly agreed that this^verbal form is near akin 
to the noun P?^, spoil or plunder, and has here the same sense as in 
Ps. Ixxvi. 6. This explauation is sustained by the authority of the 
Targum and Jerome. Kimchi understands it to describe the godly man 
as snatched away, perhaps in allusion to chap. Ivii. 1. . Ewald derives 
from what he thinks the true sense of the root the meahihg, he became 
rare (ivurde selten). 

16. And he saw that there was no man, and he stood aghast that there was 
no one interposing ; and Ms own wrm savedfor him, andhis own righteousness, 
it upheld him. The repetition of the words and he saiv connects this verse 
in the closest manner with the one before it.. Kosenmiiller, Umbreit, and 
others, follow Jarchi in supposing ^**? to be emphatic and to signify a 
man of the right sort, a man equal to the occasion. ; .This explahation 
derives some colour from the analogy of Jer. v. 1 ; but even there, ahd 
still more here, the strength of the expressidn is increased rather than 
diminished by taking this phrase in the simple sense pf nqbpdy. What wa» 
wanting was not merely a quahfied ma,n, but any man whatevei:, to niaintain 
the cause of Israel and Jehovah. A like absolute expression is employed 
in 2 Kings xiv. 26, where it is.said that Jehoyah saw the affliption of Israel, 
that it was very bitter, and that there.was no helperfor Israel, not mefely 
no sufficient one, but none at all. The desperate nature of the case is then 
described in terms still strongerj . aijd pnly apphcable tp Jehoyah by the 
boldest figure. The common yersion {wqndered), though substantially cor- 
rect, is too weak to express the fuU forceof the Hebrew word, which strictly 
means to be desolate, and is used in referehce to persons for the purpose of 
expressing an extreme degree of horror and astonishment. (See Ps, cxliii. 4, 
and compare the collpquial use of desole in French.) As appliied to' God, 
the term niay be considered simply anthropopathic,. or as intended to imply 
a certain sympathetic union 'with hunianity, arising frpni the ihode in whicb 
this great intervention was to be accomplished.-r-J^^I?^ stdctly deriPtes caus- 
ing to meet pr come together, bringing into contact. Hence it is' applied to 
intercessory prayer, and this sense is expressed here bytte Chaldee para- 
phrase. But the context, etymology, and usage, all combine to recommen3 
the wider sense of intervention, interposition, both in word and dee^. (See 
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.above on cliap. liii. 12.) This seiase is weUexpfessed by Lowtli {therewas 
none to inierpose), escept that lie gratuitously substitutes the infinite for 
the active participle, which is more expressive, as suggesting that the danger 
was imminent and unavoidable without the aid of sonie dne actually inter- 
posinc to avert it. ' The fuU force of the last clause can be giveh in English 
onlv by the use of the emphatic form his dion, whieh is implied, but cannot 
be distinctly expressed in the original except by a periphfasis.* To do any- 
thin« with one's own hand or arm, is an expressioh frequently used else- 
-where to denote entire independence of all foreign aid; . (See Judges vii, 2; 
iSam'. iv. 9, xxv. 26; Ps. xliv. 4, xcviii. 1.)— The meaning of this elause 
has been much obscured by making 1/ the object of the yefb. The obvious 
incongruity of representing God as saving or delivefing 'himself has led to 
different evasions. Some interpreters attenuate the~ meaning of the verb 
from srtt;^ to /teifp,-which is the favourite eipedient of the modem wfiters; 
while the older ones content themselves with maldng it intrausitive and 
absolute, hrouglit salvation (English Tersion), wrought salvation (Lowth). 
The only simple and exaet translation is, his arm savedfor him, leavihg 
the objeet to be gathered from the context, namely, Israel or his people. 
The i? means nothihg mbre than that his own arm did it^br hivi, without 
reHance upon any other. . This same idea is expressied in the last wbfds df 
the verse, vrheT& his rightemisness sustained him mieans that he' relied of 
depended upon it excliisively. By f ightedusness in this case we are' not tp 
understand a simple conscioushess of doing right, nor the possessidn bf a 
rigbteous cause, nor a right to do what he did, all whieh are modificatidhb 
of the same essential meaning, nor a zealous love of justice, which Yitringa 
dedaces from the use of the word fury (i.e. ardent zeal).in the parallel pas- 
sage, chap. Ixiii. 5. It is far more satisfactory to give the word its strict ahd 
proper sense, as denoting an attribufe 6f God,'here joined with his powerVi;d 
shew tbat what are commdhly distinguished as his mof al or his hatural 
perfectiohs afe alike pledged to.this greatwork, and constitnte his onlyreli- 
ance for its execution.-^The extraordin^iry charactef of this description, and 
the very violenee which it seems to offer to ouf of dinafy notions of the divinfe 
nature, unayoidably prepare the mihd for somethihg higher than the restofai- 
tion of the Jews from eiile, of the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans. 
The embarrassment occasioned by this passage to the champions of the 
Babylonian theory may be inferred frpm their complex and uunatural hypp- 
thesis, that because the riiagistrates ahd elders Pf the captivity did not repress 
and punish the offences just described, God would himself do it, not by 
continuing the exile as a punishment, but by destroying Babylon, and with 
it the ungodly Jews, while the bettef portion should isscape iahd be restofed 
to theh own country ! It is a strange and peculiar idea of Ewald's, that 
the Prophet here reprdaches Israel that no Messiah had arisen from amohg 
themselves according to the ancieht prohiise, so that Gpd had as it wef e 
been uhder the necessity df raising up.a foreigii instrument for their delivef- 
ance, namely, Cyrus. If allthihgs else were as inuch ui favdur df this wild 
luvention as they are against it, a sufficient fefutatibn ■would be still afforded 
by the obvious unsuitablehess of the language' to express the alleged mean- 
ing. A reluctant use of foreigh agents by Jehovah might be described as 
anything ratherthan his own afm doing the work for Hm. If arm means 
power, it was no more exerted in the one case than itWduld have been 
■exeited ih the othef ; if it meahs instrumentality, the dne employed was not 
^ %uly or emphatically his" own arm as itwould have been if raised up 
from am.ong his own people. 
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17. And 7te clathed himself witli rigJiteousness as a coat qf mail and a 
helmet of salvation on his head, and he clothed himself toith garments of 
vengeance (for) dothing, and put on, as the cloah (o?' tunic), jealousy. Here 
again the verse is closely coniiected witli the one before it by the repeti- 
tion of nj^ny. Its relation to the other yerse is not, however, that of an 
explanation, as implied in Hendewerk's translation of the particle hjfor. 
The writer simply carries out in detail his general declaration that Jehovah 
undertook the canse of Israel himself, imder figures borrowed from the usages 
of war. The older writers have in vain perplexed themselves with efibrts 
to determine why righteousness is called a breastplate, or salvation a helmet, 
and to reconcile the variations in Paul's copies of this pieture (Eph. vi. 4-17, 
1 Thess. V. 8) with the original. The true principle of exegesis in such 
cases is the one laid down by Clericus, who may speak with authority 
whenever the question in dispate is a question not of doctrine or experience, 
but of taste. Justice, says this accompHshed rhetorician, might just as well 
have been a sword, salvation a shield, vengeance a javelin or spear, and 
zeal or jealousy a torch with which to fire the hostile camp. Batio hahenda 
est scopi, non singularum vocum. The correctness of this principle is 
clear from the general analogy of figurative language, and fi:om the endless 
licence of invention which would follow from the adoption of the other 
method, so that in aiming at precision and fuhiess we should unavoidably 
involve the sense of Scripture in incurable uncertainty. That the figures 
in this case were intended to convey the general idea of martial equipment, 
may be gathered from a fact which even Yitringa has observed, that there 
is no reference whatever to offensive weapons, an omission whoUy unac- 
countable upon his own hypothesis. There is no ground for fiosenmiiller's 
explanation of niJ^V as denoting the desire of vengeance, unless this be a 
periphrasis for retributive or vindicatory justice. EquaUy groundless is the 
explanation of njJ-ltJ'*. by G-esenius and the later writers in the sense of vic- 
tory. However appropriate and striking this idea may be in so martial a 
description, it is not the one expressed by the writer, who looks far beyond 
mere victory to the salvation of God's people as the great end to be answered 
by it. There is much more plausibUity in Knobers suggestion, that the 
first two nouns have reference to Israel, and the last two to his enemies; 
the same catastrophe which was to secure justice and salvation to the former, 
would bring the zeal and vengeance of Jehovah on the latter. This dis- 
tinction is no doubt correct so far as the terms veugeance and salvation are 
concerned ; but it cannot be so well sustained as to the others, since nj^^V 
signifies the righteousness of God, as the cause of the catastrophe in ques- 
tion, and ^^}\? not merely his zeal against his enemies, but his jealous 
regard for his own honour and the welfare of his people. (See the usage 
of this word fuUystated in vol. i. p. 206). The particular expressions of 
the verse need Httle explanation. The first piece of axmour specified is 
not the breast-plate, as the older writers generally render it, perhaps in 
reference to Eph. vi. 14, but the habergeon or coat of mail. The first and 
third terms denote parts of armour properly so called, the second and fourtb 
the dress as distinguished from the armour. The ?*V^ js either the tunic 
or the military cloak, offcen mentioned in the classics as being of a purple 
colour. The same noun is construed with the same verb in 1 Sam. xxviii. 14. 
The meaning of the whole verse is, that God equipped himself for battle, 
and arrayed his power, justice, and distinguishing attachment to his peoplei 
against their persecutors and oppressors. — Jubb proposes to omit flK^a^Jil 
as superfluous, inelegant, and probably a gloss from the margin. But eveB 
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Lowth, although he quotes the proposition, leaves the text tmehanged, and 
Henderson is betrayed into the opposite extreme of pronouncing the word 
" singularly beautiful." 

18. According to (their) deeds, accordingly will he repay, wrath to Ms 
enemies, (their) desert to his foes, to the isles (their) desert will he repay. 
The essential meaning of tbis verse is evident and undisputed : but the 
form of expression ia the first clause is singular, if not anomalous. Some 
of the latest writers, such as Maurer, Henderson, and Umbreit, get rid of 
the difficulty simply by denying its existence, which is easy enough after 
every method of solution has been suggested by preceding writers. That 
there is a grammatical dif&culty in the clause is evident not only from the 
paraphrastic fonns adopted by the ancient versions, but also from the at- 
tention given to the question by such scholars as De Dieu, Cocceius, and 
Gresenius, Ewald, it is true, passes it by in silence, as he usually does 
when he has nothing to suggest but what ha.s been aheady said by his 
predecessors. Another proof of the existence of a difficulty is, that even 
those who deny it parap^-ase the text instead of rigidly translating it, and 
thus go safely round the hard place rather than triumphantly through it, 
The difficulty is not exegetical, but purely grammatical, arising from the 
unexampled use of the preposition ^V. without an object : According to their 
deeds — according to — will he repay. Cocceius and Yifcringa give to ^V. its 
original value as a noun, which very rarely occurs elsewhere (Hosea xi. 7, 
vii. 16), and understand it here to mean the height or highest degree : 
'' According to the height of their deserts, aceording to the height, will I 
repay." Lowth, after quoting Yitringa's opinion, that Cocceius and him- 
self had together made out the true sense, adds with some humour, " I do 
not expect that any third person will ever be of that opioion." He little 
imagined that his own would never even be seeonded. His propositiou is 

to read pVJ^ for 7^? in either case, on the authority of the Ghaldee para- 
phrase of this place compared with that of chap. xxxv. 4, and Prov. xxii. 24, 
in all whieh eases the Chaldee has *10 corresponding to the Hebrew ?J??, 
lord or master. The text thus amended Lowth translates, He is mighty io 
recompense, he that is mighty to recompense xcill requite, of which Henderson 
observes that it is drawHng and paraphrastical at best, and incorrectly 
rendered; as it ought to have been, ^e is the Eetributor, the Betributor 
ivill reguite. But even granting Lowth the right to fix the meaning of a 
text manufactured by himself, it is evident that such an emendation must 
be critically worthless. De Dieu and Rosenmiiller explain pV. when used 
m the sense of propter as equivalent to a noun meaning cause or reason ; 
as if he had said, " on account of their deeds on (that) account, will I 
repay." But besides the artificial character of this solution, it overlooks 
the fact that although bV. by itself might simply indicate the cause or ground, 
the 3 prefixed denotes proportion, as in other cases where it follows verbs 
of recompence. {Kg. Ps. xviii. 21, Ixii. 13, Jer. 1. 39.) The latest 
wnters seem to have come back to th& simple and obvious supposition of 
the oldest writers, such as Jerome and the Rabbins, that it is a case of 
anomalous ellipsis, the objecfc of the preposition being not expressed, but 
uientally repeated from the foregoing clause : According to their deeds, ac- 
cording to them, he will repay. In the mere repetition there is nothing 
smgulaj, but rather something characteristic of the Prophet. (See above, 
chap. lii. 6.) Maurer and several later writers choose, however, to regard 
it not as a mere repetition of the same words in the same sense, but as an 
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instance of the idiomatic use of ?— ?, as equiTalent to our as — so. The- 
sehse will then be, " as accordihg to their deeds, so aecording to (their 
deeds) will he repay." But this construction would create a difficulty, 
even if these writers were correct in denying its existence there ak*eady, 
All that need he added is, that the Enghsh Version happily approaches tO' 
a perfect reproduction of the Hehrew expression by employing the cognate 
terms accordivg and accordingly, which has the advantage of retaining; 
essentially the same term, and yet varying it so as to avoid a grammatical- 
anomaly by which it might have been rendered imintelligibley^^-l^l, ac- 
cording to the modern lesicographers, is no£ directly recomjjense, hTxiconduct;' 
either good or had, and as such worthy of reward or punishment. For 
Hengstenberg's peculiar explanation of the verb and its derivativcsj see his 
Gommentary on the Psalms, i. p. 147, and vol. i. p. 114. The feminine 
plural here used in the first clause, corresponds to the singuhir in 2 Sam. 
xix. 37. — The last clause, relating to the islands, J. D. Michaelisi in his 
usual ostentatious manner, declares himseK incompetent to understand, 
and, as he says himself of Kennicott elsewhere, seems disposed to wondeir 
that anybody else should be so bold as to understand it better than himself. 
On the whole he is inclined to regard it as a promise that the true rehgion 
should be spread throughout Euj^ope. The modern writers who restrict 
the passage to the Babylonian exile, are again embaiTassed by the writer's 
losing sight of the wicked Jews whom he had been describing, and as 
J. D. MichaeHs says, threatening to visit their offences on the Gentiles. 
Knobel easily gets over this obstruction by observing that, although the 
wicked Jews were to be implicated in the ruin of the Babjloniahs, yet 
as these were the dhect object of attack to Cyrus, they alone are men- 
tioned. How far this will make it appear natural to say, " because ye 
are wicked, I will punish the Gentiles," let the reader judge. There is 
also something very artificial in Henderson's distinction between the 
enemies and adversaries of this verse, as meaning the wicked Jews de- 
stroyed or scattered by tbe Romans, and the isles, as meaning the Romans 
themselves, who were to be overtbrown by the barbarians. The objec- 
tion to such exegetical refinements is not that they are in themselves 
absurd or incredible, but simply that a thousand others niight be in- 
vented not an atom more so. The only satisfactory solutioh is the one 
afforded by the hypothesis that the salvation here intehded is'salvation 
in the highest sense from sin and all its consequences, and that by Israel 
and the isles (or G-entiles) we are to understand the church or people of 
God, and the world considered as its enemies' and his. 

19. And they shall fear from tlie west the name of tTehovah, and from the 
rising ofihe sunhis glory ; for it shall come lihe a straitened stream, the 
spirit of Jehovah raising a haiiner in it. Luther and Ewald mark the 
dependence of this verse upon the one before it by translating the 1 so that; 
but there seems to be no sufficient reason for departing from the simplicity 
of the original construction. The name and glory of Jehovah are herenot 
only parallels but synonymes, as we learn from other places where the two 
terms are jointly or severally used to signify the manifested excellence or 
glorious presence of Jehovah. (See above, chaps. xxx. 27, xxxv. 2, xl. 5, 
xlii. 11.) As in these and other places (e.g.-chsL-p. viii. 9, xviii. 3, 
xxxiii. 13), the remotest nations or ends of the earth, here represented by 
the east and west (chaps. xliii. 5, xlv. 6), are said to see his name br glory, 
Knobel accordingly translates the &rst Yerh ihey shall see. But althbtigh 
this affords a good sense and is justified by usage, it effects no such im-; 
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provemenfc in tlie meaining of the passage as "wotild compensate fortlie 
violation of tho, Masoretic pointing, confirmed by the authority of aR the 
ancient Tersions. Lefc it also be observed that the seeing is imphed or pre- 
supposed in the fearing, and that the mention of this last effeefc agrees best 
with the meaning pf the last clause,:which on any exegetical hypothesis 
suwoests the thoughts of conflicfc and coercion. Gesenius grafcuitously 
changes /7'07?j to m, as if the apparent necessity of thafc sense in a few 
doubtful cases could justify its subslitution for the proper one in cases like 
the present,- where it not only yields an intelligible sense but suggests an idea 
■which must otherwise be lost, viz., that of convergence firom these distant 
points as to a common centre. There isthe same objection to the sense 
which Lowth and Henderson attachto IP, viz. thai ofhelonging io {theyfrom 
thewestjthose of the west), hesldes the dubious grammatical. correctness of 
regarding as the subject pf the verb whatappears to bedependent on it asa 
quahfying phrase. There is something pleasing, if no more, in the sug- 
gestioa of Vitringa, that the usual order of the east and west (chap. xliii. 5, 
Mal.i. 11) is here reversed, as if to intimate that the diffusion of the truth 
shall one day take a new dheetion, an idea which Henderson applies speci- 
cally to thoi Christian missions of Great Britain and Ameiica, not only to 
new countries but to Asia, the cradle of the gospel, of the law, and of the 
human race. The last clause of this verse has been a famous subject of 
dispute among interpreters, who differ more or less in reference to every 
word, as. well as totitie general meaning of the whole. The least important 
question hasrespect to the :''? at the beginning of the clause; for whether 
this be rendered when or for, the sense remains essentially the same, . 
because the oneimplies the other. The only weighty reasons fbr preferring: 
the latter, are first.its.natural priority as being the nsual and;proper sense, 
and then the simplicity of structure which results from it as being more 
accordant with the genius and usage of the language. As to the next 
word (^^J) the. only question is in relation to its subject or nominative, 
some connecting it with name or glory in the other clause, some with 
Jehovah,, some with "l^ considered as a noun. Of those who thus explain 
*1V*) some suppose it to mean anguish or distress as in chap. Ixiii. 8, others 
an enemy as in ver. 18 above. Or those who consider it an adjective, one 
understands it to mean hostile, but the great majority narrow or compressed. 
The questions as to n-TJ are whether it means.breath or spirit, and whether 
ifc is a poetical description of the wind, or a personal designation of the 
Holy Ghost. The only doubt in reference to nin*. is whether it is 
idiomatically used to qualify the word before it (as a sfcrong wind), or 
employed more stricfcly as a divine name. But the greafc theme pf contro- 
versyis in the next word nppli, Vhich some derive from D-13, and soine firom 
^P? ; some regard as a participle and otbers as a preterite ; some understand 
as meaning to set up a banner and others to pjut to flight, to drive along, 
or scatter. Lastly 12 is by some construed directly with the verb as its, 
object (drive it, scatter it, &c.), while by others it is separately understood 
as meaning either m it or against it. From the combination of these 
various senses have resulted several distinct interpretations of the whole 
clausej two pf ■which deserve to be paTticularly mentioned, as.the two. 
betweeu which most writers have been and are still divided, The first of 
these is the interpretation found, as to its essence, in several of the ancient 
versions, and especially the Vulgate, citmvenent qiiasi jiuvius violentus qnem 
Spiiitus Domini cogit. This is substantially retained by Luther and by 
Lowth (when he shall come like a river straitened in his course, ■which a 
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strong wind driveth along). It is also given by most of the recent German 

writers, ■with trivial variations, Gesenius reading wlien, Ewald /or, and the 

like. Aecording to this view of the matter, Hin* n-H is either a Hebrew 

idiom for a strong wind, or a poetical description of the wind in general as 

the breath of God. The former explanation, although Lowth preiers it, is 

sesthetically far below the other, which the later writers cqnmpnly adopt. 

It will also be observed that this interpretation makes nppb the cansative 

of D-1J, to fly, and takes l^ as an adjeetive, and in its primary etymological 

sense of narrow compressed (Num. xxii. 26), the idea being that of a 

stream confined in a narrow channel and flowing violently through it. The 

other principal interpretation of the clause gives ^? the sense of when, "^ 

that of enemy, construes the latter with the verb to come, derives '"IpP? 

from DJ, a banner, and explains the whole to mean that whenthe enemy shall 

come in like a fl,ood, ilie Spirit of the Lard shall lift up a standard ayainst 

him. This is the version of the Enghsh and Dutch Bibles, of Yitringa, 

Alting, Henderson, and others. Between these two main interpretations 

there are others too numerous to be recited, which agree essentially with 

one but in some minor points coineide with the other or dissent from both. 

Thus Jarchi gives to nppll the sense of consuming, which he thinks it has 

in chap. x. 18, and J. D. Michaehs that of drying up, which he founds 

upon an Arabic analogy. Aben Ezra and Hitzig, though they construe "^^ 

with the preceding verb, make it a substantive signifying pressure or distress. 

Maurer agrees with the second exposition of the clause in all points, except 

that he explains nppli in the sense of dispeUing, and apphes it to the stream 

itself. The objections to the first (and now prevailing) exposition, as stated 

by Rosenmiiller and Maurer, are, its needless violation of the Masoretic 

accents, which forbid the intimate conjunction of "ip^ and l^ ^-s a noun and 

adjective ; the incongruity of likening Jehovah to a river which his own 

breath drives along : and the improbabiUty that "l^ is here used in a diffe- 

rent sense from that which all attach to the plural in ver. 18. To this may 

be added the unnatural image of a stream rendered rapid by the wind, and 

(against Maurer'sown interpretation) the gratuitous assumption that the 

Polel of D-IJ is used in this one place, and as a causative, when that idea is 

expressed so often elsewhere by the Hiphil of the same verb. On the other 

hand, Gesenius himself derives D?. from a root Dp3, to raise, which might 

therefore be poetically used without the noun to express the whole idea ; or 

the form before us might without absurdity be looked upon as an amalgam 

of the words D3 NB^J, which are oombined in chaps. v. 26, xiii. 2, &c. 

(Compare the compoimd forms nDpn and D*ND?n, as explained by Heng- 

stenberg in his Commentary on the Psalms, vol. i. p. 218.) The common 

version of this vexed clause, therefore, is entirely defensible, and clearly 

preferable to the one which has so nearly superseded it, Considering, 

however, the objections to which both are open, it may be possible to come 

still nearer to the true sense by combining what is least objectionable in the 

other expositions ; and in this view, no interpreter perhaps has been more suc- 

cessful than Cocceius, who translates the clause, qiiia veniet tanguamfluvius 

hostis in guo Spiritus Domini signum prcefert. Besides giving every word 

its strictest or most probable interpretation, this ingenious version, as if by 

anticipation, shuns the last objection to Vitringa's, namely, that of Knobel, 

that the context does not lead us to expect an allusion to the coming of 

God's enemies against him, but rather to his coming against them, as the 

preceding clause declares that all the ends of the earth shall fear his name 

and his glory. The objeetion of Vitringa, that the instruments of the divine 
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purpose would not here be called an enemy, is withoiit weight ; sinee enemy 
is a relative expression, and Jehovali is continually represented as sustain- 
inc this relation to the mcked world. Another merit of Cocceius's inter- 
pretation is that instead of giving 11 the rare and doubtful sense of aijahist 
him or the still more doubtful of&ce of a niere connective of the verb and 
object, he explains it strictly as denoting in it, and at the same time intro- 
duces a new and striking image, that of the triumphant flag or signal ereeted 
in the stream itself and floating on its waves as it approaches. — On the 
■whole, then, the meaning of the verse appears to be, that the ends of the 
earth shall see and fear the name and gloiy of Jehovah ; because when he 
approaches as their enemy, it will be like an overflowing stream-(chaps. 
yiii. 7, 8, xxviii. 15), in which his Spirit bears aloffc the banner or"the signal 
of victory. The specific explanation of "in|3 in the Targum as denoting 
the Euphrates is a very insufficient ground for Yitringa's applieation of the 
passage to the Saracens and Tartars. 

20. Then shall come for Zion a Redeemer, andfor the converts ofapostasi/ 
in Jacob, saith Jehovah. The English then is here used to convey the fall 
force of the Vav conversive, which cannot be expressed in our idiom by the 
simple copulative and. The original construction necessarUy suggests 

the idea of succession and dependence. ^ is not the proper particle of 
motion or direction, though it often supplies its place as well as that of 
other prepositions. This arises firora the fact repeatedly stated heretofore, 
that 7 properly denotes relation in the widest sense, and is most commonly 
equivalent to . as to, loith respect to, the precise relation being leffc to be 

determined by.the context. So in this place i*TV? strictly means nothiug 
more than that the advent of the great deliverer promised has respect to 
Zion or the chosen people, without deciding what partiealar respect, whether 
local, temporal, or of another nature altogether. Hence the Septuaginfc 
version, hczsv imv, though it may be too specifie, is not contradictory to 
the original; and even PauFs translation, h. 2/al!/,.alfchough it seems com- 
pletely to reverse the sense, is not so whoUy inconsistent with it as has 
sometimes been pretended. For althougTi the Hebrew words do not mean 
from Zion, they mean that which may inchide from Zion, in its scope ; 
because it might be by going out of Zion that he was to act as her deliv^rer, 
and the apostle might intend by his translation to suggest the idea that 
Zion's redeemer was to be also the redeemer of the Gentiles. In no case, 
therefore, is there any ground for charging the apostle with perversion, or 
the Hebrew textwith corruption, as Lowfch and J. D. Michaelis do bytheir 
assimilation of it to the words of Paul. It seems to me, however, that the 
variation in the latter not only from the Hebrew but the Septuagint, together 
with the use which the apostle makes of this citation, warrant the conclusion 
that he is not there interpreting Isaiah, but employing the familiar language 
of an ancient prophecy as the vehicle of a new one. Other examples of 
this practice have occurred before, nor is there anything unworthy or unrea- 
sonable in it, when the context in both cases clearly shews the author's 
drift, as in the case before us, where it seems no less elear that Paul em- 
ploys the language to predict the future restoration of the Jews, than that 
Isaiah uses it to foretell the deliverance of God's people from their enemies 
in case of their repentance, without any reference to local, temporal, or 
national distinctions. This hypothesis in reference to Paul's quotation has 
the advantage of accounting for his change of the origiaal expression, which 
may then be, regarded as a kind of caution against that very error into 
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wJbieh interpreters have generally faUen. As to Knobers figment of Zion 
representing the captivity in Babylon, it seems to call for no additional dis- 
cussion. • (See abovej on chap. :d. 2.) The expression converts of trans- 
gression or apostasy is perfeetly. intelligible, though unusual, and perhaps 
without example ; since aceording to analogy ^e phrase would seem to mean 
those relapsing into apostasy, the impossibiUty of which sense conspires 
with the eontest to determine as the true sense that whieh every reader 
spontaneously attaehes to it. 

21. Ancl I (or as for me) — tMs{is) my covenant with tJiem, saithJeliovaJi. 
My Spirit ivMch is on thee, and my words lohich Jhave placed in thy mouth, 
shall not dejjart out of thy mouth, nor out of the mouth of thy seed, nor out of 
the mouth of thy seed^s seed, saith Jehovah, from henceforth and for ever (or 
from now and to eternity). The absolute pronoun at the beginning is not 
merely emphatic, but intended to intimate a change of person,;Crod himself 
reappearing as the speaker, There may also be aUusion to the use of the 
pronoun in the promise to Noah (G-en. ix. 9), which was ever present to the 
mind of Jewish readers as the great standing type and model of God's cove^ 
nants and promises. n''^? denotes the stipuJation whieh Jehovah con- 
descends to make in return for the repentanee and conversion impUetly 
required in the verse preceding. This view of the conneetion may serve still 
further to explain the introduction of the pronoun, as denoting «/^on- m,y 
jpart, and referring to the previous requisition of sometbing upon theirs. 
The only natural anteeedent of the pronoun them is the converls ofapostasy 
in Jacdh, to whom the promise in ver. 20 is Umited. These are then sud- 
denly addressed, or rather the discourse is turned to Israel himself as the 
■ progenitor or as the ideal representative of his descendantsi not considered 
merely as anation but as a church, and therefore includiug proselytes as 
weU as natives, Gentiles as weU as Jews, hay, beUeving Gentiles to the ex- 
clusion of the unbeUeving Jews. This idea of the Israel of God and of the 
Prophecies is too elearly stated in the Epistle to the Eomans to be misap- 
prehended or denied by any who admit the authority of the apostle. This 
interpretation is moreover not a mere ineidental appUeation of Old Testa- 
ment espressions to another subject, but a protracted and repeated exposi- 
tion of the mutual relations of the old and new economy, and of the natural 
and spuitual Israel. To this great body, eonsidered as the Israel of God, 
the promise now before us is addressed, a promise of continued spiritual 
influence exerted through the word and giving it effect. The phrasej wpon 
tliee, here as elsewhere, impUes influence from above, and has respect to the 
figure of the Spirifs deseending and abiding on the objeet. The partieular 
mention of the mouth eannot be explained as having reference merely to 
the reeeption of the word, in which ease the ear would have been more 
appropriate. The true explanation seems to be that Israel is here, as in 
many other parts of this great prophecy, regarded not merely as a reeeiver 
■ but as a dispenser of the truth ; an offiee with which, as we have seen, the 
Body is invested in connection with the Head, and in perpetual subordina- 
tion to him. Israel, as weU as the Messiah, and in due dependenee on 
him, was to be the Ught of the Gentiles, the reclaimer of apostate nations ; 
and in this high.mission and voeation was to be sustained a,nd prospered 
by the never-faiUng presence of the Holy Spirit, as the author and the 
finisher of aU revelation. (See above, chaps. xlU. 1—7, xUv. 3, xUs. 1—9, 
U. 16, Uv. 3, Ivi. 6-8, Iviii. 12. And eompare Jer. xxxi. 31 ; Joel u. 28; 
Ezek. xxxvi. 27, xxxix. 29.) 
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Having repeatedly and folly shewn that the national pre-eminence of 
Israel was not to be perpetuai, that the loss of it was the natnral conse- 
quence and righteous retribution of iniquity, and that this loss did not 
involve the destruction of the true church or spiritual Israel, the Prophet 
now proceeds to shew that to the latter the approaching change would be a 
glorious and blessed one. He accordingly deseribes it as a new and divine 
light rising upon Zion, ver. 1. He contrasts it with the darkness of sur- 
rounding nations, ver. 2. • Yet these are not excludedfrom participation in 
the light, ver. 3. The elect in every nation are the children of the church, 
and shall be gathered to her, vers. 4, 5. On one side he sees the oriental 
caravans and fiocks approaching, vers. 6, 7. On the other,- the commer- 
cial fleets of w6stem nations, vers. 8, 9. What seemed to be rejeetion is 
in fact the highest favour, ver. 10. The glory of the trne church is her 
freedom from local and national restrictions, ver. 11. None are excluded 
frona her pale but those who exclude themselves and thereby perish, ver. 12. 
Extemal nature shall contribute to her splendour, ver. 13. Her very ene- 
mies shall do her homage, ver. 14. Instead of being cast off, she is glori- 
fied for ever, ver. 15. Instead of 'being identified with one nation, she 
shall derive support from all, ver. 16. All that is changed in her condition 
shall be changed for the better, ver, 17. The evils of her former state are 
done away, ver. 18. Even some of its advantages are now superfluous', 
ver. 19. What remains shall no longer be precarious, ver. 20. The splen- 
dour of this niew dispensation is a moral and spiritual splendour, but • 
attehded by extemal safety and protection, vers. 21, 22. All this shall 
certainly aind promptly come to pass at the appointed time, yer. 22, 

Here, as elsewhere, the new dispensation is contrasted, as a whole, with 
that before it. We are not therefore to seek the fulfilment of the prophecy 
in any one period of history exclusively, nor to consider actual corruptions 
and ajfflietions as inconsistent with the splendid vision of the New Jerasalem 
presented to the Prophet, nor in its successive stages, but at one grand 
panoramic view. 

1, Arise, ie light ; for thy liglit is come, and ihe glory of Jehovah Jias 
risen upon ihee. These are the words, not of a prophetic chorus, as Yit- 
ringa imagines, but of Isaiah, speaking in the name of God to Zion or 
Jerusalem, not merely as a city, nor even as a capital, but as the centre, 
representative, and symbol of the church or chosen people. A precisely 
analogous example is afforded by the use of the name Eome in modem 
religious controversy, not to denote the city or the civil government as 
such, but the Eoman Catholic Church, with all its parts, dependencies, 
and interests. The one usage is as natural and inteliigible as the other; 
and if no one hesitates to say that Newman has apostatized to Eome,,or 
that his influence has added greatly to the strength of Eome in England, 
no^ one can justly treat it as a wresting of the Prophefs language to explain 
it in precisely the same manner. And the arguments employed to prove 
that the Israel and Jemsalem of these predictions are the nattu'al Israel 
and the literal Jerasalem, woukl equally avail to prove, in future ages, that 
the hopes and fears expressed at this day in relation to the growing or de- 
creasing power of Eome have reference to the increase of the city, or tlie 
fall of the temporal monarchy estabhshed there.— The object of address is 
here so plain that several of the ancient versions actually introduce the 
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name Jerasalem. Tlie Septuagint renders botli the verbs at tlie beginning 
by (puTiZfii), which is probably to be regarded, not as a difference of text, 
but as a mere inadvertence. Tke common version shine is defective only 
in not sliewing the affinity between the verb and noun, which is so marked 
in the original. The English risen is also less expressive, because more 
ambiguous and vague, than the Hebrew Htit, which means not to rise in 
general, but to rise above the horizon, to appear. The glory of Jehovah 
is his manifested presence, with allusion to the cloudy pillar and the 
Shechinah. Ujjon thee represents Jerusalem as exposed and subjected to 
the full blaze of th& rising light. Eosenmuller's notion that he light, 
means he cheerjul, as the eyes are elsewhere said to be enlightened (1 Sam. 
xiv. 27, 29), is inconsistent with the figure of a rising sun. The explana- 
tion of the words by others as an exhortation to come to the light, supposes 
the object of address to be a person, which is not the case. Light, and 
especially the hght imparted by the diviue presence, is a common figure 
for prosperity, both temporal and spiritual. Hitzig gravely represents it as 
certain fi-om this verse, takcn in connection with chap. Ixii. 11, that be- 
tween Ihe completion of the foregoing chapter and the beginning of this, 
Cyrus issued his deeree for the return of the captivity to Palestiue. To an 
unbiassed reader it must be evident that this is a direct continuation of the 
foregoing context, and that what follows is distinguished from what goes 
before only by the increasing prominence with which the normai and ideal 
perfection of the church is set forth, as the prophecy draws near ,to a con- 
clusion. 

2. For hehold, the darJcness sliaJl cover the earth, and a gloom the nations, 
and if/pon thee shall Jehovah rise, and his glory wpon thee shall he seen. The 
general description in the first verse is now amplified and carried out into 
detail. Of this speeification the verse before us contains only the begin- 
ning. To regard it as the whole would be to make the Prophet say the 
very opposite of what he does say. The perfection of the glory promised 
to the church is not to arise from its contrast with the darkness of the 
world around it, but from the diffasion of its light until that darkness dis- 
appears. The Prophet here reverts for a moment to the previous condition 
of the world, in order to describe with more effect the glorious changes to 
be produced. He is not therefore to be understood as saying that Zion 
shall be glorious because while the nations are in darkness she is to enjoy 
exclusive Hght, but because the light imparted to her first shall draw the 
nations to her. — ^p^^V. is essentially eq^uivalent to ^^H, but stronger and 
more poetical. — ^Lowth translates it vapour, which would be an anti-climax, 
and has no etymological exactness to recommend it. Gesenius translates 
it night, but in his Lexicon explains it as a compouhd or mixed form, 
meaning a dark' cloud. Jehovah and his glory, which are jointly said to 
rise in the preceding verse, are here divided between two parallel members, 
and the rising predicated of the first alone, Lowth's version of the last 
word, shall he conspicuous, is vastly inferior, both in vjgour and exactness, 
to the common version. Instead of vpon thee, Noyes has over thee, which 
gives a good sense in itself, but not an adequate one, besides gratuitously 
varying the translation of the particle in one short sentence. 

3. And nations shall walk in thy light, and kings in the hrightness ofthy 
rising, i. e. thy rising brightness, or the bright light whieh shall rise upon 
thee. The common version, to thy light, may seem at first sight more 
exact than the one here given, but is really less so. The Hebrew preposi- 
tion 7 does not correspond to our to as a particle of motion or direction, 
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but expresses relation in the widest and most general manner. It is often 
therefore interchanged with other particles, and to among the rest, but is 
not to be so translated here or in any other case without necessity. In this 
case it seems to mean that they shall walk with reference to the light in 
question, which in English may be best expressed by in, but not as a literal 
translation. The sense thus yielded is in some respects better than the 
other as suggesting the idea, not of mere attraction, but of general diffii- 
sion. By light we are then to understand the radiation from the luminous 
centre, and not merely the centre itself. This explanation of the verse is 
given by the best of the modem interpreters. Some of these, however, 
arbitrarily apply it to the restoration of the Jews from esile, who were to 
be aceompanied by heathen kings as their guides and protectors. As a 
prophecy this never was fulfilled. As a visionary anticipation it could 
never have been entertained by a contemporary writer, such as these inter- 
preters suppose the author of the book to be. Those who with J. D. 
Michaelis and Henderson apply this passage exclusively to the future 
restoration of the Jews, are of course cut off from all historical illustration 
of its meaning, which the first of these writers therefore properly dispenses 
with. The allegation of the other that his own position is the only one 
" that can be maintained consistently with a strict adherence to definite 
principles of interpretation," may be denied as boldly as it is affirmed. 
His charge of " a perpetual vacillancy between the literal and the spiritual, 
the Jews and the Gentiles, the past and thefature," lies only against those 
interpretations which regard the book as a succession of specific and 
detached predictions. If our hypothesis be true, that it is one indivisible 
exhibition of the church, under its two successive phases, and in its essen- 
tial relations to its Head and to the world, the objection is not only 
inconclusive but absurd. How far. it can be alleged with truth, and with- 
out bringing the Old and New Testament into coUision, that the future 
glory.of the Jewish people as a people is the great theme of these pro- 
phecies, and that the Grentiles are brought forward chiefly for the purpose 
of " gracing the triumphs" of the Jews, will be seen hereafter, if not 
evident already. In the mean time nothing has been alleged to justify the 
arbitrary supposition of a sudden leap from one subjeet to another, scarcely * 
more " satisfactory " than a "perpetual vacillancy" between the two. 

4. Lift wp thine eyes round about {i. e. in all directions) and see ; all of 
them are gatkered, tJiey come to thee, thy sons from afar shall come, and thy 
daughters at the side shall he borne. See chap. xliii. 5-7, and xlix. 18—23. 
The English Yersion seems to suppose an antithesis between pVyV2 and 
'^T^H, which last it accordingly translates at thy side, i.e. near thee. 
Lowth and Henderson suppose an allusion to the oriental practice, described 
by Chardin, of carrying young children astride upon the hip. The latest 
writers simply give to *T¥ the sense of arm, because the arm is at the side ! 
The primary sense of t^? seems to be that of carrying, with special refer- 
enee to children. Jerome understands it to mean nnrsiug, in the sense of 
giving suek, and translates the phrase before us lac sugent, which has been 
corrupted in the Vulgate text to ex latere surgent. "G-rotius needlessly 
infers that ' Jerom^ read ^5J> instead of Ti, Those who confine these 
prophecies to the Babylonish exile, understand this as describing the 
agency of heathen states and sovereigns in the restoration. But in this, as 
in the parallel passages, there is, by a strange coiucidence, no word or 
phrase implying restoration or retum, but the image evidently is that of 
enlargement and accession ; the children thus brought to'Zion being not 
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tliose whoin slie had lost, but sueli as she had never before known, ais is 
evident from chap. xlix. 21. The event predicted is therefore neither the 
former restoration of the Jews, as Henderson allegesin the other cases, nor 
■their future restoration, as he no less confidently alleges here. The two 
interpretations are both groundless and destruetive of each other. This 
perpetual insertion of ideas not expressed in the original, is quite as un- 
reasonable as Yitringa's being always haunted by his phantom of a chorus, 
which he here sees taking Zion by the hand, consoling her, &c. He is 
also of opinion that by daughters we are here to understand weak Christians 
who require peeuliar tenderness from ministers- There is more probability 
in Enobers suggestion, that the Prophefc made his picture true to nature by 
describing the sons as walMng, and the daughtors as being carried. 

5. Then shalt thou see {px fear), and brighten ttp (or overfloiv), and thj 
lieart shall throh and swell; hecause (or when) the abundance qf ihe sea shall be 
turned u^ion thee, the strength of nations shall come unto thee. This transla- 
tion exhibits the points of agreement as well as of difference among inter- 
preters in reference to this verse. All agree that it describes a great and 
joyful change to be produced by the accession of the Gentiles to the church 
or chosen people, and the effect of this enlargement on the latter. Aben 
Ezra, Lowth, Yitringa, J. D. Michaelis, Doderlein, Justi, Gesenius, and 
Umbreit, derive ''^'^ from i*!?^, to fear, and apply it to the painful sensation 
which often attends sudden joy, and which is certainly described in the 
next clause. Nearly all the later writers repeat Lowth's fine parallel quo- 
tation from Lucretius : 

His tibi me rebus qusedam divina voluptas 
Percipit atque liorror. 

Above sixty manuscripts,, and one of the oldest editions (Bib. Soncin), 
require this explanation, by reading either ''^■!i"'^, ''J<'!>3^, or *^i>!)^, none of 
wMch can regularly come from HKp to see. Yet the latter.derivation is not 
only sanctioned by all the ancient versions, and preferred by Kjmchi, but 
approved by Luther, Clericus, Kosenmiiller, Maurer, Hitzig, Henderson, 
Ewald, and Knobel. . It is curidus to see.how the pa,rallelism is urged on 
either side of this dispute, and that with equal plausibility. Thus Yitringa 
thinks that thou shalt see would be a vain repetition of the Uft «p ihine eyes 
and see in ver. 4, while Knobel describes the double reference to fear in this 
verse as a " lastige Tautologie." As to 103, the difficulty is in choosing^ 
between its two admitted senses of flowing (chap. ii. 2), and of shining (Ps. 
xxxiv. 6). The former ,is preferred by Jerome, who translates it afflues; by 
Jimius and Tremellius, who.have conflues ; and by the Englishand Dutch 
Yersions, the latter of which refers it to the confluence of crowds produced 
by any strange occurrence. Yitringa makes it mean to flow out, and Lowth 
to overflow with joy. But all the latest writers of authority give the word 
the same sense as in Ps. xxxiv. 6, which is well expressed by Henderson in 
strong though homely English, thou shalt Iqolc and hrighfenup. His ver- 
sion of the next clause, thy heart shall throh and dilate, may be improved 
by changing the last word,>which he took from Lowth, to the equivalent 
but plainer swell. — ''DS, which Lowih renders ntffled, is admitted-by most 
writers to be here used in itsprimary sense of trembling, which inreference 
to the heart may be best expressed by beating or throbbing. But the 
usual though secondary sense of fearing is retained by Luzzatto, who regards 
it as descriptive of her terror at the sight of supposed enemies.approaching.; 
and.by Hendewerk, who applies it to her apprehension that she would not 
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have sufficient room for the accommodation of the strangers. The nsuai 
and proper sense of *? (for, because) is perfectly appropriate; the only 
reasoa for preferring that of ivhen^ as Vitringa, Gesenius, and. others do, is 
its apparent relation to the TK at the beginning of the sentenee, as if he had 
said, when the abundance of the sea, &c., f/tm shalt thou see, &c. Accord- 
ing to the other explanation of this particle, the TK refers to the foregoing 
context. Another doubt arises from the ambiguity of the nouns JIOO and 
^?n, both of which may be applied either to things or persons, — the first 
denoting sometimes a multitude (chap. xvii. 12), sometimes abundance 
(Ps. xxxvii. 16) ; the other sigaifying sometimes a military force (Exod. 
xiv. 28), sometimes -wealth (Gen. xxxiv. 29). As in either case thedif- 
ferent meanings are only modiScations of one radical idea (a multitude of 
porsons and a multitude of things, a military force and pecuniary force) ; 
as both the meanings of each word are here appropriate, and as interpre- 
ters, whichever meaning they prefer, contrive to join the other with it, — -we 
may safely infer that it was also the intention of the writer to cdnvey the 
whole idea, that the Gentiles should devote themselves and their possessions 
to the service of Jehbvah. (Compare Zech. xiv. 14.)— For oftke sea J. D. 
Michaelis has _/?-om the west; and other writers who retain the strict trans- 
lation, suppose a designed antithesis between the west in this verse and the 
eastern nations mentioned in the next. The eonversion here predicted has 
the same senseas in English, viz., the conversion of the property of one to 
the use of another. Upon can hardly be a simple substitute for toi but is 
rather intended to suggest the same.idea as when we speak of giffcs or 
favours being showered or lavished on a person. This force of the particle 
is well expressed in Lowth's translation, when the riches of the sea shall be 
poured in ujpon thee, but with too little regard to the proper meaning of the 
Hebrew verb. The next clause is a repetition of the, same thought, but 
without a figure. If this had reference to the restoration of the Jews fpom 
Babylon, it was an extravagant anticipation utterly falsified by the event. 
But this, although it may commend the hypothesis to those who deny the 
inspiration of the Prophet, is itself a refutation of it to the minds of those 
who occupy a contrary position. The most natural interpretation of the 
verse is that which makes it a promise of indefinite enlargement, compre- 
hending both'the persons and the riches of the nations. There is something 
amusing at the present day in Yitringa's suggesting as a diffieulty to be 
cleared away from the interpretation of the passage, that as Christianity is 
a spiritual religion it can have no great occasion for gold or silver. Even 
literally understood, the promise is iiitelligible and most welcome to the 
philanthropie. Christian, as affording means for the diffusion of the truth 
and the conversion of the .world. ■■ 

6. A stream of. camels. shall cover thee, young cameh (or dromedaries) of 
Midian and Ephah, all of them from Sheba shall come, gold and incerise shall 
they hear, and the praises of Jehovah as good neics. This lastform of ex- 
pression is adopted in order to convey the fcill force of the Hebrew verb, 
which does not mean simply to announce or even to announce with joy, but 
to announce glad tidings. (See above, on chap. xl. 9.) Eetaining this 
sense here, the wprd would seem to signify not the direct praise of God, but 
the announcement of the fact that others praised him, and the messengers 
woxiid be described as bringing to Jerusalem the news of the conversion of 
their people. It is possible, however, that the primary meaning of *i*^3 
maybe simply to announce, as in chap. lii. 7, 1 Kings i. 42, 1 Sam. iv. 17, 
2 Sam. xviii. 20, 26, and that the derivation given by Gesenius is fictitious. 
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But in no case is it necessary, witli Vitringa, to exchange the settled mean- 
ing of ni?njjl for the doubtful one of praiseworthy acts. — ^^Ewald has greatly 
improved upon the usual translation of HJ^^B' by exchanging multitude for 
stream or flood, the version given by Jerome [inundatio), and not only more 
expressive than the other, but in perfect accordance with the etymology, 
and with the usage of the noun itself in Job xsii. 11, xxxviii. 34. When 
applied in prose to a drove of horses (Ezek. xx. 10) or a troop of horsemen 
(2 Kings ix. 17), it requires of course a different version. This explanation 
of n]S^SK' throws light npon the phrase shall cover thee, a term elsewhere 
applied to water (e. g. chap. xi. 9), and suggesting here the poetical idea 
of a city not merely thronged but flooded with Arabian caravans. This 
is at least more natural than Vitringa's notion that the camels' are said 
to cover that which they approach, because they are so tall that they 
overtop and overshadow it. The camel has been always so peculiarly 
associated with the Arabs that they are described by Strabo as ffxTjwVa/ 
xafji/i^T^olSoffKol. They are here, according to Isaiah's practice, represented 
by a group of ancestral names. Ephah was the eldest son of Midian (Gen. 
XXV. 4), who was himself the son of Abraham by Keturah (Gen. xxv. 2), 
and the brother of Jokshan the father of Sheba (Gen. xxv. 1-4). The first 
two represent northem and central Arabia, the third Ai-abia Felix, so called 
by the old geographers because of the rich products which is fumished to 
the northern traders, either firom its own resources or as an entrepot of 
Indian commerce. The queen of this countiy, by whom Solomon was 
visited, brought with her gold, gems, and spices in abundance (1 Kings 
X. 2), and we read elsewhere of its fi-ankincense (Jer. vi. 20), its Phenieian 
commerce (Ezek. xxvii. 29), and its caravans (Job vi. 19), while those of 
Midian are mentioned even in the patriarchal history (Gen. xxxvii. 28). 
Bochart supposes the Midian of this passage to be the Madiene of Josephus 
and the Modion of Ptolemy, and identifies Ephah with the 'lcr-ros of the 
Greek geographers. It is more accordant with usage, however, to explain 
them as the names of the national progenitors, representing their descend- 
fuits. — It matters little whether dromedaries or young camels be the true 
translation. (For the arguments on both sides see Bocharfs Hierozoicon, 
vol. i. p. 15, with EosenmulIer's Note.) The former is preferable only 
because it gives us a distinct name, as in the original, which is perhaps the 
reason that Gesenius retains it in his Version but rejects it in his Com- 
mentary. Aben Ezra and Saadias make 2 a preposition and ''"'3 the plural 
of "i^, which in Gen. xxxi. 34 denotes a litter or a woman's saddle used in 
riding upon camels. — The verb -1^3^ does not agree with the preceding 
noun, as the camels of Midian and Ephah could not come from Sheba, but 
with all of ihem, which may either be indefinite, " they {i. e. men) shall 
come all of them," or more specifically signify the merehants of Sheba. 
Most interpreters agree with the Targum in referring the last verb (•"'"'??'?*:) 
to the men who come with the camels and the gifts ; but as ''^'^W\ properly 
denotes the act of the animals themselves, it is not without a show of reason 
that Vitringa constraes the other verb in the same manner, and supposes 
the camels by their very burdens to praise God or rather to announce the 
disposition of these tribes to praise him. This is rendered still more probable 
by the analogy of the next verse, where kindred acts appear to be ascribed 
to other animals. — It is a common opinion of interpreters that this verse 
represents the east as joining in the aets of homage and of tribute which 
the one before it had aseribed to the west ; but it may well be doubted 
whether this distinctive meaning can be put upon the terms sea and nations 
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tliere employed, and the antithesis would hardly be in keeping with another 
which appears^to be designed between these two verses and the eighth, as 
will be explained below. 

7. All theflochs of Kedar shall be gafJiered for thee, the rams ofNebaioth 
shall minister to thee, ihey shall ascend vnth good-will (or acceptably) my 
altar and my house of beauty I will beautify. To the traders of Arabia 
with their caravans and precious wares he now Mds her shepherds with 
their countless flocks. While Kimchi explains all as meauing many, and 
Knobel all hinds, Vitringa insists upon the striet senseas an essential fea- 
ture of the prophecy. Kedar, the sfecond son of Ishmael (G-en. xxv. 13), 
who represents Arabia in ehap. xxi. 16, and xlii. 11, is here joined for the 
same purpose with his elder brother Nebaioth, obviously identieal with the 
Nabaiaei, the hame given to the people of Arabia Petraea by Strabo and 
Diodorus Siculus, who represent them as possessed of no wealth except 
flocks and herds, in which they were extremely rich. Ezekiel also speaks 
of Tyre as trading with Arabia and all ihe chiefs ofKedar in lambs and 
ram^ and goats. (Ezek. xxvii. 21.) These are here described as gathered 
in one vast flock to Jerusalem, or ratherybr her, i. e. for her use or service, 
which agrees best with what foUows, and with the usage of the Hebrew pre- 
position. They are then, by a bold and striking figure, represented as 
ofiering themselves, which is first expressed by the general term serve or 
minister, and then more unequivocally by declaring that they shall them- 
selves ascend the altar. Kimchi endeavours to get rid of this bold meta- 
phor by introducing^w^YA before the rams of Nebaioth, and referring both 
verbs to the people themselves : {With) the rams of Nebaioth shall they serve 
thee, and caiise (them) to ascend, &c. But the common judgment of inter- 
preters is in favour of explaining the words strictly, and retaiuing the un- 
usual figure unimpaired. They are not disposed, however, to go all lengths 
with Vitringa, who supposes the rams to be personified as priests offering 
themselves upon the altar. — The ascent of the victim on the altar is repeat- 
edly connected elsewhere with the phrase Ji^??, to aeeeptance or acceptably. 
(See above, chap. Ivi. 7, and Jer. vi. 20.) But in this one place we have 

the phrase p^!l"vy, as if the last noun had usurped the place of altar, which 
itnmediately foUows. Of this imusual construction there are several dis- 
tinct explanations. Kimchi regards it as a x;ase ofl^^Cor metathesis, 
which may be thus resolved : *n3TD 7y }1X17 rPV. Gesenius obtains pre- 
cisely the same meaning by Bxplaining ''n?|D as an accusative affcer a verb 
of motion, and making P^T"'-? a simple variation of the common phrase 
r^^<. Hitzig and Henderson adopt the same construetion, but suppose the 
two phrases to be different in sense as well as form, fTSJ^? meaning to (divine) 
acceptance, P^'^"?!!? toith good-will ox complacency. The phrase then only 
serves to strengthen the description of the victims as spontaneously ofler- 
ing themselves, an idea which Lowth finally, but perhaps too artificially, 
illustrates by citations from Suetonius and Tacitus, shewing that the ancients 
yiewed reluctance in the victims as an evil omen, and by parity of reason- 
uig the appearance of spontaneous self-devotion as a good one. — ^ln the 
last clause, the meaning of the phrase ^fl^tlK^J^ n''5 is determined by the 
parallel expressions in chap. Ixiv. 10, where the suffix necessarily belongs 
to the governing word, or rather to the whole complex phrase, ahd the whole 
Kieans, not the house ofour holiness and our beauty, but ourhouse ofhoUness 
<^nd beauty, or resolved into the occidental idiom, our holy and our heautiful 
voL. n. B b 
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Tiouse, "wMcli is tlie common Englisli version. Tlae LXX have liere my 
Tiouse of prayer, as in chap. Ivi. 7 ; and Hitzig regards tliis as the genuine 
reading, thougli lie does not adopt it in his Grerman version. His reason 
for tliis critical deeision is a very insnfficient one, viz. that God is nowhere 
else said to glory in tlie temple, "which is not the meaning of the common 
text, ripN^ri being here used in its pritnaiy and ordinary sense of heauty^ 
as appears from its conjunction with the verb "INS, which, in this connec- 
tion, even npon Hitzig's own hypothesis, must mean to beautify. — Grotius 
supposes this prediction to have been literally verified in Herod's temple. 
Gesenius and the other Germans easily dispose of it as a fanatical antici- 
pation. It is much more embarrassing to those who make the passage a 
prediction of thefuture restoration of the Jews, and the future splendour 
of the literal Jerusalem. Some of the most intrepid writers of this class 
consistently apply their fundamental principle of literal interpretation, and 
beheve that the Mosaic ritual or something like it is to be restored. But 
such interpreters as J. D. Michaelis and Hpnderson, who cannot go to this 
length, are obliged to own that spiritual services are here represented under 
forms and titles borrowed from the old dispensation. " Whatever the 
descendants of those oriental tribes may possess shall be eheerfally placed 
at the disposal of the restored Jews, ..... There shall be no want of 
anything that is required for the full restoration of divine worship, when 
the mosque of Omar shall give place to a new temple to be erected for the 
celebration of the services of that ministration which exceedeth in glory. 
2 Cor. iii. 8—11." This is the '* literal interpretation" of a school which 
will not allow Israel to mean the church or chosen people as such con- 
sidered, but insists upon its meaning the nation of the Jews ! The picture 
which this interpretation makes the Prophet draw may well be caUed a 
mixed one, consistiug of a Hteral Jerusalem, literal caravans and camels, 
but a figurative altar, figurative victims, and a material temple to be built 
upon the site of the old one for a spiritual worship exclusive of the very 
rites which it is here predicted shallbe solemnly performed there. Of such 
a figment upon such a subject we may say, with more than ordinary em- 
phasis, and even with a double sense, Gredat Judoeus ! On the other hand, 
the prophecy explains itself to those who believe that the ancient Israel is 
still in existence, and that the Jews as a nation form no part of it. The 
charge of mystical or allegorical interpretation does not lie against this 
view of the matter, but against Yitringa's needless and fantastic addition tp 
his real exegesis of a set of riddles or enigmas, ia which he puzzles both 
his readers and himself by attempting to determine whether camels mean 
laborious and patient Christians, rams strong ones, sheep those fattened 
by the word and clothed in the white wool of holiness, &c. To any but 
Vitringa himself it must be difficult to see in what respect all this is any 
better than the notion for which he reproves Eusebius, Jerome, and Pro- , 
copius, that camels here mean rich men, as in Mat. xix. 24. And yet after 
saying in regard to these erring Eathers, vitanda utigue sunt in applicatio- 
nihus mysticis ct^vXoysv^, he adds with great complacency, nostrcB rationes liic 
siint liquidm ! 1£ any proof were needed of tlie risk attending the admis- 
sion of a false exegetieal principle, however harmless in appearance, it 
would be afibrded by these melancholy triflings on the part of one of the 
most able, learned, orthodox, devout, accomplished, and, with this excep- 
tion, sensible interpreters bf Scripture,' that the world has ever seen or can 
expect to see again. 

8. WJio are ihese that fly as a cloud and as doves to their uindoics ? It is 
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fine conception of Vitringa, that tlie siiips expressly mentioned m tlie 
next verse are liere described in their first appearance at a distance resem- 
bling with tbeir outspread sails and rapid course a fleecy cloud driven by 
tbe vvind, and a fligbt of doves retuming to tbeir young. Botb compari- 
sons are elsewbere used as bere to indicate rapidity of motion. ( Job xxx. 15, 
Ps. Iv. 7, Hos. xi. 11, Jer. iv. 13.) Mucb less felicitous is Vitringa's idea 
tbat the image bere presented is tbat of a propbetic cboras standing witb . 
tbe cbm'ch on the roof of the city, and asked by her, or asking, what it is 
tbey see approaching. Houbiganfs emendation of the text by reading 
Dn»n"ili<, tbough approved by Lowtb and even improved by the change of 
b^ to ^J? on the authority of more tban forty manuscripts, so as to admit 
of tbe translation like doves ujoon the-wing, is justly cbaracterized by Gesenius 
as an "elende Conjectur." The common text means lattices or latticed 
windows, eitber of which is better than Henderson's translation lioles, tbough 
even tbis is preferable to tbe vague and weak term habitations used by 
Noyes. 

9. Becausefor me the isles are waiting (or must wait), and the ships of 
Tarshish in the first place, to Iring thy sonsfrom far, their silver and thevr 
gold with them for the name of Jehovah thy God, andfor the Holy One of 
Israel, lecause he has glorified thee. This verse contains a virtual though 
notaformal answer to the question in tbe one before it. Asifhe had 
said, Wonder not tbat these are seen approacbing, for tbe whole world is 
only awaiting my command to bring thy sons, &c. This view of the eon- 
nection makes it wholly unnecessary to give *? the sense of surely, yes, or 
any otber tban its usualand proper one oi for, lecause. For the true 
sense of •'Wi?*., see above on chap. xlii. 4, and for ships 6f Tarshish, vol. i. 
p. 394. Luzzatto here gratuitously reads •ll)^! let them le gaikered, wbich 
is applied to a confluence of nations m Jer. iii. 17. The Septuagint, which 
elsewbere explains Tarsbish to mean the sea, bere retains the name ; but 
tbe Vulgate even here has waves maris. J, D. Micbaelis, ^Ae ships of 
Spain. Jarchi and Kimebi supply ^ before nJK^N^n, and explain it to 
mean as atfirst, or as of old, referring to the days of Solomon and Hiram. 
This reading is actually fouhd in twehty-five manuscripts, and sanctioned 
by the Pesbito ; but even Lowth retains the common text. The Hebrew 
phrase is genera,lly und6rstood to mean in the first rank eitber as to time 
or place. (Compare Num. x. 13, 14.) Both maybe included, as they 
really imply one another. The pronoun iheir may have for its antecedent 
eitber sons or isldnds ; but tbe former, as tbe nearer,is more natural. 
The last clause is repeated fi-om chap. Iv. 5, where W?\ takes the place 
of tbe first ? and determines it to mean not to but /or. There is no need 
therefore of explaimng navie to mean the plaee where the divine name was 
reeorded. J, D. Michaelis still decliaes to say in what precise form this 
prediction is to be fulfilled ; but Henderson, less cautious or more eon- 
fident, afltons tbat the property of the Jews as well as tbemselves shall be 
conveyed free of charge to Palestine, adding that many of them resident in 
distant parts can only conveniently retum by sea. The principle involved 
m this interpretation is, that we have no rigbt to make the Zion here ad- 
dressed any other tban tbe literal Jerusalem, or the ships, the silver, and 
the gold, any otber tban Uteral silver, gold, and sbips. Tbis rule, to be of 
anypraetical avail, must apply to all parts of the passage, and espeeially to 
S'!' parts of the verse aliQie, without which uniformity interpretation be- 
comes wbolly arbitrary or mere guess-work. It is an iateresting question, 
therefore, wbat we areto understand in tbis connection by the ships of 
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Tarshish, to which such extraordiuary proroinence is given in the work of 
restoration. As to this point, Henderson refers ns to his note on chap. 
xxiii. 10, where we read as follows : " By ^'ars^is^ there can no longer be 
any reasonable doubt we are to understand Tartessus, the ancient and cele- 
brated emporium of the Phenicians, situated between the two mouths of 
the river Baetis (now Gruadalquiver) on the south-western coast of Spain." 
Are we to understand then that the vessels of this part of Spain are to be 
foremost in the restoration of the Jews to Palestine, just as the descend^nts 
of the ancient Kedar, Ephah, and Sheba, are to place their possessions at 
the disposal of the restored Jews ? If so, this meaning should have been 
distinctly stated, as it partly is by Michaelis in translating Tarshish Sjpain. 
If not, and if as we suspect the ships of Tarshish are secretly identified 
with the commercial navy of Great Britain and perhaps America, we then 
have another medley like that in ver. 7, but in this case consisting of a 
literal retum to the literal Jerusalem in literal ships but belonging to a 
figurative Tarshish. In these repeated instances of mixed interpretation 
there is something Hke a vacillancy between the literal and the spiritual, 
which is any thing but sa|tisfactory. To the assumption that commercial 
intercourse and navigation are here represented under forms and names 
derived firom the Old Testament history, I am so far from objecting, that 
I wish to apply it to the whole prediction, and to use precisely the same 
liberty in understanding what is said of Zion and her sons, as in under- 
standlng what is said of Tarshish and her ships. Let it also be added to 
the cumulative proofs abeady urged in favour of our own hypothesis, that 
here, as in so many former instances, the writer does not even accidentally. 
use any term expKcitly denoting restoration or retum, but only such as are 
appropriate to mere accession and increase ab extra. It cannot therefore 
be absurd, even if it is erroneous to apply what is here said, with Yitringa, 
to the gi'0wth of the true Israel or chosen people by the calling of the 
Gentiles, with particular allusion to the wealth of the commercial nations, 
from among whom the elect of God, the sons of Zion, when they come to 
the embraces of their unknown mother, shall come bringing their silver and 
gold with them. 

10. And strangers sTiall luild thy walls^ and their lcings shall serve thee; 
for in my wrathl smote thee, and in my fa/oowr Ihave had mercy on thee. 
For the true sense of the phrase "l?r*i?, see above on chap. Ivi. 3 ; and with 
the last clause compare chap. liv. 7, 8. The ''3 relates to the whole of that 
clause taken together, not to the fijst member by itseK. It was not because 
God had been angry, but because he had beeh angry and relented, that 
they were to be thus favoured. (See vol. i. p. 263.) There is no need, 
however, of substituting an ihvolved occidental syntax for the simple Hebrew 
construction, as Yitringa and Eoscnmiiller do, by reading, " for although 
in my wrath I may have smitten thee," &c. The English version of the 
last verb in the sentence is correct. Lowth's emendation of it, in which 
he is followed by Henderson and Noyes, is wholly ungrammatical, since the 
preceding verb is not a fiiture but a preterite. The change is also need- 
less, since the mercy is described aspast, not in reference to the date of 
the prediction, but of its fulfiUment. There is something at once inexact 
and mawkish in Lowth's paraphrase of this verb, Iwill ernbrace ihee with 
tke most tender affection. If any departure from the usual translation were 
required or admissible, the preference would be due to Ewald's versiou 
(lieh ich dich wieder). — Eichhom supposed the expectation here expressed 
to have been excited by the benefactions of the Persian kings to the re- 
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stored Jews (Ezra i. 8, vi. 8, 9) ; but even Gesenius regards the date thus 
assigned to tlie prediction as too late. Knobel applies the text to the 
neiglibouring heathen, called "i??."^!?? by Nehemiah (chap. ix. 2 ; comp. Ps. 
xviii. 45, e:div. 7, 11), who were to be driven from theiands upon which 
they had intruded during the captivity, and reduced to bondage by the re- 
stored Jews. Henderson's explanation of the verse as meaning that 
foreicTiers shall count it an honour to be employed in rebmlding Jerusalem 
and " in any way contributing to the recovery of the lost happiness of Is- 
rael, and that even monarchs shall regard it as a privilege to aid in the 
work by employing whatever legitimate influence they may possess in ad- 
vancing it," is hardly a fair specimen of strictly literal interpretation, but 
rather an insensible approximation to the old opinion, as expressed by Vit- 
ringa, that the Prophet here foretells the agency of strangers or new con- 
verts in promoting the safety and prosperity of Israel, under figures borrowed 
from the old economy, and implyiag a vicissitude or altemation of distress 
and joy, such as Isaiah frequently exhibits. The bmlding of the walls 
here mentioned is the same as that in Ps. li. 20, and cxlvii. 2, where it 
is no more to be literally understood than the captivity of Zion in Ps. 
xiv. 7, or that of Job in chap, xlii. 10. (See Hengstenberg on the Psahns, 
vol. i. p. 291.) 

11. And thy gdtes shaU le opm continually, day and night they shall not 
le shut, to hring into tliee the strength of nations and their hings led {ca/ptive 
or in triumph), According to Hitzig there is here a resumption of the 
figures in ver. 6, and the gates are represented as kept open day and night 
by the perpetual influx of Arabian caravans. But without going back to 
the peculiar imagery of that verse, we may understand the one before us 
as relating to the influx of strangers and new converts generally. The two 
ideas expressedare those of unobstructed access and undisturbed tranquillity. 
The use of -in^S is the same as ia chap. xlviii. 8, nearly but not entirely 
coincident with that of the corresponding verb in English, when we speak 
of a door's opening instead of being opened. The difference is simply that 
between the description of a momentary act, and of a permanent condition. 
The intransitive construction i's in' either case the same. TJpon this verse, 
perhaps combiaed with Zech. xiv. 7, is founded that beautifol and grand 
description, the gates of-it shall not be shut at all hy day,for there shall he 
no night there (Rev. xxi. 25), of which Yitringa speak^ as an inspired ex- 
position of the verse before us, while Henderson says more correctly that 
the apostle " borrows the language in his description of the New Jerusa- 
lem." — ^*n has the same ambiguity or latitude of meaning as in ver. 5, 
above. The sense of wealth or treasure is preferred by most of the late 
writers, but Rosenmuller has exercitiis. Better than either, because com- 
prehending both, is Vitringa's version copia, to which we have no exact 
eqmvalent in English. — ^Vitringa and Eosenmiiller follow Kimchi in ex- 
plaining WilTMi to mean escorted, led iu procession, or, as Lowth has it, 
pompously attended, which they take to be the meaning of the,verb in Nah. 
u.' 8. But as that place is itself obscure and doubtfiil, and as the verb is 
clearly employed elsewhere to express the act of leading captive (chap. 
^- 4 ; 1 Sam. xxx. 2), several of the later writers have reverted to this 
explanation, which is also given in the Targum (^1?*!??) and by Aben Ezra, 
and agrees with chap. xlv. 14 (compare Ps. cxlix. 8). Gesenius in his 
Commentary charges Koppe with omitting to observe that this sense is at 
vanance with the idea of voluntary adhesion expressed throughout the 
context; but in his Thesaurus he adopts this very explanation, without 
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attempting to refute liis own objection. Hitzig's solution of it is that the 
nations are described as coming to Jerusalem en masse, and bringing their ■ 
reluctant kings in cliains along witb tbem. Knobel ^proposes an entirely 
new explanation, in -wliicb Q''?-in? is to baye an active meaning (like ^•')pj 
and T-IHN), and to be translated leaders ; but if ever tbe invention of a new 
sense was witbout tbe faintest colour of necessity, it is so bere. Tbe 
general meaning no doubt is tbat eartbly sovereigns must unite in tbis 
adbesion to tbe true religion, eitber willingly or by compulsion. Tbe dit- 
ferent impressions made by sucb a passage on intelligent interpreters, 
according to tbeir several bypotbeses or previous conclusions, may be 
sbevm by comparing tbe remarks of Henderson and Umbreit upon tbis 
verse. Wbile tbe latter confidently asks wbo can bere fail to read tbe 
daily progress of God's kingdom by aceretion fi:ora tbe" Gentiles, in vrbicb 
sense tbe doors of Zion are still open, kings and nations streaming in by 
day and nigbt, tbe otber gravely observes tbat " modern travellers greatly 
complain of tbe inconvenience to wbicb tbey are put, wben tbey do not 
reacb Jerusalem before tbe gates are closed." This is eitber notbing to 
tbe purpose or implies tbat tbe blessing promised in tbe text is a more 
convenient regulation of tbe gate-police after tbe restoration of tbe Jews ! 

12. For the nation and the hingdom which will not serve thee shall perish, 
and the nations shall le desolated, desolated. Similar threatenings are fotind 
in Zecb. x. 1, xii. 1, and xiv. 17, ia tbe last of wbicb places tbere is a 
specific tbreat of drougbt, as tbe appointed punisbment. Tbis bas led 
Hitzig and some later writers to explain the last verb bere as meaning to 
be utterly dried up or parched. But in chap. xxxvii. 18, above, it is 
applied to nations in tbe general sense of desolation. Tbe^^r at tbe be- 
ginning of tbe verse is commonly explained as iatroducing a reason for the 
confluence of strangers just before predicted, namely, tbe desire of escaping 
tbis destruction ; but it may as well be understood to give a reason for tbe 
promise of increase in general. Tbe gates 6i Zion shall be crowded, because 
all sball enter into them but those who are to perisb. Hie nations in tbe 
last clause may mean the nations just described, or, as the common version 
expresses it, those nations. But it mayalso mean, perhaps more naturally, 
tbose wbo still continue to be Gentiles, beathen, by refusing to unite them- 
selves witb Israel. — Tbe tbreatening in tbis verse is a very serious one, 
however understood ; but it is also very strange and unaccountable if un- 
derstood as meaning that all nations sball be utterly destroyed wbicb will 
not serve tbe Jews when restored to their own country. Even if we give 
to serve the mitigated sense of sbewing favour and assisting, tbere is still 
something almost revolting in the penalty annexed to the omission ; how 
mucb more if we understand it as denoting actual subjection and hard 
bondage. It is no wonder that a writer so acute as Henderson is forced 
by tbe pressure of tbis difficulty on bis tbeory to seek for a " meiosis" in 
tbe sentence, and to understand the tbreatening as directed only against 
those who are cbargeable witb " positive bostility," a forced assumption 
not to be supported by a reference to Judges v. 23. The wbole isrendered 
clear by the assumption, not got up for the occasion, but resulting from an 
extensive exegetieal induction, tbat tbe tbreatening was intended to apply, 
iii its most obvious and strongest sense, to all those nations which refuse 
to be connected with the churcb or Israel of God. - 

13. The glory of Lelanon to thee shall come, cypress, plane, and hox fo- 
gether, to adorn the place of my sanctuary, and the place of myfeet Iwill 
honour. The glory of Lebanon is its cedars. For tbe other trees bere 
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Tnentioned, see above, on cliap. xli. 19, where, as here, tliey are merely 
representatives pf omamental forest-trees in general. TJie place of my 
sanctuary Has been generally nnderstood to mean the sanctuary itself ; but 
several of «the latest -writers imderstand by it Jerusalem, as being the place 
where the temple was erected. The same sense is put by Maurer and 
others on the place of myfeet, that is, the place where I habitually stand 
or walk. (Ezek. xliii. 7.) Vitringa and the older writers generally seem 
to undersfcand by it the ark of the covenant, considered as the fobtstool of 
Jehovah (1 Chron. xxviii. 2 ; Ps. xcix. 5, cxxxii, 7), when enthroned between 
the cherubim (chap. xxxvii. 16 ; Ps. Ixxx. 2.) In favour of the wider sense is 
the analogy of chap. Ixvi. 2, where the same description is applied to the 
whole eartii, but in reference to heaven as the throne of God.^ — Another 
topic upon which interpreters have been divided, is the question whether 
the adoming mentioned here is that of cultivated grounds by living trees, 
or that of buildings by the use of the ehoicest kinds o£ timber. The latter 
opinion has most commonly prevaUed; but Hitzig, Ewald, and Knobel, 
are decidedly in favour of the other, which is far more pleasing in itself and 
more in keeping wifch the poetical tone of the whole context. In either case 
the meaning of the figure is that the earthly residence of God shall be 
invested with the most attractive forms of beauty. Even Grotius, as Yitringa 
has observed, was ashamed to rest in the material sense of this description. 
and has made it so far tropical as to denote the conquest of many parts of 
Syria by the Jews. But Henderson goes back to ground which even 
Grotius could not occupy, and understands the verse not only of material 
trees but of material timber. " A literal temple or house of worship being 
mt&nded, tJielangttage must be literally understood." But why are lite- 
ral trees more indispensable in this case than literal sheep andrams and a 
literal altar in ver. 7, or than literal ships of Tarshish in ver. 9 ? This perpetual 
vaciUancy between the literal and the spiritual is anythrag but satisfactory. 
"From all that appears to be the state of Palestine in regard to wood, sup- 
plies from Lebanon will be as necessary as they were when the ancient temple 
was constructed." With this may be worthily compared the use of the 
same text to justify the "dressing of churches" at the festival of Christmas. 
14. Then shdll come to thee hending the sons ofthy oppressors, then shall 
how down to the soles ofihyfeet all thy despisers, and shall call thee the Oity 
of Jehovah, Zion the holy place of Israel (or the Zion qfthe EColy One of 
Israel). For the same ideas and expressions, see above, chap. xlv. 14, and , 
xlix. 23. The -'J^ before JTl33 is not simply equivalent to at, but espresses 
downward motion, and may be translated down to. The act described is 
the oriental prostration as a sign of the profoundest reverence. The Vul- 
gate makes the sense stiU stronger, and indeed too strong, by attaching to 
the verb a religious meaning, and regarding 0*133 as its object {adorabunt 
vestigia pedum tuorum). The sons are mentioned either for the purpose of 
contrasting the successive generations more emphaticallyj or as a mere 
oriental idiom without distinctive meaning. Jn favour of the latter sup- 
position is the circumstance that ifc is wanting in the other clause, where 
the despisers are themselves represented as doing the same thing with the 
sons of the oppressors. f i<3 means not only to despise in heart but to treat 
with contempt. These htimbled enemies are represented as acknowledging 
the claim of Zion to be recognised as the holy place and dweUing of Jeho- 
vah. ■ The old construction of the last words, the Zion of the Holy One of 
Israel, supposes Zion as a proper name to govem the next word, contrary 
to the general rule, but after the analogy of such combinations as Beth- 
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lehem qf Judah and JeTiovah of hosts. Hitzig prefers to make ll'V ian 
appellative synonymous with 1-1'V, the pillar ^ the Holy One qf Israel. 
Maurer more plansibly suggests that K>lTj? here means not a holy person but 
a holy or consecrated place, as in chap. Ivii. 15, Ps.-xlvi. 5, Ixv. 5. On 
any of these suppositions, the sense of the acknowledgment remains the 
same. That sense is determiaed by the parallel passage chap. xlv. 14, 
■where a part of the confession is in these words, pnly in thee is God. (See 
above, p. 183.) The same sense must here be attached to the acknow- 
ledgment of Zion as the City of Jehovah, in order to explain or justify the 
strength of the expressions pufc into the mouth of her repentant enemies. 
The old Jerusalem was not merely a holy place, a city of Jehovah, but the 
holy plaee, ihe city of Jehovah. Its exclusive possession of this character 
was perfectly essential, and is always so described in Scripture. Are we to 
imderstand, then, that Jerusalem, when rebuilt and enlarged hereaffcer, is 
again to be invested with its old monopoly of spiritual privileges? If it is, 
how can such a restoration of the old economy be reconciled with the New 
Testament doctrines ? If ^t is not, why are these repentant enemies described 
as renderiag precisely the same homage to the New Jerusalem, which 
properly belonged to the old ? If this is a mere figure for deep" reverence 
and so forth, what becomes of the principle of literal interpretation ? Whether 
these questions are of any exegetical importance, and if so, whether they 
are satisfactorily solved by Henderson's interpretation of the verse as 
meaning that "the descendants of her oppressors will acknowledge the 
wrongs that have been done to her, and humbly crave a share in her privi- 
leges," is left to the decision of the reader. On the supposition hitherto 
assumed as the basis of the exposition, this verse simply means that the 
enemies of the church shall recognise her in her true relation to her divine 
Head. 

15. Instead ofthy heing forsakm and hated and with none passing (through 
thee), and I will place thee for a boast of perpetnity, ajoy of age andage. 
The flHJ? may express either simply a change of condition (whereas), or the 
reason of the change (because), or the further idea of equitable compensa- 
.tion. Hitzig supposes an allusion in nN-13^ to the use of the same word in 
the law with respect to a less beloved wife (Gen. xxix. 31 ; Deut. xxi. 15). 
But in the phrase l^ij^ T^ the personification seems entirely merged in the 
idea of a city. The 1 at the beginning of the second clause is commonly 
regarded as the sign of the apodosis, and as such cannot be expressed in 
English. It may, however, have its usual copulative meaning if the first 
clause be connected with the foregoing verse as a part of the same sentence. 
In either case the 1 must at the same time be conversive and connect the 

, verb with those of the preceding verse, or else it must be taken as a prseter 
like ^^pn";! in ver. 10. In order probably to make the application of the 
verse to the material Jerusalem more natural, Henderson observes that oiS]} 
is here used, as in many other places, for a period of long. and unknown 
duration. As this is certainly the primitive meaning of tho word, it is often 
80 applied, and yet it may be noted that according to the true interpretation 
of the prophecy, this expression may be taken in its utmost strength and 
latitude of meaning. 

16. And ihou shalt suck the milh of nations, and the hreast of kings shalt 
thou suck, and thou shalt know that I, Jehovah, am thy saviour, and (that) 
thy redeemer (is) the Mighty One ofJacoh. All interpreters agree with the 
Targum in applying this verse'to the influx of wealth and power and what- 
ever else the kings and nations of the earth can contribute to the progress 
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of the true religioD. The figure is derived foom Deut. xxxiii. 19, they sTiall 
such the ahundmice of the seas. ^tJ' cannot here mean desolation, as above 
•in chap. lix. 7, and below in ver. 18, but must be a variation of the usual 
, form "1B' as in Job xxiv. 9. The catachresis in the second clause is not a 
mere rhetorieal blunder, but, as Hitzig well says, an example of the sense 
overmastering the style, a licence the occasional use of "which is character- 
istic of a bold and energetic -writer. It also serves the useful purpose of 
shewing how purely tropical the language is. Lowth and Noyes gratui- 
tously try to mitigate the harshness of the metaphor by changing the second 
mch miofostered at and nursedfron), the breast of kings. Yitringa speaks 
of some as attempting to remove the solecism altogether by makings hings 
mean queens or the daughters of hings, or by appealing to extraordinaiy 
cases in which males have given suck ! The construction of the Mst elause 
is the one expressed by Noyes. Each member of that clause contains a 
subject and a predicate, and therefore a complete proposition. The sense 
is not merely that Jehovah is the Mighty One of Jacob, but that the Mighty 
God of Jacob is Israers redeemer, and the self-existent everlasting God his 
saviour. Here, as in chap. i. 24, Henderson translates ">*?** protector; but 
see vol. i. p. 91-92. 

17. Instead of hrass (or copper) ItoiU hring gold, and instead of iron I 
will hring siher, and instead of wood hrass, and instead of stones iron, and I 
will place (or mahe) thy gw>ernment peace and thy rulers righteousness. Gro- 
tius follows the Targum in explaining the first clause as a promise of ample 
compensation for preceding losses. As if he had said, " For the brass which 
thy enemies have taken from thee I will bring thee gold," &e. Knobel, on 
the contrary, understands the clause as meaning that the value of the pre- 
cious metals shall be lowered by their great abundance. Henderson like- 
wise understands it as a promise that " the temporal prosperity of the 
restored IsraeHtes shall resemble that of their ancestors in the days of 
Solomon." (See 1 Kings x. 27, 2 Ohron. ix. 20, 27). But the thought 
which is naturally suggested by the words is that expressed by Yitringa, 
namely, that all things shall be changed for the better. The change de- 
scribed is not a change in Mnd, *'. e. from bad to good, but in degree, i. e. 
from good to better ; because the same things which appear to be rejected 
in the first clause are expressly promised in the second. The arrangement 
- of the items Yitringa endeavours to explaia as having reference to the out- 
ward appearance of the substances, tiiose being pnt together which are 
most alike. (See a similar gradation in chap. xxx. 26, Zech. xiv. 20, 
1 Cor. iii. 12, xv. 41.) The last elause resolves the figures into literal ex- 
pressions, and thus shews that the promise has respeet not to money but 
to moral advantages. "Tpi?^ properly means office, magistracy, government, 
here put for those who exercisait, Hke nobility, ministry, and other terms 
in English. (Compare Ezek. ix. 1; 2 Kings. xi. 18.) ^''^^), which has 
commonly a bad sense, is here used for magistrates or rulers in general, 
for the purpose of suggesting that instead of tyrants or exactors they should 
now be under equitable goxernment. The two.parallel expressions Hender- 
son decides to signify the temporal and spiritual chiefs of the restored 
Jewish community, without assigning any ground for the alleged distinction. 
There is much more force in his remark that the similarity of structure be- 
tween this verse and chap. iii. 24 corroborates the genuineness of these 
later prophecies. Koppe's explanation of the last clause as meaning, "I 
will change tixy punishment into peace and thyafflictions into blessing," is 
justly represented by Gesenius as arbitrary. 
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18. There sliall no more he heard violence in tliy land, desolation and ruin 
in tTiy horders (or within thy hounds) ; and thou shalt call salvation thy walls, 
and tliy gates praise. According to Vitringa DDn was the cry for help 
usually uttered m case of personal violence. (See Job. xix. 7, Jer. xx. 8). 
But there is no need of departing from the strict sense of vi^lence itself, 
"which shall never more be heard of. He also distinguishes "^^ and "15^ as 
relating severally to lands and houses. The most natural explanation of 
the lastelause is that which makes it mean that thewalls shall afford safety 
(chap. xxvi. 1), and the gates occasion of praise. Henderson's esplanation, 
that the gates shall resound with praise does not agree well with the paralleU 
Some nnderstand by praise the praise of Grod for her continued safety ; 
others the praise or fame of her defences, considered either as arising from 
victorious resistance to assault, or as preventing it. For >yi)^ the Sep- 
tuagint has yXv/Mfia, sculpture, and for riX^j^ the Vulgate occiqjabit. Thou 
shalt call, as in many other cases, means, thou shalt have a right and 
reason so to call them, With this verse compare chap. Ixv. 19—25. 

19. JS^o 7nore shall he to thee the sun for a light hy day, and for hrightness 
the moon shall not shine to thee, and Jehovah shall heeome thy everlasting light, 
and iJiy God thy glory. The ^ before I^^J is neglected by the ancient ver- 
sions, and Hitzig iu hke manner makes it a sign of the nominative abso- 
lute, asfor the brightness ofthe moon, &c. (See above, chap. xxxii. 1, and 
above, p. 1). But the Masoretic acceuts require ^53? to be construed 
separately as meamng with its light (Gesenius), or for light (EngHsh Ver- 
sion). Some regard this merely as a figurative promise of prosperity, of 
which light is a natural and common emblem. Others understand it as a 
promise of G-od's residence among his people, clothed in such transcendent 
brightness as to make the hght of the sun and the moon useless. The true 
sense of the figures seems to be that all natural sources of illumination shall 
be swallowed up in the clear manifestation of the presence, power, and will 
of God. According to Henderson, this verse and the next depict the super- 
lative degree of happiness which shall be enjoyed by the new and holy Jeru- 
salem church, expressed in language of the most sublime imagery. Why 
we are thus more at Uberty to treat the sun and moon of this passage as 
mere " imagery," while the trees of ver. 13 " must be Uterally explained" 
as meaning titnber, we are not informed. — ^With this verse compare Kev. 
xxi. 23, xxii. 5.^ — ^Lowth and J. D. Michaelis needlessly insert by night, on 
the authority of the ancient versions, which prove nothing, however, as to 
a differenee of text. The occasional violation of the exact parallelism is 
not so much a blemish as a beauty. 

20. Thy sun shall set no more, and thy moon shall not he withdrawn; for 
Jehomh shall he unto thee for an eternal light, and completed the days of thy 
mourning. There is no need of supposing any want of consistency between 
this verse and that before it, nor even that the Prophet gives a new tum to 
his metaphor. TJiy sun shall set no more, is evidently tantamount to saying, 
thou shalt no more have a sun that sets or a moon tbat withdraws herself, 
because, &c. The active verb ^?^ is used in the same way by Joel, where 
he says that the stars ivithdraiv theik brightness, i. e. cease to shiue. The 
expression is generic, and may comprehend all failure or decrease of light, 
whether by setting, waning, or ecKpse, or by the temporary intervention of 
a cloud. The last words of this verse are correctly said by Henderson to 
furnish a key to the whole description, by identifying joy with light, and 
grief with darkness. — Compare with this verse chap. xxv. 8, Zech. xiv. 7, 
Eev. vii. 16, xxi. 4 ; and for the phrase, days of mourning, G-en. xxvii. 41. 
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21. And thy people, all ofthern rigMeous., for ever shall inherit fhe earth, 
the hramh (or shoot) of my planting, the toork of my hands, to glorify inyself 
{or to be glorified). — Compare chaps. Iy. 3, xxxiii. 24, xxxv. 8, lii. 1 ; Eev. 
xxi. 7, 27. The first clause may also be read as two distinct propositions, 
thy people all of th^ are (or shall be) righteous,for ever they shall inherit the 
eartJi. According to the literal interpretation, so called, this is a proinise 
that the Jews shall possess the Holy Land for ever. But even granting 
land to he a more literal and exact translation, which it is not, still 
the usage of the Scriptnres has attached to this prophetic formula a mueh 
higher meaning, the possession of the land being just such a type or symbol 
of the highest future' blessings as the exodus from Egypt is of ultimate 
deliverahce, or the overthrow of Sodom and Gromorrah of sudden, condign, 
irretrievable destruction. But in favour of the wider version, earth, is the 
analogy of chap. xlix. 8, where Israel is represented as occupying and re- 
storing the desolate heritages of the whole earth.-^The Sepiua^nt renders 
1^5 by ^uXaffffwv, as if written *l^J. For the meaning of the word, see 
above, chap. xi. 1, xiv. 19, vol. i. pp. 248, 300, 301. According to 
Hendewerk, it here denotes the^popxdation of the new Jerusalem, and is 
identical with the plant and root 6f chap. liii. 2 ; from which he gravely infers 
that the Q*i?'?V of this verse and the P*?^ of chap. liii. 11, must also be 
identical. The dependence of God's people on himself for the origin alid 
sustentation of their spiritual life is forcibly expressed by the figure of a plant 
which he has planted (Ps. xcii. 14, Matt. xv. 13, John xv. 1, 2), and by 
that of a work which he has wrought (chap. xxix. 23, xliii. 7) : in reference 
to the last of which the apostle says (Eph. ii. 10), we are his worhmaai- 
ship, created in Christ Jesus unto good worhs, which God hath before or- 
dained that we sliould walk in them ; and in reference to the first, our Lord 
himself (John xv. 8), herein is my Father glorified that ye hear muchfruit, 
so shall ye be my disciples; and again, with an entire change of figure (Matt. 
V. 16), let your.light so shine before men that they may see yourgood worTcs, 
und glorify your Father which is in heaven. The same ultimate design 
is set forth in the words of the verse before us.^ — The textual reading iyt3D 
is regarded by Gesenius and most other writers as an error of transcription 
for *yt2D, as given in the margin. But Rosenmuller seems to think that 
the pronoim of the third person may refer to f !??, which is sometimes mas- 
culine ; De Dieu refers it to the people ; and Maurer thinks it possible to 
connect it with Jehovah, by a sudden enallage so common in the prophets ; 
which last is approved by Hitzig, but avoided as too harsh in his translation. 
As to his notion that "iNSnn describes God as being proud of Israel, see 
above, on ver. 13, — To the question whether all the restored Jews are to be 
righteous, Henderson says nothing ; but Michaelis maintains that this expres- 
sion does not necessarily imply regeneration or denote true piety, but simply 
signifies the prevalence of social virtue, such as may exist even among the 
heathen, much more among those who are in possession of the true reKgion. 
— According to my owh view of the Prophet's meaning, he here predicts 
the elevation of the ehurch to its normal or ideal state, a change of which 
we may ah-eady see the rudiments, however far we may be yet firom its final 
consummation. 

22. The little one shall hecome a thousand, and the stnall one a strong 
nation ; I, Jelwvah, in its tinie will hasten it. The superlative sense giTen 
to the adjectives little and small by Gesenius and Ewald is a needless 
departure from the idiomatie form of the original. The substantive verb 
with b may also be rendered shall be for, i. e. shall be so reckoned, whicb 
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amounts to tlie same tliing. Kimclii, and EosBDmiiller after him, very 
unnecessarily observe that small and little here relate to mimber, not to 
size. Gesenius and several of the later writers understand them as denoting 
one without a family, or with a small one ; in which case the 1^^ might be 
taken in its genealogical sense of household, family, or other subdivision of 
a tribe. (Judges vi. 15, 1 Sam. x. 12, xxiii. 23, Micah v. 1.) But this 
whole interpretation is less natural than that of Yitvinga, who applies the 
epithets to Israel itself, falsely, according to Gesenius, whose ipse dixit 
loses much of its authority in consequence of his own frequent ehanges of 
opinion upon insujfficient grounds, or none at all. The verse, on the face 
of it, is simply a description of increase, like that in chap. xxvi. 15, xlix. 
19, 20, &c. — The pronouns in the last clause are correctly explained by 
Knobel as neuters, referring to the whole preceding series of prophecies. 
(Compare chap. xliii. 13, xlvi. 11). The his in the common version is 
equivalent to its in modern English, a possessive form apparently unknown 
to the translators of the Bible. — I wiil hasten it, has reference to the time 
ordained for the event, or may denote the suddenness of its occurrence, 
without regard to its remoteness or the length of the intervening period, 
which seems to be the sense. conveyed by the Yulgate version, suhito faciam. 
(See above, chap. xiii. 22, vol. i. p. 285. — The reference of these pro- 
mises to the literal Jerusalem is ascribed by Jerome to the Jews and 
half Jews {semi-judaei) of his own day, and opposed by Vitringa on a 
very insufficient ground, viz., the impossibility of ascertaining the pre- 
cise site of the ancient Jerusalem, an impossibility which may be considered 
as abeady reahzed. (See Eobinson's Palestine, i. p. 414.) The true 
ground of objection is the violation of analogy involved in this interpreta- 
tion. The idea of Eusebius and Proeopius, that the prophecy is literal, 
but eonditional, and now rescinded by the unbelief of those to whom it was 
addressed, opens the door^to endless Hcence, and makes exegesis either 
useless or impossible. It is a curious faet that Gregory VII. applied this 
passage to the Church of Eome, in the pahny state to which she was exalted 
by himself. The hypothesis of Grotius, that it has exclusive reference to 
the restoration of the Jews firom Babylon, is now the cmTent one among 
the Germans, who of eourse are unaffected by Vitringa's objection that the 
prophecy in this sense never was fulfilled. The real argument against it, 
is the absence of explicit referenee to the supposed subject, and the ease 
with which an indefinite number of analogous restrictions or specific appli- 
cations might be devised and carried out on grounds of equal plausibility. 
The only hypothesis which seems to shun the opposite extremes of vague- 
ness^and minuteness, and to take the language inits obvious sense, without 
forced constructions or imaginary facts, is the one proposed in the intro- 
duction, and on which the exposition of the chapter has been founded. It 
is the doctrine of some early writers, that the Jerusalem or Zion of this 
passage is the primitive or apostolic chm*ch, to which the description is in 
many points inapplicable ; whereas it is perfectly appropriate to the New 
Jerusalem, the Ghristian Chm-ch, not as it was, or is, or will be at any 
period of its history exclusively, but viewedin reference to the whole course 
of that history, and in contrast with the many disadvantages and hardships 
of the old economy. 
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CHAPTEE LXI. 

Afteb describing the new condition of the chnrcli, he again introduces 
the great Personage by whom the change is to be bronght about. His 
mission and its object are described by himself in vers. 1-3. Its grand resnlt 
shall be the restoration of a ruined world, ver. 4^ The^cliurch, as a mediator 
between God and the revolted nations, shaH enjoy their service and support, 
vers. 6, 6. The shame of God's people shall be changed to honour, ver. 7. 
His righteousness is pledged to this effect, ver. 8. The church, once re- 
stricted to a single nation, shall be recognised and honoured among all, 
ver. 9. He triumphs in the prospect of the universal spread of trath and 
righteousness, vers. 10, 11. 

1. The Spirit of the Lord Jehovah {is) wpon me, lecause Jehovah hath 
anointed me to Iring good netos to the humble, he hath senf me to hind up the 
hroTcen in heart, to proelaim to captives freedom, and to the hound open opening 
(of the eyes or of the prison-doors). Unction in the Old Testament is not 
a mere sign of . consecration to office, whether that of Prophet, Priest, or 
King (1 Kings xix. 16, Lev. viii. 12, 1 Kings i. 31), but the symbol of 
spiritual influences, by which the recipient was both qualified and desig- 
natedfor his work. (See 1 Sam. x. 1, 6, xvi. 13.) Hence Kimchi's defini- 
tion of the rite, as a sign of the divine choice (flC'slif5^p"530 |7l6), alfchough 
not erroneous, is inadequate. The office here described approaches nearest 
to the prophetic. The specific functions mentioned have all occurred and 
been explained before. "(See above, on chaps. xKi. 1— 7, xlviii. 16, xlix. 1—9, 
1. 4, li. 16.) The proclamation of liberfcy has reference to the year of jubilee 
under the Mosaic law (Lev. xxv. ] 0-13, xxvii. 24, Jer. xxxiv. 8-10), which 
is expressly called the year of liberty or Kberation by Ezeldel (xlvi. 17). — 
nip"ni?$ is explained by Kimehi and Jarchi to mean opening of the prison, 
the second vrord being regarded as a derivative of nj^?^ to take. De Dieu 
obtains the same sense by appealing to the Ethiopic usage. Gesenius and 
the other modem writers are disposed to follow Aben Ezra in treating it as 
bne word "(nipDpf), not a compound but an intensive or reduplicated form, 
,intended to express the idea of complete or thorough opening. (See above, 
chap. ii. 20, and vol. i. p. 106.) This G-esenius understands to mean the 
opening of the prison, but in opposition to the settled usage whieh restricts 
njJS aud its derivatives to the opening of the eyes and ears, and which can- 
not be set aside by alleging that the corresponding verb in Arabic is used 
more -widely. Ewald adheres to the only authorised sense, but explains it 
as a figurative deseription of deliverance irom prison, which may be poeti- 
cally represdnted as a state of darkness, and deliverance from it as a resto- 
ration of the sight. But for reasons which have been aheady given, the 
only natural sense which can be put upon the words is that of spiritual 
blindness and illumination. (See above, on chap. xlii. 7, 1. 10.) With 
this question is connected another as to the person here introduced as 
speaking. According to Gesenius, this is the last of the Prophefs self- 
defences (Selbstapologie) ; ahd he even goes so far as to assert that all in- 
terpreters are forced {nothgedrungen) to regard Isaiah as himself the speaker. 
Umbreit supposes him to be the speaker, but only as the type and repre- 
sentative of a greater Prophet. Vitringa and other orthodox interpreters 
regard the question as. decided by our Lord himself in the synagogue at 
Nazaretb, when, after reading this verse and a portion of the next from the 
hooh of the prophet Isaiah, he hegan to say unta them, This day is this scrip- 
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ture fulfilled in your ears (Lnke iv. 16-22). The brevity of this dis- 
course, compared witli tlie statement wliicli immediately foUows, that the 
jjeople bare him witness, and wondered at the gracioiis icords ivhich proceeded 
out of his mouth, and connected witli the siQgular expression tiiat he hegan 
tlms to say imto them, makes it probable that we have only the beginning 
or a summary of what the Saviour said on that occasion. That the whole ^ 
is not recorded may, however, be regarded as a proof that his discourse con- 
taiaed no interpretation of the place before us which may not be gathered 
from the few words left on record, or from the text and context of the 
prophecy itself. Now it must be admitted that the words of Christ just 
quoted do not necessarily import that he is the direct and only subject oi\ 
the prophecy ; for even if the subjectwere Isaiah, or the PrOphets as a class,' 
or Israel, yet if at the same time the effects foretold were coming then 
to pass, om* Lord might say, TMs day ts this scripture fulfilled in your ears. 
XJpon this ground J. D. IVIichaeHs adopts the application' to Isaiah, without" 
disowning the authority of Christ as an iaterpreter of prophecy. But this 
restriction of the passage is at variance with what we have akeaidy seen to 
be the true sense of the parallel places (chap. xlii. 1—7, and chap. xlix. 1-9), 
where the form of expression is the same, and where all agree that the same 
speaker is brought forward/ If it has been concluded on sufficient groimds 
that the ideal person there presented is the Messiah', the same conclusion 
cannot, without arbitrary violence, be avoided here, and thus the prophecy 
itself interprets our Lord's words, instead of being' interpreted by fchem. 
This in the present case is more satisfactory, because it cuts off all objec- 
tion drawn from the indefihite character of his, expressions.j, At the same 
time, and by parity of reasoning, a subordinate and second&ry reference to 
Israel as a representative of the Messiahj and to the Prophets as in some 
sense the representatives of Israel, as well as of Messiah in their prophetic 
character, must be admitted ; and thus we are brought again to Christ as the 
last and the ideal Prophet, and to the- ground assumed by the profound and 
far-seeing Calvin, for -which he -has been severely censured eyen by Calvia- 
istic writers, and which Yitringa, while professiDg to defend him, calls a 
concession to the Jews {hic aliquid indulgendum censuit Jitdceis), instead 
of a coneession to candour, faith, good taste, and common sense. Hender- 
son's exposition of this passage differs from that 6f other orthodox inter- 
preters only in connectiag the Messiah's office, here described specifically, 
with the future restoration of the Jews. It might have been supposed that 
some obstruction would have been presehted to a literal interpreter iu this 
case by the very strong expression of our Lord, this day is this prophecy 
fulfilled in your ears. But the process of Hteral interpretation is iu 
practice very simple and convenient. While the- personal rgference of the 
words to Christ, which is not affiirmed by himself at all, is represented as 
"the highest possible^ authority " for so explaining them, the actual falfil- 
ment of the prophecy at that tim6, which is affirmed as strongly as it could 
be, goes for nothing. The two parts of this singular process cannofc be 
presented in more ^trikiag contrast than by direct quotation. " No principle 
of accomiiiodation, or of secondary apphcation, can at all^satisfy the claims 
of the announcement, This day is this scripture fulfiUed in your ears. It 
must, however, be bbserved, that this eompietion merely lay ia our Lord's 
enteriag upon the public discharge of his prophetic office among the Jews. 
Far from being confined to the instructions of that particular day, it was 
to be exercised in perpetuity, during the continuance of the church upon 
carth, AND PEE-EMiNENTLY AS IT KESPEcTS THE Jews, at the future period 
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here referred to." TMs principle of gradual or continued fulfilment, not 
at a single point of time, bnt throngh." a course of ages, is' not only sound 
and often absolutely necessary to a correct interpretation of the prophets, 
but the very prineiple which ia a hundred other instances is saerificed with- 
out a scruple to the chimera of a purely " literal " interpretation. Another 
remarkable-commejit of the same able "writer upon this verse is as follows: 
" The terms captives and prisoners are to be taken metaphorically, and 
have no reference to extemal restraint." It is only Jerusalem and Zion, 
and the temple and the trees required in buildiag it, " that must be literally 
explaiaed." See above, on chap. Ix. 13. 

2. To proclaim a year offavourfor Jehovah, and a day of vengeancefor 
our God, to comfort all moumers. Gesenius and Eosenmiiller explain ? as 
the idiomaftc sign of the genitive when separated from its governing noun, 
" Jehovah's year of grace, God's day of vengeanee." It is equally agree- 
able to usage, and more natural.in this case, to give the partiele its wider 
sense as denoting relation in general, a year of favour as to or conceming 
God, which may here be expressed by the Enghsh for. Vitringa quotes 
Clement of Alexandria as inferring from the use of the word year in this 
verse that our Lord's pubHc ministry was only one year ia duration, a 
conclusion paradoxically maintaiaed by G-erard John Vossius, but whoUy 
irreconcileable with the gospel Hstory. The expression is correctly explained 
by Vitringa as a poetical equivalent to day suggested by the previous 
allusion to the year of jubilee ; and Hitzig adds that there is probably a 
reference to God's- vengeance as a transitory act, and to his"mercy as a 
lasting one. The same two words occur as pa^rallels in chaps. xxxiv. 8, 
kiii. 4; while in" chap. xlix. 8, we have the general expression time of 

favour. For the meaning of the last words of the verse, see above, on 
chaps. xlix. 13, and Ivii. 18. They may either be descriptive of sufferers, 
as the persons neediag consolation, or of penitents, as those who sball alone 
reeeive it. - 

3. To put upon Zion^s mourners — to give tJiem a crown instead of ashes, 
the oil of joy for mourning, a garment of fraise for a faint spirit ; and it 
shall he called to them (or they shall he called) the oaJcs of righteousness, the 
planting of Jehovah {i. e. planted by Jehovah) to glorify himself. The 
construction seems to be interrupted and resumed, a practice not unfrequent 
with Isaiah. There is Jio need, therefore, of supplying joy affcer the first 
verb, as Houbigant and Lpwth do. Of the many senses which might here 
be attached to the verb D-1K', the most appropriate is that of putting on, as 
applied to dress, though with another particle, in Gen. xxxvii. 34, xli. 42, 
and often elsewhere. The English Version has appoint, and Gesenius 
give ; both of which are justified by usage, but less suitable in this case 
than the one above proposed. By the repetition of the word moumers, this 
verse is wrought into the foregoiag context in a mode 6f which we have had 
several examples. (See above, on chap. Ix. 15.) Zion's mournersmaj be 
simply those who moum in Zion, or those who moum for her (chap. Ixvi. 
10), but as these ideas are not incompatible, both may be included. 
(Compare chaps. Ivii. 18, Ix. 20.) Gesenius speaks of the paronomasia 
between "IS? and 13N as something entirely distinct from the antithesis in 
sense between an ornamental head-dress and the ashes strewn upon the 
bead by mourners. Bnt this relation of ideas may be looked upon as 
really essential to a true papnomasia. Augusti's ridicnlous travesty of 
this phrase (Putz fur Schmutz) has been actually revived by De Wette. 
Ewald, with purer taste, neglects the verbal assonance, and reproduces 
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Jerome's fine translation {coronam jpro cinere). That olntment was not 
used by mourners but rejoicers, may be learned from a comparison of 
2 Sam. XXV. % ■with Ps. xxiii. 5. Hitzig derives n?ni!l from the Kal of ??n, 
and esplains it to mean Irightness as the parallel term i^y^l^ is applied to a 
pale colour (Lev. xiii. 21); but a sufficient contrast is afforded by the 
usual sense praise, the whole phrase meaning garments which excite 
admiration. For the meaning and translation of D^T^, see vol. i. p. 94. 
By oaks of righteonsness, Gesenius understands such as enjoy the divine 
favour or blessing ; Lowth, such as prove by their flourishing condition 
that they were planted by him ; Henderson, such as bear the fruit of 
righteousness ; Luzzatto, terebinths of long duration, as in chap. i. 26 ; 
instead of city of righteousness and faithful city, he reads city of perma-- 
nence, enduring city. The mixture not only of metaphors but also of literal 
and figurative language in this verse shews clearly that it hasrespect to 
spiritual not external changes. (Compare chap. xliv. 4, Ix. 21.) 

4. And they shall huild up the ruins of antiquity, the desolations qf the 
ancients they shall raise, and shall renew ihe cities of ruin {i. e. ruined 
cities), the desolations of age and age. Both the thought and language of 
this verse have been explained already. See above, on chaps. xlix. 8, 
liv. 3, Iviii. 12.) Lowth, not contented with the difficulty of explaining 
^DD in chap. Iviii. 12, would insert it here, on the authority. of four manu- 
scripts, and David Kimchi ; but Kocher understands the latter as distinctly 
pointing out the difference between the places.^ — The older writers take 
D^yK^NT as an adjective agreeing with niDJ?^, but this is feminine ; G-ese- 
rdus and Ewald, as anabsolute adjective or noun corresponding to majores, 
ancestors or ancients ; Umbreit, as a noun meaning ancient times. — 
Hendewerk agrees with Gesenius, but applies the term specifically to the 
Jews who were alive at the destruction of the temple. The verb renew is 
applied as in 2 Chron. xv. 8, xxiv. 4. — ^According to Henderson, this verse 
and the next "admit of no consistent interpretation, except on the principle 
that the Jews are to be restored to the land of their fathers. The ruins 

. and desolations are those of cities that had once been inhabited, and oannot, 
without the utmost violence, be applied to the heathen world." But why 
may they not be explained as " imagery," like chap. Ix. 19, 20, or be 
" taken metaphorically," and without reference to external desolation, like 
the captives and prisoners of ver. 1 ? If this be what is meant by " con- 
sistent interpretation," it is very dearly purchased by assuming as a 
"principle" a fact not mentioned in the text or context, and supposirig 
this to be literally alluded to wherever the hypothesis is possible, while all 
the accompanying circumstances are explained away as figures. 

5. Then shall stand strangers and feed your flocTcs, and the children qf 
outland [shall he) your ploughmen and your vinedressers. For the sense of 
npr^J?, see above, on chap. Ix. 10. Eamchi explains stand to mean, they 
shall rise and come for the purpose. Some suppose it to be an idiomatie 
pleonasm, others a periphrasis for servlce ; but the first is a mere evasion, 
and the second sense belongs to the verb only when standing in the 
presence of another is expressed or implied. (Deut. i. 88, 1 Kings i. 28, 
Jer. lii. 12.) The conjunction of these verbs here and in Micah v. 3, may 
justify the supposition that the primary reference in either case is to a 
practice of the oriental shepherds. As to the meaning of the prophecy, 
interpreters are much divided. Some seem to take it in the strictest sense 
as a promise that the heathen should be slaves td the Jews. (See above, 
chap. xiv.-2, vol. i. p. 287.) G-esenius understands it as meaning that 
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the Jews should confine themselves to spiritual services) and leave mere 
secular pursuits to the G-entiles. Nearly allied to this is Hitzig^s explana- 
tion that the Jews and Gentiles are described as snstaining tiie relation of 
priests and laymen to each other. Ewald quaHfies it still.more by descrih- 

- ingthe relation to be that of the Levites to the other tribes, and even this 
restricted by the promise in chap. kvi. 21. Bnt that verse shews con- 
elusively that no exclusive promise of Levitical or sacerdotal rank to the 
Jews, as distinguished from the Gentiles can be here intended. This is 
confirmed by-the language of Peter, who applies the promise of the next 
verse to the Christian Church (1 Peter ii. 5). The only way in which all 
these seeming discrepancies can be reconciled, is by supposing, as we have 
done hitherto, that even in Exod. xix. 6, the promise is addressed to Israel 
not as a nation but a church; so that when the Jewish people eeased to 
bear this character, they lost all claim to the fiilfilment of the promise, 
which is still in force, and still endures to the benefit of those to whom it 
wasorigiDaliy given, namely, the Israel of God, that is to say, his church 
or chosen people. This view of ttie matter sets aside not only the inter- 
pretations which have been already mentioned as confining the promise to 
the natural descendants of Israel, but also that of Jerome and Procopius, 
who, although they correetly recognise the church as the object of addxess, 
make this-a threatening that the Jews shall be supplanted by the Gentiles 
as the pastors or ministers of the flock of God. That the holders of this 
office, might, in strict accordance with the usage of Scripture and of this 
bopk, be described as shepherds, husbandmen, and vinedressers, may be 
seen by a comparison of ehaps. iii. 14, v. 1, xi. 6, xxvii. 2, xxx. 23, 24, 
xl. 11, with Acts XX. 28, 1 Cor. iii. 9, ix. 7 ; and with the imagery of our 
Saviour's parables. It does not follow necessarily, however, that the office 
here assigned to strangers and foreigners is that of spiritual guides, much 
less that they are doomed to' a degrading servitude. The simplest explana- 
tion of the verse is that whieh understands it as descriptive not of subjuga- 
tion but of intimate conjimction, as if he had said, those who are now 
strangers and foreigners shall yet be sharers ia your daily occupations, and 
entrusted with your dearest interests, By strangers we are then to under- 
stand not Gentiles as opposed to Jews, but all who have been aliens fi-om the 
covenant of mercy and the church of God. — The only comment madebyHen- 
derson on this verse is included in the observation ahready quoted, that these 
two verses (4 and 5) " admit of no consistent interpretation, except on the 
prineiple that the Jews are to be restored to the land of their fathers." 
How the author would apply, tbis in detail to the fiffch verse, we can only 
argue analogically from his exposition of thevfourth ; and as he there insists 
upon a literal rebuilding,of the cities once inhabited by Jews as the oniy 
sense of which the prophecy admits "without the utmost violence," so 
here he may be understood as tacitly beKeving in a future subjection of the 

« Gentiles to the restored Jews, as their husbandmen and shepherds. K, on 
the pther hand, he understands the service here exacted to be metaphorical 
or spiritual, we have only to repeat what we have said before as to the 
worth of that " consistenfc interpretation " which results from the applica- 
tion of this novel " principle," 

6. And ye (or more emphatically, asfor you), the priests qf JeJiovah shall 

yehecalled, the ministers of our God shall be said to you (or of you), the 

strength ofnations shall ye eat, and in their glory shall ye suhstitute your- 

selves (or into their glory shall ye enter by excbange). Most of the earlier 

voL. n. c c 
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writers, down to Gesenras in Ms Commentary, agree substantially -with 
Jerome in his version of tlie last word (superhietis) ; whicli they regard as 
a cognate form or an orthographical variation of •llJp^ri? in Ps. xciv. 4, where 
it seems to denote talking of one's self, and, by a natural transition, glory- 
ing or boasting. Albert Schultens tried to fomid upon an Arabic analogy 
the sense of " providing for one's self," and Scheid that of " floating or 
swimming in abundance." But all the latest writers, not escepting Gese- 
nius in his Thesamrus, have gone back to Jarchi's explanation of the word 
as denoting " mutual exchange or substitution." . This supposes it to be 
derived firom 'ipj, a cognate form and synonyme of "1-113, to change or ex- 
change, occurring only in the Hiphil, Jer. ii. 11. This word is important 
as determining the sense not only of the whole verse, but of that before it, 
by requiring both to be considered as descriptive, not of exaltation and sub- 
jection, but of mutual exchange, implying intimate association. Some, it 
is true, attempt to carry out the first idea even here, by making this last 
word denote an absolute exclusive substitution, i. e. the dispossession of the 
GentUes by the Jews. But the context, etymology, and usage, all combine 
to recommend the idea of reeiprocal exchange or mutual substitution. 
Interpreters, in seeking a factitious antithesis between the verses, have 
entirely overlooked the natm^al antithesis between the clauses of this one 
verse. They have supposed the contrast intended to be that between ser- 
vitude and priesthood : " they shall be your servants, and ye shall be their 
priests." But we have seen ahready that the fiffch verse cannot, in consist- 
ency with chap. Ixvi. 10, denote anything but intimate conjunction and 
participation. The true antithesis is : " ye shall be their priests, and they 
shall be yom- purveyors ; you shall supply their spiritual wants, and they 
shall supply yom- temporal wants." This explanation of the verse, to 
which we have been natm'ally led by philological induction and the context, 
coincides in a manner too remarkable to be considered accidental, with the 
words of Paul, in writing to the Eomans of the contribution made by the 
churches of Macedonia and Achaia for the poor saints at Jerusalem : It Jiath 
pleased them verily, and their dehtors they are (i, e. they have chosen to do 
it, and indeed were bound to do it) ; for ifthe Gentiles have heen madejoar- 
takers of their spiritual things, their duty is also to minister unto them in 
carnal things. (Eom. xv. 27.) This may seem, however, to determine the 
object of address to be the Jews ; but no such inference can fairly be 
deduced from the words of the apostle, who is only making one specific 
application of the general truth taught by the Prophet. What was true of 
the Gentile converts then, in relation to the Jewish Christians as their 
mother-church, is no less true of the heathen now, or even of converted 
Jews, in reference to the Christians who impart the gospel to them. The 
essential idea in both plaees is, that the church, the chosen people, or the 
Israelof God, is charged with the duty of communicating spiritual things 
to those without, and entitled in retum to an inerease of outward strength 
from those who thus become incorporated with it. — ^But it is npt merely in 
this lower sense that the people of God are in the law (Exod. xix. 20) and 
the gosper(l Peter i. 3), as well as in the prophetSj represented as the minis- 
ters and priests of God. Not only as instructors and reclaimers of the 
unbelieving world do they enjoy this sacred dignity, but also as the only 
representatives of their Great High Priest, in him and through him pos- 
sessing free access to the fountain of salvation and the throne of grace. 
(Heb. iv. 14-16.) In this respect, as in every other which concerns the, 
method of salvation and access to God, there is no distinction of Jew and 
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Gentile, any more tlian o£ Greek and barbarian, male and female, bond and 
icee ; but all " are Chrisfs, and Cbrist is Grod's," and all alike are priests and 
miaisters of G-od. — It only remains to add, that on tbe principle of limiting 
this propheey to the future restoration of the Jews, it might have been sup- 
posed that this verse would be literally understood as promising both 
temporal and spiritual superiority to other nations ; but, according to the 
able representatite of that opinion, who has been so often q[uoted, it " im- 
plies holiness, spirituality, and devotedness to. the service of God; so 
abundant shall be the supplies, that there shall be no absorption of time by 
the cares and distraction of business." -This, it seems, is the literal inter- 
pretation of the promise that the Jews shall be the priests and ministers of 
G-od, and as such shall cousume the wealth of the nations and have their 
riches at eommand ; for such is the meaning put upon •1"l??L*riPl by Hender- 
son, who traces it to "l^K, in the sense of commandmg. . Why there is any 
less " violence" in tiiis interpretation of the verse before us than in the refer- 
ence of ver. 4 to the universal spread of the gospel, does not appear. 

7. InsteaA of your sliame (jQ sh.all have) dmlle, anA (instead of their) 
confusion, they shall celehrate their portion ; therefore in their land shall they 
inherit double, everlasting joy shall he to them. Yitringa and E,osenmuIler 
understand the therefore at the beginning of the second clause as deeiding 
that the recompence must be described exclusively in that clause, while the 
nrst is wholly occupied with the account of their previous sufferings : 
"Instead of your double shame, and instead of your lamenting (or their 
exulting), that confusion was their portion," &c. From this and other 
similar unnatural construetions, Gesenius and all the later writers have 
gone back to the one given in the Targum and by Jarchi, which makes 
double refer not to shame but recompense, and gives -l^"!* the same subject 
with the other verbs. It is still considered necessary, however, to assume 
an enallage of person, so that yoiir shame and their portion may relate to 
the same subject. It is not impossible, however, that the Prophet has in 
view the same two classes "who are distinctly mentioned in the preced- 
ing verses ; a construction which would not do away wdth the enallage, 
but go far to confirm the explanation ,which has been akeady given of those 
verses, as descriptive of mutual participation. — There is no need o£ explain- 
ing Di5?D with Gesenius as an accusative of place, or supplying in before it, 
with the older "writers ; siuce the verb may govem it direetly, as in 
Ps. li. 16, lix. 17. — Lowth complains of the confiision iu the Hebrew text, 
and applies an extraordinary remedy, by substituting the Peshito version, 
affcer first amending it. — ^According to Henderson, this verse means that the 
honour conferred by God upon the restored Jews, and the estimation in 
which they shall be held by believing Gentiles, will far overbalance the con- 
tempt to which they have been subject. The limitation of the passage to the 
"restored Jews" is as groundless and arbitraryhere as elsewhere. — Double 
is used indefinitely to denote a large proportion. (Compare chap. xl. 2.) 

8. For I am Jehovah, loving justice, hating (that which is) taken away 
unjustly, and I will give their hire truly, and an emrlasting covenant I 
strikefor them. The Yulgate and the rabbins give n?ij? its usual sense of 
a bumt-offering, and explain the clause to mean that God hates unjust 
violenee, especially (or even) in religious offerings. The modem writers 
generally foUow the Septuagint in making it synonymous with n?^^ (which 
is actually found iu a few manuscripts), an explanation countenanced by the 
tmdoubted use of the corresponding plural and paragogic forms in that 
sense. (Job v. 16, Ps. Iviii. 3, Mv. 7.) Jerome's objection that all 
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robbery is unjust, would apply to a multitude of other places wliere tliere 
seems to be a redundance of expression, and proceeds upon the false 
assumption tliat 7\\ necessarily espresses tlie complex idea rdbbery, whereas 
it may be here used in its primary and strict sense of yiolent seiznre or 
privation, the idea of iujustice, which is commonly impHed, being here 
expressed. — For the usage of n?V?, see above, on chap. xl. 11, and for that 
of n*"?! nns, on chaps. xxviii. 15, Iv. 3. — This verse is commonly applied to 
the violence practised upon Israel by the Babylonians. (Compare chap. 
xlii, 24.) It is rather an enunciation of the general truth, that the divine 
justice renders absolutely necessary the destruction of his obsdnate 
enemies, and the deliverance of his people from oppression. (Compare 
2 Thess. i. 6-8.) . ' 

9. Then shall he Jcnotcn among fJie nations their seed, and their issue in the 
midsf of the peoples. All seeing fhem sliaTl acknowledge fhem fhat fhey a/re 
a seed Jehovah has hlessed. Yitringa, Gesenius, and some later -writers, 
give to yii^ the emphatic sense of being famous or Ulustrious, as in Ps. 
Ixxvi. 2, where the parallel expression is iO^ THi. But in the case before 
us, the paraUelism, far Irom requiring this peculiar sense,, requires the 
usual one of being known, as corresponding better to the phrase they shall 
recognise them. Thus understood, the first clause means that they shall be 
known among the nations in their true character as a seed or race highly 
favoured of Jehovah. Issue means progeny or oSspring, as in chap. 
xlviii. 19. In order to apply this to the restored Jews, we must depart 
from tbe literal and obvious import of ainong and in the. midst, and under- 
stand them as denoting merely that they shall be heard of ; for how can 
they be said to be among and in the midst of the nations at the very time 
when they are gathered from them to their own land. And yet the whole 
conneetion seems to favour the first meaning, and to shew that they are 
here described as being scattered through the nations, and there recognised 
by clear distinctive marks as being God's pecuHar people, just as the Jews 
took knowledge of Peter and John that they had been with Jesus. (Acts 
iv. 13.) It may be on account of this apparent inconsistency between the 
obvious sense of this verse and his own adopted "principle," that Hender- 
son has no remark upon it, save that " Q in D-')'T'3^ js pleonastic." Some 
of the older writers, to avoid this assumption, render *? hecause, " all that 
see them shaU acknowledge them, because they are a seed which Jehovah 
has blessed." But, as Yitringa well observes, the verb requires a more 
specific statement of its object. Gesenius and the later writers liken the 
construction to that in Gen. i. 4, God saw the light that it was good ; not ' 
simply saw that the light was good, but saw the hght itself, and in so doing 
saw that it was good. So here the meaning is not merely that all seeing 
them shall acknowledge that they are a seed, &c., but that aU seeing them 
shaU recognise them by recognising the effects and evidences of the diyiae 
blessing. — The eUipsis of the relative is the same in Hebrew and coUoquial 
English. — The true application of the verse is to the Israei of God in its 
diffiision among all the nations of the earth, who shall be constrained "by 
what they see of their spirit, character, and conduct, to acknowledge that 
they are the seed which the Lord hath blessed. The glorious fulfilment of 
this promise in its original and proper sense, may be seen aheady in the 
influence exerted by the eloquent example of the missionary on tiie most 
ignorant and corrupted heathen, without waiting for the future restoration 
of the Jews to the land of their fathers. 

10. {IwiU)Joy, I will joy in Jehovah, let my soul eziilf inmy God; for 
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heJiath clofhed me with garments of salvation, a mantle of righteousness Jias he 
put on me, as the bridegroom adftists his priestly crown, and as the Iride 
arrays her jewels. Vitringa here leads his chorus off the stage, where he 
has kept it since the beginning of ver. 4, and lets the Church come. on, but 
whether as a male or female he eonsiders a donbtful and perplexing question. 
To a reader unencumbered with this clumsy theatrical machinery, it must 
be evident that these are the words of the same speaker who appears at the 
beginning of this chapter and the next. J. D. Michaelis supposes an 
allusion to the oriental practice of bestowing the caftan or honorary dress 
upon distinguished culprits who have been acquitted. Luzzatto, in order 
to avoidthe assumption of a root I3y* inthis one case, reads ''^P^l from npitf ; 
but this, besides being arbitrary, throws the syntax of the tenses into a con- 
fusion which, although it may be elsewhere unavoidable, is not to be assumed 
ia any case without necessity.— nii^ is to put on or wear, but always used 
in reference to omaments. Qy? may signify not merely gems, but oma- 
mental dress in general. (See Deut. xxii. 5.) — Gesenius in his Commen- 
tary gives jnS) the general sense of beautifjong or adoming; but in his 
Thesaurus he agrees with the modern writers in acknowle.dging the deriva- 
tionfrom JHS a priest, for which no satisfactory etymology has yet been 
proposed. " As the bridegroom priests his turban." So Aquila ug vufL- 
fiov isgaTsvofimv enfdvu). The reference is no doubt to the sacerdotal 
mitre, which was probably regarded as a model of omamental head-dress, 
and to whieh 14?f is explicitly applied (Exod. xxxix. 28, Ezek. xliv. -18). 
Salvation and righteousness are here combined, as often elsewhere, to 
denote the cause and the effect, the justice of God as displayed in the sal- 
vation of his people. (See under ver. 8.) Or righteousness may be 
referred to the people, as denoting the practical justification afforded by 
their signal deliverance from suffering. 

11. For as the ea/rth puts forth its growth, and as the garden makes its 
plants to grow, so shall the Lord Jehomh make to grow righteousness and 
praise lefore all tJie nations. Compare chap. xlv. 8, and Ps. Ixxxv. 11, 
12. The exact constraction of the first clause may be, Kke tJie earth 
{which) puts forth ; or the idiom may resemble that in vulgar EngKsh 
which employs like as a conjunction no less than a preposition, like the 
earth puts fortJi. (See above chap. viii. 23, and vol. i. p. 196.) The 
studied assonance of PinPV, n^pVJ!) and O^PV!, is retained in the latest ver- 
sions after the example of the Vulgate, which has germen, germinat, and 
germinahit. By praise we are to understand the manifestation of excel- 
lence in general, by righteousness that of moral excellence in particular. 
The confusion of these terms by Vitringa and some later writers, as all 
denoting salvation, is as bad in its effeet as it is groundless in its principle. 
Knobel thinks it probable that the writer had by this time heard the news 
of Cyras's conquests in the west, by which his somewhat languid hopes had 
been revived. But there is nothing either in the text or context to restrict 
this verse to the former restoration of the Jews from the Babylonian exile, 
any more than to their future restoration to the Holy Land. The glory of 
the proniise is its universality, in whieh the fulfilment will no doubt be co- 
extensive with the prophecy itself. 

CHAPTEB LXII. 

The words of the greafc Deliverer are continued firom the foregoing 
chapter. He will not rest until the glorious change in the condition of his 
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people is aecompHslied, ver. 1. They shall be recognised by Mngs and. 
nations as the people of Jehovah, vers. 2, 3. She who seemed to be for- 
saken is still his spouse, vers. 4, 5. The church is required to. watch and 
pray for the falfihnent of the promise, vers. 6, 7. God has swom to protect 
her and supply her wants, vers. 8, 9. Instead of a single nation, all the 
nations of the earth shall flow unto her, ver. 10. The good news of sal- 
vation shall no longer be conjBned, but universally diffnsed, ver. 11. , The 
glory of the chm'eh is the redemption of the world, ver. 12. 

1. For Zion^ s sake I will notiesUU, andfor Jerusalem^s saTcelwill not 
rest until her righteousness go forth as IrigMness, and her sahation as a 
lamp (that) burneth. Hitzig argues from the absence of the eopulative p^ar- 
ticle, that this is the beginning of a new discourse, and that if the Pro- 
phet be the speaker here, he cannot be the speaker in the two precedrDg 
verses. Both these conclusions are unfounded; sinee the particleis 
frequently omitted where the same subject is still treated, and in the same 
manner. On the other hand, the Prophet constantly assumes the person 
and expresses the feelings of different characters in this great drama, with- 
out anyexpress intimation of the change in the text itself. Kimchi fol- 
lows the Targum in explaining this verse as the language of Jehovah, who, 
as J, D. Michaelis thrnks, is here replying to the thanksgiving of the 
church in the foregoing verses* The rest and silence must be then under- 
stood to denote iuaction and iiidifference, as ia chap. xhi. 14. In like, 
manner Grotius makes it a specifie promise of Jehovah that he will not 
rest untU Cyrus is vietorious. Ooeceius supposes the Messiah to be speak- 
ing, and assuring his people of his intercession. Henderson also, on the 
ground of the fi:equeney with which the Eedeemer is thus abruptly intro- 
duced by om' Prophet, supposes the Messiah to be here represented as 
interesting himself for tbe prosperity of Zion, and assuring her that through 
his mediatorial intercession the Jews shall be restored to their standing 
in tbe church of God. Vitringa thinks it ■clear firom the analogy of ver. 
6, that the silence here prohibited is that of Zion's watchmen or the 
rulers of the chureh, of whom he aceordiagly makes up a ehorus in aecord- 
anee with his favourite theatrieal hypothesis. A simpler and more ob- 
vious sense is the one now commoQly adopted, that the Prophet himself 
declares his resolution not to eease from the prediction of Zion's fiiture 
glory, as Forerius supposes, but aeeording to the general opinion,'firom 
prayer to Ood on her behalf. Eichhorn absurdly aseribed the passsage tq 
a Jew in Palestiae who wrote it on hearing of the edict by Oyrus for 
the restoration of the exiles. Perhaps the most satisfactory conelusion 
is, that if the Prophet here speaks of himself, he also speaks by impli- 
cation of his assoeiates and successors in the office, not excluding Ohrist^ 
as the last and greatest of the series ; so that several of the exegetical 
hypotheses ahready mentioned may in this way be combined and reconciled. 
If an exelusive subject must be ehosen, it is no doubt the same as in the 
first verse o£ the foregoing chapter. The sense of righteousness and salva- 
tion is the same as in chap. Ixi. 10, and elsewhere. By a singular change 
of the abstract to the eoncrete, the Vulgate h&sjustus ejus et salvator ejus. 
— The going forth here mentioned is the same as in Ps. xix. 6, 7 ; and 
brightness, or as Lowth translates it, strong light may specifieally signify 
the dawn of day pr the risiag of the sun as , in Prov. iv. 18. Lowth's 
version of the parallel expression (blazing torch) is stronger than the com- 
mon version, but adheres less closely to the form of the. original. 

2. And nations shall see thy righteousness, and all Mngs thy glory ; and 
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tliere shaTl le called to thee a new name,which the mouth ofJehavah shalluUer 
(or pronoTince distinctly). Heire again the Vulgate applies the abstract 
terms to Christ, by rendering them y?fsiMm tuum, indytum tuum. Grotius- 
retains tbis inaccurate translation, but applies the epithets to Cyrus, as the 
illustrious patron of.the Jews, and at the same time a typeof Christ. The 
substitntion of glcyry for salvation does not seem to be regarded by any of 
the modern writers as a proof that salvation means glory, although quite 
a,s clear as that righteousness means salvation. The. mention of kings is 
intended to imply the submission even of the highest. ranks to this new 
power. (Compare chaps. xlix. 7, 23, lii. 15.) Vitringa's explanation of 
^NT as meaning to experience or to know in a spiritual sense, at once per- 
verts the Prophefs meaning, and enfeebles his expression. The idea evidently 
is that they shall witness it and stand astonished.— The new namemsij be 
that which is afterwards stated in ver. 4, or the expression may be understood 
more generally as denoting change of condition for the better. (See above, 
ehaps. i, 26, Ix. 14, and compare Jer. iii. 16, xxxiii. 16, Ezek. xlviii. 35, Kev. 
ii. 17, iii. 12.) Some one quoted by Vitringa supposes an allusion to the 
change in the name of the chosen people from Jewto Christian ; but the former 
name is still applied to the spiritual Israel, in Eom. ii. 9, and Rev. ii. 9. 
(See below, on chap. Ixv. 15.) J. D. Michaelis supposes an aUusion to the 
oriental practice of imposing new names upon towns which have been ruined 
and rebuilt. The translation of the last verb by Lowth (skdll fix tcponthee), 
and by Noyes {shall give thee), does not convey its exact sense, which, ac- 
cording to the lexicons, is that of pronouncing or uttering distinctly, though 
the common version (shall name) is justified by usage. (Compare Num. i. 17, 
1 Chron. xii. 31, Amos vi. 1.) Henderson finds no difficulty in admitting 
that this clause is not to be understood of a mere name, but has speci^^ 
reference to the state and character, according to the common idiom by 
which anything is said to be called what it reaUy is. Is it absolutely cer- 
tain, then, that Israel, Jerusalem, and Zion, are in aU cases strictly national 
and local designations, and that they never have respeet to state and cha- 
racter, rather than to natural descent or geographical position ? 

3. And thou shalt he a crown ofleautyin JehovaKs hand, and a diademof 
royalty in ihe palmof thy God. The only diffieulty in this verse has respect 
to the crown's being twice emphaticaUy placed in the hand and not npon : 
the head. Aben Ezra refers to the practiee of wearing wreaths and circlets 
on the arms ; but the text speaks expressly of the hand and of the pahn, 
and both the omaments described are sueh as were wom npon the head. 
Some of the olderwriters quote Suetonius's accountof the athletse aswear- 
ing the Olympic crown upon the head and carrying the Pythian in the. 
hand; but this, as Eosenmiiller weU says, was a mere act of necessity, and 
whatis here said has respect to royal, net athletie erowns. Ewald agrees, 
with Brentius in supposing that Jehovah is here represented as holding the 
crown in-his hand to admire it; Gocceius and Ewald, for the purpose of; 
exhibiting it to others; Piscator, for the purpose of crowning himself. 
J. D. MichaeUs takes in the hand of God to mean at his disposal, or bestowed: 
by him. This is a good sense in itself; but upon whom could Zion or 
Jerasalem be thus bestowed? Hitzig and Henderson think it perfectly 
obvious that it would be incongraous to place the crown upon Jehovah's 
head; and as it could not be placed npon the gronnd, as in chap. xxviii. 1, 
the only place remaining was the hand ! Gesenius understands the hand 
of G-od to mean his power or proteetion, which approaehes nearly to Vit- 
ringa'3 explanation of the phrase as meaning he shaU hold it fast, or keep 
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it safe. (Compare Eev. iii. 11.) Manrer gives the same sense to tiie 
phrase, but comiects it with the subject of fche verse, and not with the fignre 
of a crown ; as if it had been said, under his protection thou shalt be a 
crown of beauty and a diadem of royalty. — ^Lowth's version of the last 
phrase, in tJie grasp of thy God, is vigorous but inexact. The true sense is 
ttie one expressed by Henderson (the palm). The original combination of 
two nouns is more expressive than the adjective construction into which it 
is resolved by most translators. The beautiful crown of Lowtb, and the 
magnificent crown of Noyes, are much inferior to the literal translation, 
crown qf beduty or ofglory, and not required by the parallelism, since the 
corresponding phrase strictly means a diadem of royalty. According to 
Gataker, the last word is added to distinguish the ^^3Tf here mentioned 
from the sacerdotal turban or mitre. 

4. JVo more shall it le called to thee (shalt thou be called) Azubah {For- 
saken), and thy land shall no more he called Shemamah {Desolate) ; but thou 
shalt ie called Heph%ibah {my delight is in her), and thy land JBeulak {Mar- 
ried^, for Jehovah delights in thee, and thy land shall be ma/rried. The 
joyfal change of condition is further expressedin the Prophefs favourite 
manner, by significant names. The common version not only mars the 
beauty of the passage, but renders it in some degree unintelligible to the 
English reader, by translating the first two names and retaining the others 
in tiieir Hebrew dress. It is obvious that all four should be treated alike, 
i. e. that all the Hebrew forms should be retained, or none. Henderson 
prefers the latter method on the ground that " the names are merely sym- . 
bolical, and will never be employed as proper names." It is probable, 
however, that they were aU familiar to ii.e Jews as female names in real 
life. This we know to have been the case with two of them : the mother 
of Jehoshaphat was named Azubah (1 "Kings xxii. 42), and the mother of 
Manasseh Hephzibah (2 Kings xxi. 1). It is better, therefore, to retaiu 
the Hebrew forms, in order to give them an air of reality as proper names, 
and at the same time to render them intelligible by translation. In the : 
last clause there is reference to the primary meaning of the verb, viz. that 
of owning or possessiog ; and as the inhabitants of towns are sometimes 
called in Hebrew their possessors, QvW a noun derived from this very verb 
(Joshua xxiv. 11, Judges ix. 2, 2 Sam. xxi. 12, compared with 2 Sam. 
ii. 4), its use here would suggest, as at least one meaning of the promise, 
thy land shall be inhabited, and so it is translated in the Targum. 

5. Lbr {as) a young man marrieth avirgin, {so) shall thy sons ma/rrythee^ 
and {with) thejoy of a bridegroom over a bride shall thy God rejoice over thee. 
The particles of comparison are omitted as in Jer. xvii. 21. Perhaps it 
would be more correct to say that the comparison is only an imphed one, 
and that the strict translation is, *' a young man marrieth avirgin, thy sons 
shall marry thee," leaving the copula and so to be suggested by the context. 
So in the other clause there is no absolute need of assuming an ellipsis, 
since the Hebrew idiom admits of such expressions as joying ihe joy of a 
bridegroom, just as we may say in English a man lives the life of a saint, 
or dies ihe death of the righteous, both which eombinations occur .in our 
translation of the Bible. (Gal. ii. 20, Num. xxiii. 10.) In order to avoid 
the seerning incongruity of a mother's being married to her sons, Lowth 
reads ^?52l, thy Builder or Founder ; an emendation which J. D. Michaelis 
rejeets in his notes upon Lowth's Lectures, but adopts in his translation of 
Isaiah. To Gesenius's objection, that the pluralis majestaticus is construed 
with a verb in the singular, Henderson conclusively replies by citing Gen. 
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XX. 13, XXXV. 7, 2 Sam. vii. 23. The true objection to.the change is that 
it is not necessary. The solution of the difficulty in the comnion text is 
afforded by the explanation abeady given of the strict sense of ?J?| and the 
usage of the derivative noun /J?5. As ^J^IW in ver. 4 really. means thou 
shalt be inhabited, so '=j-1/'!5?^! here conveys the same idea as well as that of 
marriage, and thy sons has reference, not to the latter, but the former sense. 
Vitringa gives substantially the same explanation, when he says that the 
Prdphet mixes two distinct metaphors in one expression. 

6, 7. On tTiy walls, Jermalem, I have set watchmen ; all the day and all 
the night long they shall nof de silent. Ye that remind Jehovah, let there le 
no rest to you, and give no rest to him, until he estdblish and until heplace 
Jerusalem a jpraise in the earth. According to Vitringa, the prophetic 
chorus is here relieved by an ecelesiastical one ; and as the first words 
do not well suit this imaginary speaker, he removes all diffieulty by sup- 
plying tlius saith Jehovah. To the more obvious supposition that Jehovah 
is himself the speaker, he makes a very singular objection, viz. that the 
Prophet would hardly have introduced God as speaking for so short a time. 
According to the Targum and the Kabbins, he is here represented as 
appointing angels to keep watch over the ruined walls of Zion. Ewald 
adopts a similar interpretation, and refers to Zech. i. 12—17, upon which 

/the Jewish exposition may befounded. Gesenius understan^s these as ihe 
words of the Prophet himself, and by watchmen, devout Jews among ,the 
ruins of Jerusalem, awaiting the return of the exiles, and praying to Godfor 
it. For this limitation of the passage to Jerusalem in ruins, and to the 
period of the exile, there is not the least foundation in the text. The promise 
is a general one, or rather the command, that those who are constituted 
guardians of the church should be importunate in prayer to God on her 
behalf. D^T??!?? admits of three interpretations, all consistent with Isaiah's 
usage. Ih chap. xxxvi. 8, 22, it seems to mean an officialrecorder or his- 
toriographer. In chap. Ixvi. 3, it means one buming incense as amemorial 

. oblation. Hence •"'?|'?^, the name used in the law of Moses to denote such 
an offering. (See Lev. ii. 2, v. 12, xxiv. 7, Num. v. 26.) Li chap. xliii. 
26, the verb means to remind God of something which he seems to have 
forgotten ; and as this is an appropriate description of importunate inter- 
cessibn, it is here entitled to the preference. Gesenius speaks of a belief 
in the effect of such entreaties as peculiar to the aneient orientals ; but our 
Lord himself expressly teaches it (Luke xviii. 1), and Tertullian finely says 
of it, hcec vis Deo grata est. 

8. Sivom hath Jehovah by his right hand, and by his arm of strength, If 
I give [i. e. I will not give) thy corn any more as food to thine enemies, amd 
if ihe sons of the outland shall drink thy neiv wine which thou hast laboured 
in (I am not God). On the elliptical formula of swearing, see above, on 
chap. xxii. 14, and vol. i. p. 385. The deelaration, though conditional in 
form, is in fact an absolute negation. In swearing by his hand and arm, 
the usual symbols of strength, he pledges his omnipotence for the fulfilment 
of the promise, " As sm-e as I am almighty, thou shalt suffer this no more." 
— ^For the true sense of "•p.r''^?, see above, on chap. Ivi. 8. 

9. For those gathet-ing it shall eat it, and shall praise Jehovah, and those 
collecting it shall drink it in my holy cowts (or in the courts of my sanc- 
tuary). The *? is not directly equivalent to but, as some explain it, but 
retains its proper meaning, in relation to an intermediate thought not ex- 
pressed. As rf he had said, it shall not be so, or it shall be far otherwise, 
because those gathering, &c. Lowth has they that reap the harvest, and 
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tliey tJiat gather the vintage, wliicli, altliougli correct in sense, is not a 
version, but a paraphrase. The indefinite it taies tlie place both of corn 
and wine, but all ambiguity is remoyed by the use of the verbs eat and 
drink. G-esenius and Eoseniniiller agree with Grotius and the other early 
writers in supposing an allusion to the sacrificial feasts of the Mosaic law. 
(See Lev. xix. 23-25, Dout. xii. 17, 18, xiv. 23.) But Hitzig and Knobel 
refer what is here said simply to the sacerdotal standing to be occupied 
by Israel in reference to the Gentiles. (See above, on chap. Ixi. 6.) To 
the former supposition, Knobel objects that the Levitical feasts had exclu- 
sive reference to the tithes and first-fruits, whereas the promise here is 
universal. This appears to be a needless refinement, and is whoUy insuffi- 
cient to explain away the obvious allusion in the terms of the promise to 
the ancient institutions of the law. That these, however, are but types 
and emblems of abundance, and security, and Hberty of worship, is aclaiow- 
ledged even by that school of interpreters supposed to be most strenuous 
in favour of attaching to these promises their strictest sense. Thus Hen- 
derson, instead of urging, as consistency might seem to require, that the 
language of this passage, lifce that of chap. Ix., "must be hterally ex- 
plained," interprets it as meaning that "the enemies of Israel having aU 
been swept away by the powerfiil judgments of God, the most perfect 
tranquillity shall reign throughout the land, and those who may go up to 
worship at Jerusalem shall ehjoy, unmolested, the fruit of their labour." 
Here again we may perceive, although unable to reduce to rule, the exer- 
cise of a large discretion in determining what shall and what shall not be 
strictly understood. The literal Jerusalem, with its temple and its courts, 
and literal corn and wine, appears to be intended ; but for aught that ap- 
pears, the eating and drinking in the courts of that temple is a mere figure 
for exemption from annoyance and loss, while present there for worship, 

10. Pass, pass through the gates, clear the way of the people, raise high, 
raise high the highway,free \it)from stones, raise a hanner (or a signal) 
over the nations. Yitrihga puts these words into the mouth of his prophetic 
chorus ; Maurer thinks they may be uttered by the watchmen of ver. 6 ; 
but most interpreters appear to be contented with the obvious hypothesis, 
that Isaiah js here speaMng in the name of God. As to the object of ad- 
dress, Eichhorn supposes it to be the Jews still lingering among the ruias 
of the Holy City ; Mam'er, the remaining population of that city, which he 
seems to think considerable ; G-esenius, the exiled Jews in Babylon and 
other lands ; Henderson, " the inhabitants of the cities that may lie in the 
way of the returning IsraeHtes." The readiness with which these inter- 
preters accommodate the terms of the text to their several hypotheses, may 
shew how Httle ground there is for any definite conclusion, and thus serve 
to recommend the hypothesis of Hitzig, that the order is supposed to Be 
given to those whose duty it is to execute it. Another subject of dispute is 
the direction of the march required. According to Eosenmiiner, Maurer, 
and Henderson, " pass through the gates " means go out of them ; according 
to Gesenius and others, go into them. It means neither one nor the other, 
but go through them, leaving the direction to be gathered from the context, . 
which, combined with the analogy of chap. Ivii. 14, makes it probable that 
what is here described is the entrance of the nations into Zion or the church, 
an event so frequently and fally set forth in the preceding chapters. The 
use of the term CJSJ^ in the last clause is so favourable-to ihiis exposition, or 
at least so adverse to the supposition that the restoration of the Jews from 
Babylon ishere intehded, that Gesenius, in order to evade this difficulty, has 
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recourse to an expedient whicli he would liave lauglied to scom if used in 
•yindication of the truth of prophecy. This is the explanation of O^lp^ as 
meaning tribes, or more specifically those of Israel, on the authority, as he 
alleges, of Deut. xxxii. 8, xxxiii. 3, 19. Nothing but extreme exegetical 
necessity could warrant this interpretation of the word here, if it were true 
that Moses so employed it. But this very fact is still more doubtful than 
the one -which it is called in to conjBrm, or rather it is still more certain that 
D''Sy in Deuteronomy denotes the Gentiles than it is in this case. On the 
other hand, the siagular form QJ? is used repeatedly in these very prophecies 
to signify the Gentiles or manMnd at large. (See above, chaps. xlu. 5, xHx.. 8.) 
It may therefore be alleged, in opposition to the views which hav6 been 
quoted, with as much plausibility at least, that this is not a prediction of 
the former restoration of the Jews firom Babylori, or of their future restora- 
tion from the ends of the earth, but of the increase of the church or chosen 
people by the accession of the Gentiles. The gates are then the gates of 
the ideal Zion or Jerusalem, the passage is an inward, not an outward 
passage, and the exhortation of the text is one to all concemed, or all who 
have the opportunity to take away obstractions and facOitate their entrance. 
The argument in favour of the reference to Babylon, derived from the 
analogy of chap. Ivii. 19, lies equally against the hypothesis of Henderson, 
who cannot consistently repel it, as we do, by appealing to our uniform 
assertion that the Babylonish exile is referred to only as a signal example 
of deliverance. , What is said in one place, therefore, with acknowledged 
reference to Babylon proves nothing where the same generic terms are used 
without any trace of local allusion. The verb ^^pD, which is ambiguous 
(compare chap. V. 2, and 2 Sam. xvi. 6), ishere determined by the addition 
of the phrase I^^P, in which the noun is used as a coUective. In the last 

clause, some explain ?J? with the Septuagint and Yulgate as simply mean- 
ing to, others with J. D. Michaelis /or, Enobel not only makes it perfectly 
synonymous with ?^, but then notes this imaginary fact as one proof of 
a later age. The most exaet and at the same time most poetical idea is 
Luther's, " raise the banner high above the nations ;" to which Hitzig 
theoretically acquiesces, but translates the preposition/or, like others. 

11. BehoM, Jehovah has causecl it to le heardto the end of the earth, Say 
ye to the daughter of Zion, lehold, thy sahation cometh, lehold, his reward is 
with him and his hire hefore him. There is some doubt as to the connection 
of the clauses. It may be questioned whether the verse contains the words 
uttered by Jehovah to the end of the earth, and if so, whether these con- 
tinue to the end of the verse, or only to the third hehold. Hitzig supposes 
JJ^jp^n to be absolutely used, and to denote that God has made a proclama- 
tion, but without saying what ; after which the Prophet goes on to address 
the messengers mentioned in chap. xl. 9, and lii. 7. But as the verb 
VPP^ seems to require an object after it, and as the words immediately 
succeeding are precisely such as might thus be uttered, it is certainly most 
natural to understand what follows as the words or substance of the proela- 
mation. It has also been made a question whether the pronoun his refers 
to Jehovah or to the nearest antecedent, salvation ; and if the latter, whether 
that word is to be translated saviour, as it is by Lowth and in the ancient 
versions. This last is a question of mere form, and the other of but little 
exegetical importance, since the saviour or salvation meant is clearly re- 
presented elsewhere as identical with God himself. The last clause is a 
repetition of chap. xl. 10, and if ever the identity of thought, expression. 
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and connectioii, served to iadicate identity of subject, it is so in tliis case. 
The re£|,der therefore may imagiae tlie inducempnt which could lead even 
Henderson to speak of the two plaees as "strictly parallel in language, 
though the advents in the two passages are different." If this be so, then 
nothing can ever be inferred from similarity of language, and an unlimited 
discretion is allowed to the iuterpreter to parry all attacks upon his theory 
by stoutly maintaioing a diversity of subjeet in the very places where the 
opposite appears to be most manifest. Another arbitrary statement rendered 
neeessary in a dozen lines by the detemmiat.ion to apply the passage to 
the fature restoration of the Jews to Palestine, is that " the daughter of 
Zion means here the rightful inhabitants of Jerusalem scattered over the' 
face of the earth," a sense which even this interpreter attaches to the words 
in this j)lace only, out of the many in which Isaiah uses them. But while 
these violent expedients arerequired to bringthe passage even into seeming 
application to the future restoration of the Jews, it is, if possible, still more 
inapplicable to their former restoration from the Babylonish exile. In the 
first place, why should the ends of the earth be summoned to announce 
this event to Zion ? Hrtzig replies, as we have seen aheady, that the two 
clauses are entirely unconnected ; Knobel more boldly explains end of the 
earth to mean " the end of the oriental world, whose west end touched the 
Mediterranean sea, i. e. Palestine !" "Whether a theory requiring such 
contrivances can well be sound, is left to the decision of the reader. But 
another difficulty in the way of this interpretation is presented by the last 
clause. Even supposing that the old opinion as to this clause is the true 
one, and that his reward means that which he bestows, in what sense can 
the restoration of the Jews from Babylon be represented as the coming of 
salvation (or a saviom-) to the daughter of Zion, bringing' a reward ? The 
daughter of Zion is throughout these prophecies the suiFering person and the 
object of encom*aging address. Even where it primarily means the city, it 
is only as the centre, representative, and symbol of the Chm'ch or chosen 
people. How then could the saviour be described as coming to his people, 
bringing themselves with him as a recompence for what they had endured. 
But if, fbr reasons given in expounding chap. xl. 10, we understand his 
reward as meaning that which he receives, what constitutes this recompense 
in the case supposed ? The image then presented is that of Jehovah com- 
ing back to his people, and bringiog his people with him as his recompense. 
The incongruity of this verse with the Babylonian theory was either over- 
looked by its ablest modem champions, or occasioned such laconic com- 
ments as that of EosenmUller, who contents himself with sayiug that the 
last clause has ahready been explained in the note upon chap, xl. 10 ; 
while Gesenius still more briefly says, '* dieselben Worte xl. 10 ;" and 
Maurer, " eadem verba legimus xl. 10." This is the entire exposition of 
the whole verse by these three distinguished writers, while those of later 
date, who have been less reserved, have found themselves driven to the 
forced constructions which have been ahready mentioned. On the other 
hand, the plain sense of the words, the context here, and the analogy of 
chap. xl. 10, are all completely satisfied by the hypothesis that the Messiah 
(or Jehovah) is here described as comiug to his people, bringing with him a 
vast multitude of strangers, or new converts, the reward of his own labours, 
and at the same time the occasion o^ a vast enlargement to his church. 
At the same time, let it be observed that this hypothesis is not one framed 
for the occasion, without reference ; or even in opposition to theprevious 
explanation of passages in every point resembling this, but one suggested at 
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the outset of llie book, and fouiid upon comparison, at every step of the 
interpretation, to be more satisfactorj than any other. 

12. And they shall call tJiem the Soly Feople, the redeemed 6f Jehovah, 
and thou shalt le called Derushah {sought for), Ir-lo-neezalah {City notfor- 
saken). The first verb is indefinite, they {i. e. men) shall call ; hence the 
parallel expression has the passive form. On the construction and the 
idiomatic use 6f call, see vol. i. p. 92. The distinction here so clearly 
made by thtf use of the second and third persons, is supposed by tiie modern 
Germans to be that between the city and her returning citizens ; but this, 
as we have seen repeatedly before, involves a constant vacillation between 
different senses of Jerasalem and Zion in the foregoing context. The only 
supposition which can be consistently maintained, is that it always meana 
the city, but the city considered merely as a representative or sign of the 
whole system and eeonomy of which it was the visible centre. The true 
distinction is between the church or chosen people as it is, and the vast 
accessions yet to be received firom the world around it. Even the latter 
shall be honoured with the name of Holy People, while the church itself, 
becoming co-extensive with the world, shaU cease to be an object of con- 
tempt or disregard to God or man. The sense of soughtfor seems to be 
determined by the parallel deseription in Jer. xxx. 14, as expressing the 
opposite of the complaint in chap. xlix. 14. — ^According to Henderson, the 
meaning of the verse is that " the Jews shall now," i.e. affcer their restora- 
tion to their own land, " be a holy people, redeemed from, all iniquity, and 
thronging their ancient capital for religious purposes." The only prospect 
opened to the Gentiles in the whole prediction, thus expounded, is that of 
becoming ploughmen, shepherds, and purveyors to the favoured nation ! 


CHAPTEE LXIIL 

The influx of the GentUes into Zion having been described in the pre- 
ceding verses, the destruction of her enemies is now sublimely represented 
as a sanguinary (triumph of Jehovah or the Messiah, vers. .1-6.. The Pro- 
phet then supposes the catastrophe abeady past, and takes a retrospective 
view of God's compassion towards his people, and of their unfaithfiibiess 
during the old economy, vers. 7-14. He then assumes the tone of earnest 
supplication, such as might have been offered by the believing Jews when 
all seemed lost in the destruction of their commonwealth and temple, vers. 
15-19. 

1. Who (is) this coming from Edom,lright {as to his) ga/rments fram 
Bo%rah, this one adorned in his apjparel, lending in the dbundance of his 
strength? I, speaJiing in righteousness, mighty to save. The hypothesis 
that this is a detached prophecy, unconnected with what goes before or 
foUows, is now commonly abandoned as a mere evasion of the difficulty. 
Hitzig indeed adheres to it in order to sustain his theoiy as to the gradual 
composition of the book. The dramatic form of the description is recog- 
nised by modem writers, without the awkward supposition of a chorus, 
adopted by Yitringa and Lowth. It is not necessary eyen to introduce the 
people as a party to the dialogue. The questions may be naturally put 
into the mouth of the Prophet himself. Interpreters are much divided as 
to the Edom of this passage. That it is not merely a play upon the mean- 
ing of the name (viz. red), is clear from tbe mention of the chief town, 
Bozrah. ' The reference to Rome, whether the Eoman, Empire or the 
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Eomish Churcli, is purely fanciful. J. D. Michaelis consistently applies 
the passage, like the foregoiag context, to a future event ; but Henderson 
nnexpectedly pronounces it unjustifiable ""to apply it to any future judg- 
ments to be inflieted on the country formerly occupied by the Edomites." 
His own opinion is that " the object of the Prophet is to deduce an argu- 
ment from Grod's deaHngs with his aneient people in favour of his graeiously 
regarding them in their then distantly future dispersion." He does not 
explain why this is any less " unjustifiable " than the reference of the pas-- 
sage to a "distantly future" event. While J. D. MichaeHs thus makes 
Tjoth the threatening and the promise alike fature, and Henderson makes 
one distantly fature, and the other distantly past, Knobel makes both past, 
and supposes Jehovah to be here described merely as coming through the 
land of Edom firom the slaughter of the nations confederate with Croesus, 
who had just been overthrown by Cyrus in a battle near Sardis. With 
these exceptions, most interpreters, even of the modern German sehool, 
suppose Edom to be here, as in chap. xxxiv., the representative of Israers 
most inveterate enemies. For this use of the name, see rmder xxxiv. 5. 
The conneetion with what goes before, as Rosenmuller states it, is that 
the restored Jews might apprehend the enmity of certain neighbouring 
nations, who had rejoiced in their calamity ; and that the prophecy be- 
fore us was intended to allay this apprehension. X^'dT\ strictly means 
fermented, then acetous, sharp, but is here applied to vivid colour, like the 
Greek h^u ■^(^^uiLa. "i^nn properly means swollen, inflated, but is here meta- 
phoricaUy used in the sense of adorned, or, as Vitringa thinks, terrible, 
inspiring awe. For the sense of the word H^V, see above, on chap. 11. 14. 
Vitringa understands it to mean here the restless motion of one not yet 
recovered from the excitement of a conflict ; Gresenius, the tossing or throw- 
ing back of the head as a gesture indicative of pride ; Hitzig, the leaning of 
the head to one side with a similar effect. The Vulgate version [grailiens) 
conveys too little. Speaking in righteousness is understood by most of the 
modern writers in the sense of speaking about it or conceming it, in which 
case righteousness must have the sense of deliverance, or at least be re- 
garded as its cause. It is mueh more natural, however, to explain the 
phrase as meaning, I that speak in truth, I who promise and am able to 
perform. — The terms of this description are applied in Rev. xix. 13, to 
the victorious Word of Grod, a name which has apparently some reference 

to ISI^P. 

2. Why (is tJiere) redness to thy raiment, and (why are) thy garments 
' like {those of) one treading in a wine-press ? The adjective D iK is here 

nsed substantively, just as we speak of a deep red in English. Or the 
word here employed may be explained as the infinitive of D!iNI to be red. 
There is no need, in any case, of making the "? pleonastic or a sign of the 
nominative case, with Rosenmuller and some older writers, or of reading 
ip)2^10 with Lowth. Twenty-one manuscripts and one edition gave the 
noun a plural form, but of course without effect upon the meaning. The 
allusion is of course to the natural red wine of the East, that of some vine- 
yards on Mount Lebanon, according to J. D. Miohaelis, being almost black. 
The ni is the wine-press properly so called, as distinguished firom the 2f>?. 
or reservoir. It is a slight but etfective stroke in this fine picture, that the 
first verse seems to speak of the stranger as still at a distance, whereas in 
the second he has come so near as to be addressed directly. . 

3. The press I ham trodden iy myself, and of the nations tJiere was not a 
man with me; and I will tread tJiem in my anger and tram^le fhemin wy 
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fwry,.anci ihbir jmce shall sjpirt upon my garments, and all my vestiire I 
hme stained. The •wbrd liere used for press is different from that in tlie 
foregoing verse, and oceurs elsewhere only in Haggai ii. 16. According to 
its seemiag derivation, it denotes the place where grapes are cmslied or 
broken, as n| does the place where they are pressed or trodden. The com- 
parison suggested in the question (ver. 2) is here carried out in detail. 
Being asked why he looks like the ia.*eader of a wine-press, he repKes that 
he has been treading one, and that alone, which Eosenmuller understands 
to mean without the aid of lahourers or servants. The meaning of the fignre 
is then expressed in literal terms. " Of the nations there was not a man with 
me." This expression and the otherwise inexplieable altemation.of the 
tenses make it probable that two distinct treadings are here mentioned, one 
. ia which he might have expected aid from the nations, and another in which 
the- nations. shoxdd themselves be trodden down as a punishment of this 
neglect. Or the fatm^e may denote merely a relative faturity, i. e. in refer- 
ence to the act first mentioned. The more general opinion is, however, 
that but one act of treading is here mentioned, and that the nations are 
themselves represented as the grapes. In order to make this appear more 
natural, Jarchi and TremeUius explain icith me as meaniag against nie, or 
to contend with me, which is not justified by usage. The most satisfactory 
solution seems to be that these words are added to convey the idea that all 
the nations were on the adverse side, none on that of the conqueror. The 
sense will then be not that they refused to join in tramphng others, but 
simply that they were among the trampled. As if he had said, I trod the 
press alone, and all the nations, without exeeption, were trodden in it. By 
all the nations we are of course to understand all but God's people. The 
prineiple of this limitation is recognised by Knobel, though he makes an 
absurd appUcation of it by supposing the exception to be Cyras and the 
Persians, who derived no aid from other nations in the overthfow of Croesus. 
Henderson understands it as implying that the punishment here mentioned 
was inflicted upon Edom without the intervening aid of any foreign power, 
which he thihks was veri&ed in their subjection by a native Jewish con- 
queror, Hyrcanus. The meaning given to n^3 is justified by the use of the 
verb in Arabic as meaning to sprinkle. ^n?N3K is a mised form, considered 
by the modem Germans as a proof of later date ; but such anomalies are 
usually introduced by slow degrees, and may for the most part be traeed 
back to certain siagularities of diction in the older books. The treading of 
the wine-press alone is an expression offcen appHed in sermons and in reli- 
gious books and conversation to our Saviour's sufierings. This application 
is described as customary in his own time by Yitringa, who considers it as 
haviag led to the forced exposition of the whole passage by the Fathers and 
Coceeius as a description of Chrisfs passion. While the impossibiHty of 
such a sense in the original passage cannot.be too strongly stated, there is 
no need of denying that the figure may be happily accommodated in the 
way suggested, as many expressions of the Old. Testament may be applied 
to difierent objects with good effect, provided we are earefal to avoid eon- 
foundiag such accommodations with the strict and primary import of Hxq 


4. For the day of vengeance {is) in my hea/rt, and the yea/r of my redeemed 
is come. For the sense of day and year in this connection, see above, on 
chap. Ixi. 2. In my heart, i. e. my mind or purpose. Some writers need- 
lessly and arbitrarily change my redeemed to my redemption. It is not even 
neeessary to explain the participle in a fature sense {to be redeemed), since 
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their redemption was as firmly settled in the divine pnrpose as tlie day of 
vengeance. 

5. And I looTc, and, tJiere is none heVping; and Istand aghast, and there is 
none sustaining; and my own arm saves for me, and my fury it sustains me. 
Tliese expressions liave already been explained in chap. lix. 16. Hilzig's 
idea^ that this is the original, and that a quotation from memory, and his 
inference that this is the older composition, are ahke unfounded. With 
equal, if not greater plausibility, it might be argued froni the greater regu- 
larity and finish of the sentence here, that it is an improvement on the 
other. Fmy here takes the place of righteousness in chap. lix. 16, not as 
a synonyme bnt as an equivalent. God's wrath is but the executioner and 
agent of his justice. Upon either he might therefore be described as ex- 
clusively relying. The present form is used in the translation, on- aceount 
of the UDcertainty in which the use of the tenses is involved, and which 
may axise in part from an intentional confusion of the past and future in 
the mind of one -who had begun a great work, and was yet to finish it. 

6. Andltread the nations in my anger, and I malce them d/runkin my 
wrath, and I bring down to the earth their juice. The use of the word tread 
leads to the resumption of the figure of a wine-press, whieh is employed 
besides this passage in Lam. i. 15, Joel iv. 18, Eev. xiv. 19, 20. For 
D^SB^N I make them drunk, most of the modern writers since Cappellus 
read DD??'^? I cnish them ; whieh is not only confirmed by many manu- 
scripts and some editions, as well as by the Targum, but is recommended by 
its suiting the connection better. This very circumstance, however, throws 
snspicion on the emendation, as a device to get rid of a difficulty. In order 
to connect the common reading with the context, we have only to assume a 
mixture of metaphors, such as we continually meet vdth in Isaiah. There 
is no need of going with Yitringa to the extravagant and revolting length of 
supposing that the nations are described as rolling in their own blood till it 
gets into their mouths and down their throats. There is simply a sudden 
change of figure, which is not only common, but characteristic of Isaiah, 
notwithstanding Gesenius's paradoxical denial. 

7. The mercies of Jehovah I will eause to le rememhered, the praises of 
Jehomh according to all that Jehovah hath donefor us, and the great goodness 
to the house of Israel which he hath done for them, according to his compas- 
sions and according to the muUitnde of liis mercies. The sudden change of 
tone in this verse has of coui-se led to many suppositions as to its connec- 
tion with what goes before and follows. The easiest expedient is the one 
which Lowth adopts, by denying all immediate connection with what goes 
before ; but it is also the least satisfactory. Ewald begins the closing sec- 
tion of the book here, and thinks it quite indubitable that events had made 
considerable progress between the dates of the sixth and seventh verses. 
The prevalent opinion among Christian interpreters is that we bave here 
the beginning of a prophecy relating to the fature restoration of Israel. 
Even Yitringa, who shews little partiality to this hypothesis in the fore- 
going chapters, acquiesces in it here. His arguments, however, only go to 
shew that this intefpretation is better than the one which applies the pas- 
sage to the Babylonish exile. Lowth simply says that it is so, without 
assigning any reason. On the general principle assumed thronghout our 
exposition as to the design and subject of these prophecies, a more general 
application is entitled to the preference, and the passage must be nnder- 
stood as relating to the favours experienced and the sins coujmitted by the 
chosen people throughout the period of the old dispensatior. There is no 
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need of asstuniQg any speaker bnt the Propbet himself. The plural form, 
mercies, may be iatended to denote abundance. / toill cause to be remem- 
hered, m&j have reference to men ; in which case the phrase is equivalent 
to celebfate, record,.or praise. But as these acknowledgments are merely 
preparatory to a prayer that God would renew his ancient favours to them, 
it is better to understand it as meaning, I will cause God himself to remem- 
ber, or remind him, in which application the verb is offcen used, e.g. in the 
titles of Ps. xxxviii. and Ixx. (See Hengstenberg on the Psalms, vol. ii. p. 
293). There is no need of giving to ni^nJI the factitious sense of praise- 
worthy acts or virtues, as the Septuagint does by its a^sTag. The proper 
sense oipraises is appropriate and sufB.cient. For the sense of ?S?? and /^|, 
see above on chap, lix. 18. We have here another illustration of the ease with 
whieh the parallelism may be urged on dijQTerent sides of the same question. 
It had been made a question whether l"lt3 11 is govemed by "T^STK or by 
7^3. The former is maintained by Maurer, the latter by Hitzig, on pre- 
cisely the same ground : ita postulante parallelismo, says the one ; diess 
verlangt de^' Farallelism,us, says the other, 

8. And he said, Only they are my people, {my) children sJiaJl not lie (or 

deceive), and he became a saviour for them. To the general acknowledg- 

ment of God's goodness to his people, there is now added a speeification of 

his favours, beginning with the great distinguishing favour by which they 

became what they were. This verse is commonly explaiued as an expres- 

sion of unfounded confidence and hope on God's part, surely they are my 

people, children that will not lie. This must then be accounted for as 

anthropopathy; but although the oecurrence of thisfigure in the Scriptures 

is indisputable, it is comparatively rare, and not to be assumed withont 

necessity. Besides, the explanation just referred to rests almost entirely 

on the sense attached to "^^ as a mere particle of asseveration. Now, in 

every other case where Isaiah uses it, the restrictive sense of only is not 

admissible merely, but necessary to the foll force of the sentence. It is 

surely nbt the true mode of interpretation,^to assume a doubtful definition 

for the sake of obtaiuing an unsatisfactory and offensive sense. Another 

advantage of the strict translation is, that it makes tiie Prophet go back to 

the beginniag of their course, and instead of setting out firom the hopes 

which God expressed after the choice of Israel, record the choice itself. 

Thus understood, the first clause is a solemn declaration of his having 

chosen Israel, to the exclusion of all other nations. Only they (and no 

others) are my people. The objection which may seem to arise firom the 

collocation of "51^ with n^H rather than *^J?, applies only to the occidental 

idiom ; since in Hebrew a quaHfying particle is often attaehed to the first 

word of the clause, even when it is more closely related to some other. 

But even if the force of this objection were allpwed, it could not prove that 

"SJNI must here be taken in a sense which does not properly belong to it, but 

only that it must be made to qualify ''fpV. The sense will then be, they are 

onfy my people, i. e. nothing else ; which, although less satisfactory than 

the other sense, is still far better than the one which makes Jehovah here 

express a groundless expeetation. — ^The second clause may possibly mean 

{their) sons shall not dealfalsely, i. e. degenerate from their father's faith. 

In either case, the fdture is the future of command, as in the decalogue, 

not that of mere prediction. Gesenius explains ^lpEJ'* as an elliptical ex- 

pression, to be supplied by the analogy of Ps. xliv. 18, and Ixxxix. 34 ; 

but it is simpler to understand it absolutely, as in 1 Sam. xv. 29. — The 

TOL. II. ' < D d 
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EDglish.Version, so ke wastJieir saviour, is a needless departnre from the- 
simplicity of tlie original, and aggravates the misinterpretation of the first 
clause, bv suggesting thafc he was' their saviour because^he believed they 
would.be faithful. .The verse in Hebrew simply states two facts, without 
intimating any ca,usal xelation betweenthem. He chose them and he saved 
them. 

9. In all their enmity lie was not an enemy, and tJie angel of his face (or" 
presence) saved them, in his love and in his sparing mercy Jie redeemed them, 
and he tooJc them up and carried them all.the days of old. The first clause. 
is famous as the subject of discordant and even contradictory interpreta- 
tions. These have been multiplied by the existence of a doubt as to the text. 

The Masora notes this as one of fifteen places in whieh 5<?, not, is \mtten by 

mistake for 1*?, to him or it. Another instance of the same alleged error in 
the text of Isaiah occurs in chap. ix. 2. (See vol. i. p. 199.) Eabbi 
Jonah, according to Solomon Ben Melek, understands the amended text to 
mean that in all their distress they still had a rock or refage, making "i? 
synonymous with "i-IX, which is wholly unsustained by usage. A far better 
sense is that of Aben Ezra, that in all their distress there was distress to 
him, or as the English Version renders it, "in all their affliction he was 
afflicted." This explanation, with the text on which it is founded, and which 
is exhibited by a number of manuscripts and editions, is approved by Luther, 
Vitringa, Clericus, Hitzig, Ewald, tJmbreit, Hendewerk, and Knobel. It 
is favoured, not only by the strong and affecting sense which it yields, but 
by the analogy of Judges x. 16, xi. 7, in one of which places the same . 
phrase is used to denote hnman suffering, and m the other God is repre- 
sented as sjTnpathising with it. The objections to it are, that it gratuitously 
renders necessary another anthropopathic explanation ; that the natural 

collocation of the words, if thiswere the meaning, would be i? I^, as m 
2 Sam. i. 26 ; that the negative is expressed by all the ancient versions ; 
and that the critical presumption is in favour of the Kethib, or textual read- 
ing, as the more ancient, which the Masorites merely corrected in the 
margin, without venturing to change it, and which ought not to be now 
abandoned, if a coherent sense can be put upon it, as it can m this case. 
Jerome, in his version, makes the clause assert the very opposite of that 
sense which is usually put upon the marginal reading or Keri, in omni 
tnbulatione eonim non est trihulatus. The Septuagint makes it contradict 
the next clause, as it is usually understood, by rendering it ou ffolffjSus oOSs 
ayyiXog aXX' alr^g 'iauaev avTov:. This is followed by Lowth even so far 
as to connect the first words of the clause with the preceding verse : and he 
decame their saviour in all iheir distress. It luas not an envoy nor an angel 
of Jiis presence that saved them, &c. Not to mention other difficulties in the 
way of this interpretation, its making ^^ synonymous with T'? is whoUy 
arbitrary. Another forced construction, given by Cocceius, and approved 
by EosenmuUer, Maurer, and almost by Gesenius, explains tJiere was not an 
adversary, and he saved tJiem, to mean, there scarcely was or no sooner was 
there an adversary, when or than he saved them. The only example of this 
harsh and obscure syntax which is cited, namely, 2 Kings xx. 4, is nothing 
to the purpose, because there it is expressly said, and no doubt meant, 
that Isaiah hadnot gone out into the court; whereas hereit cannotpossibly 
be meant that Israel had no adversaries. A much more natural constraction 
is the one proposed by Jerome in his commentary, " in all their affliction 
he did not afflict (them);" which, however, is scarcely reconcileable with 
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history. This difficulty is avoided by Hendersoii's modiiicatioii of the same 
construction, in all tJieir affliction he was not an adversary, i. e. althongh lie 
afflicted thein, lie did not hate them. This agrees well with -what im- 
mediately follows, but is still liable to the objection that it takes "i^ and 
flp? in entirely different sehses, which can only be admissible in case of 
necessity. Others accordirigly regard them as synonymous expressions, 
and in brder to remove the appearance of a contradiction, supply some 
qualification of the seeond word. Thus Jarchi understands the clause to 
mean that in all their af&iction there was no such affliction as their sins 
had merited. Aurivillius supposes the masculine form to express the same 
thing with the feminine essentially, but in a higher degree, " in' all their 
affliction there was no extreme or fatal afiiction." Gesenius rejects this 
explanation of the forms as too aHificial, but adopts a similar iaterpretation 
of the clause, which he explains to mean that in all their distress there was 
no real or serious distress, none that deserved the name ; which could 
hardly be alleged with truth. It is also hard to account in this case for 
the use of the different forms l^ and HIS to express the same idea, affcer 
rejecting Aurivillius's solution. This circumstance appears to point to an 
interpretation which shall give the words the same sense, yet so far modified 
as to explain the difference of form. Such an interpretation is the one 
suggested by De Wette^s version of the clause, which takes T^f and HIX 
as correlative derivatives from one sense of the same root, but distinguished 
from each other as an abstract and a concrete, enemy and enmity. A real 
difficulty in the way of this interpretation, is the want of any usage 
to sustain the latter definition, which, however, is so easily deducible 
from the primary meaning, and so clearly indicated by the paraUel 
expression, that it may perhaps be properly assumed in a case where 
the only choice is one of difficulties. Thus understood, the clause 
simply throws the blame of all their conflicts with Jehovah on them- 
selves : in all their enmity (to him) Jie was not an enemy (to' them). 
The proof of this assertion is that.Ae saved them, not firom Egypt merely, 
but from all their early troubles, with particular reference perhaps to the 
period of the Judges, in the history of which this verb very frequently 
occurs. (See Judges ii. 16, 18, iii. 15, vi. 14, &c.) This salvation is 
ascribed, however, not directlyto Jehovah, but to the angel ofhis face or 
presence. Kimchi explains this to mean the agency of second causes, which 
he says are called in Scripture angels or messengers of God. Abarbenel 
gives it a personal sense, but applies it to the angels collectively. Jarchi 
makes it not only a persbnal but an individual description, and explains it 
to mean Michael, as the tutelary angel of Israel (Dan. xii. 1). Aben Ezra, 
with sagacity and judgment superior to all his brethren, understands it of 
the angel whom Jehovah promised to send with Israel (Exod. xxiii. 20-23), 
and whom he did send (Exod. xiv. 19, Num. xx. 16), and who is iden- 
tified with the presence of Jehovah (Exod. xxxiii. 14, 15) and with 
Jehovah himself (Exod. xxxiii. 12). The combiQation of these passages 
deternaines the sense of the angel ofhis presence, as denoting the angel 
whose presence was the presence of Jehovah, or in whom Jehovah was 
personally present, and precludes the explanation given by Clericus and 
many later writers, who suppose it to mean merely an angel who habitually 
stands in the presence of Jehovah (1 Kings xxii. 19), just as human 
courtiers or officers of state are said to see the king's face (Jer. lii. 25.) 
Even Hitzig admits the identity of the angel of Jehovah's presence with 
Jehovah himself, but explains it away by making angel an abstract term, 
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not denoting in any case a person, but the manifastation of Jeliovah's pre- 
sence at a certain time and place, Hendewerk, on the other hand, alleges 
that tbe angel is always represented as a personality distinet from Jehovah 
himself. By bleuding these concessions from two writers of the same 
great school, we obtain a striking testimony, if not to the absolnte truth, to 
the scriptural correctness of the old Cbristian doctrine, as expounded mth 
consummate force and clearness by Vitringa in his comment on this pas- 
sage, viz. the doctrine that the Angel of God's presence, who is mentioned 
in tbe passages already cited, and from time to time in other books of the 
Old Testament (Gen. xxviii. 13, xxsi. 11, xhdii. 16, Exod. iii. 2, Joshua- 
V. 14, Judges xiii. 6, Hosea xii. 5, Zech. iii. 1, Mal. iii. 1, Ps. xxxiv. 8), 
was that divine person who is represented in the New as the brightness of 
the Fathers glory, and the express image of his person (Heb. i. 3), the 
image of God (2 Cor. iv. 4, Col. i. 15), in whose face the giory of God 
shines (2 Cor. iv. 6), and in whom dwelleth all the fiikiess of the Godhead 
bodily (Col. ii. 9). Lowth's uufortunats adoption of the Septuagint ver- 
sion or perversion of the test, led him to argue ingeniously, but most 
unfairly, tbat although the Angel of Jehovah's presence is sometimes 
identified with Jehovah himself, yet in other places he is explicitly distin- 
guished from him, and must therefore be considered as a creature ; so that 
in the case before us, which is one of those last mentioned, the honour of 
Israers deliverance is denied to this angel and exclusively ascribed to God 
himself. All this not only rests upon a fanciful and false translation, but 
is contradicted by the unanimous consent of , Jews aud infidels as well as 
Christians, that the salvation of God's people is directly ascribed to the 
Angel of Jehovah's presence. — ^Yitringa insists, perhaps, with too much 
pertinacity, upon applying what immediately follows to the Angel and not 
to Jehovah : iirst, because the question is in fact a doubtful one, and both 
constructions are grammatical ; and secondly, because it is a question of 
no moment, after the essential identity of the Angel and Jehovah has been 
ascertained from other quarters. — Tbe Hebrew "^pPn, from -'Pn, to spare, 
has no exact eqnivalent in EngKsh, and can only be expressed by a peri- 
phrasis. The same affections towards Israel are described to Jehovah in 
the Pentateuch. (Deut. xxiii. 9-11, Ps. Ixxvii. 15.) — ^For the true sense 
of what follows, as to taking up and carrying them, see above, on chap. 
xlvi. 3. — i^/iy, which Yitringa regards as identical with tbe Latin olim, is 
like it applied as well to the past as to the future. It priginally signifies 
unknown or indefinite duration, and in such a case as this, remote anti- 
quity ; the whole phrase being used precisely in the same sense as by 
Amos (ix. 11) and Micah (vii. 14). — Tbe verb redeem is not only one of 
frequent occurrence in these prophecies (chap. xliii. 1, xliv. 22, 28, xlviii. 
20, xlix. 7, &c.), but is expressly applied elsewhere to the redemption of 
Israel from Egypt (Exod. vi. 5, Ps. Ixxiv. 2, Ixxvii. 16), and is therefore 
applicable to all other analogous deliverances. 

10. And ihey rebeUed and grieved his Holy Spirlt (or Spirit qf.holiness), 
and he was tumedfrom them into an eneiny, he himseJf/oiight against them. 
The pronoun at the beginning is emphatic : they on their part, as opposed 
to God's forbearance and long-suffering. There seems to be an allusion iu 
this clause to the injunction given to the people at the exodus, in reference 
to the Angel who was to conduct them : ""Beware of him and obey his voice, 
provoke him not, for he will not pardon your transgressions, for my name 
is in him" (Exod. xxiii. 21). From this analogy Yitringa argues that the 
verse before us 'has specific reference to the disobedience or resistance 
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offered by the people to the Angel of God's presence. As the next clause 
may have reference to Jehovah, it cannot be demonstrated from it that the 
spirit here mentioned is a personal spmt, and not a mere disposition or 
atfection. But the former supposition, which is equally consistent with the 
langaage here used, in itself considered, becomes far more probable when 
taken in connection with the precediag verse, where a personal angel is 
joined with Jehovah precisely as the Spirit is joined with him here. 
Assuming that the following words relate to this Spirit, he is then described 
as endued with personal susceptibilities and performing personal acts, and 
we have in these two verses a distinct enumeration of the three divine 
persons. That the Spirit of this verse, hke the Angel- of the ninth, is 
represented as divine, is evident not only firom a comparison of Ps. Ixxviii. 
17, 40, where the same thing is said of Grod himself, but also from the 
fact that those interpreters who will not recognise a personal spirit in this 
passage, unanimously understand the spirit either as denoting an attribute 
of God or God himself. Henderson thinks it necessary to explain away 
a seeming contradiction between this verse and the first clause of ver. 9, by 
making ")? a stronger expression than ^!5i'. The true solution is, that the 
passage is in some sort historical, and shews the progress of the ahenation 
between G-od and Israel. Having shewn in the preceding verse that it 
began upon the part of Israel, and was long resisted and deferred by 
Jehovah, he now shews how at length his patience was exhausted, and he 
really became what he was not before. This is the true sense of the verb 
^sn.^ to which many of the moderns give a reflexive form, he changed him- 
self. The disputes aaaong interpreters whether this verse has reference to 
the conduet of the people in the wilderness, or under the judges, or before 
the Babylonish exile, or before the final destruction of Jerusalem, are only 
usefal as a demonstration that the passage is a general description, which 
was offcen verified. — ^From this verse Paul has borrowed a remarkable 
expressionin Eph. iv. 30. (Gompare Mat. xii. 31, Acts vii. 51, Heb. x. 29.) 
.11. And he rememhered tlie days of old, Moses {and) Jiisjpeople. Wkere 
is he that brought them upfrom the sea, the shepherd ofhis flock ? Where is 
he that put within him his Holy Spiritf Grotius and others make Jehovah 
the subject of the first verb, and suppose him to be here described as 
relenting. This construction has the advantage of avoiding an abrupt 
change of person without any iatimation in the text. But as the foUowiag 
can be naturally understood only as the language of the people, especially 
when compared with Jer. ii. 6, most writers are agreed in referring this 
clause to the people also. Cyril and Jerome,'it is true, combine both sup- 
positions, by referring he remembered to Jehovah, and explainiag what fol- 
lows as the language of the people. But a. transition so abrupt is not to 
be assumed without necessity. The Targum gives a singular turn to the 
sentence by supplying lest they say before the second clause, which then 
becomes the language of the enemies of Tsrael, exulting in the failure of 
Jehovah's promises. This explanation may appear to derive some support 
from the analogy of Deut. xxxii. 17, which no doubt suggested it ; but a 
fatal objection is the one made by Yitringa, that the essential idea is one 
not expressed but arbitrarily supplied. Another siagular interpretation is 
the one contained in the Dutch Bible, which makes God the subject of the 
first verb, but includes it in the language of the people, complaiaiag that 
he dealt with them no longer as he once did : Once he remembered the 
days of old, &c., but now where is he, &c. But here again, the words 
hut now, on which the whole depends, must be supplied without authority. 
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Tiie modern miters, since Vitringa, are agreed that the first clanse de- 
scribes tlie repentance of tlie people, and that the second gives their very 
words, contrasting their actual condition with their former priyileges and 
enjoyments. There is still a difference of opinion, however,,with respect 
to . the grammatical construction of the first clause. Rosenmiiller and 
most of the later writers foUow Jarchi in making ItSJ? the subject of the 
yerb ; and his people remembered the days of old, &c. As such .a, colloca- 
tion falls in with the German idiom, the writers in tbat language have 
easilybeen led to regard it as entirely natural, though really as foreign from 
Hebrew as from English usage. The solitary case which Hitzig cites 
(Ps. xxxiv. 22) would prove nothing by itself, even if it were exactly simi- 
lar and unambiguous, neither of which is really the case. But another 
difficulty still remains, viz., that of construihg the words isy H^D, which 
seemed to stand detached firom the remainder of the sentence. Lowth 
resorts to his favourite but desperate method of reading n?y Ms servant, 
on the authorily of the Peshito and a few manuscripts. Gresenius, on the 
other hand, is half inclined to strike out ^^'^ as a marginal gloss still 
wanting in the Septuagint. These emendations, even if they rested -upon 
surer grounds, would only lessen, not remove, the difficulty as to the con- 
struction of H^D or 1^5? with what goes before. Gesenius makes days of old 
a complex noun goveming Moses : the ancient days of Moses. This con- 
struction, harsh and. unusual as it is, has been adopted by the later Grerman 
writers except Maurer, who, after denying the existence of the difficulty, 
brings out as if it were a new discovery, the old construction, given in the 
EngHsh Bible and maintained at length by Yitriuga, which makes 3Ioses 
and Ms people correlatives, as objects of the verb rememhered: He remem- 
bered the ancient days, viz. those of Moses and his people. • So Gesenius, 
in the notes to the second edition of his German version, calls attention to 
the explanation of na'» as a noun or participle meaning the deliverer of his 
people, as having been recently proposed by Horst, whereas it is at least 
as old as Aben Ezra, who recites without adopting it. — Henderson is dis- 
posed to omit the pronoun in o?^12r}, on the authority of two old manu- 
Bcripts, apparently confirmed by that of two old versions, or. to gain the 
same end by regarding the construclion as an Aramaic one,.in which the 
pronoun is prefixed in pleonastic anticipation of the noun which follows. 
In either case the riS wiU be not a preposition meaning with, but the ob- 
jective participle, " he that brought up from the sea the shepherds of his 
flock." The objeetion to making riK a preposition is that it seems ta 
separate the case of Moses from that of the people. The Targum seems 
to make it a particle of likeness or comparison, as a shepherd does his 
flock, which Gresenius thinks a.far better sense ; but Hitzig thinks it false, 
because shepherds do not bring their flocks up fi-om the sea. The simplest 
construction is to repeat Tf7V^T] before ^V^ : Where is he that brought them 
up fi"om the sea, (that brought up) the shepherd of his flock ? AU these 
constructions suppose the shepherd to be Moses ; but .Knobel understands 
it to be God himself, as in Ps. Ixxviii. 52, and. repeats the verb remembered, 
" (the people) remembered the shepherd of his flock," which makes an 
equally good sense. But nearlysixty manuscripts and forty editions read 
"^J?"l in the plural, which may then be understood as including Aaron (Ps. 
Ixxvii. 21), and as Yitringa thinks Miriam (Micah vi. 4), or perhaps the 
seventy elders who are probably referred to in the last clause as under a 
special divine influence. {See Num. xi. 17. Compare Exod. xxxi. d, 
Kxxv. 31.) The suffix, in is^'?? refers to.DV- The noun itself is,used-as 
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•in 1 Kings xvii. 22. The clause implies, if it does not express directly, 
the idea of a personal spirit, as in the preceding verse. 

12. Lsading them 'by the right hand of Moses {and) Ms glorious a/rm, 
cleaving the waters from lefore them, to malce for him an everlasting name? 
The sentence.and the interrogatlon are continued from the foregoing verse. 
The participle with the article there defines or designates the suhject as 
tlie one hringing up ; the participle here without the article simply con- 
tinues the description; Yitringa and the later miters follow Jarchi :in 
giving a very different construction to the first clause, making Ms ghrious 
arm ttie object of the verb. The meaning of the -whole then is as follows : 
causing his glorious armtomarch atthe right hand of Moses, i. e. as Jarchi 
explains, causing his almighty power, of which the arm is the established 
symbol (chap. xl. 10, Hx. 16, Ixiii. 5), to be near or present with the Pro- 
phet when he needed its interposition. This is a gbod sense, but it seems 
more natural to give "Jl^^ilO the same object as in the next verse, the pro- 
noun which is there expressed being here understood. The ?, which tho 
writers above mentioned understand as in Ps. xvi. 8, may agreeably to 
usage denole general relation, the specifie sense of hy being not expressed 
but suggested by the contexfc. The right hand may be mentioned in 
allusion to the wielding of the rod by Moses, and the glorioics arm may be 
either his or that of God himself, which last sense is expressed in the 
English version by a change of preposition {hy ihe right hand of Moses 
with his glorious arm). The same ambiguity exists in the last clause, 
where the everJasting name may be the honour put upon Moses, or the 
glory which redounded to Jehovah himself, as in chap. lv._13. Knobel is 
singular and somewhat paradoxical in understanding D'*.^ }}\>)2 as descriptive 
of the smiting of the rockto supply the people's thirst, simply because the 
passive of the same verb is applied in chap. xxxv. 6 to the bursting forth 
•of water in the desert ; whereas it is repeatedly employed, both in the 
active and the passive form, in reference to the cleaving of the waters 6f 

•the Eed Sea (Exod. xiv. 21 ; Ps. Ixxviii. 13; Neh. ix. 11), and is so 
understood here by all other writers whom I have consulted. It also 
agrees better with the expression frojn before them, which implies the re- 
moval of a previoiis obstruction. 

13. Maliing them walh in the depths, lihe the horsein the desert they shall 
mot stumhle. The description of the exodus is stUl continued, and its 
perfect security illustrated by comparisons. There is no need of giving 
•to niDnJil with the modern writers the distinct sense oi loaves in this and 
other places, as the proper meaning, depths, is more apprppriate and striking 
■in a poetieal description. The desert is commonly supposed to be referred 
to as a vast plain free Irom inequalities. But J. D. Michaelis, after twice 
announcing that he never rode on horseback through a desert in his life, 
makes the poinfc of comparison to lie in the fine gravel or coairse sand with 
which the desert of Arabia is covered, and which makes an admirable foot- 
ing for horses. In the same note, and in the same spint, he discards the 
word stumbling (straucheln), which he says would be employed by one who 
never sat upon a horse, and substitutes another [cinstossen) as the technical 
term of the ?nfl7iegre, although requiring explanation to the common reader. 
The last verb would seem most naturally to refer to the /lorse; but its plural 
forin forbids this construction, while its fature form creates a difliculty in 
referrihg itto Israel. Most versions get around this difficalty by periphrasis, 
ivithout stuinbling, 80 as not lo stumhle, or the like. Thetrue solution is 
•afforded by the writers freq^uent habit of assuming his position in the midst 
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of the events which he descrihes, and speaking of them as he ■would have 
spoken if he had heen really so situated. The cotnparison in the first clause 
hrings up to his view the people aetually passing through the wildemess ; 
and in his confident assurance of their safe and easy progress he exclaims, 
*• they will not stumble !" The same explanation is admissible in many 
cases where it is customary to confound the tenses, or regard their use as 
perfectly capricious. As Knobel in the foregoing verse supposes an allu- 
sion to the smiting of the roek, so here he refers the description to the 
passage of the Jordan, as if unwilling to acknowledge any reference to the 
Red Sea or the actual exodus from Egypt. 

14. As the Jierd into the valley will go^ down, tlie Spirit of Jehovah will 
make him rest. So didst thou lead thy people, io malce for thyself a name 
of glory. — npn? is probably here used in its coUective sense of cattle, 
rather than in that of an individual animal or beast. This version is n6t 
only more exact than the common one, but removes the ambiguity in the 
construction, by precluding the reference of him, in make him rest, to the 
preceding noun, which is natural enough in the English Version, though 
forbidden in Hebrew by the difierence of gender.— The him really refers to 
Israel or people, J, D. Michaelis and Lowth follow the ancient versions, 
which they understand as reading -130^5 will guide Jiim. But the idea of 
guidance is sufficiently implied in the common reading, which may he 
understood as meaning " will bring him to a place of rest," a form of ex- 
pression often used in reference to the promised land. (Deut. xii. 9, 10, 
Ps. xcv. 11, &c. A similar agency is elsewhere ascribed to the Spirit of 
God. (Ps. cxliii. 10, Hagg. ii. 5, Neh. ix. 20.) — The use of the futures in 
this clause is precisely the same as in the foregoing verse, la the last 
clause the Prophet ceases to regard the scene as actually present, and 
resumes the tone of historical retrospection, at the same time summing up 
the whole in one comprehensive proposition, thus didst thou lead thy people. 
— With the last words of the verse compare chap. Ix, 21, Ixi, 3, 

15. Z/ooJc (dovm)from heaven and seefrom thy dwelling-place ofJwliness 
and heauty ! Wh&re is tJiy zeal and tJiy might (or mighty deeds) ? The 
sounding of thy bowels and tJiy mercies towards me Jiave witlidrawn them- 
selves. The foregoing description of God's ancient favours is now made the 
gi'ound of an importunate appeal for new ones. The unusual word for 
dwelling-place is borrowed from the prayer of Solomon (1 Kings viii. 13). 
Eor a similar description of heaven, see above, chap. Ivii. 15. Grod is here 
represented as withdrawn into heaven, and no longer aetive upon earth. 

- For the meaning of his zeal, see above, on ehap. lix. 17. Jarchi adds 
riJjyNin, i.e. thyybrmerzeal. Eighteen manuscripts, two editions, and the 
ancient versions, read ^^^-l^f in the singular, The plural probably denotes 
migbty deeds or feats of strength, as'in 1 Kings xv, 23, xvi. 27, xxii. 46. 
])12T] is not to be taken iu its secondary sense of [multitude), as it is by the 
Septuagint (crX^^og) and the Yulgate [multitudo), but in its primary sense 
of commotion, noise. The verbal root is applied in like maimer to the 
movements of compassion, chap. xvi. 11, Jer. xxxi. 20, xlviii, 36, in the 
last of which places it is connected with the verbal root of D*om, the 
parallel expression in the case before us, Although we are obliged to 
render one 6f these nouns by a literal and the other by a figurative term, 
both of them properly denote the viscera, on the figm^ative use of which to 
signify strong feeling, see vol, i. p. 329, — The last verb in the verse 
denotes a violent suppression or restoaint of strong emotion (Gen. xliii, 30, 
xlv. 1), and is sometimes applied directly to God himself. (See above, chap. 
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xlii. 14, and below, cliap. Ixiv. 11.) The last clause may be variously 
divided, without a material change of meaning. The English Yersion makes 
the last verb a distinct interrogation, are tliey restrainedf Henderson 
makes the second question the larger of the two, are the sounding ofthy 
lowels? &c. The objection to both is, that the second question is not 
natural, and that they arbitrarily assume an interrogative construction, 
without anything to indicate it, as the tohere cannot be repeated. Vitringa 
and Hitzig make tbe whole one question, and supply the relative before the 
last verb, where is thy zeal, &c., which are restrainedf But the simplest 
construction is that which makes the last clause a simple affirmation (Ge- 
senius), oran impassioned exclamation (Ewald). There is something 
peculiarly espressive in Luther's paraphrase of this last clause, deine grosse 
lierzUche Barmherzigkeit hdlt sich hart gegen mich. 

16. For thou {art) our father ; for Abraham hath not hnown tis, and 
Israel ivill not recognise us, ihou Jehovah {art) our fafher, our redeemer, of 
old (or from everlasting) is thy name. The common version needlessly 
obseures the sense and violates the usage of the language by rendering the 
iirst ^? douhtless, and the second though: Eosenmiiller gives the first the 
sense of 6w^, simply observing that the particle is here not causal, but adver- 
sative. This wanton variation from the 'ordinary sense of terms, whenever 
there appears to be the least obseurity in the connection, is one of the errors 
of the old school of interpreters, retained by iRosenmuller, who is a kindof link 
between them and the moderns. The iater German"writers are more rigidly 
exact, and Maurer, in particular, observes in this case that the ''3 has its 
proper causal sense in reference to the first clause of ver. 15. Why do we 
ask thee to look down from heaven and to hear our prayer ? Because thou 
art ourfather. This does not merely mean our natural creator, but our 
founder, our national progenitor, as inDeut. xxxii. 6. Here, however, it ap- 
pears to be employed in an emphatie and ^xclusive sense, as if he had said, 
" Thou, and thou alone, art our father ;" for he immediately adds, as if to exr 
plain and justify this strange assertion, "for A.braham has not knownus, and 
Israel will not recognise or acknowledgeus." The assimilation of these tenses, 
as if both past or fature, is entirely arbitrary, and their explanation as both 
present a gratuitous evasion. As in many other cases, past and future are 
here joined to make the proposition universal. Dropping the peculiar pa- 
rallel construction, the sense is, that neither Abraham nor Israel have known 
or will know anything about us, have recognised or will hereafter recog- 
nise us as their children. The meaning, therefore, cannot be that Abra- 
ham and Israel are ashamed of us as unworthy and degenerate descend- 
• ants, as Piscator understands it ; or that Abraham and Israel cannot save 
us by their merits, as Cocceius understands it ; or that Abraham and Israel 
did not deKver us from Egypt, as the Targum understands it; or that 
Abraham and Tsrael, being now dead, can do nothing for us, as Vitringa 
,and the laterwriters understand it. All these interpretations, and a number 
of unnatural constructions and false versions, some of which have been 
akeady mentioned, owe their origin to the insuperable difficulty of applying 
these words, in their stricfc and unperverted sense, to the Jews as the natural 
descendants of the patriarchs in question. Henderson's mode of reconcihng 
what is here said with his general application of the prophecies is curious 
enough. After justly observing that "the hereditary descent of the Jews. 
from Abraham, and their dependence upon his merits and those of Isaac 
and Jacob, form the proudest groundsof boasting among them at the present 
day, as they did in the time of our Lord," he adds that, "when converted, 
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they sliall be asliained of all sucli confidence, and glory in Jehovali alone." 
Such an effect of individual conversion and regeneration may be certainly 
expected ; but a general restoration of tbe Jews as a people, not only to 
tbe favour of God but to tbe land of their fatbers, and not only.to tbe land 
of tbeir fatbers, but to pre-eminence among tbe nations, so tliat tbeir temple 
sball again be universally frequented, and the whole world reduced to the 
alternative of perishing or serving them, is so far from naturally tending to 
correct the evil which has been described, that nothing but a mkacle would 
seem suiBicient to prevent its being aggravated vastly by the very means 
which Henderson expects to work a final cure. The true sense of the 
verse, as it appears to me, is that the church or chosen people, althqugh 
once, for temporary reasons, coextensive and coincident with a single race, 
is not essentially a national organization, but a spiritual body. Its fiither is 
not Abraham or Israel, but Jehovah, who is and always has been its 
redeemer, who has borne that name from everlasting ; or as Hitzig under- 
etands the last clause, he is our redeemer, whose name is from everlasting. 
Most interpreters, howeveri are agreed in understanding this specific name 
of our redeemer to be here deseribed as eveiiasting or eternal. According 
to the explanation which has now been given, this verse expHcitly asserts 
what is impHed and indu-ectly taught throughout thcse prophecies, in refer- 
ence to the true design and mission of the chmxh, and its relation to Jehovah, 
to the world, and to the single race with which of old it seemed -to be 
identified. This confirmation of our previous conclusions is the more satis- 
factory , because no nse has hitherto been made of it, by anticipation, in 
determining the sense of many more obscure expressions, to which it may 
now be considered as affording a decisive key. It only remains to add, as 
a preventive of misapprehension, that the strong terms of this verse are 
of course to be comparatively understood, not as implying that the church 
wiU ever have occasion to repudiate its historical relation to the patriarchs, 
or cease to include among its members many of their natural descendants, 
but simply as denying all continued or perpetual pre-eminence to Israel as a 
race, and exalting the common relation of beHevers to their great Head as 
paramount to all connection with particular progenitors ; — the very doctrine 
so repeatedly and emphaticaHy taught in the New Testament. 

17. Why wilt tliou mahe us wander, Jehovali, from thy ways ; {why) 
wilt thou harden our heart from thy fear ? Eeturn,for the saJce of tliy ser- 
vants, the trihes of thy inheritance. The eamestness of the prayer is 
evinced by an increasing boldness of expostulation. Eosenmiiiler shews, 
by a reference to Deut. ii. 28, and 1 Sam. xiv. 36, that the Hiphil often 
signifies permission rather than direct causatlon. But although this usage 
is indisputable, it is here forbidden by the paraHel expression, which can 
hardly mean to suffer to grow hard, and rendered unnecessary by the 
frequeney and clearness with which such an agency is ascribed to God him- 
self elsewhere. As to the sense of such expressions, see vol. i. p. 152. 
EquaHy shallow and maHgnant are the comments of the German writers 
on this subject ; as a specimen of which may be given Hitzig's statement 
that " Jehovah makes men sinners for the sake of punishing them after- 
wards ; to the question why he does so, the East," hy which he means the 
Bible, " makes no answer. Compare Eom ix. 17-22." . The future verbs 
are not to be arbitrarily explained as preterites, or (with Hitzig) as imply- 
ing that the action still continues, but as asking why he will continue so to 
do. The second verb occurs only here and in Job xxxix. 16, where it is 
appHed to the ostrich's hard treatment of her young. It is obviously near 
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akin to nK'j?, and Yitringa thinks" tlie substitution olthe stronger guttural 
has an intensive effect upon tlie meaning. The particle in from thy fear 
is commonly supposed to liave a primitive or negative meaning, so as not tp 
fear thee ; but there is rather an allusion to the wandering just before 
mentioned, as if he had said, "And why wilt thou make us wander, by 
hardening our heart, from thy fear ? ' ' This last expression, as in many other 
cases, includes all the duties and afifections of true piety. — ^For the sense of 
God's retuming to his peeple, see above, on chap. lii. 8. Tlie trihes oftJiine 
mJierifance is an equivalent expression to thi/ people ; which originated in 
the fact that Israel, iike other ancient oriental races, was divided into tribes. 
The argument dravra firom this expression in favour of applying the whole- 
passage to the JewSj proves too much ; for the distinction into tribes is as 
much lost now among the Jews as among the Gentiles. . The Jews, indeed, 
are properly bufc one tribe, that of Judah, in which the remnants of the 
others were absorbed affcer the exile. 

18. For a little ihy holy peojple possessed, our enemies trod doim thy 
sancfuary. The sense of this verse is extremely dubious. "'W^ i^ ^^^^' 
where used in reference to magnitude (Gen. xix. 20), and number (2.Chron. 
xxiv. 24), not to time. J. D. Michaelis connects it with the foregoing verse, 
and reads, ' ' the tribes of thy inheritance have become a little thing,' ' i. e. an 
object of contempt. So the Vulgate, quasi nihilum. The Septuagint also 
joins the first clause with ver. 17, and omits the sccond, "that we may inherit 
a litfcle of thy holy mountain," reading "IH for QJ? which is approved by Lowth. 
Gocceius takes ^VV^^ i^ ^® sense of almost, like tijjpsi (G-en xxvi. 10, 
Ps. Ixxiii. 2.) Lowth, Kocher, ahd Rosenmiiller, make it equivalent to 
the Latin parvum. But Yitringa and the later writers xmderstand it as 
an abverb of time, cognate and equivalent to "^JiV? (cbap. x. 25, xxix. 17). 
Another question is whether thy holy people is the subjeet or object of the 
verb possessed. Thus Grotius,.understands the clause to mean that the 
enemyybr a little ivhile possessed ihy holy people ; and Cocceius, that they 
dlmost possessed Ihy holy people ; Kocher and Eosenmiiller, it was not 
enough that they possessed thy holy people, they also trampled on thy 
sancfcuary ; Lowth, it was litfcle that they did both, if God had not besides 
rejected them. The subject is then to be supplied from the other clause, or 
brought into this, by a removal of the aecent and a consequent change of 
infcerpunction. The modem writers are agreed, however, in making holy 
peojyle the subject of the verb, and supplying the object from the other 
clause, thij sanctuary, which is imderstood by Hitzig as denoting the entire 
holy land (Zech. ii. 16), as the cities 6f Judah are, he thinks, called holy cities 
in chap. Ixiv. 9. Maurer suggesfcs another method of providing both a sub- 
ject and.an.object to the verb by omitting the makkeph and reading -l^V 
i^^^'' ^Vj ^^6 people possessed thy holy (thing or place). According ib 
ithe usual construction of the sentencej it assigns as a reason for Jehovah's 
interference, the shorfc time during which the chosen people had possessed 
the land of promise. But it may be objected that lyXD? would naturally 
;seem to qualify both clauses, which can only be prevented by supplying^ 
arbitrarily between them and then or now. This consideration may be said 
to favour Grotius's construction ; which is further recommended by its 
grammalical simpHcifcy, in giving to both verbs one and the same subject. 
What is common to both explanations is the supposifcion thafc the verse 
■describes a subjection to enemies. The question upon which they disagree 
is whether this subjecfcion is itself described as temporary, or the peaeeable 
possession which preceded it. — In no case can an argument be drawn firom 
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it to prove that this wliole passage has respect to the Jews in their present 
dispersion : first, because tlie siifferings of tbe cburcb in after ages are 
frequently presented under figures drawn from tbe peculiar institutions of 
tbe old economy ; and secondly, because tbe early bistory of Israel is as 
mucb tbe early bistory of tbe Cbristian Cburcb as of tbe Jewisb nation, so 
tbat we bave as mucb rigbt as tbe Jews to lament tbe profanation of tbe 
Holy Land, and more cause to pray for its recovery by Cbristendom, tban 
tbey for its restoration to tbemselves. Gesenius's translation of -IDpia as 
meaning plundered, altbougb copied by Umbreit, is most probably an in- 
advertence ; as no sucb meaning of tbe verb is given or referred to in any 
of bis Hebrew lexicons. Tbe error was observed and corrected even by De 
Wette and Noyes, tbe two most faitbful foUowers of Gesenius in bis version 
of Isaiab. 

19. We are of old, thou hast not ruled over them, thy name has not 

ieen called wpon them. Oh that thou wovJdst rend the heavens {and) come 

down, {that) from before thee the mountains might ([ualce (or flow down). 

Most of tbe modem writers bave adopted a construction of tbe first clause 

suggested by tbe parapbrastic versions of tbe Septuagint and Vulgate. 

Tbis supposes tbe description of tbe people's alienation from God to be 

continued : We bave long been tbos,e (or like tbose) over wbom tbou didst 

not rule, and wbo were not called by tby name ; tbat is to say, tbou bast 

long regarded and treated us as aliens ratber than thy cbosen people. The 

Q/^iV^ is then referred to the destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar 

or by Titus, according to the general exegetical bypothesis of each inter- 

]3reter. Tbe ellipsis of the relative involved in tbis construction can create 

no difficulty, as it is one of perpetual occurrence ; but tbe sense wbicb it 

puts upon tbe clause is very far jfrom being obvious, or one wbich a Hebrew 

writer would be likely to express in tbis way. Anotber old and well-known 

construction of the clause is founded on the Cbaldee Paraphrase, wbich 

understands this, not as a description of their misery, but an assertion of 

tbeir claim to reHef, in tbe form of a comparison between themselves and 

their oppressors. Tbis is the sense given in tbe Englisb Version : We are 

thine, thou never barest rule over them, &c. To this form of the interpreta- 

tion it bas been objected, not witbout reason, tbat it puts upon the verb ive 

are or have been a sense not justified by usage, or in otber words, that it 

arbitrarily supplies tbe essential idea upon whicb the wbole turns, namely, 

thine or thy people. , But this objeetion may be easily removed by coimect- 

ing tbe verb with o7)VP, ive are of old. Tbe point of comparison is tben 

their relative antiquity, the enemy being represented as a new. race come 

into possession of tbe rigbts belonging to tbe old. Tbere is.tben no need 

of supplying thine, the relation of tbe people to Jebovah being not particu- 

larly binted here, altbougb suggested by the wbole connection. With this 

modification, the construction of tbe Targum and tbe Englisb Bible seems 

entitled to the preference. — Thou didst not rule over them. This bas no 

,reference, of course, to God's providential govemment, but only to the 

peculiar theocratical relation whicb be bears to his own people. The same 

idea is expressed by tbe following words, as to tbe sense of wbich see above, 

on cbap. xlviii. 1. The inconvenience of strongly marked divisions in a 

book like this, is exemplified by tbe disputes among interpreters, whether 

the remaining words of this verse as it stands in tbe Masoretic text sbould 

or sbould not be separated from it, and connected with tbe following cbap- 

ter. Gesenius and the later writers cboose tbe latter course, wbile Eosen- 

miiller stedfastly adberes to the Masoretic interpunction. The simple 
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truth is tliat there ought to be no pause at all in this place, the transition. 
from complaint to the expiession of an ardent "wish heiag not only inten- 
tional, but highly effective. It is true that this clause ought not to be 
separated from what foUows-; but it does not follow that it ought to be 
severed firom what goes before, a gross non sequitur, with which the reason- 
ing of some learned writers is too often justly chargeable. Ewald reckons 
the remainder of this sentence as the first verse of the sixty-fourth ehapter, 
on the authorlty of the ancient versions, but obviates the inconvenience 
commonly attending it, by throwing the whole context, from ver. 18 to 
ver. 5 of the next chapter, both inclusive, into one unbroken paragraph. 
Our own exposition will proceed upon the principle heretofore applied, that 
this is a continuous composition, that the usual divisions are mere matters 
of convenience or inconvenience as the case may be, and that more harm 
is Hkely to result from too much than firom too little separation of the parts. 
The passionate apostrophe in this clause, far fi:om being injured or obscured, 
is rendered more expressive by its close connection with the previous com- 
plaitits and lamentations. The idea now suggested is, that weary of com- 
plaint, the people, or the Prophet speaking for them, suddenly appeals to 
God directly with an ardent wish that he would deal with them as in days 
of old. For the construction of the optative particle t^-l/, see above, on 
chap. xlviii. 18. The Targum and Luzzatto make it negative, as if written 
Ni? or &<?, a variation which does not materially affect the sense, but merely 
changes the expression of a wish that something might be done, to a com- 
plaint that it is not done ; " thou hast not rent the heavens," &c. Thc 
remaining words are a poetical description of Jehovah's interposition or the 
manifestation of his presence, under figures drawn perhaps from the account 
of his epiphany on Sinai. ' Gesenius explains •''?T3 to denote commotion ; 
Ewald adheres to the old etymology and sense of melting. 


CHAPTSE LXIV. 

This chapter, hke the one before it, from which it is ia fact inseparable, 
has respect to the critical or turning-point between the old and new dispen- 
sations, and presents it just as it might naturally have appeared to the 
believing Jews, i. e. the first Christian converts, at that juncture. The 
strongest confidence is espressed ia the divine power, founded upon former 
experience, vers. 1—3. The two great facts of IsraeFs rejection as a nation, 
and the continued existence of the church, are brought together in ver. 4. 
The unworthiness of Israel is acknowledged still more fully, vers. 5, 6. The 
sovereign authority of God is humbly recognised, ver. 7. Bjs favour is 
eamestly implored, ver. 8. The extemal prerogatives of Israel are lost, 
ver. 9. But will God for that cause cast oft' the true Israel, his own church 
or people ? ver. 10. 

1. As fire Mndles hrush, fire hoils toater — to make hnoton ihy name to 
thine enemies, from hefore thee nations shall tremhle. The last clause 
coheres directly with the preceding verse, while the first is a parenthetical 
comparison ; for which cause some of the latest writers thi'ow the last 
words of chap. Ixiii. into this sentence. This, for reasons which have been 
already given, is unnecessary ; it is sufficient to observe the connection upon 
which the proposed arrangement rests. As nii? is both transitive and intran- 
sitive, either of two constructions may be here adopted — as a fire of brush- 
wood bums, or, as fire kindles brush- — the last of which is preferred by 
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most interpreters, as simpler in itself, and becausej^ire is tlie subject of the 
yerb ia the next clause also. The various explanations of Q^P?lI by the 
older writers are detailed by Yitringa and Eosenmiiller. The ancient ver- 
sions and several of the rabbins derive it from DpD, to melt, but in violation 
of etymological analogy. The first hint of the true sense was given by 
Eabbi Jonah, who pronounces it to mean dry stubble (C3-' Cp), and the 
definition has been since completed by the Arabic analogy. Schultens' 
construetion of the next words, agiice cffervescunt igne, involves a twofold 
irregularity, viz. in gender and in number, which is notto be assumed without 
necessity. The point of comparison in both these clauses is the rapidity 
and ease with which the eflfecfc is produced. . Hitzig supposes a specifie 
allusion in the second to the houleversement or complete transposition of the 
particles of boiUng water, as an emblem of the general confusion which the 
presence of Jehovah would produce ; but this is more ingenious and refined 
than natural. The literal effect is described in the next words, to make 
known thy name, i. e. to manifest thy being and thine attributes to thine 
enemies. In both parts of the sentence the construction passes as it were 
insensibly from the infinitive to the futm^e, a transition not unfrequent in 
Hebrew syntax. The last future is supposed by the latest writers to be still 
dependent on the optative particle in chap. Ixiii. 19, " Oh that the nations 
at thy presence might tremble." But as the infinitive immediately 
precedes, and as N-l^ is there construed with the prseter, it is better to 
regard ItiT" simply as a statement of what would be the efiect of God's 
appearance. 

2. In thy doing fearful things (iohich) toe expect not, (oh that) thou 
wouldst come down, {that) the mountains from lefore thee might fioio down. 
There.are two.very different constriictions of this verse. Gesenius agrees 
with the English Yersion in maldng it a direet historical statement of a 
past event : " When thou didst terrible things which we looked not for, thou 
camest down, the mountains flowed down at thy presence." This seems to 
be the simplest possible construction ; but it is attended by a serious gram- 
matical difficulty, viz. the necessity of referring the future HJp^ to past 
time, without anything in the connection to faeiliate or justify the version. 
On the other hand, this word appears to be decisive of the future bearing 
of the whole verse, and in favour of the syntax adopted by Hitzig, Ewald, 
and EJiobel, which supposes the influence of the optative particle to be 
still continued through this verse, as well as that before it: (Oh that) in 
doing terrible things, such as we expect not, thou wouldst come down, 
&c. There is then no need of resorting to forced explanations of the sense 
in which the Prophet could speak as if he had been present at mount 
Sinai. The construction of the prseterite with K-l? is the same as in chap. 
Ixiii. 19. 

3. And from eternity they have not heard, they have not perceived . ly the 
ea/r, the eye hath not seen, a God heside thee {who) loill do for {one) waiting 

Jor him. This verse assigns a reason why sueh fearful things should be 
expected firom Jehovah, namely, because he alone had proved himself able to 
perform them. Kimchi supplies rillSIN, nafions, as the subject of the plural 
verbs ; but they are really indefinite, and mean that men in general have 
not heard, or, as we should say, that no one has heard, or iu a passive 
form, it has not been heard. Do may be either taken absolutely, or as 
goveming them, i.e. the fearfal things mentioned in ver. 2. Waiting for 
God implies faith, hope/ and patient acquiescence. (See above, on chap. 
xl. 31.) The construction here given is the one now commonly adopted, . 
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and is also given in the margia of the Englisli Bible, and by Grotius and 
Cocceius ; while the text of that version, -with Yitringa and others, makes 
Q^n?^. a voeative, and aseribes to God not only the doing but the know- 
ledge of the fearfnl things in question. This construction is preferred by 
Vitringa, Rosenmuller, and many others, and agrees better with Paul's 
quotation (2 Gor. ii. 9) of the words as descriptive of the gospel as a 
mystery or something hidden till revealed by the Spirit. (Oompare Eom. 
XV. 26, and Mat. xiii. 17.) But in this, as in many other cases, the 
apostle, by deliberately varying the form of the expression, shews that ifc 
was not his purpose to interpret the original passage, but simply to make 
use of its terms in expressing his own thoughts on a Idndxed subject. 
Least of all can any emendation of the text be founded upon this quotation, 
such as the change of ''SnD to '•^riD firom 33n, which, as Vitringa well 
observes, although applied to the divine love for man, is inappropriate to 
human love for God, not to mention the unusual construction with ^. 

4. I7iou hast met with one rejoicing and executing righteousness ; m thy 
ways shall they remember thee; hehold, thou hast heen wroth, and we have 
sinned; in them is jperpetuity, and we shall he saved. Th.ere is perh.ap3 
no sentence in Isaiah, or indeed in the Old Testament, whieh has more 
divided and perplexed interpreters, or on which the ingenuity and learning 
of the modern writers have thrown less light. To enumerate the various 
interpretations, would be endless and of no avail. Gresenius professes to 
recite them, but gives only a selection. A more full detail is fumished by 
Vitringa and Rosenmiiller, and in Poole's Synopsis. Nothing more wiU 
here be attempted than togive the reader some idea of thevarioussenseswhicli 
have been attached to the partiieular expressions, as a means of shewing 
tihat we have at best but a choice of difficulties, and of proouring for our own 
exposition a more favourable hearing than it might be thought entitled to 
in other circumstances. The first verb has been variously taken in the 
sense.of meeting as an enemy and meeting as a friend, making a covenant, 
removing out of life, interceding, and aecepting intercession. It has been 
construed as a simple affirmation, both in the past and present form ; as a 
conditional expression {si incidas) ; and as the expression of a wish {utlnam 
offenderes). The next verb has been also treated both as a direct and as a 
relative expression, they wiU remember thee, and those who remember 
thee. ITiy ways has been explained to mean the way of God's command- 
ments and of his providential dispensations. In them has been referred 
to ways, to sins, to sufferings, to the older race of Israelites. Q^PW has 
been treated as a noun and as an adverb ; as meaning perpetuity, etemity, 
a long time, and for ever. V^''^ has been changed to V^^i, and the common 
reading has been construed interrogatively (shall or could we be saved ? ), 
optatively (may we be saved), and indicatively, present, past, and futare 
(we have been, are, or shall be saved). Of the various combinations of 
these elements on record, the most important in relation to the first clause 
are the following : Thou hast taken away those who rejoiced to do right'- 
epusness, and remembered thee in thy ways (Kimchi). Thou didst accept 
the intercession of those who rejoiced, &c. (Aben Ezra). Thou didst 
encounter or resist as if they had been enemies, those who rejoiced, &c. 
(Cocceius). Thou meetest as a friend him rejoicing, &c. (Jerome). If 
thou meet with or light upon one rejoicing, &c., they will remember thee in 
thy ways (Vitriaga). Oh that thou mightest meet with one rejoicing, &c, 
(Ros.). — Of the second clause, the following constructions may be noted : 
In them (i. e. our sins) we have been always, and yet we shall be saved, 
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(Jerome). "We haTe sinned against tliem [i. e. thy ways), always, and yet 
have been delivered. In them {i. e. thy ways of mercy) there is continti- 
ance, and we are saved (Piscator). Thou wast angry after we had shined 
against them {i. e. onr fathers), and yet we are safe (Yitringa). J. D. 
MichaeHs : we sinned an etemity {i. e. for ages) among them (the heathen) 
and apostatized (J/*5J'331). Lowth : thou art angry, for we have sinned ; 

because of our deeds (13v?yoi), for we have been rebellious (yJfSSI). Kosen- 
miiller : we have siuned in them (thy ways) of old, and can we be saved ? 
Kocher : ia them (om* miseries) there is long continuance ; oh may we be 
saved ! Maurer : in them (the ways of duly) let us ever go, and we shall 
be saved. Hitzig : thou wast angiy, and we sinned on that accpunt (Qil^) 
eontinually, and can we be saved ? Grotius : had wie been always in them 
(thy ways), we should have been saved. Gesenius substantially agrees 
with Kocher ; De Wette and Umbreit with Eosenmiiller ; Henderson with ■ 
Piscator ; Ewald with Hitzig : Hendewerk with Grotius ; Knobel, partly 
with Jerome, partly with Lowth, and partly with Kocher. It is curious 
enough that Yitringa, whose construction has probably never been adopted 
by another writer on the passage, says of it himself, sensua faciUimus et 
optimus ut quisque viderit. Yet in his exposition of the very next verse 
he says, agre aspicio homines, ne videantur nihil scrihere, ca in certis con- 
signare, quae ipsi facile prcBvideant neminem recepturum esse. As if to 
shew that exegetical invention is not yet exhausted, the ingenious modem 
Eabbin, Samuel Luzzatto, closes his curious notes on Isaiah, prefixed to the 
abridgment of Kosenmiiller's Scholia, with still another exposition of this 
verse, and of the whole connection, which deserves to be stated, were it only 
for its novelty. He understands the people as denying at the close of the 
preceding chapter (ver. 19) that Jehovah had attested his divinity by suit- 
able exertion of his power on their behalf. At the beginning of this chapter 
they correct themselves, and own that he has proved himself able to secure 
his ends as easily as fire kindles chaff or causes water to boil (ver. 1) ; but 
as he does not do it, this neglect is to be regarded as the cause or the 
occasion of their sius. They then assure him that they know his ancient 
deeds, even when they were not looked for (ver. 2), and can compare them 
not only with the impotence of idols (ver. 3), but with his present inaction : 
" Thou hast to do with those who remember thee as joyfully exercising 
righteousness in thy ways (or dispensations) ; oh that thou wouldst per- 
severe in them (those ways) for ever, that we might be saved." — ^I shall 
not attempt to define what is correct and what erroneous in these vaiious 
constructions, but simply to justify the one assumed in my own version. 
The general meaning of the sentence may be thus expressed in paraphrase : 
" Although thou hast cast ofi" Israel as a nation, thou hast nevertheless met 
or favom^ably answered every one rejoicing to do righteousness, and in thy 
ways or futm-e dispensations such shall still remember and acknowledge 
thee ; thou hast been angry, and with cause, for we have sinned ; but in 
them, thy purposed dispensations, there is perpetuity, and we shall be 
saved." The abrogation of the old economy, though fatal to the national 
pre-eminence of Israel, was so far from destroying the true church or the 
hopes of true believers, that it revealed the way of life more clearly than 
ever, and substituted for an insufficient, temporary system, a complete and 
everlasting one. In this construction of the sentence, the verb V^S and the 

noun D?iy are taken in their usual sense, and the pronoun in DHS refers to 
its natural antecedent 1*5??. 
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o. And we were lihe the unclean all of us, and lihe a filthy garment aU 
our righteousness ("viirtues or good works), and we faded liTce the (fading) 
leaf all of us, and our iniquities lihe the wind will tahe us icp (or carrg us 
away). Having sliewn what tliey are or Iiope to be througli the mercy 
of God and the rigliteousness of Christ, they state more fully what they are 
in themselves, and what they must expect to he if leffc to themselves. This 
twofold reference to their past experience and their fature destiny accounts 
for tlie transition from the praeter to the fiiture, without arbitxarily con- 
founding them together. — ^Vitringa makes ^^P^n descriptive of a leper, which 
is wholly arbitrary ; the adjective appears to be used absolutely for ihe un- 
clean, or that which is unclean, perhaps with a superlative emphasis, like 
flt3)|n, in chap. Ix. 22. Yitringa and Gesenius dwell with great zest and 
fulness on the strict sense of D*?V 1.35. Some understand the comparison 
with withered leaves as a part of the description of their sin, while others 
apply it to their punishment. The first hypothesis is favoured by the 
difference of the tenses, which has been akeady noticed ; the last by the 
parallelism of the clauses. It is probable, however, that here as in chap. 
i. 4 the two things ran together in the writer's mind, and that no refined 
distinction as to this point was intended. (With the figures of the last 
clause compare chap. Ivii. 13, Ps. i. 1, Job xxvii. 21.) Hitzig and Hende- 
werk apply this last expression to the actual deportation of the Jews to 
Babylon. Yitringa, having satisfied himself that this whole context has 
respect to the preseht exile and dispersion of the Jews, takes pleasure in 
applying the particular expressions to the circmnstaaces of that great 
affliction. It is very remarkable, however, that ia this, as in other cases 
heretofore considered, there is no expression which admits of this application 
exclusively, and none which admits of it at all but for their generality and 
vagueness, which would ef[ually admit an application to any other period 
of distress which had been previously set down as the specific subject of 
the prophecy. . 

6. And there is no one calling on thy name, rousing himself to lay hold on 
thee ; for thou hast hid thy face from us, and hast melted us hecause of (or 
by means of) our iniquities. The German writers make the whole his- 
torical and retrospective, so as to throw what is here described far enough 
back to be the antecedent and procuring cause of the Babylonish exile. 
But although there is evident allusion to the past implied in the very form 
of the expression, the description reaches to the present also, and describes 
not only what the speakers were, but what they are when considered in 
themselves, as well as the effects of their own weakness and corruption 
which they have already experienced. — Galling on the name of God is here 
used in its proper sense of praying to him and invoking his assistance and 
protection; which idea is expressed still more strongly by the next phrase, 
rousing himself (which implies a just view of the evil, and a strenuous exer- 
tion to correct it) to lay hold upon thee, — a strong figure for attachment to a 
person, and rehance on him. — Lowth's version of the next words, " therefore 
thou hast hidden," is whoUy unauthorized and wholly unnecessary, since 
the withdrawal of divine grace is constantly spoken of in Scripture both as 
the cause and the effect of men's continued alienation firom God. Grotius, 
Cappellus, Houbigant, Lowth, and Ewald, read WJJOn from po, "thouhast 
delivered us into the hand of our iniquities." (See Gen. xiv. 20 ; Prov. 
iv. 9). This sense is also expressed by several of the ancient versions, but 
has probably arisen not from a difference of text, but from a wish to assi- 
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railate tlie yerb to the following expression, in iJie liand. Gesenius and 
most of ^116 late •RTiters suppose >")?3 in. this one place to Jhave the transitive 
sense of caiising to dissolve, in which twofold usage it resembles the corre- 
sponding Enghsh verb, io melt. Hitzig notes this among the indieations of 
a later virriter, notwithstanding the analogous use of yi^ by Amos (ix. 14). 
In the hand may either mean by means of, in the midst of, or because of ; 
■Qr we may suppose "with Eosenmiiiler that the phrase strictly means, thou 
dost melt us into the hand of our iniquities, i. e. subject us to them, make 
us unable to resist them, and passively submissive to their power. 

7. And now, Jehovah, ourfather {ari) thou,'we the clayandihou our pottery 
and ihe worlc ofthyhand (are) we all. Instead of relying upon any sup- 
posed merits of their o"wn, they appeal to their very dependence upon God 
as a reason -why he should have mercy on them. Lowth follows two edi- 
tions and five manuscripts in reading HPIS twice, which repetition has great 
force, he thinks, whereas the other word may -well be spared. In other cases 
where a wOrd is repeated in the common text, he substitutes a different one, 
because the repetiliop is inelegant. The Bishop's judgment upon such 
points was continually warped by his predominant desire to change the text. 
He overlooked in this case the obvious use of now, not merely as a particle 
of time, but as a formula of logical resumption, whieh could not be omitted 
without obscuringthe relation of this verse to the preceding context, as a 
summing up of its appeals and arguments. Vitringa regards nriN as the- 
origin of the Homeric arra, rsrra ; but the Hebrew word is nofc expressive 
of endearment, it is absolutely necessary to the sense. The Prophet here 
resumes the thought of chap. Ixiii. 16, where, as here, the patemity ascribed 
to God is not that of natural creation in the case of individuals, but the 
crealion of the church or chosen people, and ,of Israel as a spirilual and 
ideal person. The iigure of the potter and the clay, implying absolute 
authority and power, is used twice before (chap. xxix. 6, xlv. 9), and is 
one of the connecting links between this book and the acknowledged Isaiah.. 
■■ — There is more dignity in the origiual expression than in the English 
^livsLse our potter, as the Hebrew word properly denotes one forming or 
imparting shape to anything, though speciaily applied in usage to a work- 
man in clay, when that material is mentioned. Lowth retains the general 
meaning, bnt in order to avoid the ambiguity attending the word former, 
treats it as a finite verb, ihou hast formed us, Avhich is clear enougb, but 
inexaet and drawling. The use of the word aJl in this verse, and its em- 
phatic repetition in the next, exclude the application of the passage to an 
idolatrous party in the Babylonish exile, even if that hmitation would be 
otherwise admissible. The same plea, derived from therelation of Ihe 
creature to the maker, is used in Ps. cxxxviii. S,forsaJce not ihe toorJc ofihy 
hands. (Compare Ps. Ixxvi. 1, Ixxix. 1). In either case there is a tacit 
appeal to the covenant and promise in Gen. xvii. 7 ; Lev. xxvi. 42-45 ; 
Deut. vii. 6, xxvi. 17, 18. 

8. JBe not angry, Jehovah, to extreviity, and do not to eternity rememler 
guilt; lo, looJc, we pray thee, tJiy people (are) we all. This is the applica- 
tioh of the avgument presented in the foregoing verse, tbe actnal prayer 
founded on the fact there stated. The common version of l'NP"iy (rcri/ 
sore) fails to reproduce the form of the original expression, as consisting of 
a preposition and a noun. This is faithfully conveyed in Lowth's version 
{to the utlei-most), and still more in Henderson's [to excess) ; although the 
latter is objectionable as suggesting the idea of injustice or mdral wrong^ 
which is avoided in the version above given. The first defect is also 
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ciiargeable Tipon the Gommon yersion of ^J??/ for ever; -wluch, altliougli ai: 
fair eqnivalent, aud perfectly sufficient in all ordinary eases, is neitlier sb; 
exact nor so expressive as the literal translation in the case before ns, 
where there seems to be an intentional regard" to tiie peculiar form and 
sound as well as to the meaning of the sentence. The common version is 
besides defective, or at least ambiguous, in seeming to make jn.a verb and 
N3 a parhicle of time ; whereas the former is an interjection, and the latter 
thie pecuh*ar Hebrew formala of courteous or importunate entreaty. 

9; Thy lioly cities are a desertj Zion is a desert, Jerusdlem a waste. . .By 
holy cities, Grotius understands the towns df Judah; Yitringa, Jerusalem 
alone, considered as consisting of two towns, the upper and the lower, here 
called Zion and Jerusalem, though; each of these names soinetiines compre,-: 
hends the whole, and the latter is dual in its very form. Gesenius cites 
Ps. Ixxviii. 64, to shew that even. tbe frohtier of the land was reckoned' 
holy, and that its cities might be naturally so described likewise. But the 
question is ndt one of possibility or propriety, but of aetual usage; not 
what tbey migbt be called, but what they are called. The passage in the 
Psalms,.moreover, is itself too doubtful to throw light upon the one before 
us.' A better argriment is that; of. Hitzig, iu his note on chap. Ixiii. 18, 
drawn from, the use of the pbrasejf ^P riDIK by Zechariah (ii. 16), in ap- 
plication to the whole. Even this, however, is not conclusiye ; since the 
writer, if he had intended td employ the terms in this vride sense, would 
hardly have confined his specifications in tbe other clause to Zion and 
Jerusalem. In any case, these "must be regarded as the chief if not the 
only subjects of his proposition. — There is something worthy of iattention 
in the use here made of tbe substantive verb rTTI. To express mere pre- 
sent existence, Hebrew usage employs no verb at all, though the pronoun 
which would be its subject is occasionally intrdduced. The preterite form 
of the verb as here used must eitber have the sense of was, in reference to 
a definite time past, or has heen, implying a continuation of the same state 
till the present. The former meaning is excluded, and the lattef rendered 
necei?saiy, by the obvious allusions in the contextto the evils mentioned aa 
being still experienced. To express the idea has become, whieh is given in 
Bome versions, usage would require the verb to be connected with the noun 

by the preposition ^. On tbe whole, the true sehse of the verse, expressed 
or implied, a,ppears to be that Zion has long been a desolation and Jeru- 
salem a waste. 

10. Our house of holiness and leauty {in) ivhich our fathers praised thee 
has heen hurned up loith, fire^ and all our delights (or desirahle plaees) ha/ve 
lecome a dcsolalicn. The elliptical use df the relative in reference td place 
is the same as in Gen. xxxix. 20. Burned lip, literally, becdme a burning 
■of fire, as in chap. ix; 6. The reference in this verse is of course to the 
destruction of the temple, but to which destruction is disputed. The medem 
Germans all refer it td the Babyldnian cdnquest, when the temple, as we are 
exp.ressly told, was bumt (Jer. lii. 13) ; Gretius to its profanation by 
Antiochus Epiphanes, at which time, however, it was not consumed by 
"fire; Vitringa and many later writers^ with the Jews themselves, to its 
destruction by the Kdmans, sihce w'hieh the city and the land have lain 
depolate. To the first and last of these events the words are equally ap- 
"propriate. Either hypothesis being once assumed, the particular expres- 
sions admit df being easily adapted td it; With duf dwn hypdthesis the 
passage may be fecenciled in severar difierent ways. There is ndthing, 
'however, in the terms themselves, er in the analdgy df prdphetic language, 
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to forbid our understanding this as a description of tlie desolations of the 
churcli itself expressed by figures borrowed from the old economy, and from 
tlie ancient history of Israel. If literally understood, the destruction of 
the temple and the holy city may be here lamented as a loss not merely to 
the Jewish nation, but to the church of God to which they rightfuUy belong 
and by -which they ought yet to be recovered, a sense of which obligation 
blended with some superstitious errors gave occasion to the fanatical attempt 
of the Crusades. (See above, on chap. Ixiii. 18.) 

12. Wilt thoufor tkese {things) resfrain thyself, Jehovah, wilt thou lceep 
silence and afflict us to extremity ? This is simply another application of 
the argument by way of an importunate appeal to the divine compassions. 
Self-restraint and silence, as applied to God, are common figures for in- 
action and apparent indifference to the interests, and especially the sufferings, 
of his people. (See above, on chap. xlii. 14, and Ixiii. 15.) The question 
is not whether God will remain silent in spite of what his people suffered, 
but whether the loss of their external advantages will induce him to forsake 
them. The question as in many other cases implies a negation of the 
strongest kind. The destruction of the old theocracy was' God's own act, 
and was designed to briag the church under a new and far more glorious 
dispensation. How the loss of a national organisation and pre-eminenee 
was to be made good is fiilly stated in the following chapter. 


GHAPTEE LXV. 

The great enigma of Israers simultaneous loss and gain is solved by a 
prediction of the calling of the Gentiles, ver. 1. This is connected with 
the obstinate unfaithfulness of the chosen people, ver. 2. They are repre- 
sented under the two main aspects of their character at different periods, 
as gross idolaters and as pharisaical bigots, vers. 3-5. Their casting off 
was not occasioned by the sins of one generation, but of many, vers. 6, 7. 
But even in this rejected race there was a chosen remnant, in whom the 
promises shall be fulfilled, vers. 8-10. He then reverts to the idolatrous 
Jews, and threatens them with condign punishment, vers. 11, 12. The 
fate of the imbelieving camal Israel is compared with that of the true 
spiritual Israel, vers. 13-16. The gospel economy is described as a new 
creation, ver. 17. Its blessings are represented under glowing figures bor- 
rowed from the old dispensation, vers. 18, 19. Premature death shall be 
no longer known, ver. 20. Possession and enjoyment shall no longer be 
precarious, vers. 21-23. Their very desires shall be anticipated, ver. 24. 
All animosities and noxious influences shall cease for ever, ver. 25. 

1. I have heen inquired of ly those that aslced not, Iliave leen found ly 
those that sought me not, I have said, Behold me, lehold me, to a nation {that) 
was not called ly my name. There is an apparent inconsistency between 
the first two members of the sentence in the English Version, arising firom 
the use ^f the same verb {sought), to express two very different Hetrew 
verbs. ^ K^j?? is here used in the general sense of seeking or trying to ob- 
tain, ^"^ in the technical religious sense of consulting as an oracle. In 
the latter case, the difficulty of translation is enhanced by the peculiar form 
of the original, not simply passive, but reflexive, and capable of being ren- 
dered in our idiom only by periphrasis. The exact sense seems to be, I 
allowed myself to be consulted, I afforded access to myself for the purpose 
of consultation. This is not a mere conjectural deduction firom \he form 
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of the Hebrew verb or from general analogy, but a simple statement of the 
aetual usage of this very word, as when Jehovah says again and again of 
the ungodly exiles that he will not be inquired of or consultedby them(Ezek. 
xiv. 3, XX. 3), i. e. with effect or to any useful purpose. In this connection 
it is tantamount to saying that he will not hear them, answer them, or 
reveal himself to them ; all which or equivalent expressions have been used 
by different writers in the translatiou of the verse before us. There is 
nothing therefore incorrect in substance, though the form be singular, in the 
Septuagint version of this verb, retained in the New Testament, viz. l/i^avijs 
sysv^Sriv, I became manifest, i. e. revealed myself. The object of the verb 

^asked, if exact uniformity be deemed essential, may be readily supplied 
from the parallel expression souglit me. — Behold me, or, as it is sometimes 
rendered in the English Bible, Jiere I am, is the usual idiomatic Hebrew 
answer to a call by name, and when ascribed to God, contains an assurance 
of his presence, rendered more emphatic by the repetition. (See above, chap. 
Hi. 6, Iviii. 9.) It is therefore eq^uivalent to being inquired of, and being 
found. This last expression has occurred before in chap. Iv. 6, and, as here, 
in combination with the verb to seeh. A people not called hy my name, i. e. 
not recognised or known as my people. (See above, chap. xlviii. 2.) All in- 
terpreters agree that this is a direct continuation of the foregoing context, 
and most of them regard" it as the answer of Jehovah to the expostulations 

, and petitions there presented by his people. The modem Germans and the 
Jews apply both this verse and the next to Israel. The obvious objection 
is, that Israel even in its worst estate could never be described as a nation 
whieh had not been called by the name of Jehovah. Jarchi's solution of 
this difficulty, namely, that they treated him as if they were not called by 
his name, is an evasion, tending to destroy the force of language, and con- 
found all its distinctions. It is a standing characteristic of the Jews in the 
Old Testament, that they were ealled by the name of Jehovah; but if they 
may also be described interms directly opposite, whenever the interpreter pre- 
fers it, then may anything mean anything. With equal right may we allege 
that the seed of Abraham in chap. xli. 8 means those who act as if they were 
his seed, and that the nation who had never known Messiah (ehap. Iv. 5) 
means a nation that might just as well have never known him. On the 
other hand, Kimchi's explariation of the clause as meaning that they were 
unwiUing to be called his people, is as much at variance with the facts of his- 
tory as Jarchi's with the principles of language. In all their alienations, 
exiles, and dispersions, the children of Israel have still retained that title as 
their highest glory and the badge of all their tribes. The incongruity of 
this interpretation of the first verse is admitted by Eabbi Moshe Haccohen 
among the Jews, and by Hendewerk among the Germans, the last of whom 
pronounces it impossible, and therefore understands the passage as applying 
to the Persians under Cyrus, who, without any previous relation to Jehovah, 
had been pubhcly and honourably called into his service. A far more 
obvious and natural application may be made to the Gentiles generally, 
whose vocation is repeatedly predieted in this book, and might be here used 
with powerful effect in proof that the rejection of the Jews was the result of 
their own obstinate perverseness, not of God's unfaithfulness or want of 
power. This is precisely Paul|s iuterpretation of the passage in Eom. 
ix. 20, 21, where he does not, as in many other cases, merely borrow the 
expressions of the Prophet, but formally interprets them, applying this 
verse to the Gentiles, and then adding, " but to Israel (or of Israel) he 
saith" what follows inthe next verse. The same intention to expound the 
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Prophefs laBguage is clear from the Apostle's mention of Isaiali's boldness 
in tiius shocking Ihe most cherislied prepossessions of the Jews. Grotius 
takes no notiee of this apcstolic interpretation, bufc applies botli verses to 
the Jews in Babylon, although Abarbenel himseli:' had been constrained, to 
abandon it, and understand tbe passage as referring to the Jews in Egypt. 
Gresenius merely pleads for the referenee to Babylon as equally admissible 
with that which Paul makes, and as better suited to the context in Isaiah. 
Hitzig as usual goes further, and declares it to be evident {nffenhar) that 
the words relate only to the Jews as ahenated from Jehovah. This con- 
tempt for Paurs authority is less surprising in a writer who deScribes 
Jehovah's answer to Ihe expostulations of the people as moving iu a eircle, 
and pronounces both incompetent to solve the question, wby Jehovah should 
entice men into sin and then punish them. Instead of ^'^p Lowth reads 
^5^)5 (never iuvoked my name) on the authority of the Septuagint (g^caXscray). 
The last clause is not included in PauFs quotation. 

2. / ham spread (or stretched) out my hands all the day (or every day) fo a 
rebellious people, those going the xoay not good, after their own thoughts {or 
designs). Thegesfcure mentioned in the first clause is variously explained 
as a gesture of simple calling, of instruction, of invitation, of persuasion. 
According to Hitzig it is an offer of help on God's parfc, corresponding to 
the same act as a prayer for help on man's. (See chap. i. 15.) All agree 
that it implies a gracious offer of himself and of his -favour to the people. 
"Whether aJl the day or every dayhQ the correct translation, the idea meant- 
to be conveyed is evidently that of frequent repetition, or rather of unre- 
mitting cocstancy. Thereis no need of supposing, with Yitringa andothers, 
that it specifically signifies the period of the old dispensation. The rebel- 
lious people is admitted upon all hands to be Israel. The last elause is an 
amplification and explanatory paraphrase of the first. Going and icay are 
eommon figm-es for the course of life. A way not good, is a litotes or 
meiosis for a bad or for the worsfc way. (See Ps. xxxvi. 5, Ezek. xxxvi. 31. 
Thoughts, not opinions merely, but devices and inventions of wickedness. 
(See jibove, on chap. Iv. 7.) With this description eompare thafc of Moses, 
Deut. xxxii. 5, 6. 

3. The people angering me to my face continually, sacrificing in thegardens, 
and censing on the briclcs. We have now a more detailed description of the 
way not good, and the devices mentioned in the foregoing verse. The con- 
struction is continued, the peopleprovoJcvig me, &c., being in direct apposi- 
tion with the rehellious people going, &c. To my face, not secretly or 
timidly.(Job xxxi. 27), bufc openly and in defiance of me (chap. iii. 9, Job 
i. 11), which is probably the meaning of hefore me in the first command- ' 
ment (Exod. XX. 3). Animal offerings and fumigations are combined to 
represent all kinds of sacrifice. As to the idolatrous use of groves and 
gardens, see above, on chap. Ivii. 5, vol. i. p. 94. Vitringa's distinction 
between groves and gardens is gratuitous, the Hebrew word denoting any 
enclosed and carefully cultivated ground, whether chiefly occupied by trees 
or not. Of the last words, on tlie IricJcs, there are four interpretalions. 
The first is that of many older writers, wbo suppose an allusion to the pro- 
hibition in Exod. xx. 24, 25. But brieks are not there mentioned, and 
can hardly come under the description of " hewn stone," besides the doubt 
which overhangs the application of thatlaw, and especially the cases inwhich 
it was meant to operate. This evil is not remedied but rather aggravated, 
by supposing an additional allusion to Lev. xxvi. 1, and Num. xxxiii. 52, 
as Grotius does, and understanding by tJie hricJcs such as were impressed with 
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Tinlawful decorations or inscriptions. A sfeeond hypotliesis is that of 
Bochart, "wlio supposes bricks to mean roofing-fcUes (Mark ii. 4, Luke v. 19), 
and tlie phrase to be descriptive of idolatry as practised on the rooFs of 
houses. (2 Kings xxiii. 12, Jer. xix. 13, sxxii. 29, Zeph. i. 5.) Ewald 
approves of this interpretation, and, to make the parallelism perfect, 
<5hanges ni3a, gardens, to HlilJl^ rocfs. Yitringa's objection to this reading, 
drawn from the analogy of chap. i. 29, and Ivi. 17, is convertedby Ewaldinto 
a reason for it, by supposing the common texfc to have arisen from assimila- 
tion. An objection not so easily disposed of is the one alleged by Knobel, 
namely, that Hebrew usage would require a different preposition before n^3|. 
A third hypothesis is that of Rosenmiiller, who supposes an allusion to 
some practice now unknown, bufc possibly connected with the curiously 
inscribed bricks ibund in modem times near the site of ancient Babylon. 
Gesenius hesitates between this and a fourth infcerpretation, much the 
simplest and mosfc natural of all, viz., that the phrase means nothing more 
than altars, or at most altars slightly and hastily constructed. Of such 
altars bricks may be named as the materials, or tiles as the snperficial 
<;overing. ' 

4. Sitting in fhe ffraves and in fhe Jioles ihey xoill lodge, eaiing theflesh of 
swine, and hroth of filthy things {is in) their vessels. AIL agree that this 
verse isintended to depict, in revolting colours, the idolatrous customs of 
the people. Nor is there much doubt as to the construction of the sentence, 
or the force of the particular expres.sions. But the obscurity which over- 
hangs the usage referred to affords full scope to the archaeological propen- 
sities of modern commentators, some of whom pass by in silence questions 
of the highest exegetical importance, while they lavish without stint or 
scrnple, time and labour, ingenuity and learning, on a vain attempt to settle 
questions which throw no hght on the drift of the passage, nor even on the 
Hteral translation of the "words, but are investigated merely for their own 
sake or their bearing upon other objects, so that E.osenmiiller intemipts 
himself in one.of these antiquarian inquiries by saying, " sed redeamus ad 
loeum vatis in quo explicando versamur." Such are the quesfcions, whether 
these idolaters sat in the graves or among ttiem ; whether for necromantic 
purposes, i. e. to interrogafce the dead, or to perform sacrificial rites to their 
memory, or to obtain demoniacal inspiration ; whether D^!11S^ means monu- 
ments, or caves, or temples; whether they were lodged in for licentious 
purposes, or to obtain prophetic dreams ; whether they are charged with 
simply eating pork for food, or after it had been sacrificed to idols; 
whether swine's flesh was forljidden for medicinal reasons or because the 
heathen sacrificed and ate ifc, or oa other grounds ; whether plS meang 
broth or bits of meat, and if the former, whether it was so called on account 
of the bread broken in it, or for other reasons, &c. The only question of 
grammatical construction which has found a place among these topics of 
pedantic disquisition, is as such entitled to consideration, though of small 
importance with respect to the interpretation of the passage. It is the 
question whether Dnv? is to be governed by a preposition understood. 
(Rosenmiiller), or explained as an accusative of place (Gesenius), or as the 
predicate of the propositioui 6roi7i of abominable meats are their vessels . 
(Maurer). This last cohstruction is retained by Knobel, but he changea 
the whole meaning of the clause by explaining the last word to mean their 
instmments or imphmefitSj:&.ridL giving to p"l3 the sense of hits or pieces : 
*' pieoes of abominable meat aretheir insfcruments of divination," in allusion 
to the mantic inspection of the sacrificial victims by the heathen priests as 
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means of ascertaiQing future events. Even if we sliould suecessively. adopt 
and tlien discard every one of the opinions, some of which have now been 
mentioned, the essential meaning of the verse would still remain the same, 
as a highly wrought description of idolatrous abominations. 

5. The {men) saying, Keep to thyself, come not near to me, for I am lioly 
to tliee, tJiese {are) a smolce in my wrath, afire lurning all the day {pv every 
day). G-esenius's obscure addition, und nocht sagt, is faithfuUy transcribed 
by Noyes, who yet say. The peculiar phrase, t?^ ^Di?, is analogous, but not 
precisely equivalent to ''TT]'^^ in chap. xKx.20. (See above, p. 239.) The 
literal translation is approach to thyself; and as this impb'es removal.from 
the speaker, the essential meaning is correctly expressed, though in 
a very different form from the original, both by the Septuagint {^6'^pu a'»' 
sfiov) and by the Vulgate {recede a me). The common English version 
{stand hy thyseJf), and Henderson'.s improvement of it {ke^ hy thyself), 
both suggest an idea not contained in the original, viz. that of standing 
alone, whereas all that is expressed by the Hebrew phrase is the act of 
standing away from the speaker, for which Lowth has found the idiomatie 
equivalent {keep to thyself). Another unusual expression is ^*n^!?i?, which 
may be represented by the Enghsh words, I am holy thee. The Targum 
resolves this into 10D ^nt^lp, and Yitringa accordingly assumes an actual 
eUipsis of the preposition ]K> as a particle of comparison. But as this 
ellipsis is extremely rare, De Dieu and Cocceius assume that of ?, / am 
holy to thee, Gesenius adopts the same construction, but e^lains the ^? 
as a mere pleonasm, and translates accordingly, I ani holy, which is merely 
omitting what cannot be explained. The particle no doubt expresses general 
relation, and the phrase means, 1 am holy with respect io thee; and as this 
implies comparison, the same sense is attained as by the old construction, 
but in a manner more grammatical and regular. The imphed comparison 
enables us to reconcile two of the ancient versions as alike in spirit, although 
in letter flatly contradictory. The Septnagint has / am pure {i. e, in com- 
parison with thee) ; the Yulgate, Thou art impare {%. e. in comparison with 
me). There is no need, therefore, of resortiug to the forced explanation 
proposed by Thenius in a German periodical, which takes ''Wl\> in the 
sense of separating, one which occurs nowhere else in aetual nsage, and is 
excluded even firom the Etymon, by some of the best modern lexicographers. 
Equally gratuitous is Hitzig's explanation of the verb (in which he seems 
to have been anticipated by Luther) as transitive, and meaning lest Ihallow 
thee, i. e. by touching thee, a notion contradictory to that expressed in 
Haggai ii, 12, 13, and affording no good sense here, as the fear of making 
others holy, whether as an inconvenience or a benefit, would hardly have 
been used to characterise the men described. As to the question, Who are 
here described ? there are two main opinions : first, that the clause relates 
to the idolaters mentioned ia the foregoing verses ; the other, that it is de- 
scriptive of a whoUy difierent class. On the first supposition, Gesenius 
imagines that Jewish converts to the Parsee religion are described as look- 
ing at their former brethren with contempt. On the other, Henderson 
assumes that the Prophet, having first described the idolatrous form of 
Jewishapostasy, as it existed in his own day and long after, then describes the 
pharisaical form of the same evil, as it existed ia the time of Christ, both 
beiag put together as the cause of the rejection of the Jews. To any 
specific application of the passage to the Babylonish exile, it may be ob- 
jected that the practice of idolatry at that time by'the Jews can only be 
established by a begging of the question in expounding this and certain 
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parallel passages. The otlier explanation is substantially tlie true one. 
The great end which the Prophet had in view was to describe the unbe- 
lieying Jews as abominable in the sight of God. His manner of expressing 
this idea is poetical, by means of figures drawn from various periods of their 
history, without intending to exhibit either of these periods exclasively. To 
a Hebrew writerwhat could be more natural than to express the idea of 
rehgious corruption by describing its subjects as idolaters, diviners, eaters 
of swine's flesh, worshippers of outward forms, and self-righteous hypocrites ? 
Of such the text declares G-od's abhorrence. Smoke and fire may be taken 
as natural concomitants and parallel figures, as if he had said, agaiast whom 
my wrafch smokes and bums continually. Or the smoke may represent the 
utter consumption of the object, and the fire the means by which it is 
effected, which appears to have been Luther's idea. That ^^ in such con- 
nections does not mean the nose, but wrath itself, has been shewn. in the 
exposition of chap. xlviii. 9. (See above, p. 215.) 

6, 7. Zo, it is written lefore me. Iwill not resf except I repay, and I 
xoill repay into tlieir hosom your iniquities and the iniquities of your fathers 
together, saith Jehovah, toho hurned incense on the mountains, and on the_ 
hills Uasphemed nve, and I will measure their first worlc into their losom. 
The particle at the beginning calls attention both to the magnitude and 
certainty of the event about to be predicted. — Lowth, for some raason un- 
explained, thinks proper to translate n3-"in| {s recorded in writing, whieh is 
abridged by Noyes to stands recorded, and^ still more by Henderson to is 
recorded. One step further in the same direetion brings us baek to the 
simple and perfectly sufficient version of the English Bible, it is toritten. 
This may.serve as an instructive sample of the way in which the later 
English versions sometimes improve upon the old. The figm-e which these 
verbs express is variously understood by difierent writers. Umbreit seems 
to think that what is said to be written is the etemal law of retribution. 
Hitzig and Knobel understand by it a hooh of remembrance (Mal. iii. 16), 
4. e. a record of the sins referred to afterwards, by which they are kept per- 
petually present to the memory of Jehovah (Daniel vii. 10). Yitringa and 
most later writers understand by it a record, not of crime, but of its punish- 
ment, or rather of the purpose or decree to punish it (Daniel v. 5. 24), in 
reference-to the written judgments of the ancient courts (chap. x. l).i This 
last interpretation does not necessarily involve the supposition that the thing 
here said to be written is the threatening which immediately follows, although 
this is by no means an unnatural construction. — I will not rest or he silent, 
an expression used repeatedly before in reference to the seeming inaction or 
indifference of Jehovah. (See above, chaps. xlii. 14, Ivii. 11 ; and com- 
pare Ps. 1. 21, Hab. i. 13.)— Gesenius and De Wette follow the older writers 
in translating, 1 will not Tceep silence, hut vnll recompense. But although . 
0^?, hke the German sonrferw, is ihe usaal adversative after a negation, tbis 
construction of the preterite ''BPW would be contrary to usage, and DN *3 
must be constraed, as it usually is, before the preterite, as meaning unless 
or until, in which sense it is accurately rendered both by Hitzig (bis) and 
Ewald {ausser). See above, on chap. Iv. 10, where this same construction 
is gratuitously set aside by Hitzig on the ground that it would argue too 
much knowledge of natural philosophy in a Hebrew writer. (Gompare also 
2 Sam. i. 18.) — For o^epay into their bosom, we have in the seventh verse 
measure into their hosom, which affords a clue to the origin and real mean- 
ing of the figure; as we read that Boaz said to Euth, " Bring the veil (or 
cloak) that is upon thee and hold it, and she held it, and he measured 
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six (measures of) barley, and laid it on her" (Ratli iii. 15). Hence the 
phrase to measure into any one's bosom, i. e. into tlie lap, or the fold of 
the garmeut covering the bosom (See above, on chap. xlix. 22). The 
same figure is employed by Jer. xxxii. 18, and in Ps. Ixxix. 12, and is 
explained by Rosenmiiller in his Scholia on the latter, and by Winer in his 
Lexicon, as implying abundance. or a greater quantity than one could 
carry in the hand. (Compare Luke vi. 38.) But Gesenius and Maurer 
understand the main idea to be not that of abundance, but of retribution, 
anything being said to return into one's own bosom, just as it is elsewhere 
said to return upon his ownhead (Judges ix. 57, Ps. vii. 17). Both these 
accessory ideas are appropriate in the case before us. In Jer. xxxii. 18, 
and Ps. Ixxix. 12, the preposition ??? is tised, and the same form is also 
found here ia some manuscripts, and even in the Masora upon the next 
verse, though the p^ is no more hkely to be wrong there than here, nor 
at all, according to Maurer, who explains it as denoting motion towards an 
object from above. The sudden change from tJieir to your at the beginning 
of ver. 7, has been commonly explained as an example of the enallage 
personce so frequently occurring in Isaiah. This supposition is undoubtedly 
sufficient to remove all difficulty from the syntax. It is possible, however, 
that the change is not a mere grammatical anomaly or hcence of construc- 
tion, but significant, and intended to distinguish between three generations. 
I will repay into theu* bosom (that of your descendants) your iniquities, 
and the iniquities of your fathers. If this be not a fanciful distinction, it 
gives colour to Henderson's opinion that the previous description bringg to 
view successively the gross idolatry of early times, and the pharisaical 
hypocrisy prevaiHng at the time of Christ. Supposing his contemporaries 
to be the immediate objects of address, there would then be a distincfc 
allusion to their idolatrous progenitors, the measure of whose guilfc they 
fiUed up (Mat. xxiii. 32), and to their children, upon whom ifc was to be 
conspicuously visited (Luke xxiv. '28). But whether this be so or not, the 
meaning of the text is obvious, as teaching that the guilt which had 
accumulated through successive generations should be visited, though not 
exclusively, upon the last, The whole of idolati-y is here summed up in 
buming incense on tJie mountains, whieh are elsewhere mentioned as a 
favourite resorfc of those who worshipped idols (chap. Ivii. 7, Jer. iii. 6, 
Ezek. vi. 13, xviii. 6, Hosea iv. 13), and hlaspheming God uj^on llie liills, 
which may either be regarded as a metaphorieal description of idolatry 
itself, or strictly taken to denote the oral expression of contempt for 
Jehovah and his worship, which might naturally be expected to accompany 
such practices. — There is some obscurity in the word n^SJ^KT as here used. 
Ewald takes it as an adverb, meaning first, or at first {zuerst), and appears 
to understand the clause as meaning, iheir' reward (that of your fathers) 
will I measure first into their hosom. But this does not seem to agree with 
the previous declaration that the sons should sufier for the fathers' guilt 
and for their own together. At the same time the construction is less 
natural and obvious than that of Gesenius and other writers, who make 
nytJ^iiT an adjective agreeing with '^?J'?> their former ivork, i.e. its product 
or reward, as in chap. xl. 10. (See above, p. 100.) The only sense in 
which it can be thus describe"d is that of ancient, as distinguished, not 
from the subsequent transgressions of the fathers, but from those of the 
children who came after them. — ^According to the sense which the apostle 
puts upon the two first verscs of this chapter, we may understand those 
now before us as predicting the excision of the Jews from the cOmmunion 
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of the churcli, ancl from their covenant relation to Jehovali, as a testimony 
of his sore displeasure on aeeount of tlie nnfaithfulness and manifold 
transgressions of 'that chosen race throughout its former history, hut also 
on aecount of the obstinate and spiteftil unbeKef with which so many later 
generations have rejected the Messiah for whose sake alone they ever had 
a national existence, and enjoyed so many national advantages. 

8. Thus saith JeJiovaJi, as (loJien) juice is fouiid in tJie cluster, and one 
■says, Desiroy it not, for a blessing is in it, so will I do for tJie saJce of my 
servants, not to destroy tJie wJiole. Gresenius objects to the translation of 
1^*?3, as if, or as wJien, in the Yulgate and many other versions, on the 
^round that, though "12^?:? is sometimes elUptically used for ivJien, the com- 
pound particle never denotes as wJien. He therefore gives it the conditional 
sense oi ifor wJien, as in Gen. xxvii. 40, and takes 1 as in that case for the 
sign of the apodosis, " wJien (or if) juice is found in the cluster, tJieii one 
says," &c. But most interpreters consider ifc more natural to make "^P^^ 
and 15 correlatives, as usual in cases of comparison, equivalent to as and so 
in Enghsh. We may then either supply wJien as Maurer does, or translate 
it strictly, with Ewald and the English Yersion, as the new wine is found 
in ihe eluster, and one says destroy it not, so will I do, &c. — Although 
£i'1"i^^, according to the derivation usually given, means fermented grape- 
juice of the first year, it is evidently here applied to the juiee in its original 
state, unless we understand it to be used proleptically for the pledge or 
eamest of new wine. A ilessing is in it, seems to mean something more 
than that ifc has some value. The idea meanfc to be suggested is, that Grod 
has blessed it, and that man should therefore not destroy ifc. The meaning 
of Ihe simile in this clause appears obvious, and yet it has heen strangely 
misconceived both by the oldest and the latest writers. Knobel under- 
stands it to mean that as a grape or a cluster of grapes is preserved for the 
sake of the juice, notwithsfcanding the presence of the stem, skin, and 
stones, which are of no use, so the good Jews shall be saved, notwithstand- 
ing the bad ones who are mingled with them. But this explanation would 
imply that men are sometimes disposed to desfcroy good grapes because 
they consisfc partly of unprofitable substances, and need to be reminded 
that the juice within is valuable. Much nearer to the truth, and yet 
erroneous, is Jerome's explanation of the clause as relating to a single 
good grape in a cluster, which diminishes the force of the comparison by 
making the redeeming element too insignificant. The image really pre- 
sented by the Prophet, as Yitringa clearly shews, and most later writers 
have admitted, is that of a good cluster (?13^^), in \srhich juice is found, 
while others are unripe or rotten. — Iwill doj is by some understood as 
meaning I will act, or I will cause it to be so ; but this is not the usage of 
the Hebrew verb, which rather means precisely whatthe English I will do 
denotes in such connections, i. e. I will do so, or will act in the same 
manner. — My servants is by some understood to mean the patriarchs, tJie 
fatJiers, for whose sake Israel was still beloved (Eom. xi. 28). It is more 
natural, however, to apply it to the remnant, according to the election of 
grace (E,om. xi. 5), the true believers represented by the ripe and juicy 
cluster in the foregoing simile. — The construction of the last words is the 
same as in chap. xlviii. 9.—TJie wJiole is a literal translation of the He- 
brew phrase, and at once more exact and more expressive than the common 
version, tliem all. 

9. Andl will IringfortJi from Jacoh a seed, andfrom JudaJi an Jieir of 
my mountains, and my cJiosen ones sJiall inJierit it, and my servants sJiall 
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dwell there. Tliis is an ainplifi.eation of tbe promise, I ivill do so, m 
the foregoing verse. KnobeFs interpretatioa of VD?. as meaning a generation, 
i. e. a body of contemporaries, is atvariance botb witb etymology and usage, 
•witb tbe parallel expression, heir or inheritor, and witb tbe figurative import 
of tbe Yerb, wbieb is constantly applied to tbe generation of new animal and 
vegetable products. (See cbap. i. 4.) Tbat tbere is reference to propagation 
and increase is also rendered probable by the analogy of ebap. xxvii. 6, and 
rsxvii. 31. Objections of tbe same kind may be urged against tbeneedless 
attenuation of tbe proper sense of t^.'?V, so as to exclude fiie idea of regular 
succession and bereditary rigbt. My mountains is supposed by Vitringa to 
denote mounts Zion and Moriab, or Jerusalem as built upon tbem ; but tbe 
later writers more correctly suppose it to describe tbe wbole of Palestine, 
as being an uneven, billy countiy. See tbe same use of tbe plural iii chap. 
xiv. 25, and tbe analogous pbrase, mountains of Israel, repeatedly em- 
ployed by Ezekiel (xxxvi. 1, 8, xxsviii. 8). The corresponding singular, 
my mountain (xi. 9, Ivii. 13), is by many understood ia.the same manner. 
Lowtb restores that reading here on tbe authority of tbe Septuagint and 
Pesbito, but understands it to mean Zion, which he also makes the antecedent 
of tbe suffix in the phrase inherit it, while-Maurer refers it to tbe land 
directly, and some of the older writers make it a coUective neuter. Tho' 
adverb at the end of tbe sentence properly means thither, and is never per- 
haps put for there exeept in cases where a change of place is previously men- 
tioned or implied. K so, tbe sense is not merely tbat they shall abide' 
tbere, but tbat tbey sball first go or return thither, which in this connection 
is peculiarly appropriate. — Of tbe promise here recorded tbere are three 
principal interpretations. The first, embraced by nearly all the modem 
Germans, is that the verse predicts the restoration of the Jews from Baby- 
lon. Tbe second may be stated in the words of Henderson, viz. tbat " the 
future happy occupation of Palestine by a regenerated race of Jews is here 
clearly predicted." The third is that the verse foretells tbe perpetuatiou' 
of the old tbeocraey or Jewish Cburch ; not in tbe body of the nation, 
but in tbe remnant wbicb beHeved on Ciirist ; and which, enlarged by tbe 
accession of the Gentiles, is identical in character and rigbts with the 
chui'ch of the old dispensation, the heir to all its promises, and tbis among^ 
the rest, whicb eitber bas been or is to be fulfilled both in a literal and 
figurative sense ; in the latter, because the churcb already has what is 
essentially equivalent to tbe possession of the land of Canaan uiider a 
local ceremonial system ; in tbe foi-mer, because Palestine is yet to be 
recovered from the Paynim and tbe Infidel, and rightfully occupied, if." 
not by Jews, by Cbristians, as tbe real seed of Abrabam, partakers o£ 
tbe same faitb and, heirs of tbe same promise (Heb. xi. 9), fbr the pro- 
mise tbat he should be the beir of tbe world was not to Abraham, or to- 
his seed tbrougb the law, but tbrough tbe righteousness of faith (Eom. 
iv. 18). If it should please God to coUect the natural descendants of tbe 
patriarch in that land and convert tbem in a body to the true faith, there 
would be an additional coincidenee between the prophecy and the event,. 
even in minor circumstances, sucb as we often find in the history of Christ.. 
But if no sucb national resloration of the Jews to Palestine should ever 
happen, tbe extension of tbe true religion over that benighted region, which: 
both prophecy and providence encourage us to look for, would abundantly 
redeem the pledge which God has given to his people in this and other parts- 
of Scripture. 

10, And Sharon sJiaU ie for (or lecome) a home offlochs, and the Valley 
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of Achor a lair of Tierds, for my people wJio Tiave sougJit me. ' TMs is a re- 
petition of the promise in the foregoing verse, rendered more speeific by 
the mention of one kind of prosperity, -viz. that connected with the raising 
of cattle, and of certain places where it should be specially enjoyed, viz. 
the valley of Achor and the plain of Sharon. Two reasons have been 
.given for the mention of these places, one derived from their position, the 
other from therr quality. As the vaUey of Achor was near Jericho and 
Jordan, and the plain of Sharon on the Mediterranean, between Joppa and 
Cesarea, some suppose that they are here combined to signify the whole 
breadth of the land, from East to West. And as Sharon was proverbial 
for its verdure and fertility (see above, chaps. xxxiii. 9, xrxv. 2), it is in- 
ferred by some that Achor was so likewise, whieh they think is the more 
probable because' Hosea says that the valley of Achor shall be a door of 
hope (Hos. ii. 17). But this may have respect to.the calamity which Is- 
rael experienced diere at his first entrance on the land of promise (Joshua 
vii. 26), so that where his troubles then began, his hopes shall now begin. 
For these or other reasons Sharon and Achor are here mentioned.in Isaiah's 
characteristie manner, as samples of the whole land, or its pastures, just 
as flocks and herds are used as images of industry and wealth, derived 
from the habits of the patriarehial age. That this is the correct interpre- 
tation of the flocks and herds, is not disputed even by the very writers who 
insist upon the literal construction of the promise that the seed of Jacob 
shall possess the land, as guaranteeing the collection of the Jews into the 
region which their fathers once inhabited. By what subtle process the 
absolute necessity of literal interpretation is transformed into a very large 
discretion when the change becomes convenient, is a question yet to be 
determined. — That to seek JehovaJi sometimes has specific reference to re- 
pentance and conversion, on the part of those who have been alienated 
from him, may be seen by a comparison of ehaps. ix. 12, and Iv. 6. 

11. And {as for) you, forsaTcersof JehovaJi, the {men) forgetting my holy 

mountain, tJie [meri) setting for Fortune a table, and the menfilling for Fate 

a mingled draught. This is- only a description of the object of address ; 

the address itself is contained in the next verse. The form DPI^5 indicates 

a contrast with what goes before, as in chap. iii. 14. The class of persons 

meant is first described as forsakers of Jehovah and forgetters of his holy 

mountain. Eosenmiiller understands this as a figurative name for the des- 

pisers of his worship; but Knobel, as a literal description of those exiles 

who had lost all affection for Jerusalem, and had no wish to retum thither. 

The description of the same persons in the last clause is much more obscure, 

and has occasioned a vast amount of leamed disquisition and discussion. 

The commentators on the passage who have gone most foUy into the detaUs, 

are Yitringa and Rosenmiiller ; but the clearest summary is fumished by 

Gesenius. The strangest exposition of the clause is that of Zeltner, in a 

dissertationon the verse (1715), in which he applies it to the modern Jews 

as a prolific and an avaricious race. Many interpreters have understood 

the two most important words (^l and ^JP) as common nouns denoting 

troop and nuniber (the former being the sense put upon the name Gad, in 

Gen. XXX. 11), andreferred the whole clause either to convivial assemblies, 

perhaps eoimected with idolatrous worship, or to the troop of planets and 

the multitude of stars, as objects of sueh worship. But as the most essential 

words in this case are supplied, the later writers, while they still suppose 

the objects worshipped to be here described, explain the descriptive terms 

in a different manner. Luther retains the Hebrew name Gad and Meni, 
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•wiiicli are also given in the margin of tlie Englisli Bible ; but most inter-= 
preters explain them by equivalents. Gesenius ingeniously argues from 
tbe etymology of the names that they relate to human destiny ; and from 
the mythology of the ancient Eastern nations, thatthey relateto heavenly 
bodies. He dissents, however, from yitringa's opinionthat the sun and 
moon are meant, as well as from the notions of older writers, that the 
names are descriptive of the planetary system, the signs of Ihe Zodiae, 
par,ticular constellations, &c. His own opinion is that 13 is the planet 
Jupiter (identical with Bel or Baal), and ''31? the planet Yenus (identical 
with Ashtoreth), which are called in the old Arabian mythology the Greater 
and Lesser Eortune, or good luck, while Saturh^and Mars were known 
as the Greater and Lesser Evil Fortune, or 111 Luck. J. D. Michaelis 
had long before explained the nanies here used as meaning Fortune 
and Fate, or Good and Evil Destiny ; and Ewald, in like manner, under- 
stands the planets here intended to be Jupiter and Saturn, while Enobel 
goes back to the old hypothesis of Vitringa and the others, that the names 
denote the Sun and Moon, the latter assumption being chiefly founded on 
the supposed affinity between '^P and /X93'4. Others connect it with the 
Arabic 'i\j^, an idol worshipped at Mecca before the time of Mohammed. 
Some supposed the moon to be called^?P (from n3D to measure), as a mea- 
sure of time. Amidst this diversity of theories and explanatiphs, only a 
very minute part of which has been introduced by way of sample, it is 
satisfactory to find that there is perfect unanimity upon the only point of 
exegetical importance, namely, that the passage is descriptive of idolatrous 
worship ; for even thosewho apply it directly to conviyial indulgences con- 
nect the latter with religious" institutions. This being settled, the details 
still doubtful can be interesting only to the philologist and antiquarian. 
The kind of offering described is supposed to be identical with the leciis- 
ternia of the Koman writers ; and Gesenius characteristically says, the shew- 
bread in the temple at Jerusalem was nothing else {nicIUs anders). Tha 
heathen rite in question consisted m the spreading of a feast for the con- 
sumption of the gods. Herodotus mentions a r^a-kf^a fiXiov as known in 
Egypt; and Jeremiah twice connects this usage with the worship of the 
queen of heaven. (Jer. vii. 18, xliv. 17.) "Jlppp denotes mixlure, and may 
either mean spiced or wine, or a compound of different liquors, or a mere 
preparation or infusion of one kind. (See vol. i. p. 139.)— As to the ap- 
plication of the passage, there is the usual division of opinion among the 
adherents of the different hypothesis. Henderson's reasoning upon this 
verse is remarkable. Having applied vers. 3-5 to the ancient Jewish 
idolatry, he might have been expected to attach the same sense to the 
words before us, where the prophet seems to tum again to those of whom 
be had been speaking when he began to promise the deliverance of the elect 
remnant ver. 8.) But " it seems more natural to regard them as the impe- 
nitent and worldly portion of the Jews who shall live at the time of the 
restoration." The reason given for this sudden change can only satisfy the 
minds of those who agree vnth the author in his foregone conclusion, namely^ 
that " the persons addressed in this and the four following verses are con- 
trasted with those who are to retum and enjoy the divine favour in Pales- 
tine." But even after the application of the terms is thus decided, there 
is a question not so easily disposed of, as to what they mean. The prin- 
ciple of strict interpretation might be thought to require the conclusion 
doubtingly hinted at by J. D. Michaelis, that the Jews are to worship Gad 
and Meni hereafter. But, according to Henderson, " there is no reason to 
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iinagine Ihat the Je-ws will again become actnal idolaters," as if the strict 
interpretation of this verse would not itself afibrd a reason not for imagin- 
ing but for believing tbat it •vsdll be so. Bat ratber tban admit tbis, be 
declares tbat " all attempts to'explaih Gdd acd Meni of idols literally taken, 
are aside fromthe point." From ■«'hat point they are thus aside does not 
appear, unlessit be the point of making half the prophecy a loose metapho- 
rical description, and cutting the remainder to the quick by a rigorously 
literal interpretation." " Israel," " Jerusalem," " the land," must all denote 
the "Israel," " Jerusalem," and "land" of ancient times and of the old 
economy ; but all attempts to explain Gad and Meni of idols Hterally taken 
are aside from the poinfc. And thus we are brought to the curious result 
of one literal interpretation excluding another as impossible. The true sense 
of the passage sei-ms to be the same as in vers. 3-7, where Henderson him- 
self regards the prophet as completing his description of the- wickedness of 
Israel, by circumstances drawn froni differenfc periods of his history, such 
as the idolatrous period, tbe pharisaical period, &c. 

12. And Ihave numhered you to tlie sioord, and all ofyou to tlxe slaughter 
shall loio ; hecausc I called and ye did not ansiver, I spaJce and ye did not hear, 
and ye did the (thing that was) &ijil inrnyeyes, and that ichich I desired not 
ye chose. The preceding yerse having reference only to the present and the 
past, the Vav at the beginning of this can have no conversive influence 
upon the verb, which is therefore to be rendered as a preterite. The objec- 
tiohs to makipg it the sign of the apodosis bave been ah-eady stated. The 
parfiphrastic version, therefore, is entirely gratuitous. Gesenius gives the 
verb in this one place the diluted Eense of allotting or appointing; but the 
strict sense.of huinbering or counting is nbt only admissible, but necessary 
to express a portion of the writer's meaning, namely, the idea that they 
should be cut off one by one, or rather one with another, i.e. all without 
exeeption. (See chap. xxvii. 12, and vol, i. p. 442.) Enobel, indeed, 
imagines that a universal slaughter cannot be intended,'because he goes on 
to tell what shall befall the survivors, viz. hunger, thirst, disgrace, ^stress, 
&c. Hitzig had taste enough to see that these are not described as subse- 
quent in time to the evils threatened in the verse before us, but specifica- 
tions of the way in which that threatening should be executed. The sense 
above given to *0^^^ is confirmed and illustrated by its application else- 
•where to the numbering of sheep, (Jer. xxxiii. 13.) In its use hero 
thereis evident allusioii to its derivative '5P in the preceding verse, ■which 
'some of the German writers try to make perceptible to German readers by 
combining cognate nouns and verbs, such as ShicJcsal and schicJce, Verhdng- 
niss and verhwnye, JJestimhruvg and lestimme, &c. The same effect, if it 
■were worth the while, might be produced in English by the use of destiny 
and destine. Vitringa, in order to identify the figures of the first and second 
clauses, makes 3^D mean a butcher's knife ; but an opposite assimilation 
would be better, namely, that of making n^ip mean slaughter in general, 
not that of the slaughter-house exclusively. Both sword and slaughter are 
jfamihar figures for violent destruction, .Tbe verb PDI is also applied else- 
where to one slain by violence (Judges v. 27, 2 Kings ix. 24). Bowing or 
stooping to the slaughter is submitting to it eitber willingly or by compul- 
-sion. Gesenius takes n?^ in the localsense of Schlachtharik, to suit which 
he translates the verb Jcneel, and the particle lefore. This last Noyes re- 
tains withont the otbers, in the English phrase iow; dovm hefore tJie slaugJi- 
ter, whieh is either unmeaning, or conveys a false idea, tiiat of priority in 
time. The remainder of the verse assigns the reason of the threatened 
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punisliment. The first expression bears a strong resemblance to the words 
of Wisdom, in Prov. i. 24-31. Knobers explanation of the "thing that 
was evil in my eyes" as a description of idolatry, is as mu,ch too restricted 
as Yitruiga's explanation of " that which I desired not or dehghted not in" 
as signifying ritual or formal as opposed to spiritual worship. Of the two 
the former has the least foundation, as the only proof cited is chap. xxxviii. 3, 
whereas Vitringa's explanation of the other phrase derives no httle coun- 
tenauce from Ps. xl. 7, li. 18, Hos, vi. 6. The only objection to either is 
that it mistakes a portion of the true sense for the whole. — ^As to the appli- 
cation of the words, there is the usual confidence and contradiction. 
Kaobel regards them as a threatening of captivity and execution to the 
Jews who took sides with the Babylonians against Cyrus. Henderson 
applies them to the inevitable and condign punishment of those Jews who 
shall prefer the pleasm^es of sin to those of true reHgion embraced by the great 
body of the nation, which punishment, he adds, " will, in all prdbability, 
be infiicted upon them ia common with the members of the anti-christian 
confederacy, after their beheving brethren shall have been securely settled 
in Palestine." The grounds of this all probable anticipation are not given. 
Vitringa understands the passage as predicting the excision of the Jewish 
nation from the church, not only for the crowning sin of rejecting Christ, 
but for their aggregate offences as idolaters and hypocrites, as rebels against 
God and despisers of his mercy, with which sins they are offcen charged in 
the Old Testament {e. g. chaps. 1. 2 ; Ixv. 2 ; Ixvi. 4 ; Jer. vii. 13, 25), 
and still more pointedly by Christ himself in several of his parables and 
other discourses, some of which remarkably resemble that before us both in 
sentiment and language. (See Mat. xxiii. 37, xxii. 7, Luke xix. 27, and 
compare Acts xiii. 46). Besides the countenance which this analogy affords 
to Vitringa's exposition, it is strongly recommended by its strict agreement 
with what we have determined. independently of this place, to be the true 
sense of the whole foregoing context. Interpreted by these harmonious 
analogies, the verse,.instead of threatening the destruction of the Baby- 
lonish Jews before the advent, or of the wicked Jews and Antichrist here- 
after, is a distinct prediction of a far more critical event than either, the 
judicial separation of the Jewish nation and the Israel of God which had 
for ages seemed inseparable, not to say identical. 

13, 14. Therefore thus saith the Zord Jehovah, Lo! my servants shall eat 
and ye shall hunger; lo, my servants shall drinTc and ye shall thirst; lo, my 
servants shall rejoice and ye shall le ashamed; lo, my servants shall shout 
from gludness ofheart, and ye shall cry from grief of hea/rt, andfrom IroTcen- 
ness of spirit ye shall howl. These verses merely carry out the general 
threatening of the one preceding, in a series of poetical antithesis, where 
hunger, thirst, disgrace, and anguish, take the place of sword and slaughter, 
and determine these to be symboheal or emblematic terms. Knobers 
interpretation of these verses as predicting bodily privations and hard bond- 
age to those who should escape the sword of Cyrus, is entitled to as Kttle 
deference as he would pay to the suggestion of Vitringa, that the eating 
and drinking have specific reference to the joy with which the first Chris- 
tian converts partook of the Lord's supper (Acts. ii. 46, xx. 7). This is 
no doubt chargeable with undue refinement and particularity, but notwith- 
standing this excess, the exposition is correct in principle. as we may leam 
from the frequent use of these antagonistic metaphors to signify spiritual 
joy and horror, not only in the Prophets (see above, chaps. viii. 21, 
xxxiii. 16, Iv. 1, Iviii. 14), but by our Saviour when he speaks of his dis- 
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ciples as eating bread in the kingdom of heaven (Luke xiv. 13), -where 
many shall come from the east and the west, and sit down (or recline at 
table) with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob (Mat. viii. 11) ; and ascribes to 
the king in the parable the solemn declaration, "I say unto yon none of 
those men that were bidden shall taste of my supper " (Luke siv. 24). Thus 
understood, the passage is a solemn prediction of happiness to the believ- 
ing, and of misery to the unbeHeving Jews. The latter are directly ad- 
dressed, the former designated as my servants. — Gladness ofheart, literally 
goodness of heart, which in our idiom would express a different idea, ott 
account of our predominant use of the first word in a moral sense. For 
the Hebrew expression see Deut. xxviii. 47, Judges xix. 6, 22. For 
brokenness qfsjpirit, compare ehap. ki. 1, and Ps. U. 17. — To be ashamed, 
as often elsewhere, includes disappointment and frustration of hope. 

15. And ye sTiall leme your name for an oath to my chosen ones, and the 
Lord Jehovak shall slay thee, anct shall call his servants ly anofher name 
(hterally, call another name to them). The object of address is still the 
body of the Jewish nation, firom which the believing remnant are distin- 
guished by the names my chosen and my servants. Oath is here put for 
curse, as it is added to it in Dan. ix. 11, and the two are combined in Num. 
V. 21, where the oath ofcursing may be regarded as the complete expres- 
sion of which oath is here an eUipsis. To leave one's name for a curse, 
according to Old Testament usage, is something more than to leave it to be 
cursed. The sense is that the name shall be used as a formula of cursing, 
so that men shall be able to wish nothing worse to others than a like cha- 
racter and fate. This is clear from Jer. xxix. 22, compared with Zech. 
iii. 2, as well as from the converse or correlative promise to the patriarcha 
and their children, that a like use should be made of their names as a formula 
of blessing (Gen. xxii. 18, xlviii. 20). As in other cases where the use of 
names is the subject of discourse, there is no need of supposing that any 
actual practice is predicted, but merely that the character and fate of those 
addressed will be so bad as justly to admit of such an application. — Ewald 
ingeniously explains the words njn^. '^il^ ^p^pnj. as the very form of cursing 
to be used, so may the Lord Jehovah slay ihee! This construction, though 
adopted by Umbreit and Knobel, is far from being obvious or natural. The 
preterite, though sometimes construed with the.optative particles, would 
hardly be employed in that sense iabsolutely, especially in the middle of a 
sentence preceded and followed by predictive clauses, each beginning with 
1, which on Ewald's supposition must be either overlooked as pleonastic or 
violently made to bear the sense of so. Even if this were one of the mean- 
ings of the particle, a more explicit form would no doubt have been usedin 
a case where the comparison is everything, The wish required by the con- 
text is that God would kill them so, or in like maniier ; a bare wish that 
he would kill them, would be nothing to the purposei The violence of 
this construction as an argument against it might be counteracted by exe- 
getical necessity, but no such necessity exists. The use of the singular 
pronoun thee, so far from requiring it, is in perfect keeping with the rest of 
the sentence. As the phrase your name shews that the object of addresa 
is a plurahty of persons bearing one name, or in other words an organ- 
ized community, so the singular form slay thee is entirely appropriate to 
this coUective or ideal person. Of the last clause there are three inter- 
pretations. The Eabbinical expounders understand it as the converse of 
the other clause. As your name is to be a name of cursing, so my ser- 
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vants are to have another name, i.e. a name of blessing, or a name by 
which men shall bless. Others give it a more general sense, as mean- 
ing their condition shall be altogether different. A third opinion is that 
it relates to the substitution of the Christian name for that of Jew, as a 
distinetive designation of God's people. The fall sense of the clause can 
only be obtained by combining all these explanations, or at least a part of 
each. The first is obvionsly implied, if not expressed. The second is 
established by analogy and nsage, and the ahnost unanimous consent of all 
interpreters. ' The only question is in reference to the last, which is of 
course rejected with contempt by the neologists, and regarded as fanciful 
by some Christian writers. These have been influenced in part by the 
erroneous assumption that if this is not the whole sense of the words, it 
cannot be a part of it. But this is only true in cases where the two pro- 
posed are incompatible. The true state of the case is this. According 
to the usage of the prophecies the promise of another name imports a 
different character and state, and in this sense the promise has been fully 
verified. But in addition to this general falfilment, which no one calls in 
question, it is matter of history that the Jewish commonwealth or nation is 
destroyed ; that the name of Jew has been for centuries a by-w6rd and a 
formula of execration, and that they who have succeeded to the spiritual 
honours of this once favoured race, althougE they claim historical identity 
therewith, have never borne its name, but another, which from its very 
natm-e could have no existence until Christ had come, and which in the 
common paiiance of the Christian world is treated as the opposite of Jew. 
Now all this must be set aside as mere fortuitous coincidence, or it must 
be aceounted for precisely in the same way that we all account for similar 
coineidences between the history of Christ and the Old Testament in miaor 
poiats, where all admit that the direct sense Of the prophecy is more exten- 
sive. As examples, may be mentioned John the Baptisfs preaching in a 
literal wildemess, our Saviour's riding on a literal ass, his literally opening 
the eyes of the blind, when it is evident to every reader of the original pas- 
sages that they predict events of a far more extensive and more elevated 
nature. While I folly believe that this verse assures God's servants of a 
very different fate from that of the unbelieving Jews, I have no doubt that 
it also has respect to the destruction of the Jewish State, and the fepudia- 
tion of its name by the true church or Israel of God. 

16. {By) Klnch the (man) Uessing Mmself in the land (or earth) shall 
hless himseifhy the God oftruth, and (by which) the {mati) swearing in the 
land (or earth) shall swear hy the God qf truth, hecame forgoiten are the 
former enmities (or trouhles), and hecause they are hidden from my eyes. 
Two things have divided and perplexed interpreters in this verse, as it 
stands connected with the one before it. The first is the apparent change 
of subject, and the writer's omission to record the newname whichhad just 
been promised. The other is the very unusual construction of the relative 
"l^i§ . The first of these has commonly been leffc without solution, or re- 
ferred to the habitual freedom of the writer, The other has been variously 
but very unsuccessfully explained. Kimchi takes it in the sense oi when, 
Luther in that of so that. Vitringa connects it with the participle, as if it 
were a future. Eosenmiiller and Gresenius regard it as redundant, which is 
a mere evasion of the difficulty, as the cases which they cite of such a usage 
are entirely irrelevant, as shewn by Maurer, whose own hypothesis is not 
more satisfactory, viz. that either the article or relative was carelessly 
inserted {negligentius dictum). Ewald gives the relative its strict sense, 
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and makes Jehovah tlie antecedent, by supplymg before it, tbus saitb Jebo- 
vah (or saitb he) by whom the man that blesses, &c. This has the advan- 
tage of adhering to the strict sense of the pronotm, but the disadvantage of 
involviQg an improbable ellipsis, and of making the writer say circuitously 
what he might have said directly. " Thus saith he by whom the person 
blessing blesses by the God of truth," is perfectly equivalent to, Thus saith 
the Grod of truth. Both these objections may be obviated by referring ")*^^_ 
to an expressed antecedent, viz. name, a construction given both in iiie 
Septuagint and Vulgate versions, although otherwise defective and obscure. 
Another advantage of this construction is that it removes the abrupt transi- 
tion and supplies the name, which seems on any other supposition to be 
wanting. AecordiDg to this view of the place, the sense is that the people 
shall be called afterthe God of truth, so that his name and theirs shall be 
identieal, and consequently whoever blesses or swears by the one, blesses 
or swears by the other also. The form in which this idea is expressed is 
peculiar, but intelligible and expressive : " His people he shall call by 
another name, which {i. e. with respect to which, or more specificaUy by 
which) he that blesseth shall bless by the G-od of truth," &e. Ewald sup- 
poses blessiQg and cursing to be meant, as oath is used above to signify a 
curse ; but most interpreters understand by blessing himself, prayiag for 
God's blessing, and by swearing, the solemn invocation of his presence as 
a witness, botii being mentioned as acts of religious worship and of solemn 
recognition. — l^N is probably an adjective meaning sure, trustworthy, and 
therefore including the ideas of reality and faithfohiess, neither of which 
should be excluded, and both of which are comprehended in the English 
phrase, the true God, or retaining more exaetly the form of the original, 
the God of truih. Henderson's version, " faithfol' Grod," expresses only 
half of the idea. This Hebrew word is retained in the Greek of the New 
Testament, not only as a particle of asseveration, but in a still more remark- 
able manner as a name of Christ (Eev. i. 18, iii, 14), with obvious 
reference to the case before us ; and there must be something more than 
blind chance in the singular coincidence thus brought to light between this 
application of the phrase and the sense which has beenput upon the fore- 
going verse, as relating to the adoption of the Christian name by the church 
or chosen people. As applied to Christ, the name is well explained by 
Vitringa to describe him as very God, as a witness to the truth, as the sub- 
stance or reality of the legal shadows, and as the falfiller of the divine pro- 
mises. Ewald agrees with the older writers in rendering pi'^, m the earth, 
but most interpreters prefer the more restricted versiqn, in the land. The 
difference is less than might at first sight be supposed, as " in the land " 
could here mean nothing less than in the land of promise, the domain of 
Israel, the church in its widest and most glorious diffusion. — The last 
clause gives the reason for the application of the title, God of truth, viz. 
because in his deliverance of his people he will prove himself to be the true 
God in both senses, truly divine and eminently faithful. This proof will be 
afforded by the termination of those evils which the sins of his own people 
once rendered necessary. Usage is certainly ia favom* of the common ver- 
sion, troubles or distresses ; but there is something striking in Lowth's 
version, provocations, which agrees well with what seems to be the sense of 
n^V in chap. kiii. 9. As commonly translated, it is understood by Gese- 
nius as meaning that God will forget the former necessity for punishing his 
people, which is equivalent to saying that he will forget their sins. But 
Maurer understands the sense to be that he will think no more of smiting 
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them again. Botli seem to make tlie last words a poetical description . of 
obli^ion ; but Knobel refers wliat is said of forgetting to a people, and only 
the remaining •vvords to Grod. 

17. For lo I (am) crealinc) (or ahout to create) new heavens and a new 
earth, and theformer (things) shall not ie rememhered, and shall not come 
up into the mind (literally, on the heart). Some interpreters refer /omer 
to heavens and earth, ■which makes the parallelism more exact ; but most 
interpreters refer it to ni"15fn in ver. 16, where the same adjective is used, 
or construe it indefinitely in the sense of former things. Of the whole 
verse there are several distinct interpretations. Aben Ezra understands it as 
predicting an improvement in the air and soil, conducive to longevifcy and 
uninterrupted health ; and a similar opinionis expressed by J. D. Michaelis, 
who illustrates the verse by the supposition of a modem writer who should 
describe the vast improvement in Germany since ancient times, by saying 
that the heaven and the earth are new. A second explanation of the verse 
is that of Thomas Bumet and his followers, which makes ifc a prediction of 
the renovation of the present earth with its skies, &c., after the destruction 
of the present at the day of judgment. A third is that of Vitringa, who 
regards it as a figurative prophecy of changes in the chuveh, according to a 
certain systematie explication of the several parts of the material universe 
as symbols. Better than all these, because requiring less to be assumed, 
and more in keeping with the usage of prophetic language, is the explana- 
tion of the verse as a promise or prediction of entire change in the existing 
state of things, the precise natxure of the change and of the means by which 
it shall be brought about forming no part of the revelation here. That the 
words are not inapplicable to a revolution of a moral and spiritual nature, 
we may leam irom PauFs analogous description of the change wrought 
in conversion (2 Cor. v. 17; Gal. vi. 16), and from Peter's application 
of this very passage, " Nevertheless, we, according to his promise, look for 
new heavens and a new earth wherein dweUeth righteousness " (2 Peter 
iii. 13). That the words have such meaning even here, is rendered pro- 
bable by the last clause, the oblivion of the former state of thiags being 
much more naturally connected with moral and spiritual changes than with 
one of a material nature. 

18. Butrejoice and he glad unto eternity (in) thatwhichJ {arri) creating, 
for lo I {am) creating Jerusalem a joy, and her people a rejoicing, i. e. a 
subject or occasion of it. There is no need of explaining the imperatives as 
futures, though fiiturity is of course implied in the command. It would 
be highly arbitrary to explain ivhat I creafe in this place as different from 
the creation in the verse preceding. It is there said that a creation shall 
take place. It is here enjoiued upon God's people to rejoice in it. But 
here the creation is declared to be the making of Jemsalem a joy and Israel 
a rejoicing. Now the whole analogy of the foregoing prophecies leads to 
the conclusion that this means the exaltation of the church or chosen 
people ; and the same analogy admits of that exaltation being represented 
as a revolution in the frame of nature. On the other hand, a literal pre- 
diction of new heavens and new earfch would scarcely have been followed 
by a reference merely to the church ; and if Jerusalem and Zion be ex- 
plained to mean the literal Jerasalem and the restored Jews, the only 
alternative is then to conclude that as soon as they return to Palestine, it 
and the whole earth are to be renewed, or else that what relates to Jera- 
salem and Israel is hteral, and what relates to the heavens and the earth 
metaphorical, although, as we have just seen, the connection of the verses 
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renders it necessary to regard] the two events as one. From all these in- 
congroities we are relieved by nnderstanding the whole passage as a poetical 
description of a complete and glorious change. 

19. And I will rejoice in JeniscUem, andjoy in mypeople; and tliere shall 
not be heard in her again the voice ofweeping and the voice of crying. Gon- 
sidered as the language of the Prophet himself, this would express his 
sympathetic interest in the joyous changes which awaited his people. But 
such an application would be whoUy arbitrary, as Jehovah is undoubtedly 
the speaker in the foregoing verse, where he claims creative power ; and 
even here there is an implication of divine authority in the promise that 
weeping shall no more be heard in her. Thcre is something very beauti- 
ful in the assoeiation of ideas here expressed. Grod shall rejoice in his 
people, and they shall rejoice with him. They shall no longer know what 
grief is, because he shall cease to grieve over them ; their former distresses 
shall be forgotten by them, and for ever hidden from his eyes. 

20. There shall le no morefrom there an infant ofdays, and an old man 
who shall notfulfil his days; for the child a hundred years old shall die, and 
the sinner a hundred years old shall he accursed. — Some refer D^P to time, 
and understand it to mean ihenceforth, a departure from the settled usage 
which can be justified only by necessity. Others regard the preposition as 
unmeaning, and read there, which is as arbitrary as Lowth's reading ^^, 
neither of which proceedings can be justified by the example of the ancient 
versions. The strict translation thence [from there) is not only admissible but 
necessary to the sense. It does not, however, mean springing or proceeding 
thence, but taken away thence, or as Kimchi has it, carried thence to burial. 
It is thus equivalent to H-ID* in the next clause, and denotes that none shall die 
there in infancy. In consequence of not correctly apprehending this, Hitzig 
alleges that this first clause by itself can only mean that there shall be no 
longer any infants, to avoid which paralogism he connects 0*1^* ?iy as well 
as )pT with the following words : neither infant nor old man who shall not 
falfil their days. But there is no need of this tautologieal construction if 
DK^p iTOJ implies death, and ^'P* a few days only, whieh last is more 
agreeable to usage than the specific sense of year, which some assume. 
A curious tum is given to the sentence by some of the older writers, who 
take fulfil his days in the moral sense of spending them well, with special 
reference to improvement in knowledge, and the child as meaning one who 
even at a very advanced age continues still a child in understanding, and 
shall therefore die. Still more unnatural is the modification of this exposi- 
tion by Cocceius, who explains the whole to mean that men shall have as 
abundant opportunities of instruction in the truth as if they enjoyed a 
patriarchal longevity, so that he who perishes for lack of knowledge will 
be left without excuse. Vitringa justly repudiates these far-fetched ex- 
planations, but agrees with them in understanding shall die as an emphatie 
threatening, and in departing firom the ordinary sense of "IJ?^, which he 
takes to be here an equivalent to sinner. All the modem writers are agreed 
as to the literal meaning of this last clause, though they differ as to the 
relation of its parts. Some regard it as a synonymous parallelism, and 
understand the sense to be that he who dies a hundred years old, will be 
considered as dying young, and by a special curse from God interrupting 
the ordinary course of nature. Others follow De Dieu in making the 
parallelism antithetic, and contrasting the child with the sinner. Perhaps 
the true view of the passage is, that it resumes the contrast drawn in 
vers. 13-15 between the servants of Jehovah and the sinners there ad- 
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dressed. Vers. 16-19 may th.en be regarded as a parenthetical amplifica- 
tion. As if he had said, My servants shall eat, but ye shall be hungry ; 
my servants shall drink, but ye shall be thirsty ; my servants shall rejoice, 
but ye shall moum ; my servants shall be just beginning life ■when.ye are 
driven out of it; among the former, he who dies a hundred. years old shall 
die a child ; among you, he who dies at the same age shall die aeeursed. 
On the whole, however, the most natural meaning is the one already men- 
tioned as preferred by most modem writers. Premature death, and.even 
death in a moderate old age, shall be unknown; he who dies a hundred 
years old shall be considered either as dying in childhood, or, as cut off 
by a special malediction. The whole is a highly poetical description of 
longevity, to be explained precisely like the promise of new heavens and 
a new earth in ver. 17. Beck's gross expressions of contempt for the 
absurdifcy of this verse are founded on a wilful perversion or an ignorant 
misapprehension. Ewald is equally unjust but less indecent in his repre- 
sentation of this verse as a fanatical anticipation of the literal change which 
it describes. 

21, 22. And they shall huiM Tiouses and inhalit {them), and shall plant 
vineya/rds and eat the fruit of theni, they shall not luild and another inhalit, 
tJiey shall not plant and another eat ; for as fhe days of a tree {shall he) the 
days ofmy^eople, and the worh of their hands my chosen ones shall wea/r out 
(or survive). This is a promise of security and permanent enjoyment, 
clothed in expressions drawn from the promises and threatenings of the 
Mosaic law. By the age of a tree is generally understood the great age . 
which some species are said to attain, such as the oak, the banyan, &c. 
But Knobel takes it in the general sense of propagation and succession, 
and understands the promise to be that, as trees succeed each other natu- 
rally and for ever, so shall the chosen of Jehovah do. The essential idea 
is in either case that of permanent eontinuance, and the figures here used 
to express it make it stiU more probable that in the whole foregorag con- 
text iiie predictions are to be figuratively understood. 

23. They shall not lalour in vain, and they shall not hring forth for terrorr 
for the seed of the Uessed of Jehovah ojre they, and their offspring witKthem. 
The sense of sudden destruction given to "^^p? by some modem writers, is 
a mere conjecture firom the context, and no more correet than the transla- 
tion curse, which others derive from the Arabic analogy, and which Hender- 
son regards as the primitive meaning. The Hebrew word properly denotes 
extreme agitation and alarm, and the meaning of the clause is that they , 
shall not bring forth children merely to be subjects of distressing solicitude. 
Knobel, as in chap. i. 4, takes Vlt in the sense of a generation or contem- 
porary race ; but it adds greatly to the strength of the expression if we 
give its more usual sense of progeny or ofispring : they are themselves the 
ofispring of those blessed of God, and their own ofispring likewise, as the 
older writers understand O^i?, while the modems suppose it to mean shalt 
he with them, i. e. shall continue with them, as opposed to the alarm referred 
to in the other clause. TJmbreifs idea that the picture of domestic happi- 
ness is here completed by the unexpected stroke of parents and children 
still contiuuiug to live together, is ingenious and refined, perhaps too much 
so to be altogether natural in this connection. 

24. And it shall he (or come to pass), that they shall not yet have called 
and I will answer, yet {sliall) they [he) speahing and I will hear. A strong 
expression of Grod's readiness to hear and answer prayer, not a mere pro- 
mise that it shall be heard (like that in Jer. xxix. 12 ; Zech. xiii. 9), but 
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an assurance that it shall: jbe, grianted before it is heard. The nearest; 
parallel is Mat. vi. 8, where pnr.Iiord himself says, Yotir Father kno-weth: 
what things ye have need of, before ye ask him. (Compare chap. sxx. 19, 
Iviii. 9; Ps. cxlv. 18, 19.)— Q.p^is commonly explained here as a conjune- 
tion, before they call, and Gesenius gives this as the primary meaning of the 
Hebrew particle. Bufc according to Hitzig and Maurer, this is always 
expressed by the compound form ^P^?, and the simple form invariably 
meaxLsnot yet. This construction, which might otherwise seem very harsh, 
is favoured by the use of the conjunction and, which, on the usual hypo- 
thesis, .must be omitted or regarded merely as a sign of the apodosis, whereas 
in the parallel clause it occupies precisely the same place, and can only be 
taken in its usual sense., Lowth atteinpts to reproduce the form of the 
original, but not with much success, by rendering the last clause, " they . 
shall be yet speaking and I shall have heard." The parallel verbs both 
mean to hear prayer in a favourable sense, and are therefore renderedin the 
Yulgate by the cognate forms audiam and exaudiam. The last verb is 
curiously paraphrased in the Septuagint, I will say, what is it? [s§Z risffri.) 
25. JTie wolf and the lamh shall feed qs one, and the lion like theox 
shall eat straw, and the serpent dust {for) hisfood. They shall not hurt and 
they shall not corrivpt (or destroy) in all my holy mountain, saith Jehovah. 
The promise of a happy change is wound up in the most appropriate man- 
ner by repeating -the prophecy in chap. xi. 6-9, that all hurtfal influences 
shall for ever cease in the holy hiQ or church of God. Yet Knobel ven- 
tures to assert that it is a,n unmeaning imitation of that passage, introduced 
here without any just connection, and perhaps by a different hand from that 
ofthe original wrifcer. Another fact which had escaped preceding writers, 
is that the phrase as one belongs to the later Hebrew, because used in Eccles. 
xi. 6, whereas it is essentially identical with as one man in Judges xx. 8, 
1 Sam. xi. 7. It is not a simple synonyme of 1!?n-, together (the word used 
in chap. xi. 6, but much stronger and more graphic,; so that Lowth only 
weakens the expression by proposing to assimilate the readings on the autho- 
rity of a single manuscript. Another point in which the description is here 
heightened is the substitution of H^^, a young and tender lamb, for 'K'33, a 
he-lamb of riper age. Ewald expresses the distraetion here by using the 
diminutive term Lammlein. Instead of the lionMhe the ox, the Vulgate has 
the lion and the ox {leo et hos), and that the ef is not an error of the texfc 
for ut appears from the plural form 6f the verb comedent. Most of the 
modem writers construe EJ^na as a nominafcive absolute, asfor the serpeni, 
dust (shall be) his food. A more obvious construction is to repeat the verb 
shall eat, and consider dust and food as in apposition. J. D. Michaelis 
supplies continue {hleihe), a.ndL most writers regard this idea as implied 
though not expressed; The serpent shall continue to eat dust. Michaelis 
and Gesenius suppose an allusion to the poj>ular belief that serpents feed on 
dust becaase they creep upon the ground, and understand the prophecy to 
be that they shall henceforth be contented with this food and cease to prey 
on men or other animals. But this, as Yitringa well observes, would be too 
small a promise for the context, since a very small part of the evils which 
men suffer can arise from this cause. He therefore understands the clause 
to mean that the original curse upon the seipent who deceived Eve (G-en. 
iii. 14) shall be fully executed. (Compare Rev. xx. 1-3.) He refers to 
some of his contemporaries" as explaining it to mean that the serpent should 
henceforth prey only upon low and earthly men; but this would be too 
large a concession, and the true sense seems to-be that, in accordance with 
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his ancient doom, he shall be rendered harmless, robbed of his favourite 
nutriment, and made to bite the dust at the feet of his conqueror. (Gen. 
iii. 15 ; Rom. xvi. 20 ; 1 John iii. 8; compare Isaiah xhx. 20.) — The last 
clause resolves the figure of the first. The verbs are therefore to be under- 
stood indefinitely, as in chap. xi. 9 ; or if they be referred to the animals pre- 
viously mentioned, it is only a symbolical or tropical expression of the same 
idea. Hitzig gratuitously says that the verbs which in the other place relate 
to men, are here determined to refer to animals by the connection ; to "which 
Knobel flippantly replies that this is not the case, because there is no con- 
nection to determine it. The truth is, that the form of expression is the 
same in either case, except that "vrhat begins a verse in the eleventh chapter 
here concludes one. Had the passage here repeated been in one of the 
so-called later chapters, it would no doubt have been cited as a proof of the 
author'sidentity ; but no such proof canbe admitted by the " higher criticism," 
in favour of identifying the writer of this chapter mih. the genuine Isaiah. 
Bather than Hsten to such reasoning, the "higher critics " make it a case of 
imitation and abridgment, and one of them, as we have seen, of ignorant 
interpolation. — For anyfurtherexplanation of this verse, the reader isreferred 
to vol. i. pp. 253-255. 


CHAPTEE LXVI. 

This chapter "mnds up the prophetic discourse with an express prediction 
of the change of dispensation, and a description of the difference between 
them. Jehovah will no longer dwell ia temples made with hands, ver. 1. 
Every sincere and humble heart shall be his residence, ver. 2. The ancient 
sacrifices, though divinely instituted, will henceforth be as hateful as the 
rites of idolatry, ver. 3. They who still cling to the abrogated ritual will be 
fearfiilly but righteously requited, ver. 4. The true Israel cast out by these 
deluded sinners shall ere long be glorified, and the camal Israel fearfully 
rewarded, vers. 6, 6. The ancient Zion may already be seen travailing with 
a new and glorious dispensation, vers. 7—9. They who moumed for her 
seeming desolation, nowrejoice in her abundance and her honour, vers. 10-14. 
At the same time the carnal Israel shall be destroyed, as apostates and 
idolaters, vers. 14—17. The place which they once occupied shall now be 
filled by the elect fi-om all nations, ver. 18. To gather these, a remnant of 
the ancient Israel shall go forth among the Gentiles, ver. 19. They shall 
come fi:om every quarter, and by every method of conveyance, ver. 20. They 
shall be admitted to the sacerdotal honours of the chosen people, ver. 21. 
This new dispensation is not to be temporary, like the one before it, but 
shall last for ever, ver. 22. While the spiritual Israel is thus replenished 
fi*om all nations, the apostate Israel shall perish by a lingering decay in 
the sight of an astonished world, vers. 23, 24. 

1. Thm saith JehovdJi. Tke heavens {are) my throne, and the earth my 
footstool ; where is (or xohat is) the house which ye will huild for me, and 
where is (or what is) the place of my restf literally, the place my rest, 
i. e. the place whieh is or can be my rest or permanent abode. The same 
term is elsewhere applied to the temple, as distinguished fi:om the taber- 
nacle or moveable sanctuary. (See 2 Sam. vii. 6, 2 Chron. vi. 41, Ps. 
cxsxii. 8.) As to the sense of "^.r**?, see above, p. 246. In this case 
where is less appropriate than what, as the inquiry seems to have respeet 
to the nature or the quality rather than the mere locality of the edifice in 
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question. Hitzig translates 1}?? strictly a house, and •^3?^!' is variously 
rendered ye build, bx the English Bible; ye would build, byEwald; ye 
could build, by Gesenius, &c. ; but the simplest and best version is ye 
will huild, as iricluding all the others. All interpreters agree that this 
question implies disapprobation of the building as at variance with the 
great truth propounded in the first clause, namely, that the frame of 
nature is the only material temple worthy of Jehovah. This obvious 
relation of the clauses is sufficient of itself to set aside two of the old 
interpretations of the passage. The first is that of Kimchi, favoured 
more or less by Calvin and some later writers, whieh supposes that this 
chapter is a counterpart to the first, and that the Prophet here recurs to his 
original theme, the corruptions and abuses of his own age. But besides 
the undisputed references to the future in the latter part of this very chapter, 
it has been conclusively objected by Vitringa to the theory in question, 
that in the reigns of Ahaz and Hezekiah there could be no thought of 
building or rebuilding, nor even of repairing or adoming the temple, but 
rather of despoiling it. (2 Kings xvi. 17, 18 ; sviii. 15.) The same 
objection lies against the theory of G-rotius, that this chapter was intended 
to console the pious Jews who were debarred from the customary publie 
worship during the profanation of the temple by Antiochus Epiphanes. In 
neither of these cases could there be occasion for objeeting to the building or 
rebuilding of the temple. Those who refer this whole series of predictions to 
the period of the Babylonish exile find it hard to explain this chapter upon 
that hypothesis, since the building of the temple is urged upon the people 
as a duty by the acknowledged prophets of the exile. In order to facilitate 
the process, some of them detached it from the foregoing context, on the 
ground of its abrupt commencement, whieh is not at all more striking than 
in other cases where no such concluslon has been drawn, because not felt 
to be necessary for the critic's purpose. Eichhom found this a fit occasion 
for the application of the " higher criticism," and he accordiugly strikes 
out vers. 1—17 of this chapter as an older composition than the rest, the 
exact date not definable, but certainly prior to the downfall of the Jewish 
monarchy. Paulus and Kosenmiiller, on the other hand, regard the whole 
as later than the first retum fi:om Babylon. Between these extremes 
Gesenius as usual undertakes to mediate, condemns the first as " trennende 
Kritik," and refutes it by a copious but superfluous detail of minute coin- 
cidences both of thought and language between tiie disputed passage and 
the foregoiug chapters which he therefore supposes to belong to the same 
period. From this decision there is no material dissent among the later 
writers, although Hitzig asserts in the strongest terms the utter want of 
coimection betweeri this and the preceding ehapters. The same assertion 
might be made with equal plausibility in any other ease of a continued com- 
position where the writer is not trammelled by a systematic method ; but 
passes freely fi"om one topie to another, in obedience to a lively and un- 
checked association of ideas. No reader or interpreter who has not a 
hypothesis to verify will find any reason-for supposing a greater interruption 
here than at the end of an ordinary paragraph. The fallacy of the contrary 
assertion has been shewn by Vitringa to consist in assuming that the pas- 
sages are unconnected unless the first verse of the second carries out the 
thought expressed in the last verse of the first, whereas the chapter now 
before us is in some sense parallel to that before it, taking up the subject 
at the same point and bringing it at last to the saine issue. That exposi- 
tion is indeed most probably the trae one which assumes the most intimate 
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conneetion of tlie cliapters here, and is leasfc dependent upon forced di-vi- . 
sions and arbitrary intervals crowded with imaginary events. Thus Rosen- 
miillertliinks tliat in the interval between tbese cliapters the tribes of 
Benjamin and Judah had resolved to exclude the others from all partieipa- 
tion in the rebuilding of the temple, and that the passage now before us 
was intended to reprove them for their want of charity, as if this end could 
be accompHshed by proclaiming the worthlessness of all material temples, 
which is tantamount to saying, Why do ye refase to let your countrymen 
assist in the rebuilding of the temple, since no temples are of any value ? 
Hitzig's imagination is still more prolific, and invents a project to .erect 
another temple in Chaldea as a succedaneum for returniDg to Jerusalem. 
At the same time his superior acuteness guards against the palpable 
absurdity akeady mentioned, by supposing the error here correcfced to be 
that of beHeviug that the mere erection of a temple would discharge their 
obligatioQS and secure their welfare, without any reference to what Jehovah 
had commanded. They are therefore taught that he has no need of material 
dwellings, and that these, to be of any value, must be built exactly when 
and where and as he pleases to require. /(1 Sam. xv. 22, 23.) This 
ingenious exposition would be faultless if it rested upon any firmer basis 
than a perfectly imaginary faet. That there is any proof of it from other 
quarters, is not pretended. That it is not a necessary inference from that 
before us, will be elear when the true interpretation has been given. It is 
necessary first to state, however, that while Hitzig thus infers from the 
text itself a fact unknown to history because it never happened, Henderson 
with equal confidence infers from it a fact as lifctle known to history, but 
for a very difierent reason. While the one considers it as proviug that 
a party of the exiles in Babylon desked to build a temple there instead 
of goiDg back to Palestine, the other considers it as proving that part 
of the" restored Jews will unlawfully attempfc to rebtuld the old temple 
in Palestine itself, and that this passage is intended to reprove them. 
Yet in chap. Ix. 7, 13, we read not only of a sanctuary to be hterally 
built of the most costly timber, but of an altar and of victims to be offered 
on it ; all which may be tortured into figures, it appears, provided that 
the futm'e restoration of the Jews be strictly expounded in a local sense. 
With these intei"pretations and the forced hypotheses which they involve, 
we may now compare another which has been approved by various judi- 
cious writers, but by none more clearly stated or more successfally main- 
tained than by Vitringa. It is simply this, that having held up in every 
point of view the true design, mission, and vocation of the church or 
chosen people, its relation to the natural descendants of Abraham, the 
causes which required that the latter should be stripped of their peculiar 
privileges, and the vocation of the Gentiles as a part of the divine plan 
from its origin, the Prophet now addresses the apostate and rmbelieving 
Jews at the close of the old dispensation, who, instead of preparing for 
the general extension of the church, and the exchange of ceremonial for 
spiritual worship, were engaged in the rebuUding and costly decoration of 
the temple at Jerusalean. The pride and interest in tids great public work, 
felt not only by the Herods but by all the Jews, is clear fi:om incidental 
statements of the Scriptm-es (John ii. 20, Matt. xxiv. 1), as well as fcom 
the ample and direct assertions of Josephus. That the nation should have 
been thus occupied precisely at the time when the Messiah came, is one of 
those agi*eements between prophecy and history which cannot be accounted 
for except upon the supposition of a providential and designed assimilation. 
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To thebenefit of this coincidence the exposition which has last been given 
is entitled, and by means of it the probabilities, akeady great, may be said 
to be converted into certainties, or if anything more be needed for this 
purpose it will be afforded by the minuter points of similarity which will be 
presented in the course of the interpretation. One advantage of this ex- 
position is that it accounts for the inference here drawn from a doctrine 
which was known to Solomon and publicly announced by him (1 Kings 
viii. 27), though described by Gesenius as unknown to the early Hebrews, 
who supposed that God was really confined to earthly temples (1 Chron. 
xxviii. 2, Ps. xcix. 5, cxxxii. 5). It may be asked, then, why this truth 
did not forbid the erection of the temple at first, as well as its gorgeous 
reconstruction in the time of Ghrist. The answer is, that it was necessary 
for a temporary purpose, but when this temporary purpose was accomplished 
it became not only useless but unlawful. Henceforth the worship was to 
be a spiritual worship, the church universally diffused, and the material 
sanctuary, as J. T>. Michaelis says, no longer an earthly residencefor God 
but a convenient place of meeting for his people. 

2. And all these my own hand made, and all thesewere. (or a/re), saith 
JeJiovah; and to this one will I looh, to the afflicted and contrite in spirit and 
tremhling at my word. By all these it is universally admitted that we are 
to understand the heavens and the earth, of which he claims to be not only 
the sovereign, as in the preceding verse, but the creator. The next ex- 
pression may be differently understood. Lowth suplies Y, to me, on the 
authority of the Septuagint (Bffnv Ifjjd), and adds that this word is absolutely 
necessary to the sense. But according to Hebrew usage, the verb would 
not have been expressed if this had been the meaning; and the clause as 
Lowth completes it does not mean they are mine, but they were (or have 
heen) mine.- The same objection iies in some degree against the explana- 

tion of •1*i7?l without v as meaning they exist (i. e. by my creative power). 
The reference is rather to the time of actual creation, my hand made them 
and they were, i. e. began to be. (See Gen. i. 3, Ps. xxxiii. 9.) Both 
tenses of theverb are combined to express the same idea in Rev.,iv. 11. 
J. D. Michaelis and Ewald shew the true connection by translating, " my 
hand made them and so they were or came into existence." It is impor- 
tant to the just interpretation of these verses to observe the climax in them. 
First, the temples made by men are contrasted with the great material 
temple of the tiniverse ; then this is itself disparaged by Jehovah as his 
owh handiwork, and still more in comparison with the nobler temple of a 
spiritual nature, the renewed and contrite heart. (See chap. Ivii. 15, 
2 Cor. vi. 16.) The same condescending favour is expressed for the same 
objects elsewhere (Ps. xxxiv. 19, cxxxviii. 6). To'look to, is to have regard 
to, and implies both approbation and affection. (See Gen. iv. 4, 5, Exod. 
ii. 25, Num. xvi. 15, Judges vi. 14, Ps. xxv. 16.) The Septuagint and 
Vulgate make the last clause interrogative : "To whom shall I look but" ? 
&c. Cohtrite or hroJcen in heart or s^irit is a Scriptural description of the 
subjects of divine grace ih its humbling and subduing influences (ehaps. 
Ixi. 1, Ixv. 14). The Septuagint renders it rjsu^iov, quiet, implying patient 
acquiescence in the will of God. The n.t refers to the following descrip- 

tion, like n^^T in chap. Ivi. 2. Gesenius illustrates ^V lin by citing 1 Sam. 
iv. 13, where Eli is described as trembling for the ark of God ; but Hitzig 
justly represents the cases as unlike, and explains the one before us as de- 
noting not solicitude about theword of God, but an earnest inclination to it, 
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or as Ewald renders it a trembling to his ^vord, i. e. an eager and yet fearful 
haste to execnte his •will. (Compare Hosea iii. 5, si. 10, 11.) The use 
of the plirase in historical prose by Ezra (is. 4, x. 3) is probably borrowed 
from the place before us. 

3. Slaying the ox, smiting a man — sacrificing fJie sheep, IreaTcing a dog^s 
necTc — offering an oilation, blood of swine—making a memorial of incense, 
blessing vanity — also they have chosen tlieir ways,. and in their abominations 
has their soul delighted. This translation, although scarcely English, -«111 
convey some idea of the singular form of the original, and render intelliglble 
what is said as to the different constructions of the sentence. — The first 
clause consists of four similar members, in each of which are coupled a form 
of sacrifiee under the Mosaic law and an offeiing which according to that 
law was inadmissible and even revolting. The ox and the sheep represent 
the animal sacrifices, the •in^D or meat-offering and the incense those of 
an unbloody nature. The verbs connected with these nouns are likewise 
all selected from the technical vocabulary of the law. t3nB> and n^T both 
originally signify to slay or slaughter, but are especially applied to sacrificial 
slaughter in the Pentateuch. n?^D is the participle of a verb which means to 
cause to ascend, and in the language of the ritual, upon the altar. , *1^?J^ 
is another, of obscurer origin and strict signification, though its use and ap- 
plication are as clear as ahy of the rest. The modern writers commonly 
derive it from the noun np|>)N the technical name of a certain kind of offer- 
ing, especially of incense (Lev. xxiv. 7), with or without other vegetable 
substances (Num. v. 26). It seems to mean memonal, and is usually so 
translated, and explained upon the ground that the fumes of incense were 
conceived of as ascending into heaven and reminding God of the worshipper. 
The same figure was then transferred to prayers and other spiritual offer- 
ings. — Thus we read in Acts x. 4 that the angel said to GorneUus, thy 
prayers and thine alms are come up before Grod /or a memorial sig /xv^fx^o- 
Gvvov, the very pbrase employed by the Septuagint in the case before us. 
The verb then means to offer this oblation, but may be considered as ex- 
pressingmore directly the recalling of the worshipper to God's remembrance, 
as it literally means to remind. Being also used in the sense of mention- 
ing, it is so understood here by Luther, while the Yulgate gives it the 
meaning of its primitive, remembering. — Smiting has here, as often else- 
where, the emphatic sense of wounding mortally or kilhng (Gen. iv. 15, 
Exod. ii, 12, Josh. xx. 5, 1 Sam. xvii. 26). ^!!I3^ (from ^'!}V, ihe veck) is a 
technical term used in the law to denote the brealdng of the neck of unclean 
animals when not redeemed from consecration to Jehovah (Exod. xiii. 13, 
Deut. xxi. 4). It expresses, therefore, a peculiar mode of killing. The 
dog has ever been regarded in the east as peculiarly unclean, and in that 
light is coupled with the swine not only in the Bible (Mat. vii. 6, 2 Peter 
ii. 22), but by Horace, who twice names dog and swine together as the 
vilest animals. Swine's hlood alone is without a verb to govern it, which 
Lowth thinks a defect in the existing text, while Hitzig ascribes it to the 
haste of composition. Bocharfc supphes eating, but Vitringa properly objects 
that all the rest relates to sacri&ce. , The simplest course is to repeat the 
leading verb of the same member. — JJX is commonly supposed to mean an 
idol, as it does in a few places ; but it is better to retain its generic sense, 
as more expressive. This is by some understood to be vanity, nonentity, 
or worthlessness, as attributes of idols ; by others, injustice or iniquity in 
general. The whole phrase is commonly explained to mean blessing (i. e. 
praising or worshipping) an idol, or as Hitzig thinks, saluting it by kissing 
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(1 Kings xix. 18, Job xxxi. 27) ; but Lnther gives it tbe general sense 
oipraising wichedness, an act to wMcli he supposes that of meniioning in- 
cense to be likened, while Knobel understands ])}$ adverbially, and the phrase 
as meaning one who worships God unlawfully or wickedly ; but this vrould 
be comparing a thing merely with itself, and as all the other secoadary 
phrases denote rites of worship, it is better so to understand this~ likewise. 
Such is the meaning of the several expressions ; but a question still remains 
as to their combination. The simplest syntax is to supply the verb of 
existence, and thus produce a series of short propositions. He that slays 
an ox smites a man, &c. Lowth and Ewald understand this to mean that 
the same person who ofifers sacrifices to Grod in the form preseribed by law, 
is also guilty of murder and idolatry, a practice implying gross hypocrisy aa 
well as gross corruption. The ancient versions all supply a particle of hke- 
ness — he that slays an ox is like one that murders a man, &c. This is 
adopted by most of the modern writers, but of late without supplying any- 
thing, the words being taken to assert not mere resemblance, but identifcy, 
which is the strongest form of comparison. It is certainly more expressive 
to say that an offerer of cattle is a murderer, than to say that he is Hke one, 
though the latter may be, after all, the real meaning. He is a murderer, 
i.e. God so esteems him. According to Lowth and Ewald, the verse de- 
scribes the co-esistence of ritual formahty with every kind of wickedness, 
especially idolatry, as in the first chapter. . Gesenius objects that this pre- 
supposes the existenee of the Mosaic ritual when the passage was written, 
never dreaming that instead of presupposing it might prove it. His own 
interpretation, and the common one, is, that the passage relates not to the 
actual practice of the abominations mentioned, but to the practice of 
iniquity in general, which renders the most regular and costly offerings as 
hatefal to Jehovah as the most abominable rites of idolatry. Among those 
who adopt this explanation of the sentence there is still a difference as to 
its application. Gesenius appUes it to the worthlessness of ritual perform- 
ances without regard to moral duty, Hitzig and Knobel to the worthless- 
ness of sacrifices which might be offered at ttie temple built in Babylonia, 
Henderson to the unlawfalness of sacrifices under the Christian dispensa- 
tion, with particular reference to the case of the restored Jews and their 
temple at Jerusalem. I still regard Vitringa's exposition as the most exact, 
profound, and satisfactory, whether considered in itself, or in relation to 
the whole preceding context. He agrees with Gesenius in making the text 
the general doctrine that sacrifice is hateful in the sight of God if offered 
in a wicked spirit, but with a special reference to those who still adhered 
to the old sacrifices after the great Sacrifice for sin was come, and had 
been offered once for all. Thus understood, this verse extends to sacrifices 
that which the foregoing verses said of the temple, after the change of dis- 
pensations. 

4. / also inU choose their vexations, and their fear I xvill hri?ig upon 
them ; because I called and there was no one answering, I spake and they did 
not hear, and they did evil in my eyes, and that ichich I delight not in they 
chose. The larger part of this verse, from hecaiise to the ead, is repeated 
from chap. Ixv. 12, and serves not only to connect the passages as parts 
of an unbroken composition, but also to identify the subjects of discourse 
in the two places. According to the usual analogy of the Masoretic inter- 
punciion, the first words of the verse before us ought to be connected as a 
parallel clause with the last words of ver. 3, partly because each verse is 
complete and of the usual lengfch without the clause in question, partly 
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becanse tlie parallelism is indicated by tlie repetition of the Q|. This repe- 
tition oecurs elsewbere as an equiTalent to the Greek ycal — jca/, the Latin 
et — ei, and our hoth — and, as in the phrase also yesterday, also to-day (Exod. 
V. 14). In the case before us it is paraphrased by some translators as they 
chose, so I choose, by others, as well they as I chose ; but perhaps the 
nearest equivalent in English is, on their part they chose, and on my part 
I choose. The obvious antithesis between the pronoun of the third and first 
person precludes the supposition that a different class of persons is denoted 
by nsri D2. The common version of ^Yl^J^n (delusions) seems to be founded 
on a misconception of the Yulgate illusiones, which was probably intended 
to suggest the idea of derision, like the siJi,':ra.iy(ia.za of the Septuagint. 
The true sense of the word here is essentially the same, but somewhat 
stronger, viz. annoyances, vexations, which last is employed to represent 
it by Cocceius. It is in the cognate sense of petulance or caprice, that it is 
used to denote ehildren in chap. iii. 4. This etymological affinity is wholly 
disregarded, by translating the word here calamities, with Lowth, Gesenius,' 
and others. Tlieirfear is the evil which they fear, as in Prov. x. 24, where 
the same idea is expressed ahnost in the same words. 

5. Hear the icord of Jehovah, ye that tremhle at his icord. Your hrethren 
say, (those) hating you and casting you outfor tny name's sake, Jehovah idll 
he glorified, and xve shall gaze wpon your jqy — and they shall he ashamed. 
TrembUng at (or rather to) Jehovah's word seems to mean reverently wait- 
ing for it. Ye that thus expect a message firom Jehovah, now receive it. 
Yitringa adheres strictly to the Masoretie accents, which connect for my 
name's sahe with what follows : " Your brethren say — those hating you and 
casting you out — for my name's sake Jehovah shall be glorified." To this 
eonstruction there are two objections : first, that the same persons who are 
three times mentioned in the phiral are abruptly made to speak in the sin- 
gular, for my name's sake, an enallage which, although possible, is not to 
be assumed without necessity ; and secondly, that for my name^s sake is not 
the appropriate expression of the thought supposed to be intended, which 
would rather be % mj/ means. The majority of later writers are agreed 
in so far departing firom the accents as to join the phrase in question with 
what goes before; which is the less objectionable here, as we have seen 
akeady in the preceding verses some appearance of inaccuracy in the Ma- 
soretic interpunction. The neuter verb ^??? is here applied to God, as it is 
elsewhere to men (Job xiv. 21) and cities (Ezek. xxvii. 25), in the sense of 
being glorious rather than glonfied, which would require a passive form. 
It may be construed either as an optative or fature ; but the last is more 
exact, and really includes the other. All are agreed that these two words 
(ninj 13??) are put into the mouth of the brethren befqre mentioned ; but 
it is made a question whether the exact phrase, DSnnpK'^ n^'^31., is spoken 
by them likewise. Piscator, followed by the English and Dutch ver- 
sions, makes this the language of the Prophet, and translates it, and he 
shall appear to your joy. Besides the doubtful sense thus put upon the 
preposition, this translation really involves a change of pointing, so as to 
read nx^3 or a very unusual construction of the participle. Vitringa makes 
these words the language of a chorus, and supposes them to mean, "But 
we shallsee your joy and they shall be ashamed." The modem writers who 
refer ^P^, as we have seen, to G-od himself, are obliged to make HN^^J the 
language of another speaker ; unless they assume a pluralis majestaiicus, 
as some old Jewish writers did, according to Aben Ezra, which they do by 
adding it to what immediately precedes : <' Your^brethren say, JehovahshaU 
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be glorified and we sliall see your happiness ;" tlie verb n*?'?, as usual when 
followed by the preposition 3, meaning to view or gaze at with strong feeling, 
and in this case with delight. This constraction is unanimously sanctioned 
by the latest Grerman writers, and is in itself much simpler and more natural 
^than any other. As to the applieation of the verse there is the usual diver- 
sity of judgment. Jarchi and Abarbanel apply it to the treatment of the 
Jews in their present exile by the Mohammedans and Eomans, called their 
brethren because descendants of Ishmael and Esau. G-esenius seems to 
understand it as relating to the scornfol treatment of the exiled Jews iu 
Babylon by their heathen enemies. Knobel denies that the latter would be 
spoken of as^brethren, and applies it to the treatment of the pious Jews by 
their idolatrous countrymen. Hitzig questions even this application of 
brethrm, and explains the verse of the contempt with which the exiles who 
were willing to return were treated by the unbelievers who remained behind. 
But howcould those who thus remained be said to cast out such as iasisted 
on retuming ? The phrase may posssibly be taken in the vague sense of 
despising or treating with contempt ; but this diluted explanation, though 
admissible in case of necessity, cannot take precedence of the strict one, or 
of the interpretation which involves it. Yitringa, although rather infelicitous 
in his construction and translation of the sentence, has excelled all other 
writers in his exhibition of its general import. He applies it, in aecordance 
with his previous hypothesis, to the rejection of the first Ohristian converts 
by the unbelieving Jews : Hear the word (or promise) of Jehovah, ye that 
wait for it with trembling confidence: your brethren (the unconverted 
Jews) who hate you and cast you out for my name's sake, have said (in so 
doing), " Jehovah will be glorious (or glorify himself in your behalf no 
doubt), and we shall witness your salvation " (a bitter irony like that in 
chap. V. 19) ; but they (who thus speak) shall themselves be confounded 
(by beholding what they now consider so incredible). Besides the elearness 
and coherence of this exposition in itself considered, and its perfect har- 
mony with what we have arrived at as the true sense of the whole forego- 
ing context, it is strongly recommended by remarkable coincidences with 
the New Testament, some of which Vitringa specifies. That the unbe- 
lieving Jews might still be called the brethren of the converts, if it needed 
either proof or illustration, might derive it from Paul's mode of address to 
them in Acts xxii. 1, and of reference to them in Eom. ix. 3. The phrase 
those hating you may be compared with John xv, 18, xvii. 14 ; Mat. x, 22; 
1 Thes. ii. 14 ; and casting you out with John xvi. 2, and Matthew 
xviii. 17 ; for my name^s sake with Mat. xxiv. 10 ; to which may be added 
the interesting fact that the verb JTpJ and its derivatives are used to this day 
by the Jews in reference to excommunication. Thus understood the verse 
is an assurance to the chosen remnant in whom the true Israel was to be 
perpetuated, that although their unbelieving countrymen might casfc them 
out with scorn and hatred for a time, their spite should soon be utterly con- 
founded. The great truth involved in the change of dispensations may be 
signally developed and exemplified hereaffcer, as Henderson infers from this 
passage that it will be, in the case of the restored Jews who reeeive the 
doctrine of the gospel and their brethren who persist in endeavouring to 
establish the old ritual ; but we dare not abandon the fulfihnent which 
has aetually taken plaee for the sake of one which may never happen, since 
we have not been able thus far to discover any clear prediction of it. 

6. Avoice oftwrmUfrom tke city ! A voicefrom the tem/ple ! The voice 
of Jehovah^ rendering requital to his enemies! The Hebrew word 11^^ is 
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never applied elsewhere to a joyful ery or a cry of lamentation, but to the 
tunnilt of war, tlie rusHng sound of annies and tlie shock of battle, in 
whicb sense it is repeatedly employed by Isaiah. The enemies here men- 
tioned must of course be those 'who had just been described as the de- 
spisers and persecutors of their brethren, and whose confusion after being 
threatened generally in the verse preceding is graphically represented in 
detail. Even Aben Ezra says, these enemies of God are those who cast 
the others out. The description therefore caimot without violence be 
understood of foreign or extemal enemies. These data furnished by usage 
and the context will enable us to .estimate the various interpretations of the 
verse before us. If what has jast been stated be correct,the noise heard 
by the Prophet cannot be the rejoicing of the Maccabees and their ad- 
herents when the temple was evacuated by Antiochus, as Grotius imagines ; 
uor the preachiag of the gospel by the apostles beginning at Jerusalam, as 
Junius and Tremellius think ; nor a voice ealling for vengeance, on the 
Romans, aceording to Jarchi ; nor the blasphemies of the heathen, accord- 
ing to Abarbanel. Nor can the words if rightly understood as meaning 
the tumult of war, be applied to the destruction of Gog and Magog, as by 
Kimchi; or to anyother externalenemies, as by themodern Germans. These 
indeed are not a little puzzled to explain the verse in any consistency with 
their hypotheses. Gesenius admits that there is so far a difBlcuity as the 
anti-theocratic party stayed behind in Babylon, and queries whether the 
Prophet may not have suspeeted many such to go up in the hope of 
worldly advantages, and there be smilten by the divine judgments ! Maurer 
as usual sees no difficulty in the case, because Jehovah is described as 
punishing the wicked Jews not in Jerusalem, but from it. Hitzig makes 
it a description of the general judgment foretold by Joel, when all the 
nations should be judged at Jerusalem (Joel iv. 2). Knobel confidently 
adds that the Prophet expected this great judgment to fall especially upon 
the Babylonians, whom Cyrus had not punished sufficiently, and with them 
on the idolatrous exiles. Umbreit, who seems to float ia mid-air between 
faith and unbelief in his interpretation of this passage, makes the noise a 
joyful noise, and separates it from Jehovah's voice bringing vengeance to 
his extemal enemies. — The only Christian interpreter that need be quoted 
here is Henderson, who says that " by a remarkable and astounding inter- 
position of Jehovah the scheme of tixe Jews shaU be defeated ; the very 
temple which they shall be in the act of erecting shall be the scene of 
judgment." Then adopting the groundless notionof the German writers, 
that the voice of Jeliovah always means thunder, he adds that " in all pro- 
bability the projected temple will be destroyed by lightning." This is 
certainly sufficiently specific, but by no means so entitled to belief as the 
fidfilment of the prophecy which has aheady taken place. In strict ad- 
herence to the usage of the words and to requisitions of the context both 
immediate andremote, the verse may be appUed to the giving up of Zion 
and the temple to its enemies, as a final denionstration that the old economy 
was at an end, and that the sins of Israelwere now to be visited on that 
generation. The assailants of Jerusalem and of the Jews were now no 
longer those of God himself, but rather chosen instruments to exeeute his 
vengeance on his enemies, the unbelieving Jews themselves. Vitringa 
goes too far^when he restricts the tumult here described to the noise actu- - 
aUy made by the Romans in the taking of Jerusalem. — It rather compre- 
hends the whole confusion of the siege and conquest, and a better com- 
mentary on this brief but grand prediction cannot be desired than that 
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afforded by Josephus in his narrative of what may be regarded as not only 
the most dreadful siege on record, but in some respects the most sublime 
and critical conjuncture in all history, because coincident with the transition 
from the abrogated system of the old economy to the acknowledged intro- 
duetion of the new, a change of infinitely more extensive influence on 
human character and destiny than many philosophical historians have been 
willing to admit, or even able to discover. 

7. Before she travailed she hrought forth, hefore her jpain came she was 
delivered ofa male. All interpreters agree that the mother here described 
is Zion, that the figure is essentially tibe same as in chap. xlix. 21, and 
that in both cases an increase of numbers is represented as a birth, while 
in that before us the additional idea of suddenness is expressed by the 
figure of an unexpected birth. The difference between the cases is that in 
the other a plurality of children is described, while in this the whole increase 
is represented in the aggregate as a single birth. - As to the specification of 
the sex, some regard it as amere iUustration of the oriental predilection for 
male childreh, not intended to have any special emphasis, while others make 
it significant of strength as well as numbers in the increase of the people. 
As to the application of the passage, there is nothing in the terms employed 
which can determine it, but it must follow the sense put upon the foregoing 
context or the general hypothesis of the interpreter. Those who see no- 
thing in these chapters but the restoration of the Jews from Babylon explain 
this verse as meaning simply that the joyful retum of the exiles to the long 
forsaken city would be Hke an unexpeeted birth to a childless mother. 
According to Henderson, " the language forcibly expresses the sudden and 
unexpected reproduction of the Jewish nation in their own land in the latter 
day ; their future recovery is the object of the divine purpose, and every 
providential arrangement shall be made for efieeting it ; yet the event shall 
be unexpectedly sudden." In both these cases there is an accommodation 
of the passage to the exegetical hypothesis, without any attempt to shew 
that the latter derives confirmation from it. In both cases, too, there is a 
certain abruptness in the transition from the judgment threatened in the 
preceding verse to the promise here recorded. Rnobel somewhat awkwardly 
describes the general judgment on the nations at Jerusalem, including 
specially the Babylonians and apostate Jews, as being followed by the 
speedy return of the believing exiles. Henderson, in like manner, makes 
the restoration ybZZow the destruction of the projeeted temple by lightning, 
and yet supposes it to be described as unexpectedly sudden. Such retro- 
gressions in the order of events are not without example, but they certainly 
give no advantage to the theories in which they are involved over such as 
have no-need of them. Of this description is Vitringa's doctrine that the 
passage has respect to the vocation of the Gentiles as immediately conse- 
queht upon the excision of the Jews, a sequence of events which is con- 
tinually held up to view in the New Testament history. (Luke xxiv.-47 ; 
Acts iii. 26, xiii. 46, xviii. 6 ; Eom. i. 16, ii. 10.) The only questionable 
point in his interpretation is his pressing the mere letter of the metaphor 
too far by representing the G-entiles or the Gentile churches as the male 
child of which the Apostolic Church was unexpectedly delivered. It is 
perfectly snfficient, and in better taste, to understand the parturition as a 
figure for the whole eventual crisis of the change of dispensations, and the 
consequent change in the condition of the church. This indestructible 
ideal person, when she might have seemed to be reduced to nothing by the 
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defection o£ the natural Israel, is vastly and suddenly augmented by tlie 
introduction of the Gentiles, a succession of events wliicli is liere most 
appropriately represented as the birth of a male cMld witbout the pains of 
childbirth. 

8. Wlio hath heard sueh athing? who hath seen suGhthings? Shall a 
laviA he irought forth in one day, or shall a nation le lorn at once? For 
Zion hath travailed, she hath also Irought forth her children. Thisverse, in 
the form of pointed interrogation, represents the event previously mentioned 
as without example. The terms of the sentence are exceediDgly appropriate 
both to the retum from Babylon and the future restoration of the Jews, 
but admit at the same time of a wider application to the change of economy, 
the birth of the church of the New Testament. V!?^ appears to be construed 
as a masculine, because it is put for the inhabitants, as in chaps. ix. 18, 
sxvi. 18 (compare Judges xviii. 30) ; or the verb may take that form 
aecording to the.usual licenee when the object follows, as in Gen. xiii. 6 ; 
Psalm cv. 30. — The causative sense given to this verb ih the Enghsh and 
some other versipns is not approved by the later lexieographers, who make 
7nV a simple passive. Beck's applicalion of the phrase to the creation of 
the earth is forbidden by the parallel term ^13. — To avoid the apparent con- 
tradiction between this and the foregoing verse as to the painsof childbirth, 
some explain m'?* da n?n *3 to mean, " scarcely had she travailed when she 
brought forth," which is a forced construction. Hitzig attains the same 
end by making sons the objeet of both verbs, arid making both synonymous. 
Both these expedients are unnecessary, as the reference- is merely to the 
short titne required fo"r the bhrth, as if he had said, she has (akeady) 
travaUed, she has also brought forth. 

9. Shall Ilring to the lirth and not cause to iring forth? saith Jehovah. 
Or am I the one causing to Iring forth, and shall I shut wp ? saifh thy God. 
Without pretending to enumerate the various explanations of this verse, 
some of which are as disgusting as absurd, it will be sufficient to adduce as 
specimens Jerome's interpretation, which sopposes him to ask whether he 
who causes others to bring forth shall not briug forth himseK; .and that of 
Cocceius, whether he who causes others to bring forth shall not cause Zion 
to do so hkewise. The sense now put upon the figure by the general con- 
sent of interpreters is, that he who begius the work may be expected ta 
accomplish it, to be both its author and its finisher. The reason why it is 
expressed in this form is not any peculiar adaptation or expressiveness in 
these unusual metaphors, but simply that the increase of the chureh had 
been abeady represented as a birth, and the additional ideas of the writer 
are expressed without a change of figure. The precise connection of the 
verse with that before it seems to be that it extenuates the wonder which 
had been described by representing it as something which was to.be 
expected in the case supposed. That is to say, if God had undertaken to 
supply the place of what his chureh had lost by new accessions, the extent 
and suddenness of the efiect could not be matters of surprise. On the 
contrary, it would have been indeed surprising, if he who began the change 
had stopped it short, and iaterfered for the prevention of his own designs. 
— On the metaphor of this verse and the one preceding, compare chap. 
xxvi. 18 ; on the peculiar use of I^Ji? m this application, Gen. xvi. 2, 
XX. 18. 

10. Mejoice ye wiih Jerusalem and exult in her^ all that love her; he glad 
with. her with gladness, aU those mourning for her. This is an indirect pre- 
diction of the joyfal change awaiting Zion, clothed in the form of a command 
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or.in^dtation to her friends to rejoice with her. The expression Ptn •1'?*lniay 
either baye the same sense, viz. that of sympathetic joy, or it may mean- 
rejoice in Jier or within her in a local sense, oxin her as the objeet of your joy, 
aU whieh constructions are grammatical and justifiable by nsage. Different ^ 
interpreters, according to their varions exegetieal hypotheses, explain this- 
as a prophecy of Israers ancient restoration from the Babylonish exile, or 
of their fature restoration from the present exile and dispersion, or of the 
glorious enlargement of the church after the excisibn of the unbeheving 
Jews, and thethroes of that great crisis in which old things passed away 
and the new heavens and the new earth came into existence; whieh last 
!• believe to be the true sense, for reasons which have been ahready fully 
stated. 

11. That ye may such and he satisfiedfrom the Ireast qf her consolations, 
that ye may milh out and enjoy yoursehes, from thefulness (or thefull hreast) ■ 
of her glory. Those who have sympathized with Zion in her joys and 
sorrows shall partake of her abundance and her glory. The figrufe of a 
mother is continued, but beautifully varied. The Targum takes 'l^ in its 
usual sense of spoil or plundef ; but see above, on chap. Ix. 16. Hende-. 
werk, with some of the older writers, reads lecame instead of so that or in 
order that ; but this is a needless substitution of a meaning rare and doubt- 
ful at thebest: Suck and.be satisfied, milk out and enjoy yourselves, may 
be regarded as examples of hendiadys, meaning, suckto satiety, and milk 
out with delighi ; hvA no such change ,in the form of the translation is 
required or admissible. The Targum explains T^^T.asmeaning wiTie; Lowth • 
proposes to read PT provision, but there is no such word; Cocceius trans- 
lates it amTwafe, as in Ps. 1. 11, kxx. 14, which makes no sense; Jerome 
and Symmachus make it meah variety (pmnimoda) ; but the modem 
writers are agreed that it originally.signifies radiation or a radiating motion, > 
then the radiating flow of milk or other Hc^uids, and then fahiess, or the 
full breast whence the radiation flows. Glory includes wealth or abundance, 
but much more, viz. all visible superiority or excellence. 

12. For thus saith Jehovah, Behold I am extmding to her jpeace lihe a- 
river, aud like an overflomng stream the glory ofnations ; and ye shall suck; 
on the side shall ye he horne,^ and on the knees shall ye he dandled. As . 

^§t'is sometimes interchanged with ?y, yitringa here translates extending 
over, i. e. s6 as ; to cover or submerge. But the force and beauty bf the' 
Prophefs figure are secured, without any departure fromthe ordinary usage, 
by supposing it to represent a river suddenly or gradually widening its 
chahnel or its flow until it reaches to a certain spot, its actual submersion 
being not expressed though it may be impnted. That the- particle retains 
its proper ineaning may be argued from the use of the entire phrase in 
Gen. xxxix. 21. Another suggestion of Vitringa, which has been rejected 
by the later writers, is that '^n3 and 703 here denote specifically the Eu- 
phrates and the Nile, which last he regards as a derivative of the Hebrew 
word. . But the incorrectness of this etymology, the absence of the artiele 
which elsewhere inakes the nouna specific, and the uselessness of this sup- 
position to the force aind beauty of the passage, all conspire to condemn it. 
Peace is here to be taken in its freqnent sense of welfare or prosperity. 
(See above, on chap. xlviii. 18.) The words and ye shdll suck are added 
to„annGunce. a, resumption of the figure of the foregoing verse. The Tar- 
gumand Vulgate read 1K' 7V instead of ^^ ^V, while Houbigant and Lowth 
insert the former after suck (ye shall suck at the breast, ye shall be carried; 
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at the side). Equally gratuitous is the addition of the pronoun by Hen- 
derson (ye sliall suck tliem), and Hendewerk (ye sliall suck it), and 
Gesenius's paraphrase (zum Genuss). For the sense of IV ^J?, see above, 
on chap. Ix. 4, and compare chap. xlix. 22. The objects of address in 
this verse are the sons of Zion, to be gathered from all nations. 

13. As a man whom his mother comforteth, so will I comfort you, and in 
Jerusalem skall ye le comforted. De Wette's version, " as a man who 
comforts his mother " {der seine Muiter trostet) is so utterly at variance 
■witii the form of the original, that it must be regarded as an inadvertence, 
or perhaps as an error of the press. The image, xlviii. 18, is essentially 
the same with that in chap. xHx. 15, but with a striking variation, The 
English Version, which in multitudes of cases inserts man where the 
original expression is indefinite, translating ou3«/s, for example, always no 
man, here reverses the process, and dilutes o man to one. The same 
liberty is taken by many other versions, old and new, occasioned no doubt 
by a feeling of the incongruity of making a full-grown man the subjeet of 
matemal consolations. ^ The diffieulty might, if it were necessary, be 
avoided by explaining ^'''^ to mean a man-child, as it does in Gen. iv. .1, 
1 Sam. i. 11, and in many other cases. But the truth is that the solecism, 
which has been so carefolly expunged by these translators, is an exquisite 
trait of patriarchal manners, in their primitive simplicity. Compare Gen. 
xxiv. 67, Judges xvii. 2, 1 Kings ii. 19, 20, and the affeeting scenes 
between Thetis and Aehilles in the Hiad. ^ Of the modem writers, Umbreit 
alone does justice to this beautifol allusion, not only by a strict translation, 
but by adding as a gloss, " with the consolation of a mother who, as no 
other can, soothes the ruffled spirit of a man {des Mannes)." Equally 
characteristio is the brief remark of Hitzig, that *' the B>''{« is not well 
chosen." — ^Lowth in another respect shews what would now be thought 
a morbid distaste for simplicity by changing the passive, ye shall he com- 
forted into ye shall receive consolation, in order to avoid a repetition which 
to any unsophisticated ear is charming. — The in Jerusalem suggests the 
only means by which these blessings are to be seeured, viz. a union of 
affection and of interest with the Israel of God, to whom alone they are 
promised. 

14. And ye shall see, and your heart shall leap {tvith joy), and your 
hones lihe grass shall sprout, aud the hand ofJehovah shall he known to his 
servants, and he shall he indignant at his enemies. The object of address 
stiU contiaues to be those who had loved Zion, and had moumed for her, 
and whom God had promised to comfort in Jerusalem. They are here 
assured that they shall see for themselves the fulfihnent of these promises. 
— ^Ewald gives ^^ its primary sense of bounding, leaping, which agrees 
well with the strong figure in the next clause, where the bones, as the seat 
of strength or the framework of the body, are compared with springing 
herbage to denote their freshness and vigour. Here again Ewald makes 
the language more expressive by translating hecome green like the yornig 
grass, which, however, is a paraphrase and not an exact version, as the 
primary meaning of the Hebrew verb is to burst out or put forth. (For 
the figure, compare chaps. xxvii. 6, Iviii. 11, Job xxi. 24, Prov. iii. 8, 
XV. 30, Ps. li. 10, and e converso Ps. vi. 3, xxii. 15, xxxi. 11.) There is 
no need of supposing with Hitzig that the human fi*ame is likened to a 
tree of which the bones are the branehes, and the muscles, flesh, and skin, 
the leaves. (See Job. x. 11.) — The hand of God is known when his power 
is recognised as the cause of any given effect. Gesenius makes '*1}?7^3 the 
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^assive of S?*^in and n^ the sign of the second accusative (it is made 
known his servants, i. e. to liis servants). Bat Hitzig explains the iirsb 

word as the passive of Vy^ and H^ as a preposition equivalent to ?J? in 

chap. liii. 1, and to \J*J!? in Ezek. xsxviii. 23, where the same passive 
verb is used. The English Yersion follows Luther in translating DPJ as 
a noun, which never has this form, however, out of pause. It is correctly 
explained by Eben Ezra as a verb with Vav conversive. The ri^ may be 
eiiJier the objective particle, as this verb usually govems the accusative, 

or a preposition equivalent to ?5? QJ?T in Dan. xi. 80, and to our expression, 
Ae is angry with another. Noyes makes this verb agree with hand ; which 
would be ungrammatical, as ^ is feminine. The whole clause is omitted 
in Hendewerk's translation. It is important as affording a transition from 
the promise to the threatening, in aceordance with the Prophefs constant 
practiee of presenting the salvation of God's people as poincident and 
simultaneous with the destruction of his enemies. 

15. For lo, Jehovah infirewill come,and liJce the whirlwind his chariots, 
to appease in fury his anger, and his rehuke in flames offire. This is an 
ampHfication of the brief phrase at the end of ver. 14. Lowth reads as a 
fire, with the Septuagint version, whioh. is probably a mere inadvertence. 
Luther and others translate loithfire (see ver. 16), but the modern writers 
generally in fire, that is, enveloped and surrounded by it, as on Siuai. 
(See above, chap. xxix. 6, xxx. 27, 30, and compare Ps. 1. 3.) — The second 
clause is repeated in Jer. iv. 13. The points of comparison are swiftness 
and violence. The aliusion is to the two-wheeled chariots of ancient war- 
fare. Vitringa supposes angels to be meant, on the authority of Ps. Ixviii. 18. 
(Compare Ps., xviii. 11.) Hendewerk supposes an allusion to the chariots 
and horses of fire, mentioned 2 Kings ii. 11, vi. 17. (Compare Hab. iii. 8.) 
The Enghsh Version supplies icith before his chariots, but this is forbidden 
by the order of the words in Hebrew, and unnecessary, as the chariots may 
be construed either with shall come or with the substantive verb are or shall 
he. — Ewald agrees with the older writers who give 3*'^n the sense of ren- 
dering, returniag, recompensiag, which it has in Ps. liv. 7, Hosea xii. 15, 
and in which it is constraedwith vengeance in Deut. xxxii. 41, 43. Henderson 
prefers the sense of causing to return, implying repetition and severity. 
Gesenius adheres to the usage of this very verb and noun in Ps. Ixxviii. 88, 
and Job ix. 13 (compare Gen. xxvii. 44, 45), where it means to withdraw 
anger, i. e. to appease it, which may seem to be at variance With the con- 
text here, but is really, as Maurer has observed, the most appropriate and 
elegant expression of the writer's meamng, which is that of wrath appeased 
by being gratified. (Compare chap. i. 24, vol. i. p. 91.) — ^Lowth's 
emendation of the text by reading l^CJ^n (from ^K^J, to hreatheout) is gratui- 
tous and not supported by the usage of that verb itself. — ^Luther and Hende- 
werk make iSi? HDn a Mnd of iatensive compound {Zornesgluth), as in chap. 
xUi. 25; but it is better with Maurer to regard npH? as qualifying ^^^0» and 
explaining how his anger was to be appeased, viz. in fary, i. e. in the free 
indulgence of it. — Grod's rehiike is offcen coupled with his wrath as its effeet 
or practical manifestation. (See above, chaps. xvii. 13, li. 20, liv. 9.) 
Most writers seem to make rehuke dependent on the preceding verb ; but 
Hendewerk apparently regards it as an independent claase, exactly similar 
in form to the seeond member of the sentence, and like the whirlwind his 
chariots, and his rehuke in fiames offire. The leading noun may then, in- 
stead of being govemed by ^^'^0, agree with is or shall he understood. The 
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whole verse represents Jebovali, considered in i-elation to Lis enemies, as a 
consuming fire. (Deut. iv. 24, Heb. xii. 29. CorQpare 2 Tliess. i. 8.) 

16. Forhy fire is JehovaJi striving and ly his sword with all flesh, and 
multiplied (or many) are the slain of Jehovah. Fire and sword are men- 
tioned as ctistomary means of destruction, especially in war. Tb.e reflexive 
form 1330 lias bere its usual sense of reciprocal judgment, litigation, or 
eontention in general. (See above, cbap. xliii. 26.) Gesenius makes it 
mean directly to punisli, wliich it never means except by implication : and 
Hitzig, on tbe same ground, explains HX as tbe signof tbe accusative; but 
tliat it is really a preposition is clear from Ezek. xvii. 20, and Joel iv. 2,— 
Tbe repetition of loith by Noyes and Henderson, " witb fire, witb bis sword, 
witb aU flesh," is a cacopbonous tautology not found in tbe origirial, where 
two distinct prepositions are employed, wbicli Lowtli has well translated ly 
and with. — ^According to Knobel, allflesh Aeans all nations, and especially 
tbe Babylonians wbo bad not been sufficiently punislxed by Cyrus. Hen- 
derson applies tbe verses to tbe battle of Armageddon, described in Bev. 
xvi. 14—21, xix. 11-21, and Vitringa admits a reference to the same event, 
But this iaterpretation rests upon tbe false assumption, often noticed bere- 
tofore, tbat tbe Apocalyptic propbecies are exegetical of tbose in the Old Tes- 
tament, firom wbicb tbeir images and terms are borrowed. — A laucli surer 
clue to tbe pritnary application of tlae one before us is afforded by otu' 
Saviour's words in Matt. xxiv. 22, where in speaking of the speedy destruc-' 
tion of Jerusalem he says, that excepting theelect no flesb sbouldbe saved, 
i.e. noportion of the Jewish race but tbose wbo "were ordained to everlast- 
iug life through faith in bim. Tbis application of Isaiab's prophecy agrees 
exactly with the view aheady taken of the whole preceding context as re- 
lating to that great decisive crisis in the history of the church and of the 
world, the dissolution of the old economy and the iaauguration of the new. 
According to this view of the passage, what is here said of fire, sword, and 
slaughter, was fulfilled not only as a figurative prophecy of general destruc- 
tion, but in its strictest sense ^ in the terrific carnage which attended the 
extinction of the Jewish State, and of which, more emphatically than of any 
■ other event outwardly resembhng it, it might be said that many were the 
slain oj Jehovah. 

17. The (men) haUowing themselves and tJie (men) deansing tJiemselves 
to (or towards) tJie gardens after one in the midst, eaters oj swines flesh 
and vermin and mouse, togetJier shall cease (or come to an end), saith JeJio- 
vah. This verse is closely connected with the one before it, and explains 
who are meant by the sldin ofJeJwvah. It is abnost universally agreed 
that these are bere described as gross idolaters ; but Henderson, with some 
of the old Jewish writers, is inclined to understand it of the Mohammedans, 
as we shall see. But even among those who understand it of idolaters, 
there is no small difference of opinion in relation to particular expressions. 
The class of persons meant is obviously the same as that described' in 
chap. Ixv. 3, 5, the gardens and the swine's flesh being commoh to both. 
The reflexive participles in the first clause are technieal terms for cere- 
monial- pmification xmder the law of Moses, but here transferred to heathen 
rites. The older writers for the most part follow the Vulgate in explaLniag 
ni3|n'?§! as synonymous with ni3|2 in cbap. Ixv. 3. Even Gesenius admits 
this sense, although he gives the preference to that oi for. But Maurer 
speaks of it as one no longer needing refatation, and retums to the strict 
translation of the Septuagint (s/g roiig h^ttovs), implying that they purified 
themselves not ia but on tbeir way to the gardens, which is essentially the 
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. sense conveyed by the translation for, i. e. in. preparation for the gardens 
where the idolatrous services were to be performed. The next words 
("ijjri? nns ins) are those which cohstitute the principal diffieulty of the 
sentence. This some have undertaken to remove by emendations of the 
text. Even the Masora reads nnX, which is only changing the gender of 
the numeral. Bwald assimilates the first two words so as to read ini? "»ns, 
which he renders hmten hinten, i.e. far back. Lowth on the other hand 
reads "TIS? ^ns one one, i. e. one by one, or one after the other. The same 
reading seems to be applied in Luther's version, one here and another there. 
The Peshito has one affcer another, and the same sense is expressed by the 
Targum, crowd afier crowd, and by Symmachus and Theodotion oTr/ffw 
dXKnXm. Schelling accordingly inserts a word, reading ^ni^ iriK inx. 
Whether a various reading is implied in the Septuagint version (I» roTg 
irgodvpoic), or merely, a peeuliar explanation of ^ns^, is a matter of dispute. 
Some, without a change of text, bring out the same sense by supposing an 
ellipsis. Most interpreters take ins (or according to the Masoretic Keri 
flD^) as the numeral one, agreeing either with grove (Aben Ezra), or with 
pool (Kimchi), or with tree (Saadias), or with priest or priestess (Gesenius) ; 
which last may be given as the current explanation, in which an allusion is 
supposed to an idolatrous procession led by a hierophant. Maurer applies 
inx to the idol, which he supposes to be so ealled in contempt, one, being 
ilien equivalent to the Latin quidam, necscio guem. Yitringa foUows Scaliger, 
Bochart, and other learnedmen of early date, in treating ^Hi? as the proper 
name of a Syrian idpl, called by Sanehoniathon "aSwSos and by Pliny and 
Maerobius Adad, the last writer adding expressly that the name means one. 
For the difference of . form various explanations have been suggested, and 
among therest a eorruption in the elassical orthography, which is rendered 
exceedingly improbable, however, by the substantial agreement of the G-reek 
and Latin writers above cited. Rosemniiller acquiesces in Yitruiga's sug- 
gestion that the difference of form may be explained by the exclusion, of 
flie aspicate from the middle of a Greek word, the hiatus being remedied 
by the insertion of a dental ; but Gesenius replies that 'in^ would more 
naturally have been written " K-^^ahog and A chadus in Greek and Latin The 
Masoretic reading nriN is identified by Clericus with Hecate, in whose Egyp- 
tian worship swine's flesh was particularly used. Henderson calls attention 
to a very striking coincidence between the use of this word here and the con- 

. stant application of the cognate one in Arabic (jks.,!) by the Mohammedans 
to God as being One, in express contradiction to the doctrine of the Trinity. 
This is especially the case in the 112th Surah of the Koran, to which they 
.attach peculiar doctrinal importance, The conimon editions of the Yulgate 
render ^nt? here hjjamia (Hke the Peshito) ; but some of more authority have 
unam, in accordance with the marginal Keri. Besides the difficulty which 
attends the absolute use of the numeral without a noim, there is another 
of the same kind arising from the like use of "^^, midst, without any.thing 
to. hmit or determine it. Gesenius attaches to it here as he, does in 2 Sam. 
iv. '6, the sense of the interior or court of an oriental house, and applies it 
to the edifice in which the lustrations were performed before entering the 
gardehs-; which may also be the meaningof the Septnagintversion, sig Toiis 
x^mvg, sv ToTg 'ff^odv^oii. Maurer and others follow Scaliger, whb makes it 
mean the midst of the grove or garden, where the idol was commonly 
«rected. But Enobel, by ingeUiously combining Gen. xlii. 5, Ps. xlii. 5, 
Ixviii. 26i makes it more improbable that in the mitZsf meaiis in the crowd 
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or procession of worsMppers. AU tliese constructions adliere to ttie Maso- 
retic points and interpunction. But Lowth and Henderson follow Tlieodo- 
tion and Symmachus in reading "»110? and connecting it directly with what 
foUows, in the midst of tliose eating swine's flesh, &c., implying, as Lowth 
thinks, a participation in these impure rites, while Henderson supposes the 
Mohammedans to be distinguished, as to tbis point, from the Pagans who 
surround them. Boettcher departs still further from the usual interpunc- 
tion, and ineludes 1"ini not in the description of the sin, but in the threaten- 
ing of punishment — ih the midst of the eaters of swine's fiesh, &e., together 
shall they perish. One reason urged by Henderson in favour of his own 
construction is without weight, namely, that D v3N being without the article 
cannot be in apposition with the words at the beginning of the sentence, 
but must designate a totally different class of persons. He did not observe 
that v3i< is rendered definite by the addition of a qualifying noun, which 
being eijuivalent to the article excludes it. As to the eating of swine's 
flesh, see above on chap. Ixv. 4. — fP.^ may either have its generic sense 
of abomination or abominable food, or the more speeific sense of flesh 
oflered to idols (Hitzig), or of the smaller unclean animals, whether quad- 
rupeds, insects, or reptiles, to which it is specially applied in the law (Lev, 
si. 41-43), and in reference to which it corresponds very nearly, in effect, 
to the English word vermin. Spencer thinks that it means a kid boiled in 
its mother's milk. (Exod. xxiii. 19, xxxiv. 26.) Against the wide sense 
of abomination and in favour of some more specific meaning is the colloca- 
tion of the word between swine's flesh and the mouse, or as the modern 
writers nnderstand the word, the jerboa or Arabian field-mouse which is 
eaten by the Arabs. The actual use of any kind of mouse in the ancient 
heatheu rites has never been established, the modem allegations of the fact 
being founded on the place before ns. As to the application of the passage, 
those who make the Babylonian exile the great subject of the prophecy, see 
nothing here but a description of the practices of those Jews who aposta- 
tised to heathenism, and who were to be cut off by the same judgments 
which secured the restoration of their brethren. J. D. Michaelis confesses 
his uncertainty in what sense this description will be verified hereafter ; 
and Henderson, who holds the same hypothesis, pleads guilty to a part of 
the same ignorance, but bravely and ingeniously endeavoiu-s, by the com- 
bination of the particular contrivances aheady mentioned, to impart some 
plausibihty to his assumption that the prophecy has reference to the future 
restoration of the Jews. This could not have been done with greater skill 
or more success than he has shewn in his attempt to make it probable that 
what is here predicted is the futm-e destruction of the Moslems as the 
enemies of Chrisfs divinity and noted for theu* trust in outward rites, 
espeeially ablutions — their destruction in the midst of the idolaters whom 
now they hate most bitterly and most profoundly scorn. This explanation 
seems to have been framed by its ingenious author without any reference 
to the dictum of the Eabbins, that the first clause of the verse is a deserip- 
tion of the Moslems and their purifications, but the next of the Christians 
as eaters of swine-flesh, and regardless of all difference in meats and drinks. 
The most offensive part of this interpretation, although extant in the writ- 
ings of Kimchi himself, has been expunged firom most editions for pruden- 
tial motives. (See Vitringa on the passage.) It is not to be expected 
that the advocates of any exegetical hypothesis will here abandon it if able 
by any means to reconcile it with the Prophefs language, and accordingly 
I see no cause to change my previous conclusion that this prophecy relates 
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to the excision of the Jews and tlie vocation of the Gentiles, or in other 
words the change of dispensation. The apparent difl&cnlty which arises 
from the description of such gross idolatrj as aE admit to have had no 
existence among the Jews affcer their retiu'Q from exile, is removed by the 
cqnsideration that the Jews were cast off not for the sins of a single geae- 
ration, but of the race throt^hout its ancient history, and that idolatry was 
not only one of these, but that which most abounded inthe days of tbe Pro- 
phet ; so that when he looks forward to the great catastrophe and paints 
its canses, he naturally dips his pencil in the colours which were nearest 
and most vivid to his own perceptions, without meaning to exclude from 
his description other sins as great or greater in themselves, whieh after- 
wards supplanted these revolting practices as the besetting national trans- 
gressions of apostate Israel. A writer in the early days of Wilberforce and 
Clarkson, in denouncing God's wrath upon England, would most naturally 
place the oppression of the negro in the foreground of his picture, even if 
he had been gifted to foresee that this great evil in the course of time would 
be completely banished from the sight of men by new forms of iniquity 
successively usurping its conspiouous position, such as excessive luxury, 
dishonest speculation, and ambitious encroachment on the rightful posses- 
sions of inferior powers in the East. If it were reaily Grod's purpose to 
destroy that mighty kingdom for its national offances, he would not lose 
sight of ancient half-forgotten crimes, because they have long since given 
plaee to others more or less atrocious, So in reference to Israel, although 
the generation upon whom the final blow fell were hypoerites, not idolaters, 
the misdeeds of their fathers entered into the account, and they were cast 
off not merely as the murderers of the Lord of life, but as apostates who 
insulted Jehovah to his face by bowing down to stocks and stones in groves 
and gardens, and by eating swine's flesh, the abomination, and the mouse. 
And as all this was included in the grounds of their righteous condemna- 
tion, it might well be rendered prominent ih some of the predietions of that 
great catastrophe. — Another possible interpretation of the passage, in direct 
application to the unbelieving Jews who were contemporary with our Saviour, 
is obtained by supposing an allusion to ver. 3, where those who still ehmg 
to the abrogated ritual are put upon a level with the grossest idolaters, and 
may here be absolutely so described, just as the rulers and people of Jeru- 
salem in chap. i. 9, are addressed directly as rulers of Sodom and people 
of Gomorrah, on account of the comparison immediately preceding. This 
view of the passage is undoubtedly favoured by the mention of swine's flesh 
in both places, which would naturally make the one suggestive of the other. 
Neither of these exegetical hypotheses requires the assumption of imaginary 
facts, such as the practice of idolatry by the Jews in exile, or their return 
■ to it hereaffcer. 

18. And I- — tlieir worlcs md tlievr thoughts — it is come — to gather all the 
nafions and the tongues — and they shall come and see my glory. This is an 
exact transcript of the Hebrew sentence, the grammatical construction of 
which has much perplexed interpreters. Luther cuts the knot by arbitrary 
transposifcion, 1 will conie and gather all their worTcs and thoughts with all 
nations, &c. ; J. D. MichaeHs, by a no less arbitrary change of pointing, 
so as to read, they are my toork, even mine, and my thought, i. e. care. 
Tremellius and Goceeius among the older writers, Hitzig and Hendewerk 
among the moderns, follow Jarchi in taking the pronoun as a nominative 
absolute and constroing nS2 ^th the notms preceding : As for me — their 
worJts and thoughts are come to gather, &c. Hitzig explains are come as 
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meaning tliey have tliis effect ; wnile Hendewerk gives to the nouns tliem- 
selves fke sense of recompence, as in chap. xl. 10, and Rev. xiv. 13. Hen- 
derson has substantially the same construction, but supplies befoi'e me after 
come, and takes 1^3!?? as a simple ivXwce, I idll assenible ; both whicli as- 
sumptions are extremely forced. Yitringa, Gesenius, and most other 
writers, suppose an aposiopesis or a double eUipsis, supplying a verb after 
^?ilK and a noun before nN3. The verb most commonly supplied is know, 
as in the English Version (I know their works and their thoughts), and 
substantially in the Chaldee Paraphrase (revealed before me are their works 
and thoughts). The noun suppHed is tiyne, according to the dietum of 
Aben Ezra. But the verb suppHed by Maurer is I ivill punish, and he 
makes nK3 impersonal, it comes or it is come, as we say, Is it come to this ? 
without referring to a definite subject. In this obscurity and doubt as to 
the syntax, there is something attractive in the theory of Ewald and 
Knobel who supply nothing, but regard the first clause as a series of 
broken and irregular ejaeulations, in whieh the expression of the thought 
is interrupted by the writer's feelings.— ^Common to all these explanations 
is the general assumption that the words and thoughts of the persons in 
question are in some way represented as the cause or the occasion of the 
gathering mentioned in the other clause. The use of the word tongues as 
an equivalent to nations, has reference to national distinctions springing 
from diversity of language, and is founded on Gen. x. 5, 20, 31, by the 
influence of whieh passage and the one before us it became a phrase of 
frequent use in Daniel, whose predictions turn so much upon the caUing 
of the Gentiles. (Dan. iii. 4, 7, 31, v. 19). The representation of this 
form of speech as an Aramaic idiom by some modern critics is charaeter- 
istic of their candom'. — To see the glory of Jehovah is a phrase repeatedly 
used elsewhere to denote the special manifestation of his presence and 
his power (chaps. xl. 4, lix. 19, Ix. 2), and is aj)plied by Ezekiel to the 
display of his punitive justice in the sight of all mankind (Ezek. xxxix. 8). 
Cocceius refers this passage to the Reformation and the Couneil of Trent. 
The Jews understand it of the strokes to be inflicted hereafter on their 
enemies. But as we have seen that the crimes described in the foregoing 
verses are not those of the heathen, but of the apostate Jews, whose deeds 
and thoughts must therefore be intended in the first clause, the explanation 
most in harmony with this immediate context, as well as with the whole 
drift of the prophecy thus far, is that which makes the verse before us 
a distinct predietion of the caUing of the Gentiles, both to witness the 
infliction of God's vengeance on the Jews, and to supply their places 
in his church or chosen people. It is perhaps to the language of this 
prophecv that Christ himself alludes in Mat. xxiv. 31. (Compare also 
John ^."25). 

19. Andl will place in ihem (or among them) a sign, and I will send of 
them survivors (or escaped ones) to the nations, Tarshish, Pul, and Lud, 
drawers of the how, Tuhal and Javan, the distant isles, iohich have not heard 
myfame and have not seen my glory, and they shall declare my glory among 
the nations. By a sign Grotius understands a signal, making niN equiva- 
lent to D5 in ehaps. v. 26, xi. 12, xviii. 3, Ixii. 10. Gesenius objects to the 
sense thus put upon fllS as not sustained by usage ; but Maurer defends it 
as easily deducible from that of a military standard, which it has in Num. 
ii. 2. Most modern writers agree, however, with Gesenius in determining 
the sense of the whole phrase firom that which it evidently has in Exod. 
X. 1, 2, whei-e God is twice said to have placed his signs among the Egyp- 
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iians, with evident allusion to the plagnes as miraculoiis evidenees of liis 
j)ower. Explained by this analogy, the clause before us would appear to 
mean, I ■will work a miracle among them or before them. — The CP''??, 
as in chap. iv. 3, are the survivors of the judgments previously men- 
■ tiqned. These are sent to the nations, of whom some are then parti- 
cularly mentioned. For the sense of TarsMsh, see above, on chap. 
Is. 9. Its use here may be regarded as decisive of the question whether it 
denotes ihe sea. Even the Septuagint, the oldest authority for that in- 
terpretation, here retains the Hebrew word ; and Luther, though he still 
translates itsea, is compelled to avoid a palpable absurdity by altering the 
syntax so as to read to the nations on the sea, whereas Tarshish is added to 
the general term nations precisely as the other names are added afterwards. 
The incongruity of this translation of the word is exhibited without disguise 
in the Vulgate, ad gentes, in mare, m Africam, &c., so that the sea stands 
first in a catalogue of nations. — Pul is identified by Bochart with the 
island PMae in the Nile on the frontier of Ethiopia and Egypt; whieh 
Gresenius rejects as improbable, without proposing any better explanation. 
EQtzig and Knobel regard it as an orthographical variation or an error of 
the text for Pwf or Phut, which is elsewhere joined with Lud (Jer. xlvi. 9, 
Ezek. xxvii. 10) and repeatedly written in the Septuagint ^ovS (G-en. x. 6, 
1 Chron. 1. 8), the same form which that version here employs. AH agree 
that the name belongs to Africa, hke that which foUows, and that Lud is the 
Ludim of Gren. x. 3, and Jer. xlvi. 9, elsewhere represented as archers 
(Ezek. xxvii. 10, xxx. 5). There is no ground, therefore, for suspecting, with 
Lowth and J. D. MiehaeHs, that nB>p ^3B>D is an error of the text for T^^, 
Meshech, although that name frequently occurs in connection with the fol- 
lowing name Ttibal {(a&a.. x. 2, Ezek. xxvii. 13, &c.) as denoting the Mocyoi 
xa/ T/jSagjjvoi of Herodotus. Javan is the Hebrew name for Greece (Gen. 
X. 2, Dan. viii. 21, Zech. ix. 13), perhaps identical with Jon ox lonia. 
Gesenius quotes a Scholiast on Aristophanes as saying, 'Tcayrag Tovg'BXkrivas 
'Idovag o'i ^dgjSagoi s^caXovv. The same name essentially exists in Sanscrit. 
Even Henderson, instead of finding here, as might perhaps have been ex- 
peeted, a specific promise of the future conversion (or reconversion) of the 
nations specified, ^.ffirms that they are " obviously given as a sample." 
This is rendered still more certain by the addition of the general expres- 
sion, the remote coasts or islands ; for the sense of which see above, on 
chap. xli. 1. It is not without plausibility suggested by Vitringa,- that 
some of the obscure names here used were selected for the express purpose 
of conveying the idea of remote and unknown regions. The restriction of 
the promise to the very places mentioned would be like the proeeeding of 
a critic who should argue hereafter from the mention of Greenland, India, 
Africa, and Ceylon, in Heber's Missionary Hymn, that the zeal of English 
Protestants extended only to thbse portions of the heathen world. As this 
interpretation of the hymn would be forbidden, not only by the general 
analogy of figurative language and of lyrie composition, but by the express 
use of such universal phrases as " firom pole to pole" in the very same 
«onnection, so in this case it is plain that the essential meaning of the 
whole enumeration is that expressed in the following elause : Who have not 
heard my fame and have not seen my glory? Lowth's poor attempt at 
emendation of the text by reading name for /ame ( '^W for ''VP^) is not 
only built upon a false assumption of unvaried uniformity in the expression 
of the same idea, but unsupported even by the Septuagint version (ovo/j,a), 
which Kocher has shewn to be a frequent equivalent in that Iranslation for 
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tlie Hebrew ViP'^\ — ^As to the meaning of tlie whole verse, or tlie nature of 
tlie event wliicli it prediets, interpreters diffec in exact aceordance with 
their several hypotheses. Gesenius understands by the sign here promised, 
the extraordinary confluence of Jews from all parts of the world. Hitzig 
agrees with the Rabbins in supposing it to designate a miraculous slaughter 
of the enemies of Zion, which they, however, represent as futm'e, while he 
supposes that the writer expected it to take place at the time of the retiim 
from Babylon. Aceording to Henderson, " the missionaries to be sent to 
the different parts of the world are Gentiles, who shall have been present 
at, but have not perished in, the great overthrow in Palestine." AU these 
explanations proceed upon the supposition that the pronoun them, which 
is twice used in the iirst clause, must refer to the tongues and nations men- 
tioned in the preceding verse, and Henderson speaks of its reference to the 
Jews themselves as " violent." But this is only true on the assumption 
that the nineteenth verse describes something subsequent in time to the 
eighteenth, which is not only needless but at variance with the context. 
For with what consistency could the.Prophet represent all nations as 
assembled at Jerusalem and then the survivors or escaped among them 
being sent to all the nations f To say that the first is a figure of speech, 
is only saying what may just as well be said of the other. If the Prophet 
really presents to us in ver. 18 the image of a general assemblage of the 
nations, we have no right to suppose that in the next verse he has quite 
forgotten it. The only way in which these seeming eontradictions can be 
reconciled is by assuming what is in itself most natural and perfectly agree- 
able to usage, namely, that ver. 19 does not describe the progress of events 
beyond the time referred to in ver. 18, but explains in what way the assem- 
blage there described is to be brought about. " I will gather all nations." By 
what means ? I will send those who escape my judgments to invite them. 
Both verses being then coUateral and equally dependent on ver. 17, the 
pronoun them refers to the persons there described, viz. the apostate Jews 
■whose excision is the subject of this prophecy. The whole may then be 
paraphrased as foUows : Such being their character, I wiU cast them off 
and gather the nations to take their place ; for which end I "wUl send forth 
the survivors of the nation, the elect for whose sake these days shaU be 
shortened when all besides tbem perish, to declare my glory in the regions 
where my name has never yet been heard. Thus understood, the passage 
is exactly descriptive of the preaching of the gospel at the beginning of the 
new dispensation. AU the first preachers were escaped Jews, plucked as 
brands from the bmTiing, saved from that perverse generation (Acts u. 40.) 
The sign wiU then denote the whole miraculous display of divine power, in 
bringing the old dispensation to a close and introducing the new, ineluding 
the destruction of the unbeUeving Jews on the one hand, and on the other 
aU those " signs and wonders, and divers miracles and gifts of tbe Holy 
Ghost" (Heb.ii.4),whichPaulcaUsthe "signsofanapostle" (2Cor.xii.l2), 
and which Christ himself had promised should foUow them that beUeved 
(Mark xvi. 17). AU these were signs placed among-them, i. e. among the 
Jews, to the greater condemnation of the unbeUevers, and to the salvation 
of such as should be saved. — That there wiU not be hereafter an analogous 
display of divine power in the further execution of this promise, cannot be 
proved, and need not be affirmed ; but if there never should be, it wUl 
stiU have had a glorious fulfihnent iu a series of events, compared with which, 
the restoration of the Jewish people to the land of Canaan is of Uttle moment. 
20. And they shall hring all yotir Irethren from all nations, an ohlation to 
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Jehovah, with horses, and with chariot, and with litters, and tcith mules, and 
with dromedaries, on my holy mountain Jerusalem, saith Jehovah, as the 
ehildren of Israel Iring the ohlation in a clean vessel to the house of Jehovah. 
The verb at the beginning may be constraed either withthe messengers of 
ver. 19, or indefinitely as denoting " men shall bring yotir brethren," equi- 
valent in Hebrew usage to " your brethren shall be brought." Although 
this last construction is in perfect agreement with analogy, the other is not 
only unobjectionable but entitled to the preference as much more graphie 
and expressive. The survivors sent forth to the nations are then described 
as bringing back the converts to the true religion as an offering to 
Jehovah. Their retum for this purpose is described as easy, swiffc, and 
even splendid, all the choicest methods of conveyance used in aneient 
times being here combined to express that idea. As to the sense of 
the particular expressions there is no longer any dispute or doubt, and 
a general reference may be made to the lexicons. Lowth here exhibits 
an extraordinary lapse of taste and judgment in transforming Ktters into 
counes, as if this uncouth Persian word which he had found in Theve- 
not, could make the sentence either more perspicuous or better English. 
With equal right he might have introduced the native or vernacular name 
of the peculiar oriental mule, &c. It does not even matter as to the gene- 
ral meaning of the verse, whether a 3? was a coaeh, a litter, or a waggon, 
since either would suggest the idea of comparatively rapid and convenient 
locomotion.— The nn?tD was the stated vegetable offering of the Mosaic 
ritual. It was commonly composed of flour with oil and incense ; but the 
name, in its widest sense, may be considered as including finiits and grain 
in a crude as well as a prepared state. This oblation seems to be selected 
here as free from the concomitant ideas of cruelty and grossness which 
were inseparable from bloody sacrifices. The -^85*5* at the end cannot be 
grammatically rendered as a past tense, which form Hitzig here adopts, 
perhaps in accommodation to his theory as to the composition of the pas- 
sage during the Babylonish exile. Even in that case, however, the future 
would be perfectly appropriate, as implying an expected restoration of the 
ancient • rites, much more if we suppose that the verse was written before 
they had ever been suspended. — The only general exegetical question in 
relation to this verse is whether your irethren means the scattered Jews or 
the converted Gentiles. Here again, all depends upon a foregone conclu- 
sion. Henderson says, " that your brethren meana the Jews there can be 
no doubt," in which he is sustained by the Jews themselves, and by Maurer, 
Hitzig, Hendewerk, and Knobel ; while the opposite conclusion is con- 
sidered equally indubitable, not only by Yitringa, but by Gesenius, Ewald, 
and Umbreit. In answer to the question how the Jews are to be thus 
brought by the nations, when the gathering of the nations is itself to be 
oecasioned by the previous gathering of the Jews, he replies that the verse 
" regards such Jews as might not yet have reached the land of their 
fathers," as if this contingent possible residuum could be described as all 
your hrethren from all nations ! . How inextricably this one case is impli- 
cated in the general question as to the subject and design of the prophecy, 
appears from the fact that those who apply this expression to the Jews con- 
tent themselves with citing all the other places in Isaiah where precisely the 
same doubt exists as in the case before us. In favour of the other ex- 
planation, Yitringa adduces, and perhaps too strongly urges, Paul's descrip- 
tion of the Gentiles as an olalation which he, as an officiating priest, offered 
up to God (Eom. xv. 26). Although it may be doubted whether Paul 
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tliere, as Vitiinga says, formally explams or even quotes tliis prophecy, his 
obvious allusion to its images and terms shews at least that he considered 
tliem as bearing sucli an appKcation, and in tbe absence of any other gires 
it Tindoubtedly a clear advantage, Another suggestion of Vitringa, not-- 
unworthy of attention, is that there may here be special reference to the 
early converts from the heathen world, considered as the first fruiis of the- 
spiritual harvest; which agrees well with the wide use of the technical 
term nn|il? as akeady stated, and with the frequent application of the figure 
of first fruits to the same subject in the books of the New Testament. 

21. And also ofihetn will I takefor the priesisfor the Levites saith Jeho- 
vah. Many manuscripts supply a?i(^ before the second j^r, and Lowth 
eonsiders it necessary to the sense, and accordingly inserts it. The pecu- 
liar form of the common text may be intended to identify the two classes, 
as in point of fact the priests were all without exeeption Levites. It seems 
at least to be implied that the distinction is in this case of no consequence, 
both names being given lest either should appear to be excluded. The - 
only question here is to what the pronoun^Aem refers. The Jews of course 
refuse to understand it of the Gentiles ; and even Joseph Kimchi, who 
admits this application as required by the context, avoids all,inconvenient 
consequences by explaining /or fhe priests and Levites,to mean for their 
service, " as hewers of wood and drawers of water !" Gesenius, Eosenmiiller, 
Maurer, Ewald, and Umbreit, do not hesitate to understand the proniise of 
the Gentiles, and to see in it an abrogation of theaneient national distinc- 
tions, without seeming to remember the directly opposite interpretation put 
by some of themselves upon chap. Ixi. 5, 6. ffitzig and Knobei, more con- 
sistent in their expositioh, go back to the ground maintained by Grotius and 
the Eabbins, namely, that ofthem means qf the scattered Jews, who should 
nbt be excluded from the honours of the priestly ofiice. But why should 
mere dispersion be considered as disqualifying Levites fdr the priesthood ? 
Or if the meaning be that the Levitical prerogative should'be abolished, why 
is the promise here restricted to the exiles brought back by the nations ? If 
the Prophet meant to say, all the other tribes shall share the honours of the •' 
tribe of Levi, he could hardly have expressed it more obscurely than by ' 
saying, " also of them (the restored Jews) will he take for priests and ' 
Levites." — Of those who adopt the natural construction which refers of • 
them io Gentile converts, some with Coeceius understand this as a promise 
that they shall all be admitted to the spiritual priesthood common to - 
believers. But Vitringa objeets that the expressions I will taJce and of' 
them, both imply selection and discrimination. He therefore refers it to the 
Christian ministry, to which the Gentiles have as free access as Jews. There 
can be no doubt that this office might be so described in a strongly figmra- "^ 
tive context, where the functions of the ministry were represented in the 
same connection as sacerdotal funntions. But the only ofiering here men- 
tioned is the offering of the Gentile converts as an oblation to Jehovah, and 
the priesthood meant seems therefore to be merely the ministry of those hj ~ 
whom their conversion was effected. The most natural interpretation there- 
fore seems to be as follows : The mass of the Jewish people was-to be oast 
off from all connection with the church ; but the elect who should eseape 
were to be sent among the nations and to bring them for an offering to Jeho- 
vah, as the priests and Levites offered the oblation at Jerusalem. But this 
agency was not to be confined to the Jews who were first entrusted with it; 
not only of them, but also of the Gentiles themselves, priests and Levites 
should be chosen to offer this oblation, -i. e. to complete the vocation of the ; 
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Gentiles. Should the context be supposed to reqtiire a still more general 
meaning, it may be that the sacerdotal mediation of the ancrent Israel 
between Jehovah and the other nations, which was symbolized by the 
Le-vitical and Aaronie priesthood, was to cease with the necessity that 
brought it into being, and to leave the divine presence as accessible to one 
race as another, 

22. For as the new Jiemens and the new earth, whieh I am maMng (or 
dbout to maTce), are standing (or alout to stand) lefore me, saith Jehovah, so 
shdll^stand your seed and your name. To the reference of the preceding 
verse to the Gentiles it is urged as one objection, that the verse before us 
does not give a reason for the promise so explained ; for how could it be 
said that God would put them on a level with the Jews because the name 
and succession of the .latter were to be perpetual ? But this objection rests 
upon the false assumption, running through the whole interpretation of this 
book, that the promise is addressed to Israel as a nation ; whereas it is 
addressed to Israel as a church, from which the natural descendants of 
Jacob for the most part have been eut off, and the object of this verse is to 
assure the church that notwithstanding this excision it should still continue 
to exist, not only as a church but as the church, the identical body which 
was clothed in the forms of the old dispensation, and which still survives 
when they are worn out and rejected. The grand error incident to a change 
of dispensations was the very one which has perverted and obscured the 
meaning of these prophecies, the error of confounding the two Israels whom 
Paul so carefiilly distinguishes, and of supposing that the promises given to 
the. church when extemally identified with one race are continued to that 
race even after their excision from the church. It was to counteract this 
very error that the verse before us was recorded, in which God's people, 
coinprehending a remnant of the natural Israel and a vast accession from the 
Gentiles, are assured that God regards them as his own chosen people, not a 
new one, but the same that was of old, andthat the very object of the great 
revolution here and elsewhere represented as a new creation was to secure 
their perpetuity and constant recognition as his people. Since then he 
creates new heavens and a new earth for this very purpose, that purpose 
cannot be defeated while these heavens and that earth endure. — The Jews 
themselves understand this as a promise thattheirnational pre-eminence shall 
be perpetual, and several of the modem German writers give it the same 
sense in reference to the New Jerusalem or Jewish state after the Baby- 
lonish exile. Henderson goes with them ia making it a promise to the Jews, 
but stops short at the turning-poiat, and represents it as ensuring merely that 
" they shaU never be any more rejected, but shall form one fold with the 
GentUes imder the one Shepherd and Bishop of souls, the Great Messiah." 
How this assurance affords any ground or reason for the previous declara- 
tion, as explained by Henderson, " that the performance of divine service 
shall not be restrictedto the trib6 of Levi, but shaU be the common privileges 
of the whole people," does not appear, and cannot weU be imagined. 

■ 23. And it shall be (or come to pass) that from new-moon to new-moon 
(or on every new-moon), and from sabhath to sdbhath (or on every sahhath), 
shall come allflesh to how themselves (or worship) hefore me, saith Jehovah. 
The form of expression in the first clause is so idiomatic and pecuUar that 
it does not admit of an exact translation. A slavish copy of the original 
would be, "from the sufficiency of new moon in its new moon, and from 
the sufficiency of sabbath in its sabbath." As to ^?!P, see above, chap. 
xxviii. 19. It often stands where we should say as dften as (1 S.am. xviii. 
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30 ; 1 KiBgs xiv. 28). The antecedent of the pronoun seems to be the 
noun itself. Gesenius aecordingly explains the whole to mean, as often as 
the new moon comes in its new moon, i. e. its appointed time. (Gompare 
Num. xxviii. 10.) But although the form is so peculiar, there is no doubt 
among modem writers as to the essential meaning, viz., from new moon to 
new moon or at every new moon. The idea of Cocceius that every new 
moon is here represented as occurring in a new moon, and every sabbath 
in a sabbath, because there is one perpetual new moon and sabbath, shews 
a disposition to convert an idiom into a mystery, The Septuagint and Vul- 
gate read "there shall be a month from a month, and a sabbath from a sab- 
bath," whieh appears to have no meaninsr. The other ancient versions are 
equally obscure. — At these stated periods of public worship under the old 
economy (those of most frequent recurrence being specified) all flesh sTiall 
come up to worship before me. According to the Jewish doctrine, this can 
only mean " must come up to Jerusalem," and the Septuagint actually has 
the name. Against this restriction Henderson protests, " as it is absolutely 
impossible that all should be able to repair thither." Yet in his note upon 
the next verse he observes that " the scene is laid in the environs of Jeru- 
salem ; " and he makes no attempt to indicate a change of subject in the 
verbs, or an interruption of the regular construction. By combining his 
two comments, therefore, we obtain the sense, that " from month to month 
and from sabbath to sabbath all flesh shall come to worship before God, 
wherever they may be, in all parts of the earth, and shall go out into the 
environs ,of Jerusalem and see, &c. If it be possible in any case to reason 
from the context, it would seem plain here, that as the scene in the last 
verse is laid in the environs of Jerusalfem it must be laid there in the one 
before it ; as the same sentence is continued through both verses, and the 
subject of the verbs in the contiguous clauses are confessedly identical. 
On our hypothesis there is no more need of excluding Jerusalem from one 
verse than the other, since the Prophet, in accordance with his constant 
practice, speaks of the emancipated church in language borrowed from her 
state of bondage ; and that this form of expression is a natural one, may be 
inferred from the facility with which it is perpetuated in the common par- 
lance of the chm-ch and of religion, the Jerusalem or Zion of our prayers 
ahd hymns being perfectly identical with that of the prophecy before us. 
Thus understood, the verse is a prediction of the general diffusion of the 
true religion, with its stated observances and solemn forms. 

24^ And they shall go forth anct ga%e upon the carcases of the men who 
revoUed (or apostatizedj from me, for their worm shall not die and their fire 
shall not he quenched, and they shall he an horror to all flesh. The first 
verb may be construed as it is by Ewald indefinitely, " they, i.e. men," 
without defining them ; but in so vivid a description it is certainly more 
natural to give the verbs a definite subject, and especially the one that had 
been previously introduced, viz. the worshippers assembled fr'om all nations 
to do homage at Jerusalem. The nouu lii^!?!} occm-s only here, and (with a 
slight variation) in Dan. xii. 2. The ancient versions seem to have 
derived it fi-om n^51, and to have given it the seuse of sight or spectacle. 
The Septuagint has simply s/g ooaGiv', but the Targum and Vulgate seemto 
make the word a compound from HNn and *^, as the former has, " the wicked 
shall be judged in Grehenna till the just say of them, we have seen enough," 
and the latter, erunt usqne ad satietatem visiohis. The modern lexico- 
graphers refer it to an Arabic root expressive of repulsion, and explain the 
noun itself to mean ahhorrence or disgust. — This sublime conclusion has 
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been greatly weakened and obscnred, by tbe practice of severing it firom 
the context as a kind of moral application, praetical improvement, or fare- 
well waming to tbe reader. AU tbis it is incidentally, and witb tbe more 
complete effect beeanse directly and primarily it is an integral part of tbe 
"great argument" vsitb wbicb tbe wbole book bas been occnpied, and 
wbicb tbe Propbet never loses sigbt of to tbe end of tbe last sentence. 
Tbe grand tbeme of tbese propbecies, as we have seen, is tbe relation of 
God's people to bimself and to tbe world, and in tbe latter stages of its 
bistory, tp tbat race witb wbicb it was once outwardly identical. Tbe great 
catastrophe witb wbich the vision closes is tbe cbange of dispensations, 
comprehending the final a]bolition of the eeremonial law, and its coneomi- 
tants, tbe introductipn of a spiritual worship and the consequent diffusion 
of tbe Chureh, its vast enlargement by the introduction of all Gentile con- 
verts to complete equabty of privilege and bonour witb the believing Jews, 
and tbe excision of the unbeiieving Jews from all connection witb tbe cburcb 
or cbosen people, wbich tbey once imagined to bave no existence indepen- 
dent of tbemselves. The contrast between these two bodies, the rejected 
Jews, and their believing brethren forming one great mass with tbe believ- 
ing Gentiles, is continued to the end, and presented for the last time in 
tbese two concluding verses, wbere the whole is condensed into a single 
vivid spectacle, of which the central figure is Jerusalem, and its walls the 
dividing line between the two contrasted objects. Witbin is tbe true Israel, 
witbout tbe false. Witbin, a great congregation, even " all flesb," come 
from the east and the west, and the north and the soutb, wbile tbe natural 
cbildren of the kingdom are cast out (Matt. viii. 12). The end of the 
former is leffc to be imagined or inferred from other propbecies, but that of 
tbe latter is described or suggested in a way more terrible than all 
description. In the valley of the son of Hiimom, under tbe very brow of 
Zion and Moriab, where the children were once' sacrificed to Molocbj and 
wbere purifying fires were affcerwards kept ever buming, the apostate Israel 
is finally exhibited, no longer living but eommitted to the flames of Tophet. 
To render our conception more intense the worm is added to the flame, and 
both are represented as undying. That the contrast bitherto maintained 
may not be forgotten even in tbis closing scene, the men within tbe walls 
may be seen by tbe ligbt of tbose funereal fires coming forth and gazing on 
tbe gbastly scene, not witb delight as some interpreters pretend, but as the 
text expressly says, with borror. Tbe Hebrew pbrase bere used means to 
look witb any strong emotion, that of pleasure whicb is commonly suggested 
iJy the context being here excluded, not by inference or impKcation merely, 
but bypositive assertion. The wbim of Grrotius that tbe verse describes tbe 
unburied bodies of tbe enemies slaughtered by the Maccabees, and the pro- 
tracted conflagration of their dwellings, needs as little refutation as the 
Jewish dream that wbat is here described is the destruetion of the enemies 
of Israel hereafter. In its primary meaning, it is a prophecy of ruin to 
the unbelieving Jews or apostate Israel, to wbom the Hebrewphrase bere 
used C? CV^Sill) is specially appropriate. But as the safefcy of tbe cbosen 
remnant was to be partaken by all other true believers, so the ruin of tbe 
unbelieving Jew is to be sbared by every otber unbeliever. — ^Tbus the 
verse becomes descriptive of the final doom of tbe ungodly, withont any 
deviation from its proper sense, or any supposition of a mere allusicn or 
accommodation in tbe use of tbe same %ures by our Lord himself in 
reference to future torments. All that is requisite to reconeile and even to 
voL. n. H b 
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identify the two descriptions is the consideration that the state of ruin 
here described is final and continuons, however it may be divided, in the 
case of individualSj between the present life and that which is to come. 
Hell is of both worlds, so that in the same essential sense although in 
different degrees, it may be said both of him who is still living but accursed, 
and of him who perished centuries ago, that his worm dieth not and his 
fire is not quenched. 
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THE BOOK OF PSALMS. 

• „- TIIAII-SLA.TED AND EXPLATNEB, 
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" 'We hail the re-publication of Dr Alexander^s work on the Psalms, a work well known to biblical 
students, and acknowledged to be of the highest value, but which hitherto has been scarce and expen- 
aive. 

" It is f onnded on, and, as the author tells us, owes its origin to Hengstenberg^s Commentary — ^perhaps 
the most valuable contribution of modern times to the exposition of the Psahns '. . . But while 
Dr Alexander professes his great obligation to Hengstenberg, drawing, as he says, more from him than 
from any other source, it is not to be supposed that he is his slavish follower. He has exercised his 
ownindependent judgment bothin the translation and the interpretation, and the r^sult, as might 
have been expected from his great leaming and judiciousness, is a valuble addition to the exegetical 
literature of the Psalter. . . . We have only to add, that the publishers of this work have laid 
bliblical students under a deep obligation, and to express a hope that they wiU see their way to re-issue 
our aathor^s work on Isaiah, not now easily ha.i."—JJaily Seoiew. 

" An able exegetical work on the Psalms, which originaUy appeared in the United States about fourteen 
years ago. The author, the late Dr Alexander of Princeton, was famed for his scholarship, and beloved 
for his personai worth . . . His commentaries on Isaiah, Matthew, Mark, and Acts, are weU 
known and valued in this country. The volume before us is not inferior to any of them ; whether 
viewed as to its spirit, its scholarship, pr the views which are enunciated, it wiU be found fuUy to sus- 
tain the high reputation of its author. 

" The work has been very neatly printed, and the price renders it much more accessible than for- 
merly in the three volnme form. By students and ministers it wUl be welcomed." — Olasgow DaUy 
Herald. 

"■RTien a workso weU known to students as ' Alexander on the Psalms' is noticed in our pages, it 
would be superfluous to dweU upon its very high merits. In some respects we regard this volume as 
more valuable even than Hengstenberg ; it throws a flood of Ught npon many passages in this impor- 
tant part of the word of God. So much is this the case, that no minister should enter upon the exposi- 
tion of the PsaUns of David, without having Dr AIexander's commentary beside TiJTn for constaut 
reference." — R. P. Magazine. 

"In such a peouliarly crittcal work there is Uttle prominence given to the purely devotionai ; never- 
theless, the presence of that element, if not seen, is felt, and the volume goes far to supply what haa 
bitherto been a great desideratum in our language — a reaUygood book on the Psalms. Thework 
should be in the Ubrary of every scholar, and on the table of every expositot of the Word of God— we 
might even add, in the closet of every Christian ; for the many aUusfons which it contains to the original 
language, are not of such a character as to repel the merely EngUsh reader, but may be passed over by 
him, while yet he loses nothing of the result at which the author arrives." — Albion. 

"Dr Alexander has given us a readable, sensible book, in which one finds nothing to stagger or 
amaze him. Pew names stand higher among trans-Atlantic theologians than that of the author ; and 
though this work is too Uttle original to add to his Cune, yet we know no one he has produced more 
fitted to be useful. "—Jfornina Joumai. 

" We beUeve that those who have held Dr Alexander^s Isaiah in estimation, will think highly also 
of the present work, and that it wiU never be consulted by them without advantage. It wiU be found 
to bring out the meaning in each clause, and to refer all the clauses distinctly to the theme or idea of 
the composition, tax more ably than any other EngUsh work."— jy<»jco«/bmisf 
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By the Ret. JAMES W. ALEXANDEE, D.D., New York. 
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OONTBNTS. 


God's EverlasMng Mercy. 

Tlie Provideiice of G-od. 

Tiie Onmipotenoe of God. 

Tlie Goodness of God a Refage. 

Hope rising to Assurance. 

Rest in God. 

Christian Joy. 

liTo.e 'Uses of Cliastiseiaent. 

Holy Submission to Ohxisfs 'Will. 


God'8 Promise never to Porsake. 
Strengtli in Cbrist. 
Tlie Compassion of CloriBt. 
Tlie Judgments of Men. 
A Eeview of Chrietian Martjncdom. 
The Aged Believer Consoled. 
The Sleep of the Dead. 
All Oonsolation traoed up to its Divine 
SoTiroe. 


" A choice honeycomb. Sound doctrine is made the basis of solid consolation. Dr Alexander 
has always written well, but never better than ia these precious pages." — Baptist Magazine. 

" In a style that is clear, correct, and enlivened by chaste imagery, he gives expression to beau- 
tiful, appropriate, and sometimes very profound thought. ...... The reader iinds no parade 

of leaming ; but the impression is gradually produced as he proceeds that the author is a scholar, a 
philosopher, a theologian, and a preacher of no meau rank." — The Morning Journal. 
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OONTENTS. 


Our Modem TTnbelief. 

Divine Perfeotions in Harmony. 

Providence of God in Particulars. 

The Incarnation. 

The Charaoter of the Worldling. 

n?he Scomer. 

Salvation Traced to God. 

Dying for Friends. 

The Blood of Spriniling. 

The Thirsty Invited. 
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